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EDITOR’S PREFACE TO THIRD 
EDITION 


The faofc that a third xepnnt of this oomplete edition of 
the Abb6 Dabois’ Hindu Mannets, Custom, and Ceremomes 
has been called for vntbin a period of a fev years is snffident 
yrooi of the high value irhich. la still attached to the Abba’s 
observations and of the vide popularity which his work 
still enjoys. It was stated in my Preface to the first 
edition* — ‘The impresdon may be felt in many minds 
that a book written so long ago can be of httie practical 
use at present I but the &ot is that tiie Abba’s work, 
composed as it was in the midst of the peo^e themselves, 
IS of a unique character, for it combines, as no other work 
on the Hmdus oombmes, a recital of the broad facts of 
Hindu xdigion and Hindu sociology with many masterly 
descriptions, at once comprehensive and minute, of the 
vis tiUtme of the people among whom he lived for so many 
yeaia. With any other people thui the Hindus such 
a work would soon grow out of date ; but witii them the 
same ancestral tiaditions and oustoms axe followed nowadays 
that were followed hnndseds of years ago, at least by the 
vast majoniy of the population.* 

Not only in India but also m the United Bdngdom and 
the OoIoniTO, as well as in several countries of Europe and 
in the United States of America, reviews and notices of 
the work have appeared, bearing mvariable testimony to 
the conspicuous ments of the Abbfi’s work. I may add 
that it formed the subject of the aiwTia.1 of g, 

President of the Boyal Histoncal Sooiefy, ami of the Presi* 
dential Address at mi annual meetmg of the Hindu Social 
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Confoicnco by tho ]atc Mr. Jiutico Ranado, Hie famons 
Mahratta Brahmin leader of Bombay ; and it also famished 
a text for some observations in an important apceoh dob voicd 
in Bombay by tho late Viceroy and Govenior>GonoraI of 
India, Lori Cutzon. 

What may bo regarded os stiU more satisfactory, perhaps, 
IS that by tho Indians themselves the work bos been recoiTcd 
with umvcrsal approval and eulogy. The general aconnaqr 
of tho Abb6’s observations has nowhere been impngned ; 
and every Indian ontie of the work hos paid a warm Mbnto 
to tho Abbd's industry, zeal, and impartiahty. Perhaps 
I may quote in conclusion here tho opuuon expressed by 
one of the leading Indian newspapers, Tht Hindu, which 
in the course of a long review of tho book, remarked: 
' It IS impossible to run through tho immense variety of 
topics touebud in this exceedingly interesting book; but 
we entirely agree with Mr. Bcauohamp in his opimon that 
the book is as valuable to-day as it over was. It contains 
a valuable collection of information on a vanoiy of subjects, 
including ooromomes and observances which rmght pass 
as trifles in tho eye of many an ordinary person. The 
Abbd’s description might bo compared with the experienoe 
of tho modem Hindu, who wili And that while the mfluonoe 
of En^sh education is ofieoting a qmet and profound 
change and driving the intdleotual and physical faculties 
of the people into fresh grooves, the bulk of the people, 
whom that influonoe has not reached, have remained 
substantially unaltered smoe Hie time of the French 
Missionary.’ 

H.E B. 


tUnoM. OcToier, 180 & 



PREFATORY NOTE 

By osk Bight Hoh. F. Max 

It is difficult to believe tbet the Abb6 Dubois, Uie author 
of Moeitre, InsUtvHone et Girimonies dea Peujdea de VlTide, 
died only m 1848. By his position ss a scholar and as 
a student of Indian subjects, he really belongs to a period 
previous to the revival of Sanskrit stndieB in India, as 
inaugurated by Wilkins, Sir William Jones, and Cole- 
broohe. I had no idea, 'when in 1846 I was attending 
m Paris the lectures of Engine Bnmouf at the C<dUge de 
Framse, that the old Abb4 was still hving and m full aoiaidty 
as Direeteur dea Mtasiotta tilrangirea, and 1 doubt whetiier 
even Buznouf h i m sel f was aware of his existence in Pans. 
The Abb4 belongs really to the mghteenth century, bnt as 
there is much to be learnt even from snoh men as Boberto 
de’ NoKli, who went to India in 1606, from H. Both, 
who was much consulted by Eircher m his Ghiva lUuatrata 
(1667), and others, so again the eighteen^ century was 
by no means devoid of endnent stadents of Sanskrit, of 
Indian tehgion, and I nd ia n subjeots in general. It is true 
that m our days their observations and researches possess 
chiefly a histonoaJ interest, but they are by no means to 
be ne^eoted. They make us see how the acquaintance of 
European soholara with india began, and under what 
rawumstamses the first steps were taken hy these pioneers, 
chiefly missionaries, towards acquiring a knowledge of Oie 
ancient language of ladia, Sanskrit, and through it, towards 
gammg an acquaintance with one of the most interestmg 
l^ples and one of the richest and most original literatures 
the worid. The reports sent from India by the Pke 
^urdoux (1767), and published by BariMemy in the 
Mtmmra of the French Academy, the letters of the P&e 
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CSalmette (1733), and of the Pdie Pons (1740), are foil of 
cnnoiiB mfonnation, anticipating on many points the later 
disooTenes of Sir Wdham Jones and other members of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, founded m 1784 It should 
be remembered also that the first Sandocit grammar vas 
puUished at Borne m 1760 by Padmo de S Bartolommeo, 
four yean before the death of Sir Wdham Jones (1746-1794). 

The Abb4 Dubois, though bom about 1770 and there- 
fore considerably the jumor of Snr Wdham Jones, bdonged 
by hiB place in the history of Sanskrit s cholarship to the 
penod that came to an end vitii the begmnmgs of the 
Asiatic Soedety of Bengal, which had been founded by 
Sir Wdham Jones m 1784 Hor must it be forgotten 
ibat whde the real revival of Sanskrit studies took place 
in Bengal, the Abbt Dubois spent the whole of his life 
in the Dekhan and in the Madras Presidency. He was 
therefore, as may he seen by his translstion of the Paneha- 
tantra, nnder the title of Lt ParUcAatanlra ou Jea eitiq ruaes, 
Babies du Brahme Yiohnou-Saxma , Aventnies de Para- 
marts et autres oontes, le tout tndmt pour la premitre 
fois, Paris, 1826, a Tamd for more than a Sanskrit scholar, 
and well acquainted with Tomd literature, which hitherto 
has been far too much neglected by students of Indian 
hteratme, phdosophy, and rehgion 
Though htHe is known of the Abbt Dubois’ life beyond 
the fact that he bved retired from the world, and refaied 
even from bis fellow-laboureis, and a stranger, it would 
seem, to the researches which were earned on all around 
him by the devoted uid enthusiastio aoholars of Sansknt 
hterature in Brance, England, and Germany, his pnncipal 
book, Deseriptton cff the Character, Manners, and Oustoma 
of the People of India, and of their In^ituhoni, rdtgioua 
and eioA, published both in Prenoh and in English, has 
always contmued to be read and to be quoted with respect. 
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as containing the views of an eye-witness, of a man Mngn- 
larly free from prejndioe and of a soholaE with snfficient 
hnowiedge, if not of Sanskrit, yet of Tamil, both literary 
and spoken, to be able to enter mto the views of the natives, 
to understand their manners and customs, and to make 
allowance for many of their soperstitioas opmions and 
practices, as mere cocraptaons of an ongmally &c more 
rational and intdligent form of rdhgion and philosopl^. 
Few men who were real scholars have hitherto undert^en 
to tell ns what they saw of India and its inhabitants dnnng 
a bfdong residence m the country, and m spite of the 
great opportunities that India o&rs to mteOigent and 
observant travellers, we know far less of the actnal life of 
India than of that of Greece and Borne There are few 
men now left who, like the Abb6 Dnboia, have actually 
been present at the bnining of widows, or who oan give 
ns, as he does, the direct reports of eye-witnesses who saw 
a king burnt with two of his queens joining hands on the 
bnining pile over the corpse of tiieir husband. In the 
south these Suttees were far less frequent than m Tt<»ngp . | 
where in the year 1817 no less than 706 cases of Suttee had 
been officially reported, and where this praotioe had at last 
to bo put down by the law dnnng the Governor-Generalship 
of Lord Wilham Bentmok (1826-1836), thanks ohiefly to the 


As a trustworthy authonty on the state of India from 
1792 to 1823 the Abb£ Bubois' work will always retain 
its value, and in its final and complete form now offered 


out to all who take an intelligent interest in that wonderful 
oounfry. As the AbbS went to India as a missionary 
and was a man remarkably free from theological pte^ 
jndices, missionaries in particular will read his volume 
With interest and real advantage. P M. IL 



EDITOE’S INTRODUCTION 

Ik the Ubraiy of the Madias Literaiy Society and 
Auxihoiy of the Boyol Amatio Society may he seen, m 
a conBpiouooB position above one of the doorways, a 
stnkmg portrait in oil-colonis. Thu portrait at a dutance 
one takes to bo that of some Hindu, oiothed in white, 
wearing a white turban, and holding in one hand the 
bamboo staff that iaradition assigns to a Hmdn pilgrim. 
A dosor inspootion, however, shows that in leahfy it is 
the portrait of a European, albeit the face is so tanned, 
and so furrowed with the hnes of age and thought, that 
the first impression that one receives of it u not easily 
dispelled. It is a face that hterally speaks to you bom 
the canvas. The broad forehead, the well-shaped but 
somewhat ptoimnent nose, the firm but kindly month, 
and above all the marveOoady intclhgent eyes, all bespeak 
a man of no common mould Whoever the artist was 
(and I have not been able to discover ins name or the 
oircnmstances which led to hu ezeeutmg the work), there 
can be no doubt that he has succeeded m depiotmg a 
countenance that is full of ohoraoter; while os a back- 
ground to his jnetuie he has pamtod a low range of bore, 
ragged h»lls that seem to be in thorough keeping with hu 
Bubjeot, and to suggest, as a kind of inqniation, the hard, 
self-denying, but sohd life-work of him whose features he 
has handed down. 

Thu portrait is that of the Abbi J. A. Dubois, a Ghnstian 
Musionaiy who laboured for some thirfy-one years in India, 
striving to fulfil the task which his sense of lehgions duiy 
imposed upon him. Merely m thu respect one can claim 
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for him no special merit, for the annals of CShnsKan Misnons 
in India are full of the names of those who spent them- 
sdves and were spent in the service of their Master. Hjb 
spedal claim to recognition mil be found elsewhere, namely, 
in the wonderful record winch he compiled of the manners, 
customs, institutions, and ceremonies of the people amox^ 
whom he hved and moved and had his being for so great 
a portion his life. Ho seems to have recognized from 
the very first day of his amval in India that Christian 
TWiBainn work meant sonuthing mote then the mere pteach- 
ing and expounding of the Ghispd ; that it included among 
its chief essentials to success a long Mid thorou^ study of 
the innermost hfe and ohtumoter of the people amidst 
whom it was to be carried on. In his day, it must be 
rwni«i.rlnHil, there were no royal roads to such knowledge 
There were no text-books to prepare the way by their 
ontioal analyses of the sacred Hindu writings. Such 
knowledge had to be ^uned at first hand, and by the more 
laborions (though, it must be confessed, more sure) metbod 
of personal inquiry tn situ, ' I had no sooner arrived 
amongst the natives of Inrfia,' the Abb6 himself tells us, 
* titan 1 recognized the absolute necessity of gaming their 
confidence. Accordingly I made it my constant rule to 
live as they did. I adopted thtir style of dothing, and 
I studied their oastoms and methods of hfe in order to be 
exactiy like them. I even went so for as to avoid any 
display of repugnance to the ma]ority of their peouhar 
prejudices. By such dzcumspeot conduct I was able to 
ensure a free and hearty welcome from peo]^e of all castes 
and conditions, and was often favoured of their own acotnd 
with the most ounons and interesting particulais about 
themselves.’ 

XJnfiKtonatdy such details coucemmg the Abba’s per- 
sonal history as we possess are extcei^y meagre. His 
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modesty is so extreme that ho rarely appears m his ovn 
person throughont his work, and those portioulais that 
I have been able to obtain hare been colled from vanoos 
other sources — chiefly from the Madras GoTOmment 
Secretariat, from the Bntish Museum, and from the ilissions 
J^traogdres The absolute retirement of the Abb6 from 
European society for a long senes of years after his amral 
in India, though it qualified him, as was said when his 
work first appeared, ‘for penetratmg mto the dark and 
unexplored recesses of the Hmdu character.’ also veiled 
him in an equal degree from the onnosity of his readers. 
Major Mark Wilks, the accomplished historian of Mysore, 
who in those days was Bntish Besident in that provmce, 
in introducing the Abba’s work to the notice of the Govern- 
ment of Fort St George, remarked : ' Of the history and 
character of the author, I only know that he escaped from 
one of the fusillades of the French Revolution and has 
since lived amongst the Sindns as one of themselves 
and of the respect which his irreproachable conduct m- 
spires, it may bo sufl&oiont to state that when travelhng, on 
his approach to a village, the house of a Brahmm is ran* 
formly cleared for his reception, without interference, 
and generally without communication to the offioers of 
Government, ns a spontaneous mark of deference and- 
respect’ Subsequently, however. Major Wilks became 
much more intimate with the Abb6, and the latter qieaks 
of him years afterwards m terms of great afiootion as his 
patron and friend. With regard to the circnmstanoe 
mentioned above as having mduced him to leave Franw 
and TO "i f to India, the Abbfi remarked afterwards • » 
IS qmte true that I fled from the horrors of the Eevolufacn, 
and had I remomed I should in all probabihty have fallen 
a victim, as did so many of my friends who held ^ 
rehgiouB and pohtioal opmions as myself , but the trutn 
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idea} that he was afterwards granted a special pension by 
the East Indian Company. ‘ The hteiaiy reputation which 
M. Dubois has M^uired m this country,' wrote one of his 
cdleagues, M Mottet, in 1823, ‘is the least of his ments. 
Ho has honoured and served the mission in ove^ way, 
and perhaps mote than any one of us The TTll^^l^nB 
the greatest attachment, confidence and respect for him ' 
E. lAunay, in his recently pubhshed Hiatoin dea Muaiona 
dt V ItuIc, remarks . ' Among other benefits which he con* 
felted upon liis flock, may be mentioned his zeal m estab* 
lishing agncultursl cdomes, and also mtrodncing vaccina- 
tion to stay the ravages of small-poz ; m which, m spite 
of the extraordinary tenacity of native prejudice, he 
succeeded so fully that in 1803-4 a total of 25,432 natives 
were vacomated and registered ; m memory id which the 
natives still remember him by the titie of “ Doddhaswi* 
miayavaru,” or “ Great Lord." ' M. Lannay adds tiiat in 
some parts, especially at ELUumattampatty, he is spoken 
of to this day as ' the pnnoe’s son, the noblest of Euro- 
peans ’ 

Eor the moment let ns return to the great desonpbve 
work which he compiled dunng his hours of leisure. That 
tbs Abb6 was from the first a close observer of the people 
among whom he hved and a keen student of their rehgions 
and social institutions is perfectly apparent. But tiie ides 
of putting the results of his mvestigstions mto writing 
ongmated, as he tdls us, ‘in consequence of notices m the 
pubho papers calling for authentic documents regarding 
these people for the use of the histimographers of the 
Honourable Company engaged in wntaqg the histoiy of 
India ’ The idea once formed, he set to work with oharac- 
tenstio thoroughness, though with too much modesty he 
remarks : * I aim not at the rank of an author, which u 
smted neither to my talents nor to the sednded stats m 
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whioli my profesmoa confioss mo amongst tho nativos of 
tha cotmtry/ He xematks forthet, howovw : ' Dorii^ my 
long sojourn in India I never let dip any opportuml^ of 
ftn ll tHttiTig materials and partacnlars of all sorts. My in* 
fftrtna. t»o n has beoi diavn partly from the books wMob 
axe hdd in highest estimation amongst the people of India 
and partly ftom such scattered records as fell by chance 
mto my hands and contained facts upon which I could 
thoroughly rely. But in regard to the majonty of tiie 
materials which I now offer to the public I am chiefly 
dependent on my own researches, having hved in dose 
and familiar intercourse with persons of every caste and 
condition of life. Probably many BSuropeans settled in 
India would Imve been more capable than myself of pm:* 
forming the same task ; but I may be permitted to doubt 
whether there has been any poson more favourably 
situated for ^banmg information or mote zealous in his 
pursuit of knowledge.* 

At the same time he disdlsimB for his work any geooal 
ap^cabihty to the whole of India. His observations 
extend, broadly speakmg, to the India that lies south of 
the Vindyan Range ; cmd even withm those hmits he is 
careful to remark that local differences are so many and 
so marked that * there is no class or sect or commumty of 
Hindus that has not, in addition to the general i^es 
of Hmdu society, some domestic usages peculiar to itsdf.* 
So that, as he says, it is impossible to generalize with 
complete accuracy on any subject ommected with them. 

But though the Abbt with chmaoteristio modesly leaves 
to ‘ the many learned Rntopeans tedding in the country * 
the task of oompBng from authentic dooumenta * a more 
methodical and comprehendve history of the Hindns,* his 
own work possesses spedsd meats of its own and is far 
superior to any that could be oompled ftom books rf 
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tefstenoe and literaiy mvestigatioziB, for, as Ua|or Wilks 
sud of it, *it was mutated aad composed in the nndat of 
the people whom it describes, and in wniai^ it tiie 
followed the only path that has ever yet led to a true 
dehneation of national ahmaoter, namdy, the path of 
ongmal tesearoh and personal observation.’ 

The Ecenoh MS of the work which the Abbi compiled 
under the ounamstanoes and according to the damgn 
above described haa a somewhat remarkable histoiy Li 
its original form it was placed in the hands of Major Wilks 
in the year 1806, when the Abb6 had been some fourteen 
years m the country. Major Wilks appears to have kept 
it by him and studied it for more than a year, and then 
to have forwarded it to the Government of Fort St George 
with a letter of warm recommendation, m which he re* 
marked: ’So far as my previous mfonnataon and snb- 
seqnent inquiry have enabled me to judge, it oontams the 
most oorreot, comprehensive, uid minute aoeount eztuit 
in any European language of the onstoms aad manners 
of the Hmdus* ^s judgment was heartdy endorsed 
by Sir James Maokmtosh, to whom Major Wilks would 
appear to have sent it for his opuuon, and also 1^ Mr. W 
Etsktne, of Bombay, a man of distinguished talents and 
an acknowledged antbonty in everything connected with 
the mythology, literature, oostoms, and institations of the 
people of India. Fortified in his own qcinian of its high 
merits by the oonourtenoe of these two eminent men. 
Major Wilks bad no difSoulty in persuading Lord Wilham 
Bentmdr, who was then at Madras, to purchase the MS. 
on behalf of the East India Company, the sum eventually 
agreed upon being 2,000 star pagodas (i e. m the present 
currenoy some 8,000 rupees). Ih aoooxdonoe with the 
Abba’s request this sum was invested in Government 
paper and the mteiest paid to him regularly afterwards 
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— a modest sum, no doubt, judged by latter-day standards 
of literary remuneration ; but, then, the Abb6*s wants 
were modest. According to Major Wilks all that he hoped 
for was ‘ a recompense sufficient to shidd his future life 
from those miseries of extreme want which he had once 
already encountered.’ 

In sumnung up his own opinion of the AbbS’s work 
Lord Wihiam Bentinck remarked with characteristic can- 
dour and good sense : — 

* The result of my own observation during my residence 
m Tnrfia IS that the Europeans generally know httle or 
nothmg of the customs and manners of we Ehndus We 
ore all acquainted with some prominent marks and facts, 
which w^ run may read ; but their manner of think- 
ing, their domestic habits and ceremomes, m which cir- 
cumstances a knowledge of th^eople consists, is, I fear, 
m ^at part wantmg to us. We understand very imper- 
feotty then lan^ge They perhaps know more of ours , 
but then knowled^ is by no means sufficiently extensive 
to give a description of subjects not easily represented by 
the insulated words in daily use. We do not, we cannot, 
assoriate with the natives We cannot see them m thdr 
houses and with their famihes. We are necessarily very 
much confined to o\n houses by the heat ; all our wants 
and busmess which would create a greater intercourse 
with the natives is done for us, and we rae in foot strangers 
m the land. I have personally found the want of a work 
to which reference c^d be made for a just descnption 
of the native opinions and manners. I am of opinion that, 
m a pohtical point of view, the information which the 
work of the Abbt Dubois hw to impart might be of the 
greatest bwefit m aiding the servants of the Cbvernment 
m conducting themselves more in unison with tiie customs 
and prejudices of the natives.* 

The purchase of the MS. was reported by the 
Qoverument to the Board of Directors in 1807 as 'em 
arrangement ... of great public importance * ; and the 
MS. itsrif was transmitted to London at the waniB tune for 
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traaslataon and pubhcation. It was not anial 1818, hoir^ 
ovor, that the Enghsh translation tras aotnolly poblished, 
tvith the Bonotion of the East India Gomponj and under 
the personal superasion of Major Wilks. Meanirhile a 
copy of the MS. m the leooids of Fort St. George had 
in 1818 attraoted the attention of Mr. A. D. Oampbelli 
Sapenntendeni of the Looal Board of Exanuners, who, 
in apparent ignorance of the fact tiiat the oii^nol copy 
had been sent to England for pnbhoation, proposed to 
publish an annotated edition of it in Madras. Accordingly 
he commenced the task ; but almost immediately he re- 
ported to the Local GoTcmment as folloTrs • 

‘ I soon found enough to satisfy me that it would be 
unfair to proceed furwar in this pnrsmt wi&ont first 
affording the author an opportnnify of revidng his work, 
being conTinced that the moreaaed experience ta the Abbi 
Dubois and his farther acquamtaace with the onatoms and 
habits of the Hmdns womd enable him to ooiieot many 
ports of the MS , and to add new informaflon on the very 
onnona and mteresting subjeots on which it treats. I baye 
now the honour of submitting to the Board the reply 
the Abb6 Dubois to a reference which I made to bun on 
this subject, and it wfll thence be peroeiTed that, notwith- 
standing the very favoniable manner m which the accuracy 
of the facts stated m the MB. has been mentioned'by 
Colonel Wilks, the author admits that &e work requires 
"considerable alterations" and "many additions,” and 
that " there ore chapters which ought to be entirely msde 
again ” ' 

It IB from tiiiB point that the history of the MS. becomes 
most mteresting It appears from a oazeful ex am i n ation 
which I have made of the leoords in the Madras Govem- 
ment Secretariat (which records inoinde several letters m 
the Abba’s own hradwritmg) that Ihe MS. was sent back 
to the Abb^ for his additions, excisions, and ooxieorions, 
and that those were very oonsideiable. Indeed (he MS 
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was completely altered, recast and enlarged, until it bore 
hardly more resemblance to the original work than a rough 
outline sketch does to a finished picture. 

And yet this rough sketch, so to speak, has up to this 
day been all that English lead^ have had presented to 
them of the Abba’s work. I do not for one moment desire 
to detract from the artistic and hteraxy value of that sketch, 
admirable as it is, and as it has been acknowledged to be 
by the authorities quoted above. But what I do mean to 
say is that the sketch is only an extremely poor representn* 
tion of what the Abba’s great work really was. 

The true history was this When the MS was relumed 
to him in 1816, the Abb4 put into it all the additions and 
corrections suggested by many years of additional study 
and investigation ; and when he sent it back to the Govern* 
ment of Madras, it was, practically speaking, a different 
work altogether. On receipt of the revised MS. the Govern- 
ment of Madras decided that the only course open to them 
was to send it to the Court of Directors in England, as the 
original MS bad been. XJnfortunatdy, however, before 
the revised MS could reach England the original draft had 
been translated and published ; and it is this edition which 
has been sold ever since, and upon which the Abba's repu* 
tation has rested. 

It IS true that a so-called * revised ’ edition was published 
some thirty odd years ago, but it was merely a reprint (and 
uiri^unately a very considerably curtailed reprint) of the 
o^nal English edition. The only sign that I have been 
able to discover of the revised MB in the Fort having been 
consulted, is the inclusion of a dedicatory page that had been 
by the AbbS when he sent his finally corrected copy 
to the Madras Government before leaving TnHiw. Aa far 
as I can ascertain the chief efEect of this new edition was 
a demand for a verbaiim repnnt of the origmal edition 
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which had been bo arbitranlj cat down; and tibu wai 
almost immediately supplied by the pnblisheiB 
The Abb^, the Local GoTenunent, and S&. Chmpbdl, it 
may be remarlmd, were aU in hopes that a second lensed 
edition would be published contammg the ootxeotioDS and 
additions that had snbsequently been made ; but for some 
reason or another this has never hitherto been done. 

The new which the Abbd took of the edition, as it ap- 
peared, IS expressed in a letter m BngWsli (of which he bad 
a good knowledge) addressed to the Madras GoTenunent, 
dated Senngapatam, Bebmary 20, 1818, with which letter 
be submitted still further revisions. 3^ Abbd remarked 
therem — 


‘ Since 2 wrote my last additions and correcMons, a gentle- 
man m the place banr^ favoured me for my perue^ with 
a copy of the English translation of the worX I '’ms sotiy 
to observe that, owing perhaps to some oversight on the 
part of the copyists of my origmal MS., or other acmdents, 
many mteres^g, anthentio, and qnite unexcerptionable 
paragraphs, and m some instances whole pages, had been 
passra over, which oiromnstonce occasions ^sms m the 
narrative and otherwise renders the desenpbons very im- 
perfect, and in a few instances oontiadioti^ These dif- 
fmences are pointed ont and corrected m the accompanying 
sheets ; and the other inaoouraoies to he found m the 
ongmid MS and the translation were fnlly ooixeoted and 
the work considerably enlocged m the additions smit hafoie 
to Govemmcmt 1 therefore request that the aocom^ny^ 
accounts may he sent without delay to the Hon’ble the 
Court of Dneotois to he added to the former ones, m oi^ 
that if the work goes throng a second edition it may be 
ma^ as interesting and ourions ns it lies m ngr power to do 

Nor were these the last ooneotionB made in the text 
fais work by the good Ahh A for three years later, and a short 
time before he left India for good Mid all, he senta fair copy 
of his ‘ finally corrected * work to the kbdras Govenanant, 
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wliidh, tito two former MSS., was emit to England and 
is now in tlie Tniiia Office Library. One copy of tins, I may 
mention, was taken by the Abb4 to Eranee, and was pnb- 
bshed in the original Erenoh. The nnmber issued was 
however small, and oo]^e8 of it are now almost nnproonrable 
Ani^ another copy of the MB. was left in the records of Eort 
Stw George. This last>named ci^y I have oarefnlly oom* 
pared with the En g lish translation which has hitherto been 
available to the pnblio, and the comparison has shown me 
how vastly saperiot in every way (I mi^t say every page) 
is the Abba's later and nnpnbh^d work as contrasted 
with his first draft, composed sixteen years earlier, which 
despite its imperfections has enjoyed so much popularity 
amongst En^h stndents of Bindnism. 

It is certainly very strange that all the &ot8 which 1 have 
detailed above have never before attracted attention, and 
that although copies of the Abbd’s finally oom^eted work 
are to he found in the records of the India Office and of the 
Government of Ihidras, it has never b^ore been discovered 
that the pnhlished English edition is not in reality a com- 
plete or true representation of the Abbd^s long lahonrs in 
tide field of original research. Eor all that, however, tiiis 
edition has been largely drawn upon by Engliab writers, 
chief amongst whom we may mention Mill, the historian of 
Lidia, while Oriental students like Emfessor Wilson have 
acknowledged the assistance it afEorded them, and in the 
British Museum there is a copy of it containing a manuscript 
note by Colendge which shows that the poet had gone to 
it for inspiration * This is the honestest book of the kind,* 
Coleridge pronounced, * as wntten by a Erenohman, that 
1 have ever read.* 

Now, if this faulty Ei^lish edition has been so widely 
consulted and so frequently extolled, on EngUsh 
of tile Abba’s revised work ought to be infimtely more 
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valnable This -waa the thought which presented itself to 
me when I discovered, almost accidentally, while looking 
through the Erench MS in the Madias Government's 
records, that the good Ahh6 had never had justice done to 
him Accordingly, with the permission and with the aid 
of the Madras Government, I have made a verbatim trans- 
lation of the work in its complete form which I here present 
to the public, together witii such notes and observations as 
seem necessary to put the text into Ime with later develop- 
ments and research 

As to the mtnnsic valne of the Abba's work, I have no 
hesitation in saymg that it is as valuable to-day as ever it 
was, even more valnable m some respects It is true that 
a mass of learned literature on the regions and civil life of 
the Hindus has aocnmnlated smce tiie Abba's days, and it 
is still accumulating ; and the impression may be felt m 
many imnds that a book written so long ago can be of little 
practical use at present ; but the fact is that the Abba’s 
work, composed as it was in (he midst of the people them- 
selves, IS of a nmque character, for it combines, as no other 
work on the Hindus combines, a recital of the broad facts 
of Hindu religion and Hindu sociology with many masterly 
descnptions, at once comprehensive and minute, of the via 
vnUme of the people among whom he lived for so many years 
With any other people than the Hindus such a work would 
soon grow out of date ; but with them the same ancestisl 
traditions and customs are fallowed nowadays that were 
followed hundreds of years ago, at least by the vast majonly 
of the poinilation I do not deny that some of Ihe Abba’s 
statements require to be modified m the hght of changes 
that have taken place amongst the educated classes since 
the introduction of Western learning, but such necessary 
modifications, which, as remarked above, I hove intaroduoed 
m the form of notes, are snipnsmgly few. Enumerated 
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sepaiately by themselves, no doubt these changes might 
fumish material for a substantial volume, for no person 
would now be so fooUsh as to repeat the assertion so long 


maintained unchallenged that the Hmdn nation is com^detely 


apathetic, uncbangmg, and non-progressive m the modem 
sense. But m editing the Abba’s work 1 have confined 
myself to modifying such statements as seemed to require 
modification, and have avoided as far as possible any digres* 
Bions that were not suggested by the text itself. 

Petty local differences in civil and rehgious a&irs are 
a marked feature of Emduism, just as almost innumerable 


subdivisions and subjections and sub-subjections ore a 


marked feature of the caste system. Btence it is that much 
whidi 18 perfectly true of one locahty is false of another , 
and accordingly it is impossible to describe the many details 
of Hmdu life and character without mental reservations 


as to possible exceptiona Nevertheless, there are certam 
broad, fundamental pimciples underlying these many 
differences and inequalities ; and it is upon these that the 
Abb6 rears the fabric of his ei^traordinisuy work. More- 
over, the Abbd appears to me to avoid the many pitfalls of 
this imeven fitid of investigation with peculiar uTrill , it 


applicable or perfectly just, but, taken as a whole, they 
fl>te remarkably true and unprejudiced 
I am here tempted to quote at some length the observa- 
tions concerning the Abb£ and his researches made by a 
promment Hmdu, the Honourable Dewan Bahadur Srina- 
^ Raghava Iyengar, 0 1 B., at a meeting of tiie Madras 
Presidency College literary Society in May, 1896 Thia 
^tleman is well fitted to express an opinion on a subject 
TO the kind, for not only has he been for some years past 
tas^tor-General of Registration in Madras, a department 
TO the pubho service which in its deahngs is in closer touch 
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tiiaa any otiher mth the material and sooial condiUons of 
the pet^e themfielves, but he is himsdf the author of 
a most authontative work on ihe moral and material pro* 
gresB of Sonthem India nndet Bntaah role. At the meetmg 
tefeoxed to he obaetred 


* The Abb6 ma a most remarkable oharaoter, and a stady 
of his life cannot fail to be of profit to ns all. It has been 
said, and said truly, that one naif of the nation does not 
hnow hour the otuer half lives. IDie difSoolties whudi a 
foreigner has of understanding the inner life and modes of 
tl^n^t of a peoj^e to ^rhioh he does not belong may indeed 
be said to m immense T^ Abbd snrmonnted these 
difSculties devoting thirty years of his life to his 
subject To effeot his purpose he adopted the garb, 
the manners, and, as he says, even the prejudioes of the 
people among vr^m his lot was oast ; won their respect 
aim confidence ; and was held by them in gmte as much 
reverence as one of their yogis or gurus Ihe quotations 
from his work show his ^iirewd common sense, clear* 
sightednesB, and prafeot candour Any account given ly 
such a man of the manners and oustoms of t he p eople 
amongst whom he lived must in any case be instootive, 
and 1 for one look forward with great mterest to the forth* 
ooming revised edition of ^e Abbd’s work.* 


In many respeots the Ahhd displays a truly wonderful m* 
Bight into things. For instance, in his finally corrected work 
there is a passsge (evidently a late interpolation} m which 
he ■nma up lU a few bnef sentences his <pmion of British 
dominion in India, and which is all the more temarkabie as 
nnming from a Frenohman. In ri»t passage be temsiks 

• The European Power which is now estabUshed in todia 
£ I— _ Inr nnvinaal force 



people of Bidia hated their government, whdo they ohen^ 
peansl^ 
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thdr hearts, whde they chensh azid resroct their govern* 
meat. And hoce I would remark that we rule of all the 
Hmdu princes, and often that of the Mahomedans, was, 
properly speakbg, Brahminioal rule, since aU posts of con* 
ndence were held by Brahnuns 

' If it be possiUe to ameliorate the condition of the peo^e 
of ludm I am convmoed that this desirable result will oe 
attained under ^e new rSgime, whatever may be said by 
detraotois who are ready to find fault with evecything. 
Whatever truth indeed there may be in the prejudiced 
ohatges, engeudered by ignorance and interested motives, 
whvm are brought agaonst the new order of things, and 
uhioh are perhaps inseparable from every great adnmustra* 
timi, I for one cannot behove that a nation so eminently 
distinguished for its beneficent and humane principles of 
government at home, and above ell for its impartiel Justice 
to all classes alih»— I for one cannot believe that this 
nation will ever be blind enough to compromise its own noble 
character by refusingpartimpation in these benefits to asub- 
jeot people which is content to live peaceably under its sway. 

* At the same time I venture to predict that it will attempt 
in vam to effect any very conriderable changes in social 
condition of the people cl Ladia, whose character, prindples, 
customs, and ineradicable conservatism will always present 
msnrmountable obstacles. To make a people happy, it is 
essential that thw themselves should desire to be made 
happy and shonld oo*operate with those who are working 
for their happineae. Now, the people of India, it appears 
to me, ndther possess this desire nor are anxions to co* 
operate to this end. Evesy reform which is obviously 
devised for their well-hemg thy obstinately push aside if it 
is hkoly in the least degree to disturb their manner of hving, 
then most absurd prejudice, or their most puerile custom. 

' Neverthdess the justiDe and prudence \moli the present 
rulers display in enoeavouimg to make these people less 
unhappy thmi they have been hitherto ; the ansiely they 
manuest in increasing their material comfort ; above all, 
the mviolable respect whidi they constanfly show for the 
onstoms and rehgious hehe&ot the country ; and, lastly, the 
protection they afford to the weaik as wml as to the strons, 
to the Brahmm as to the Panah, to the Chnstian, to the 
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Mahomedan, and to the Pagan . all these have contribnted 
more to the consolidation of their power than even 
Tiotones and conquests. . . . 

' It has heen asserted that any great power based neither 
on a display of force nor on the aSeotion and esteem of 
subject races is bound sooner or later to topple under its 
own weight. I am far from sharing this opmon altogether. 
The present Ghivamment is in a position in which it has 
httle or nothing to fear from extraneous disturbance. Ttne 
it IS that hke w empires it is subject to possible chances of 
internal dissension, mihtoiy revolt, and general insnrreotion. 
But I firmly beheve that nothing of tbs sort mil happen to 
it BO long as it mamtains amongst its troops the pEurfeot 
disoiphne and the sense of comfort which at present east, 
and so long as it does all in itspower to wiftlra its yo^ scucely 
perceptible by permitting ito subjects every freedom in 
the exercise of their social and reh^ons practices 

* It is the poverty of the conntry which in my opimon 
gives most cause for apprehension— a poverty wmoh is 
Bcoompamed by the most extraordinary supinaness on the 
part m the peode themselves. The question is, will a 
^vemment whi w is rightly determined to be neither unjust 
nor oppressive be able always to find witiun the borders 
of this immense empire means sufiloient to enable it to meet 
the heavy expenses of its administration * But^ after all, 
God alone can foretell the destmy of Governments 1 ’ 


Time has bat proved incontestably the truth of these 
far-seemg cntioisms. Even tiie Mutiny is therein antici- 
pated and its chief cause accurately foretold, while nobody 
will deny the jnstioe, even at the present day, of the Abbt’s 
observations on the attitude of the natives of India towards 
the Government and on the difficulties with which 

t hat. Government has to contend in odnmustenng its vast 


Tfinw. u one other matter which I feel honnd to refer 
to before <mn «^"diTig this bnef notice of the Abba’s sojourn 
and work in India, and that is the impression ho denved 
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ii' f tfii i ' tiiinft decades o£ MiiKdo& labour as to the posabdily 
of converting India to CSbnstaanily. I hav® no wish to 
renew the bitter controvert which ensued on the pubH- 
oa&in of his LeOera m the SteOe of Ghistiamiy in India 
soon after his return to Ecance ; but no notice of the Abbt s 
career would be complete without some reference to it. 
The purport of those Lettera, as I understand them, was to 
assert that, under ezistii^ oiroumstanoes, there is no human 


Chnstianit « orinthe Abba's own words, ‘ Let the Christian 
tftli gifwi be presented to these people under every possible 
light, ... the time of conversion has passed away, and under 
existing dxonmstances them remains no human possibility 
of bn^ng it back.’ It would require a reproduction of 
the whole text of these Lettera to esplam fully the grounds 
upon which the Abb4 based a dsmsion so humiliating to 
himself and to his fellaW'ChriBtian worhers, but the chief 


cause undoubtedly was the invincible baxxier of what we 
may call nowadays intelleotnal Hinduism, but which the 
Abbt called Brahminioal prejudioe. He refers regretfully 
to the cdQapse of the Church, witii its hundreds of tiiousands 
of converts, many of them of high caste, established by the 
Jesuits Besohi «id de Nobih in Madura ; but at the same 
time he made no oonoeahnent of the real causes of their 
failure. * The Hindus soon found that tiiose missionaxtes 
whom their colour, their talents, and other quabties had 
induced them to r^td as such extraordinary heings, as 
men coning from another world, were in fact nothmg else 
but disguised Eennghis (Europeans), and that their oonntiy, 
their rebgion, and oiignal edncation wm» tiie same as those 
of the evil, tile contemptible Eeringbis who had of late in* 
vaded their country. This evost proved the last blow to 
the interest of the Christian religion. No more convendons 
Were made. Apostasy became almost general in several 
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quarters, and Ghristiam^y became more and more an objeot 
of contempt and aversion mproportionas European manners 
became better known to the Hindus ' 

It IB necessary to remark that the Abba’s LtUere were 
vehemently answered by the Protestant missionanes, 


Hough and Townley, but we need not enter mto the 
details of the oonlxovetsy. Jb another place the Abbd 
remarked : * Should the intercourse between individuals of 


both nations, by becoming more intimate and more fnendly, 
produce a change in the rehgion and nsages of the country, 
]t will not be to turn ChnstianB that they wiH forsake their 
own xehgion, but rather (what in my opimon is a thousand 


times worse than idolatiy) to become mere atheists, and 
if they renounce their present customs it will not be to 
embrace those of Europeans, but rather to become what 
are now called Panahs ’ 


In a word, the Abbd completely despaired of the higher 
castes ever becoming Chnstians, though he was ready to 
acknowledge that there was a harvest-field among the 
low castes and outcastes. Of his own attempts to convert 
the Hindus he remarks * ‘ For my part I cannot boast of 
my Bucoesses in this sacred career dunng the penod that 
I have laboured to promote the interests of the Gbnstian 
rehgion The restraints and pnvations under which I have 
hved, by oonformmg myself to the usages of the oounfay S 
embraomg, in many respects, the prejudices of the natives , 
hving Ilka them, and becoming all but a Hindn myself ; m 
short, by bemg mode all things to all men, that 1 nught by 
all means save some — aD these have proved of no avail to 
me to make proselytes Daring the long penod I have hved 
in India m the capacity of a missionEay, I have made, with 
the assistance of a native missionary, in all between two 
and three hundred converts of both sexes. Of this number 
two-thirds were Panahs or beggars, and the rest were 
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oomposed of Sudias, vagrants, and outcasts of several tribes, 
who, being without resource, turned Christians in order to 
form oonnezionB, chiefly for the purpose of maixiage, or 
with some other interested views.’ 

ThBHA various quotations from the Abb6’s are 

likely to mspire indignation among Christian missionaxies, 
but his general conclusions certainly find a remarkable 
echo in the f oQowmg extract on Christiamly in Mr. Barnes’s 
General Report on the Census of 1891 : — 

‘ Its greatest development is found where the Brahmanio 
caste system is in force in its fullest vigour, m the south and 
west of the Peninsula, and amongst the Bill tribes of Bengal 
In such localities it is naturally attractive to a class of the 
population whose position is hereditarily and permanently 
degraded by their own rddgion, as Islam has moved in 
Eastern Benml, and amongst the lowest class of toe inhabi- 
tants of the Panjab. We have seen that m the early days 
of Portuguese missionary enterprise, it was found necessary 
to contmue tiie breach that Brahmanio custom had placed 
between certain grades of sodel^ and those above them ; 
but in later times, and in foreign missions of the Reformed 
Church, the tendency has been to absorb all caste distmc- 
tions mto the general commission of the Chnstiamly of that 
form. The new faith has thus affected the lower classes 
mote directly than the upper, who have mote to bse socialiy, 
and less to gam.’ . . . 

It may be mentioned that in tiie agncultural settiement 
of reconverted Ghnsbans at Sathalh in Mysore, previously 
aUuded to, the inhahitauts retained their Hindu caste distinc- 
tions , and the following observations m Mr. V. N. Narasim- 
miycngar’s Mysore Census Report (1891) ore noteworthy: — 

‘ Roman Catholicism is able to prevail among the Hindus 
more rapidly aud easily, by reason of its pohcy of tolerating 
among its converts the customs of caste and social obser- 
vances, wbiob constitute so material a part of the Inrliftn 
^ course of the mvestigations engcu- 
uercd by the censas, soveral Roman Christian commumties 
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hsTB bwn met mth, whieh oontinae nndistnrbed in fiie 
Htes and psagea had gmded them in their nre^jon. 
J^on easfenoe. ^ey effllpay -sraiship to the Se^atam 
at mama^ and festirals. call in the Biahnun aatroloaer 
md purohUa, nee the Hind n tehipons marks, and conform 
to ’^one other amenities, which have the advantage oi 
^m™ faction in their daily infeiconme wth their 
Hindn feDow-caate brethren.* 


^d yet the Christian nahve is nowadays bnt in the 
ratio of seven in s thonsand of the whole popnlation. The 
remark accordin^y made by the Eoman Cathoho Bishop 
of Ai]ga to Jacqnemont is as applicable now as it was when 
it was uttered in 1828 1 * La caldaja e molto grande, la 
came £ molto poca * 

The last years of the Abba's life were spent at tiie head- 
quarters of the iDssions ^ttangSres at Paris He left 
India, never to return, on January 16, 1823, his pajcay 
having been paid by the Bast Indis Company and a special 
pension settled npon him for life in recognitfon of the 
many services which he Lad rendered in India. On his re- 
tnm to Paris be was at once made Piiector of the Missions 
^trang^. and from 1836 to 1832 be filled the post of 
Snpenor. Daring his leisme he brand time to translate into 
IVench the whole of the Paneha4an[ra, the famona book of 
Hmdn fables, and also a work which he entitled The ExjUoiii 
o[ the Guru ParamarUi. He Hved for no less than a quarter 
of a centncy after xetnroing to Europe, and died in 18i8 at 
the patriarchal age of eighty-three. 

In conclnrion I deriie to acknowle^e the kind assist 
ance and advice which I have received from many Hindn 
friends and others while editing the Abba’s woik : eqiedally 
do I desire to acknowledge the help tendered to me by 
Mr. C. V. Mhnisawmy Iyer, a Brahmin gentleman, who 
associated himself with me in the revision of the proofe. 

H.K.B. 


3UPBAS, September, 1897 
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Thottoh Eoropeans have possessed setfilements in India 
for more than three centimes, it is only mthin recent 
ttmes that aathentic details have been obtained mth 
respect to the people who dwell m this vast country and 
whose ancient civihzation, methods of government, manners, 
creeds, and customs, are nevertheless so well worthy of 
notice. It is imposnble to doubt for a moment that science 
and art flounshed amongst these nations at an epoch when 
our most civilized countries of the West were stm ]|^imged 
m ihe dark abyss df ignorance. The various forms of their 
institutions, both pohtical and social ; their knowledge of 
mathematics, eternally of astronomy; their systems of 
metaphysics andf ethics : all of these iW long ago made 
V India famous far beyond their own borders ; 

the renown of Hmdu philosophers had reached even 
Europe. The many ill-mformed and often contradictory 
naimtives about India which have been published m 
modem tunes have deservedly fallen mto discredit Yet, 
»ni^ be admitted, some good work has been done by 
cert^ literary Societies that have of recent years been 
established m^ India, the members of whidi, possessing 
to on^al sources of information, have oegun to 
with a more critical eye these reco^ of divme and 
™™an knordedge, whose depositaries have hitherto guarded 
tnem with zealous care behmd a val of mystery. Without 
Qoubt the members of these Societies, distinguished as they 
mostly are by their erudition, will contmne to devote 


ipecid study to the languages of the country and to niake 
use of the sources of information open to them 
abiwf confessed, the informataon which we possess 

omt ^ people of India is very meagre compared with 
wiOT which it IS most important for us to acquire. The 

s 
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anoienfi histioty of tiieir oonntry isi for one ibing, ensbionded 
m chimera and fable, and, nnforfcnnatdy, snim mcoherenoe 
and ench obscurity prevail in their tmtten records, which 
are our only means of really gettmg at the truth, it 
is not too much to presume that we shall never succeed m 
throwing proper hght on all this mass of absurdities The 
most popular and best known of these written records are 
the SamSyoma, the Bh&gaoaUt, and the MaMbh&n^^i 
but the imormation which their authors give about tiie 
dates, events, and duration of the different dynasties; 
about the heroes of India and theur prowess m war ; about 
the vanous revolutions which occurred in the countiy and 
the circumstances which led to them ; about the begmnmgB 
of Hindu pohty ; about the discovenes and progress m 
science ana art , in a word, about all the most mterestmg 
features of history, — aO information of this kmd is, as it 
were, buned amid a mass of fable and superstition. 

My readers will see m the following pages to what ex* 
tremes the people of India carry th^ ocSief m and love 
for the nuunreUouB. Them first faistonens were m reality 
poets, who seem to have decided that they could not do 
better than compose their poems in the spint of the people 
for whom they were wnbng That is to say, they were 
guided solely by the desire to please their readers, and 
accordmgly dothed Truth m such a grotesque garb as to 
render it a mere travesty from on histoncal point of view 
The Indian Muse of History thus became a kmd of maginan 
whose wand performed wonders The successors of these 
first poet-histbnans were actuated by tiie same motives, 
amd even thought that it added to their own glory to 
improve on th^ predecessors and to surpass them m the 
absurdity of their fictions 

While waiting for inquirers, more skdfal than myself, to 
find a way through this labynnth, which to me is absolutely 
meztooable, I oi^ to the pubho a large number of authentic 
records which I have carefully ooQeoted, and which, for 
the most part, oontam partaoulais that ate either w- 
known or only partially known, m the hope that they 
wiU he found not altogether devoid of mterest. 1 behevs, 

‘ These are the three great Hnidn Bpw poems Vide Part IL 
Chapter ZSI, and Part (^pter V. 
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Kb any rate, that they will be acknowledmd to contain 
some useful ma tarialB for future savants wno may under- 
take a complete and methodical Iseabse on the peopte of 




moreover I could not possibly have laid upon . 
seemg that I iras uothout hter^ aids of any mnd during 
my long and absolute sedusion amongst the natives of the 
country. 

In tiiia new edition the contents of my first MS. have 
been carefully revmed and corrected They have, moi^ 
over, been considerably augmented by many ourioua details 
which did not appear in the origmal document. At the 
same time, I have made no suDstantial changes in the 
order and classification of the contmits. Eive or ns 
additional ehapters, and a number of correotioDB and im- 
provements in the body of the work, constitute all the 
mfferenoe between this and the earhes draft. Smoe the 
English tran^tion of the latter appeared, great pohtical 
ohmiges have taken place amongst the people whose 
manners and institutions I have itched ; but, as these 
changes were not taken mto account in my ongmal plan, 
I have not considered myself hound, when tefemng to 
them, to go beyond the himts which 1 presonbed for myself 
in tile first instance. In aQ that Isay f^ut the administra- 
tion of the Peninaula my readers wm at once perceive that 
I have m mmd the Governments preceding that which has 
now made itself master of the destmies of the Indian people, 
and which has freed them from the iron yoke of a long 
senes of arbilxary rulers, under whose oppression they 
groaned during so many centimes 
This colossd domimon, which a European Government 

T.. 1. * »t 


convmced the Powers of Asia of tiie great sapenoiiiy of 
Europeans in evray way, and more especially m the art 
of subjugating and govenung nations. 

We too may weu wonder at a conquest which appears 
indeed almost miraculous. It is difSomt for ns to imagiTia, 
how a mere handful of men managed to coerce mto sub- 
missive obedience a bandied nulhons of people, 
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over a country which extends for twen<y-four degrees of 
latitude north and south and for nearly the same number 
of degrees cast and west And it is s^ more difSoult to 
undeistand how these few men are able to nuunfaup withhi 
the bounds of duty and subordination a population whose 
creeds, habits, customs, and manner of life axe so absolutely 
different from their own 

Yet one will have httle or no difficulty in acoountu^ for 
such a phenomenon if one exaimnes on the one hand the 
spirit, cnaraoter, and institutions of the people governed, 
and on the other the system adopted by those govemmg 
them. The TOople of India have always been accustomed 
to bow their neads beneath the yoke of a cruel and oppres- 
sive despotism and moreover, strange to say, have always 
displayed mere indifference towards those wlm have foicra 
them to it. lattie oared they whether tho princes under 
whom they groaned were of them own country or from 
foreign lanm\ The frequent vicisBitudes that ImeU those 
in power were hardly noticed by their subjects Never did 
the fall of one of these despots cause the least regret; 
never did the elevation of another cause the least Joy. 
Hard expenenoe had taught the Hmdus to disregard not 
only the hope eff better times but the fear of worse. !Eie 
fable of the ass urged by its master to escape £rom approach- 
ing robbers is most appropnate to these people _ Sbey 
have always considerea themselves lucly enough if then 
rebgious and domestio institutionB were Imt untouched by 
those who by good fortune or force of arms had got hold w 
Ihe reins of government 

The European Power which is now established in India 
IS, properly speahmg, supported neither by physical fiuoe 
nor by moral influenoe. ^ is a piece of huge, com^catra 
maclunety, moved by spnngs whioh have been arbilranly 
adapted to it Under the supremacy of the Brahmins &e 
peimle of India hated their government, while they dhenshed 
ami^tespeoted their rulers , under the supremaiy of Euro- 
peans they hate and despise their rulers from the bottom 
of their hearts, while they cherish and leroeot their 
ment. AthI here I would remark that the rule of all the 

‘ This is illnstmted in the feuniliar proverb, • What mettei* it whether 
Kama reigna or the Bakdiasa (BaTana) xeigiiB T ’ — Bn 
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Hinda pnnces, and often that of tbs Mahomedans, tras, 
properly speatog, Brahnuxucal rule, since all posts of 
confidence were l^d by Brahnnns. 

If it be possible to amdiorate the condition of ^ peoj^e 
of India I am convmced that this desirable result will be 
attained under the new rigime, whatever may be said by 
detractors who are ready to find fault with everything 
Whatevm; truth indeed there may be in the prejudiced 
charges, engendered by ignorance and mterested moteves, 
wbi^ are brought against the new order of things, and 
which are perhaps inseparable from every great adn^stra- 
tion, 1 for one cannot bdlieve that a nation so eminently 
distinguished for its beneficent and hniTiB,TiA principles of 
government at home, and above all for its impartial justice 
to all classes alike — 1 for one cannot beheve that this 
nation will ever be blind enough to compromise its own 
noble character by refusmg participation m these benefits 
to a subject people which is content to hve peaceably imdAr 
Its sway. 

At the same time 1 venture to predict that it will attempt 
in vam to effect any very considerable ohanges in the 
social condition of the people of India, whose oharacter, 
prmmples, customs, and ineradicable conservatism will 
alwa^ present insurmountable obstacles. To tn^i.lr^ a 

n le hmpy, it is essential that they themselves «f ho " 1d 
e to be made happy and should co-operate with thorn 
who are worldng for th^ happiness. Now, the people of 
India, it appears to me, neithw possess this desire nor are 
amouB to co-operate to this end. Every reform which is 
obviously devised for their well-being they obstinatdy push 
aa^ if It IS likely in the least degree to disturb their 
of hvmg, them most absurd prejudice, or their most nuenle 
custom. 


Nev^deas the Justice and prudence which the present 
rulers dispaay m endeavouring to make these people less 
’“““'PPy th^ have been hitherto ; the amaety they 
manifest m increasing their matenal comfort; above alL 
the mviolable respect which they constantiy show for the 
^ms and religions behefs of the country; and, lastiv. 
^ protection they afford to the weak as well as to tifc 
strong, to the Brahmin as to the Panah, to the nhr,cf.oy 
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to the Mshomedan, and to the Pagan * all these have con' 
tnbnted more to the consohdation of their poorer thsoi even 
their Tictoiies and conquests 

There is another circomstance no less remarkable irhich 
may account for the atabiht^ and poirer of this Govern- 
ment, and that is the sagacity Tntn wMch it has chosen 
persons to fill places of xesponsibihty under it For up* 
nghtness of character, education, and abihty it ironld be 
hard to find a bodj of pubhc servants betto capable of 
filling Tnth zeal and distmction the oESces, more or les 
important, that are entrusted to them. 

Dunng the thirty years spent by me in the xaiions 
piormces of India I have had the honour of knovmg 
a very large number of these pubhc servants, and it aves 
me much pleasure to testify here to the many escwent 
quahMes vimch I have almost mvaxtably found them to 
possess. Cast away, as it were, on tlie shores of this 
foreign land at a time when my own country was a prey 


to iSthe horrors of a disastrous revolution, I never failed 
to recfflvo from them the warmest hospitahfy. Even 
when a desperate war might well have given use to hi^® 
prejudice against everything French,^ I never failed to find 
amongst the rulers of India many fidends and benefactors 
Worw that the feaff of offending their modesty did not 
forbid my mentioning here in testimony of my regards^ 
TiATnBH of many of them equally distinguished for their 
hi gh ment and for their commondi^ position Bnt even 
at the ri^ of appearing indiscreet 1 cannot pass ova ima 

of them in silence. I cannot, m the fullness of my gratiti^, 
alrs tfl in from mentioning_publicly how much I owe to the 
Honourable Ifc. Araur Henry Cole, the British Eeatot 
in Mysore. 'This worthy ofiScial, whose pubhc and domestic 
virtues, inexhaustible chanty, and polished mann^ ^ 
recognized throughout the whole of the Peninsm, ^ 
fonxuia fitting recogmtion of Ins fine ^aracto iS!]! 
leet ot 


and respect or the natiTes eui/jc;vi/ w «« 
with one voice have hailed him as tba fa^ of tiar 
AH that he has done for the natives of Mysore 
remembered by them. As regards mys^, nothing ^ 
equal the many acta of kindness which to has I»eaped u^ 
SedSg my stay of twenty years in the provmoe subject 
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to luB aathonty. If thesa words even reach him I trust 
t!tet he wiil recognize m them the genuine feelings of 
respect and gratilnde which 1 shall ever cherish towards 
him 

One might accuse me of bhnd preindice if I went so far 
as to afSm that everyhodj vested with authority in this 
land was without exception worthy of high praise. The 
fact is, we do not hve in an age ol nmaoles It is probable, 
it is e^n certain, that not ^ of those entrusted with the 
supervision of this huge pohtical machmery are influenced 
by the purest motives. And yet the system of watchful 
control IB such that any man who aUows himself to be 
tempted from the path of duty by greed and avance 
cannot hope to hide hia corrupt domgs from the eye of 
superior authority for any length of tune. Every subject 
of the dominant power, however humble he may be, is 
allowed the right of free petition; and this is sufliaient 
guarantee that any weU-founded grievances will be set 
nght, any well-proven abuses put a stop to. 

It has been asserted that any great power based TiaithAr 
on a display of force nor on the a&cbon and esteem of 
subject ^races is bound sooner or later to topple under its 
own wei^t. I am far from shainng this opmion altogether. 
The present Government occupies a position m which it 
has httiie or nothmg to fear from eidraneous disturbance. 
!!^e it IS that hhe all empires it is subject to possible 
chances of internal dissension, mihtary revolt, and geue rs l 
insurre^on. But I firmly bdieve that nothing of this 
sort will happen to it so long as it mamtains amongst its 
trooM the perfect disdplme and the sense of comfort 
which at present exist, and so long as it does all m its 
powCT to mahe its yoke scarcely perceptible by penmttmg 
Its subjects every freedom in the exeroee of their somd 
and xeligionB ptacbces ^ 

It IB the poverty of the country which m my opimon 
gives most ca^ for appiehensiou — a poverty which is 
acoom^nira by the most extraordinary supmeness on 
the part of the people themselves. The question is, will 


Akwv viD bew TOtnesB to the ^om of the 

which enbseqaeat histoiy has eo etnkingjjr tended to 
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a ^Tenuncnt which Is nghtily detetmined to be neifiier 
nnjuBt nor oppressive be able always to find within the 
borders of this immense empire means sufficient to enable 
it to meet the heavy expenses of its adEoimstrationii 
3ut, after all, God alone can foretell the destmy of Govern* 
ments’ 

Bat I most retnm to the contents of my work. During 
my long sojonm m India I never let slip any opportumty 
of collecting materials and particulars of all sorts. My 
information has been drawn pmrtly ^m the books which 
are held m highest estimation amongst tiie petmle of India 
and partly from such scattered records as fell by chance 
mto my hands and contamed facts upon whi<^ I could 
thoron^y rely. But m r^axd to fne majoniy of the 
materiel which I now offer to the pubho I am chiefly 
dependent on my own researches, having hved m dose 
and fanuhar mtercourse with persons of every caste and 
condition of life. Probaldy many Europeans settled in 
India would have been more capable than mysdf of per- 
forming the same task ; but I may be permitted to donbt 
whether there has been any person more favoursUy 
situated for leaning information or more zealous in hu 
pursuit of knowledge. I had no sooner arrived amongst 
the natives of India than I recognized the absolute neoesniy 
of gammg their confidence. Accordin^y I made it nv 
constant rule to hve as they did. I adopted then style of 
dodung, and I stuped their customs and methods of bfe 
in order to be exactly like them. I even went so far as 
to avoid any display of repugnance to the majonty of then 
peculiar pieiudioes. By sudi oiroumspect conduct I 
able to ensure a &ee and hearty welcome from perole of 
all castes and conditions, and was often favouted of then 
own accord with the most ounons and mterestmg pox- 
tioukiTS about themselves. 

Tn pubhshmg these records of my xeseaiches I have i^ 
wish to aspire to hterary fame. I have noted dorm just 
what I saw, just what I heard, just what I read. I tave 
aimed only at dmphcity and accuracy. If I have here 
and there ventured to give a few opmiona and conjectures 

* Within these few hues the Abb6, with ostraoriinaCT msi^hes 
embohed the greet problem of Sntub administration m India.— to® 
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of my own, 1 that my teaders will not Boppose that 
I have done so out of vami^ and with the object of posmg 
as a profound scholar, which I am not. However severely 
ontios may attack my work, they cannot be more keenly 
aware of its unp^ections than myself. I know w^ that 
my researches might have been presented in a form more 
agreeable, more ammated, and more mefhodical. There 
are many matters mentioned by me which called for more 

r ifound discussion, dearer ontidsm, and wider treatment. 

mote oorreot and more bnlhant style would have con* 
sealed the dryness of oertam details. But I beg mdu%ent 
readers to consider the cucumstanoes which have prevented 
me from satisfying such conditions Separated os I was 
for mme than thirty years &om all intercourse with my 
fdlow-countrymen, commnmcatmg only lardy and occa* 
sumally with Europeans, passing my whole life in villages 
m the midst of rude cultivators of tiie soil, deprived of 
all the advantages which great mtaes offer to those wnt^ 
who axe dever enough to profit by the labours of tliAir 
predecessara, pieventra from mvoking t^ aid and counsd 
of intelligent men, having no hoo]te to rder to except 
my Bible and a few wntmgs without merit and with* 
out interest which chance rather than choice put into 
my hands, compeQed mdeed to rely upon the imperfect 
recollection of what 1 had read and learned in my youth : 
with aU these disadvanU^ it was oi^ to be arpanted 
that my work would he defective. Heverthdess I am 
persuaded that the notes which 1 have taken so mudi 
tectthle to coUeot will afford some useful material to others 
more fevouiahly situated than mysdf ; and I have there- 
fom no hesitation m offeru^ them to the public. 

There is one motive which above all otoers has in- 
fluenced my determination. It struck me that a faithful 
pictum of the wickedness and inooi^tieB of polytheism 
and iddatiy would by its very ugliness hdp aeatify to set 
off the beauties and perfections of CJhnstianify. It was 
thus that the Lacedaemonians placed drnnkmi slaves in 
the sight of Iheir claldren in order to inspire the latter 
with a honor of intemperance. 

Th^ is every reason to beheve that the true God was 
wefi known to the peoiie of India at the time when they 
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iixst banded thcmselTcs together as a nation. For who 
can doubt that out blessed rchgion was on^ally that of 
the whole world < Who can donbt that it would have 
exercised universal sway from the days of Adam to 
end of time ii its oiigmol form as cstabhshed by God 
Himself and its pnnutiva traditions had been carnally 
respected ^ Unfortunately human passion gamed the 
upper band. Whole nations were comipted, and men 
made for themselves a religion more smfed to the depravily 
of their own hearts. Nevertheless, what has now bewme 
of the innumerable deities of Greece and Rome i They 
have vanished like an empty, transitory dream Let na 
pray that the Alnugbty may be pleased to allow the torch 
of Timth to illnmtno the countnes watered by the Ganges ' 
Doubtless the time is still far distant when the stubborn 
Hmdu wnll open his eyes to the hght and tear himself 
away from his dark supcrstitioDs , but let ns not demiair, 
a day will come when the standard of the Cross wiu be 
flying over the temples of India os it flies now over her 
strong places 

Certain statements to bo fonnd in my work wifl seem 
almost incredible to my readme All ^t I can say is 
that I have set down nothing without assutmg myself 
most carcfi^y of its iruthfimicss For the rest, my 
readers will feel mueh less doubt as to the accuracy m 
these statements when they have learned to recognize 
how eminently onginal the people of India are m their 
manners and customs So on^nal ore they, indeed, that 
one may search in vain for types, or anything epproaohuig 
to tjrpes, of them amongst other na'bons of the worl^ 
ancient or modem 

With regard to caste usages I must warn my readem 
that my researches were confined to the provinces soueb 
o( the Kistna Eiver, where I passed most of the tune that 


* Yet even now the ntnabet of Cbnstuns in India u, comptafipdx 
•peakine, small THiey form about 75 per cent of *bole wpnB- 
twn, and nearly 75 pec cent of the total are limnd in Madiat ttaw^ 
eoTB, Hyderabad. Sfyaore, and Ooohin. And ““«««»«. 
fiim-Kfiana of thcsB parts a distfngnwhed and rnnch-trarelled mean er w 
the Civj! Service recently remarked, * Their Chtirtiawtl* “• * 


—Ed 
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1 was in India. I cannot say whether these usa^ axe the 
taunn to the noith of that nver and in Hindnstan proper ; 
but if any difieiencea there be it is probable that they 
east only in form. There is no place m India which does 
not possess certain customs and ]mactices of its own, and 
it would be impossiUe to giwe desoriptaoiiB of them ah. 
FundamentaiU^ however, caste constitutions are the same 
everywhere, t^thermore, however many the shades of 
difference between the various castes, however diversified 
the customs that conixol them, oidy si^t differences 
exist between the vanous forms of xehgiouB bi^ef . Indeed, 
the rehgion of the Hindus may be som to form a common 
centre for the numerous elements which constitute Huidnimn 
m its widest sense. Moreover there is a certain general 
uniformity of rule and practice in everyd^ social matters, 
which compdb one to look upon the different masses of 
the population as beloiming m reality to one big faniily. 
Nevmrt^lesa, whatever 1 may say m the foiDowing pages 
must not be given a too general meanmg, for it is hardly 
necessary to point out that in such a huge country there 
are many pecnliantaes of language and custom which are 
purely local m character. For instance, a careful observer 
would see less resemblance between a Tamil and a Canaiese, 
between a Telugu and a Mahratta, than between a Erench- 
man and an En^shmon, on Italian and a German. 

Even when they minate or travd from one province 
to another, natives of India never tihiow off what I may 
call the olmxaoienstics of their natal soil In the midst of 
them new surroundingB they invanaWy preserve thrir own 
language and oustoms 

On the Malabar coast one may count five different 
tribes, estabhshed from time immemorial, within a hundred 
ieames of temto^ north and south They are the Naira 
or Naurma, the Kvrgaa or Kudagaa, the Tidna, the Ron- 
kania, and the Katuiraa. Although amalgamated in some 
^gree, each of these tnhes still preserves to the present 
toy the language and mode of life peculiar to the itoce 
from which it ongmally sprang The same thum may be 
canaxked throughout the Peninsula, but espedaUy m the 
^mil country Md in Mysore, where many fanubes of 
Telugns are to be found whose ancestors were obhged for 
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the second part I have discussed the Brahmins more par- 
tunilarly, bol^ in themsdves and in tdaticn to other castes. 
The third part contains particolais of the telTgfons tenets 
and deities of India. 

Among the papers which are published separately, as 
Appendices, there is one on the Jams which I nope win he 
read not without interest, lliese schismatics are to ho 
ionnd in great nnmbeis in the western prodcce^ of the 
Pe mn snla, and especially m Malabar, where th^ Tet^n'-ffTA 
the majonly of the population. They form a porfeetTy 
distinct class, and diffra widely from the Brahmins in tn&t'.j 
essential points of doctrme and practice. 



PART I 


GENERAL VIEW OF SOCIETY IN INDIA, 

AND GENERAL RESIABES ON THE OASTB SYSTEM 

CHAPTER I 

Divinon and Sabdlvulon of Caitea — Outea peonLar to Certain £ro- 
vineea — ]PartioiilBr Uflagsa of some OaBtea — IKvuion of Castes 
foimded on Puentae^-^nbordination of Castes— Ont\mrd Signs 
of certain Castes — &vuu>a of Casto-gfottps into Bight>band and 
Loft-iiBncL 

Thu word ccuie is danmd from tha Portugnese, and is 
need in Enrom to designate the diAerant inbes or dasses 
into which the people of India axe divided^. The most 
ordinary dassiflcation, and at the same tune the most 
ancient, divides them into four mam castes The fint 
and most distingmshed of all is that of jBrahmana, or 
Braimtna; the second m rank is that of Kshatnyas, or 
Bajaha ; tiiie third the Vatsj/ae, or LandhtMers and Jlfer- 
ehmta, and the fourth the Svdraa, or Oidhvaiore and 
Mentals. 

The fonotions proper to each of these four mam castes 
are few Brahmins, priesthood and its vanoiis duties ; fw 
Eshatn jas, mihtaiy semes m aB its bzsnohes ; for Vwsyas, 
agnoultore, trade, and cattle>breedmg ; and for Sadr^ 
general semtude. But I will deaonbe more fully hereanw 
the several social distmotions which axe attached to each 
of them. 

Each of the four mam castes is subdivided mto many 
others, the number of which it is difficult to determine 

> The Bsnsknt word is Verna < 
di&Eenoe of ooloor lietvsBD tbs 
inbabitents Uie distmction of oul 


• cofour^^tlias 

Aryan 
9 was 
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because the sabdivistons vary according to looaUty, and 
a snb-caste esislang in one province is not necessarily found 
m another. 

Amongst the Brahmins of the south of the Peninsula, 
for example, there are to be found three or four prindpal 
diviaons, and each of thsse a gain is subdivided mto at 
least twenty others. The lines of demarcataon between 
them ore so well defined as to prevent any hind oi union 
between one Bnb*caste and another, especially in the case 
of marriage. 

!l^e E^triyas and Vaisyas are also ^lit up into many 
divisions and subdivifflons. In Southern Tndia neither 
Eshaixiyas nor Vaisyas are very numerous ; but there are 
considerable numbers of the former in Northern India. 
Howbeit, the Brahmins assert that the true Eshatnya 
caste no longer exists, and that those who pass for such 
are m reahty a debased race. 

The Sudra caste is divided into most sub-castes. Nobody 
in any of the provmces where I have hved has ever been 
able to inform me as to the exact number and names of 
them. It 18 a common saying, however, that there are 
18 chief sub-castes, which are agam split up mto 108 lesser 
divisions. 

The Sudras are the most numerous of the four mpin 
castes. They form, in fact, the mass di the population, 
and added to the Panahs, or Outcastes, they represent at 
le^ nme-tenths of the inhabitants. When we consider 
that the Sudras possess almost a monc^oly of the vanous 
foiM of arbsan employment and manual labour, and that 
in mdia no perstm can exercise two professions at a famaj 
it IB not surpnrfng that the numerous individuals who 
form this mam caste axe distributed over so manv distinct 
branches *' 


Ho\rever, th^ axe several classes of Sudras that exist 
omy m certom provinces. Of all the provmces that 
i Uved the Drayidian, or Tamil, country is the one 
where the ranufioalaons of caste appeared to me wna* 
numerous There ate not nearly so many ramifications of 
caste m M^re or the Deccan. Nowhere in these latter 
^vmcra^ have I come across castes carrespondmc to 
those which are known in the Tamil country under the 
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names of MooddLy, Agambady, JHaUcman, Tottyar, Udaiyaa, 
Vadeyen, Umhyen, PaUen and several others ^ 

It should he zemarhed, however, that those Sudra castes 
which axe occupied ezdusively m employments indispens- 
able to all mviiized soaetiea are to be found everywhere 
under names varying with the languages of different 
locahties Of such I may cite, amongst others, the gar- 
deners, the shepherds, the weavers, the PoncAafas (the 
five castes of arttsans, compiiang the caipenters, gold- 
smiths) blachsnutbs, founders, and in general dl workers 
in metals), the manufacturers and venders of oil, the 
fishermen, the potters, the washermen, the barbns, and 
some others these form part of the great mam caste 
of Su^as ; bnt the different castes of cultivators hdd the 
first rank and disdainfully regard as their in&nots all 
^ose belongmg to the pro^^ons just mentioned, refusmg 
to eat with those who practise thm. 

In some districts there axe castes which are not to be 
met with elsewhere, and which may be diairngmshed by 
peculianties of their own I am not aware, for example, 
that the veiy remarkable oaste of Noire, whose women 
enjoy the pnvilem of possessing several husbands, is to be 
found anywhere but m Travancore*. Amongst these same 
people, agam, is anofber distinct caste called Nambvdxn, 
which observes one abominable and revolting custom The 
gurls of this caste are usually mamed before the age of 
puberty; but if a gprl who haa axrived at an age when 
the fflgns of pnberty are apparent happens to die before 
having had mtercoi^ with a man, caste custom ngorously 
demands that the inanimate corpse of the deceased shall 
be subjected to a monstrous conneaon. For this purpose 
the girrs parents are obliged to procure by a present m 
mon^ some wretched fdlow wilbng to consummate such 
a disgusting form of matriage : for were the mamoge 

X MooiiBy, * obiof man ' ot lugUy rei^oteble tnder JganibBisf, be 
wbo peifotnu mcnwl offices m traplcs ot palaces jntUaman, 
enltiTators ffiatipar,ac8steofl8faoitrezs. a potter FoiW<>> 

a fidieriiian. UpthffeTi, salt mamdaotorer. PaSen, araicnltunst 

* It tronld be more correct to say West CSoast Moreover, elineocD 
Mair women an commonly dcserlbed as poWandrons, they am am twiy 
to, lor thongh they enjoy the pnnl^ e« ohanging their husbands, mey 
do not entertain more than one husband at a Ittne.— £o 
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not constmunated the family would consider itsdf dis- 
honouied^. 

The caste of KvUim, or robbers, who exercise th^ 
calling as an hereditary right, is found only m the Marava 
coun^, which borders on the coast, or Mung, districts. 
The num of the country are of the same caste. They 
regard a robber’s occupation as discreditable ndther to 
themsdves nor to their fellow castemen, for the simple 
reason that they consider robb^ a duly and a n^t 
sanctioned by ^cent. They are not ashamed of their 
caste or occupation, and if one were to ask of a ZuUar to 
what peo^e ne belonged he would coolly answer, ' I am 
a robber t ’ This caste is looked upon m the district of 
Madura, where it is widely difinset^ as one of the most 
distmguished among the Sudras. 

There exists m we same part of the county anotiier 
caste, known as the Tohyara, m which brothers, uncles, 
nephews, and other near rations are all entitled to possess 
thrir wives in common. 

In Eastern M^rsore there is a caste called Moraa-Ohkala^ 
MakleHu, in whi^ when the mother of a family ^ves her 
eldest dai^hter in marriage, she is obhsed to submit to 
the amputation of two jomte of the numlle finger of 
the ring finger of the i^t hand. And if the bnde’s 
be dead, the bnd^room’s mother, or in default of her the 


‘ matOTer may have been the eaBe m the days of the Abb6, these 
eastonu no longer exist In regard to this, Mr. W Lc^,mhi8Jtramiol 
0 / Moloior, wntes thus: ‘To make tardy retribution— if it deserves 
ancn a mme— to munen vho die nnmamed, the eorpee, it is ««id . 
unnot be burnt till a tab string (the Hindu equivalent of the weddina- 
raig of Europe) u tied round the neck of the corpse, srhile lyme on the 

relative. Nambuduia ere exmeduely 
their funeral ceremonies and observances, and tee 
Abbd Dubois^ a^nt of what was rdated to him iMard^ii o^ 
obse^oes at this stonM funeral.pile marriage leqmre^iiitmtion ’ 
1 »?*? membew o^ Nambndm 

knowledge of 

have wnvmeed me that tee Abbd must haw mis- 
^rs^d hm faformant In regard to the piacbce nhwh he records 
n^ What IS done in such a case is merely to perform the rteoous 

of ^ ^ ^ 
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mother of tho nearest relattve, must submit to this cruel 
mutilation 

Shiny other castes emt in various districts which ate 
distinguished by practice no less foohsh than those above 
mentioned. 

Generally spcahing, thero are few castes which am not 
distinguished by some special custom ijmte apart from the 
pcouhox tchgious usa^ and ccremomes which the oom- 
mumty may prescribe to ^aranteo or sanction civil con- 
tracts In the out and colour of their dothes and in the 
stylo of ivcanng thorn, in the pecuhar shape of their jewels 
and in the manner in which they are dismayed on ronons 
parts of die person, the various castes hare many rules, 
each possessing its own significance. Some observe rites 
of tlieir own m tbcir funeral and momoge ceremonies, 
others possess ornaments which they alone may use, or 
flags of certain colours, for various ceremomes, which no 
other caste may carry. Yet, absurd as some of these 
j^ctices may appear, they arouse neither contempt nor 
^sliko in mornl^ of other castes whch do not admit 
them Tho most perfect toleration is the rule in snob 
mattera As long as a caste conforms on tho whde to the 
recognized rules of decorum it is TOmuttod to follow its 
own bent in its domestic affairs wi&out intmTuption, end 
no other castes ever think of blaming or even cntioizmg 
it, although Its practices may be in direct opposition to 
their own 

There are, nevertheless, some onstoms which, olthough 
scrupulously observed m the oonntiies where they esast, 
are so strongly opposed to the rules of decency and decorum 
generally Imd down that they are spoken of with dw- 
appiohation and sometimes with horror by tbs zest of the 
community. Tho following may be mentioned among 
praotioes of this nature. 

Xn. the mtenor of Mysore, women are obliged to awom* 
pany the male inmatra of the house whenever the 
retire for the calls of nature, and to deanse them wim 
water afterward. This practice, which is usually viewed 

* Thw onstom u no longer obrerred ; instead of tho two ®“S®*^***^ 

oinpatatedi ttey oro now merely faonnd together end thne rendeieo nnn* 

for nee— Bn. 
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mill £sgosi in other parts of the oonntiy, is here regarded 
as a dgn of raod bieedii:^ and is most oaxefoUy obsoved^. 

The use m intoxicating liqnors, which is condemned by 
respectable people thxonghout almost the whole of India, 
is nevertheless permitted amongst the people who dw«U in 
the jnn^es and hiU tracts of the West Coast. There the 
lead^ castes of Sndras, not excepting even the women 
and ebildren, openly drink arrack, the brandy of tbe 
country, and toddy, the fermented jmce of the pahn. 
Each inhabitant in &08e parte has his toddy-dealer, who 
regularly brm^ him a daily supply and takes in retr^ an 
equival^t in gram at harvest time. 

The Brahmm inhabitante of these parts are forbidden 
a like indulgence under tlm pmalty of exduaion from 
caste. But they 8 up|dy the dmect by opium, the use of 
which, although univorsally interacted elsewhere, is never- 
theless considered much ob]eotioDahle tVim the use of 
intoxicatii^ hquots. 

The people of these damp and unhealthy districts have 
no doubt learut by experience that a moderate use of 
spirits or opium is necessary for the preservation of health, 
and that it protects them, partially at any rate, a gn-initti 
the ill effects of the malanous miasma amidst winch they 
are obhged to hve. Nothing indeed but absolute necessi'fy 
could have induced them to contraveue m this way one 
of the most venerable precepts of Elindu dvihzation. 

The various classes of Sudras who dwell in the hills of 
the Gamatic observe smongst tiieu domestic x^ulations 
a practice as peculiar as it is disgusting. Both men and 
women pass their bvos in a state of undeanness and never 
toeir dothes. When once they have put on doths 
™h from the looms of the weavers they do not leave 
teem off until the material actually drops from rottenness. 




worn day and night for several months 
Boated with perspiration and soiled with dirt, espedally 
m the ^ tte women, who continually use them for 
wiping their and who never dhai^ their garments 
until wear and tear have rendered them ahsolutdy hba^ii b 
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Yet this revolting haKt is most religiously observed, 
ud, u wybody irere so rash as to wash but once in water 
tbe cloths mth which he or she is covered, exclusion from 
^te would be the ineviteble consequence. This custom, 
howevOT, may be due to the scarcity of water, for in this 
of the country there are only a few stagnant ponds, 
wlwh would ve^ soon be contaminated if dl toe in- 
hamtants of a village were allowed to wash their garments 
in them 

Hlany rebgious customs are foDowed only by certain 
sects, and are of purely local character For instance, it 
is only in (he distncts of Western Mysore that I have 
observed Monday in each week kept nearly m the 
way as Sunday is among Chnstians On that day the 
villagers abstam from ordinaiy labour, and particularly 
from such as, like ploughing, requires the use of ore " and 
fane Monday is consecrate to Basava (the Bull), and 
18 set apart for the special worship of that deity Hence 
it is a day of rest for their catBe rather than for themselves. 

This praoface, however, w not in vogue except in the 
districts where the I/ingayats, or followers of Siva^, prc' 
dominate ^Qils sect pays more particular homage to the 
Bull than the rest of Iw Hmdus, and, in Gie districts 
where it predominates, not only keeps up the stnet ohserv* 
anco of the day thus consecrated to the diviniiy, but forces 
other castes to follow its example. 

Independently of the divisions and subdivisions common 
to all castes, one may farther observe in each caste dose 
family alliances cemented by intermarriage &ndu8 of 
good family avoid as far os possible intermamago with 
Familtcs outside their own citcle They always aim at 
marrying their children into the famiLes which are already 

' Mr L. Rice, in liia Jtfywre and Coorg, remerks: ‘Idngajvts* The 
distinctive nuirL of this enste is the wearing on the person of a Jattfittnia 
Itngam, or portahlc Imp It is a small rack stone about the size of 
an ncom, and is enshnned in a silver box of pcenliar sbapo, which is 
worn suspended from the neck or tied round the arm The foUoi^ of 
Baeava (the founder of the sec^ wiio'c name literally means Bvu, was 
in fact regarded as the incnroation of Ksn^, the boll of Siva) an properly 
called Lmgavaatos, but Lingayats has become o well-known desip^oo, 
though not used by themselves the name Sivahhakta or Siraebsr being 
one they generally assnme.'— Es 
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ftlliAft to tbem, and the nearer the relationship the more 
easily are mamagM contracted. A widower is reamed 
to bis deceased wife’s sister, an uncle marries his niece, 
a first cousin bis first cousin. Peasons so related 
possess an esdusive privilege of intermanying, upon the 
ground of such idationsbip ; and, if they choose, they 
can prevent any other union and enforce thdr own pre* 
ferential lij^t, however old, unsmted, infirm, and poor 
may be^. 

In this conneidon, however, several strange and lidioulous 
distmotaons are made. An unde may marry the daughter 
of his dster, hut in no case may he marry we daughter of 
his brother. A brother's obildren may marry a sister’s 
childten, but the diddren of two brothers or of two sisters 
may not intermany. Among descendants from the same 
stock die male lura alwaj^ has the nght of contracting 
marriage with the female line; but ^e duldxen of the 
same Ime may never intermarry. 

The reason mven for this custom is that dnldien of the 
male Ime, as dso those of the female line, continue from 
generation to generation to call themsdves brothers and 
Bisters for as long a time as it is pubbdy recognized that 
they spring from the same stock. A man would be many- 
ing biB Bister, it would be said, if the ofaddma of either 
male or tiie female hue intermarried amon^t themselves ; 
whereas the duldren of the male line do not call the children 
of the female Ime brothers and sisters, and vice versa, but 
can each, other by special names ezptessive of the rdation- 
ship. Thus a man can, and even must, marry the daughter 
of ms sister, but never the daughter of hm brother. A 
male first eousm mames a female first oousm, the daughter 
of bis maternal aunt ; but m no case may be marry the 
daughter of his paternal uncle. 

This rule is umvetsally and invariably observed by all 
castes, from the Brahnun to the Paiiah. It is obligatory 
on the male line to nmte itself with the female bne. Agree* 
ably to this a custom has exisen wbidi so fia as I know 
IS peculiar to the Brahmins They are ail supposed to 
know tile gotnaa or stodr from whiw they spring : that is 

MQjia (Hutom u gndaaQjr giviag way now amongst the higher castes 
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to eay, tb^ know \rho was the ancient ITtutt or devotee 
from whom they descend, and thej always ta^ cam, m 
order to avoid mtermainage with a i^maie descen^t of 
this remote pnestiy ancestor, to maiEiy into a gotram o&er 
than their own 


Hmdns who cannot contract a snitable marriage amongst 
their own relations ace nevertheless bound to many m 
their own caste, and even in that subdivision of it to which 
th^ belong. In no case aie they permitted to contiact 
marriages with strangem. Furthermore, persons bdongmg 
to a caste m one part of the conntiy cannot contmct 
marriages with persons of the same caste m another part, 
even though th^ may be premsdy tiie same castes mider 
different names Thus the Tamil fedegera aiad the Canioese 
Tlppareru would never consent to take wives from the 
Tmugu Qfdlavarv, and the Thmil PtUag, although the &st 
two are, exc^t for their names, identical with the second 
two 

The most distinguished of the fonr main castes into 
which the Hindns were orimnaUy separated by their first 
l^dators is, as we have odoxe temarlmd, that of the 
Brahmins. After them come the Eshatnyas, or Rajahs 


Supenonty of rank is at present warmly contested betireen 
the Vaisyas, or merolmiite, and the Sadias, or cnltivatois 
The former appear to have ahnost entirely lost tbar 
supenonty exc^ in the Ehndu hooks, whm th^ ^ 
invariably placed hefom the Sudras. In ordinary life the 
latter hmd themselves to he snpenor to tiie Va^as, ana 
consider themselves privileged to maiic their ropenon^ m 
many respects by treating them with contumely. 

With regard to the Vaisya caste an almost mcremW® 
but nevertheless well-attested peonhaiity is ev^whem 
observable There is not a pre^ woman to be founo m 
the caste I have never had mnw to do with tiie wmm 
at the Vaisya caste , I cannot therefore without 
veutnre to add my testimony to that of others <m ^ 
subject ; but I confess that the few Vai:^ .a mn 

seen from time to time were not such as to " 
an ocular refutation of the populat ptejnioe. Hoimv , 
Vaisya women axe generally wealthy, and they m P 
to nmke up for thdr lack of beauty by their elegant attwc. 
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SUB-DIVISIONS OB CASTES 

Even the Tt rn-hTniwii do not hold the highest soraal xank 
nndiroated. The PamMat, or five claves of artisans 
already mentioned, refose, in some districts, to acknow- 
ledge Brahmin pr^ominance, although these five classes 
themselves ate considered to be of very low rank amon^t 
the Sudras and are everywhere hdd m contempt. Brahi^ 

S tedominanoe is also still more warmly contested by the 
alns, of whom I have treated in one of tiie Appendices to 
this work. 

As to the particnlar subdivisions of each caste it is 
difficult to decide the order of faiermcohy ohs^ved amongst 
them. Sub-castes which axe despised m one district are 
often gready esteemed in another, according as they con- 
duct them^ves with greater propriety or follow more 
important calhngs. Thus the caste to which the ruler of 
a country belongs, however low it may be considered 
elsewhere, ranks amon^t the highest in the ruler’s own 
dommions, and every member of it derives some refiection 
of deputy from its chief. 

Afto all, pubho cn^on is the surest guide of caste 
superiority amongst the Sudras, mid a very shght acquam- 
tanoe with the customs of a province and with the private 
life of its inhabitants will suffice for fizxog the position 
which each caste has acquired by common consent. 

In general it will be found that those castes are most 
honoiued who are particular in keeping themselves pure 
by constant bathing and by abstaimng from aTiinm.1 
food, who axe exact in the observance of marriage regula- 
tions, who keep their wonmn shut up and punish 
severely when they err, and who xesmutely the 

oostoms and ^vileges of their order. 

Of all the fijndus the Brahmins strive most to keep np 
appearances of ontwaid and inward purity by frequent 
ablataoiiB and severe abstmenoe not only from TTif^a t and 
eyeiythmg that has contained the prmciple of life, but 
also from several natural products of the earth which 
preijudice and superstitaon teach them to be impure and 
defilmg. It is chiefly to the scmpulous observance of 
such cnstoDU that the Brahmins owe the predominance of 
their lUnstiious order, and the reverence and respect with 
which they are everywhere treated. 
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Amongst tlio dilTurent dosses of Siidros, those vho 
permit nidow remomogo are considered the most object, 
and, except the Pariahs, I knon very fen castes in a Inch 
snoh mnrnngcs are allowed to tako place openly and wsth 
the sanction of the casto K 

Thu division into castes is the paramount distinction 
amongst the Hindus , but there is still another division, 
that of scots The two best known ate those of Siva and 
Vishnu, which ate again divided into a large number of 
others. 

Thera ate several castes, too, Trhioh may be distinguished 
by certain marks painted on the forehead or other parts of 
the body 

The first three of the four main castes, that » to say 
the Brahmins, Ksliatnyos, and Vais^'os, arc distinguishca 
by n tiun cord hung across from the left shoulder to the 
right hip. But this cord is also worn by the Jains and even 
by the Panclialas, or five castes of artisans, so one is apt to 
bo deceived by it 

From what has been said it will appear that the name 
of a caste forms after all its best indioation It was thus 
that the tubes of Israel ware distinguished The names of 
several of the Hindu castes have a knoim meanmg , but 
for the most part they date from such ancient times that it 
IS impossible to find out their significance 

Thera is yet another division more general than any 
I have referred to yet, namely, that into Right-bond and 
Left-hand factions. This appears to be but a modern 
invention, since it is not mentioned in any of the ancient 
books of the country ; and I have been assured that it m 
unloiown in Northern India Be that as it may, 1 do not 
beheve that any idea of thm baneful institution, as it exists 
at the present day, over entered the heads of those wisa 
lawgivers who considered they had found m caste distmo- 
tions the best guarantee for the observance of the laws 
which they presenbed for the people 

This division into Right-hand and Left-hand faOTOM, 
whoever invented it, has turned out to bo the most diierw 

* BomairuEo of virein mdom nr oao of tho fowmost pln^ !?,£* 

S lotform of Social Reform, bat it it opposed violently ^ the oraw 
ox —Bo 
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^starbei of the public peace. It has proved a perpetud 
Bouioe of nots, am the cause ci eadless aiumosi.ty amongst 
the natives. 

Most castes belong either to the Left-hand or Bi^t-hand 
faction. The foimei compiiaes the Vaisyas or ticading 
daases, the Pane^ofos or artisan chusses, and some of the 
low Sudia castes. It also contains the lowest caste, namely, 
the GhnuMers or leather-worters, who are looked upon as 
its chief sv^ort. 

To the Bight-hand faction belong most of the higher 
castes of Sudras. The Panahs ore its dud support, as 
a proof of which th^ dory m the title T(dangat-MougaUar, 
or friends of the Bsdit-hand. In tiie disputes and con- 
flicts which so often take place between the two faota ona it 
IS always the Pariahs who make tiie most disturbance and 
do the most dam^ 

The Brahmins, Bajahs, and several daases of Sudras are 
content to remain neutral, and take no part m these 
qnarrelB. They are often chosen as arlntras in the difter- 
enoes wldoh the two factions have to settle between them- 
selves. 


The oppotition between the two factions arises from 
certain e:mutive pnvileges to winch both lay daim. But 
as these alleged pnvil^es are nowhere deaxfy defined and 
recognized, tim result m confution and uncertain^, and 
are with difficulty capable of settlement. In these mtcnm- 
atances one cannot nope to cmrahate both parties ; all 
that one can do ia to endeavour to compromiae matters as 
far as possible. 

When one faction trespasses on the so-called nghts of 
the other, tumults arise wMoh spread gradually over large 
tra^ of temtory, afiotd oppoxtinuty for tgce aa e a of m 
genei^y end m bloody conflicts. The Hmdu, 
ordinarily so timid and gentle in aiu other dicnmstances of 
jm, ^ms to change bis nature oompletdy on ocoaaons 
like toes& There is no danger that he wifi, not heave in 
mamtaimng what he calls his n^ts, and rather than 
Bailee a ti^ of them he will eorpose himsdf without fear 
to the risk of losms his life. 


I have several times witnessed inRfcn.Tin(w nF 


Insunecbons excited by the 
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btotions and pushed to such an estreme of fuiy tTiat. the 
presence of a mihtai^ force has been miaiffiniATif. to queU 
tiiSBi, to aJlay the ciamonr, or to control the excesses in 
which the contending i^ctions consider themsdves entil^ 
to indulge. 

Occasionally, when the magisixates &il to effect a re* 
conoihation by peaceful means, it is necessary to resort to 
force in order to suppress the disturbances I have some* 
times seen these rioters stand up against several discharges 
of artdlery without exhibifang any sign of sulnmBsion. 
And when at last the aimed force has succeeded m restoring 
order it is only for a time. At the very first opportumiy 
the noters are at work again, regardless of the punishment 
they l^ve received, and quite ready to renew the confiiot 
as obstinately as b^re. Such axe the excesses to which 
the mild and peaceful Hmdu abandons hsmstif when his 
courage is axoused by rehgious and pohtical fanaticism 

The nghts and pnvileges for whion the Hindus are ready 
to fight such sanguinary battles appear hi^y ndioolons, 
especially to a European. Perhaps the sole cause of the 
contest is the n^t to wear ahppexs or to nde through 
the streets in a pdanquin or on horseback dunng mamage 
festivals. Sometunes it is the pnvilege of bemg escorted 
on oeriam occasions by armed retamers, sometones that 
of havmg a trumpet sounded m front of a procession, or 
of being accompanied by native musiciaiis at pubho c^ 
momes Perhaps it is simply the particular kmd of mumcal 
mstcument suitable to such occasions that is in dispute; 
or perhaps it may he the nght of caxiying flags of cmam 
colours or certain devices during these oeieznomes Sncn 
at any rate are a few of the pnvileges for which Hindus 
are r^y to out each other’s throats. ^ 

It not unfrequentiy happens that one faction 
attack on the nghts, teal or pretended, of the other There* 
upon the trou^ begins, and soon becomes general n it 
is not appeased at the very outset by prudent and vigcrous 
measures on the part of the magistracy. 

I could mstence very many examples heanng on 
fatal distmction between Bight*hBnd and Left-hand , 
what I have already said is enough to show the spin^m™ 
n.T»inntAa the Hmdus m this matter. I once witnesaeo 
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PETTY CAUSES OE DISPUTE 

a dispute of iibis natore betereen the Paiiahs and ChvcJilers, 
or leather-TTorkets There seemed reason to fear sn^ 
disastrous consequences throughout the whole district in 
question, that many of the more peaceful inhabitants began 
to desert their villages and to car:^ away their goods and 
chattels to a place ofsafety, Just as is done when the country 
is tl^tened by the near approach of a Mahxatta army. 
However, matters did not reach this estrexmty. The 
princn pal inhatetants of the district opportunely offered to 
arbitrate in the matter, and they succeeded by diplomacy 
and concihataon in smoothmg away the difficmtaes and in 
appeasmg the two factions, who were only awaitmg the 
signal to attack each other. 

One would not easily guess the cause of this fomudable 
commotion. It simply arose from the fact that a ChacMer 
Imd dared to appear at a pnbho ceremony with red flowers 
stuck in his turban, a pnvfl^ which the Panahs alleged 
to belong esdusiv^dy to the Bight‘hand faction^ { 


CSHAPTER n 

Advantages lesnltnig from Caste ISvisions — Similar Divisioiib amongst 
many Ancient Xlations. 

Mant ]^t8onB studyso imperf eotly the spirit rmd character 
of tile duEerent nations that inhabit the earth, and the in* 
fluence of ohmate on their manners, customs, predilections, 
and nsagea, that they ate astoms^d to find how widely 
such nations dJjSEer from each other. Trammelled by the 
prejudices of their own surroundings, such persons thinTr 
nothing well regulated that is not indladed in the pohfy 
and government of their own country. They would lit™ 
to see aU nations of the earth placed on precisely the same 
footang as themselTes. Everythmg which differs from thw 
own customs they considfir either uncivilized or ndionlous. 

^ These fiictto fi^te have gcadualiy disappeared nnder the oiviliziiig 
tnnnraces of edneatum and good government ; and if tiinr evnr ocenr 
at au, are ronfined to the lowest castes and never spread beyond the 
iumts of a vmege The distmctions between the two ttctuna, however, 
atul 033St*^£De 
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Now, although man’s natote is pietfy mnch the Bama all 
the world over, it ia snbjeot to so many difffjWjptwti ons 
caused by sod, chmate, food, rehgion, education, and otiliet 
ciicmnstances pecuhar to difierent countries, that the 
system of civihzataon ad<^ted by one peojde would ]dunge 
another into a state of barbansm and cause its comiilete 
downfall 

1 have heard some rarsons, sensible enough m other 
respects, but imbued with all the prejudices that they have 
brought with them from Europe, prcmonnce what appean 
to me an altogether erroneous judgement in the matter of 
caste divtsions amongst the Einaas In thrir opunon, 
caste is not only useless to the body pohtio, it is alro ridi- 
culous, and even calculated to faring trouble and disorder 
on the people For my part, having hved many years on 
friendly tenns with the Hmdus, I have been able to study 
their national life and character closely, and 1 have arrived 
at a quite opposite dedsion on this snbject of caste I 
beheve caste division to be in many respects the cief- 
d^cBttvre, the happiest eSor^ of Hmdn legislation I am 
persoa^d that it is simidy and sbldy due to the distnlni' 
tion of the people into castes that India did not lapse mto 
a state (ri barbarism, and that she preserved and j^eoted 
the arts and sciences of dnlization whilst most other 
nations of the earth remained m a state of barhansm 
1 do not consider caste to be free from many great draw- 
backs : but I believe that the resnlting advantages, m the 
case of a nation constituted like the Hindus, more than 
outwmgh the resulting evils. 

To establish tbs Justice of this contention we have omy 
to ^mice at the condition of the vanons races of mmi who 
live in the same latitude as the Hindus, and to conader 
the past and pment status those among th^ 
natoial disposition and character have not been inflnenoeo 
for good by toe pumfyi^ doctnnes of Revealed Behm® 
We can judge what the Hindus would hove been like, 
they not been hdd within the pale of somal dnty by miste 
legolations, if we glance at neighbouring nations o* 
the Peninsula and east of it beyond the Genges M fef®* 
fihina. In China itself a template dimate ® 
of government pecuhoriy adapted to a people unlike any 
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other in the wodd have prodaced the same effect as the 
distinction of caste among the Hindus 
After much careful thought 1 can discover no other 
reason except caste which accounts for the Hindus not 
having fallen into the same state of barbarism as their 
neighbours and as dmost all nations inhabiting the tomd 
zone Caste assigns to each individual his onm profession 
or calhi]^; and the handing down of this system from 
father to son, from generation to generation, makes it 
impossible for any person or his descendants to change 
the condition of lue which the law assi^ to him for any 
other. Such an institution was probably the only means 
that the most dear-sighted prudence could devise for main- 
tauung a state of civihzation amongst a people endowed 
witii ^ peculiar charaotenstics of the Hmdus. 

We can picture what would become of the Hindus if 
they were not k^t withm the bounds of duty by the rules 
and penalties of caste, Iw lookmg at the position of the 
Panahs, or outcastes of Lidia, who, oheck^ by no moral 
restramt, abandon themselves to their natural propensities 
Anybody who has studied the conduct and character of 
the peo]^e of this class— which, by the way, is the largest 
of any m India ^ — will agree with me that a State consist- 
ing entirely of such inhabitants could not long endure, 
and could not fad to lapse before long into a condition of 
barbarism. For my own part, being j^eotly famihar with 
this class, and acquamtra with its natural preddections 
and sentiments, I am persuaded tiiat a nation of Panahs 
left to themselves would speedily become worse than the 
hordes of cannibals who wander in the vast waste of 
Afnca, and would soon take to devounng each other. 

am no less convinced tlmt if the Hmmis were not kept 
withm the limits of duty and obedience by the Efystem of 
caste, mid by the penal regulations attached to each phase 
of it, they would soon become just what the Panahs ate, 
and prolmbly something still worse. The whole country 

* Thu u 
6 , 000,000 
Itendenoy 
hu attraoti 
devate thei 


only of Sontheta Indu, whera the Ponalu nnml'.n . 
ThOT focm oae.8e«nth of the total popnlation of the Mediae 
Of late ^te the du;iaded condition of these ontoestea 
» mneh attentim, and a great deal u now heme done to 
a morally and materially — Kd 
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Tiould npcpssanlj’ fall into a atato of bopeless anarohj, 
and, before tho present generation disappeared, thisnaben, 
80 polished unacr present conditions, would have to be 
iccKoncd omongst tho most uncivilized of the world 
The legislators of India, whoever they may have been, 
wore far too wise and too well acquainted with tho nateiol 
oharaotcr of tho people for whom they presenbed laws to 
leave it to the discretion or fancy of each individual to 
cnilavato what knowledge ho pleased, or to cxcrciso, os 
seemed best to him, any of tho various professions, arts, 
or industries which are necessary for the preservation and 
well-being of a State. 

They sot out from that cardinal principle oonunon to aS 
ancient legislators, that no person shoidd be useless to the 
commonwcaltL At tho same time they recognized that 
they were dcohng inth a people who were indolent and 
careless by nature, and whoso proponsify to bo apathetic 
was so aggravated by tho climate in which they hv^ that 
unless every in&vidaal hod a profession or employment 
rigidly imposed upon him, tho social fabdo could not hdd 
togower and must quicWy fall into the most deplorable 
state of anarchy. These anoiont lawgivers, therefore, being 
well aware of the danger caused by religions and po™®" 
innovations, and faemg anxious to ostabbsh durable ana 


inviolable rules for mo different castes comprising ^ 
Hindu nation, saw no surer way of attammg their object 
than by combimng in an unmistakable manner those two 
great foundations of orderly government, itdigion ano 
pohtics. Accordingly there is not one of their onoienl 
usages, not one of their observances, which has not some 
idigious pnndple or object attached to it. Evembing, 
indeed, is governed by superstition and has region forw 
motive The style of greeting, the mode of dressing, tw 
out of clothes, the shape of ornaments and their manner oi 
adjustment, the various details of the toilette, the at^ 
tectum of houses, the comers where the hearm is 
and where the cooking pots must stand, the , 

gomg to bed and of sleeping, tho ftamw of mvili^^ 
jnli touftgB that must be observed; off these are severely 

*^unng the many yeais that I studied Hindu onstoms 
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1 oannot say tliat I ever observed a sin^ one, however 
unimportant and simple, and, I may add, however filthy 
and disgusting, which did not rest on some rehgious prin- 
ciple or other. Nothing is left to chance ; everything is 
laid down by rule, and the foundation of all their customs 
IS purely and Bim;d3r rdigion It is for this reason that the 
H^ub hold all &mr customs and usages to be inviolaUe, 
for, beu^ essentially rehgious, they consider them as saciM 
as rehgion itself 

And, be it noted, this ]^an of dividing the people into 
castes IS not confined to the lawgivers of India The 
wisest and most famous of all law^vers, Moses, avmled 
himself of the same institution, as being the one which 
offered him the beat means of governing the intractable 
and rebelhouB people of whom Im had been appomted the 
patnarch 

The divition of the pecmle into castes existed also amongst 
the Egyptians. With them, as with the Hmdus, the law 
assigned an occupation to each individual, which was 
handed down from father to son It was forbidden to 


any man to have two professions, or to change his own. 
Each caste had a spedal quarter assigned to it, and people 


fessions were held in esteem ; all employments, even of 
the meanest kmd, were ahke regarded as honourable; 
and, although the pnestly and mihtary castes possessed 
pecuhar privileges, nobody would have considered it 
an^hmg but criminal to despise the classes whose work, 
whatever it happened to be, contributed to the general 
good . With the Hindus, on the other hand, there are 
proferaras and callings to which prejudice atteches such 
degradatim that those who follow them ate universsdly 
despised by those castes which m the pubho estimation 
exercise higher functions. 

It must here be temaried, however, that the four great 
professions without which a civihzed nation could not 
exist, namely, the army, agnculture, commerce, and weav- 
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hg, are held eveiTwheie in the highest esteem. M castes, 
from the Brahmin to the Panah, are pemutted to faDow 
the first three, and the fourth can be folloTred by all the 
pcincmal classes of Sudras^ 

* MM * . . « » a ■ w V 


exist hkeTOse, vitb some difierenceai, amongst the ^bs 
and Tactors. Probably, indeed, they were common to the 
majonty of ancient nations Cemopsiitmilbetemembersd, 
sepuated the people of Athens mto four tnbes or dosses, 
while theur g»at mwgiver, Solon, upheld this distmotuui 


and strengthened it m seTeral ways. Numa Pompihos, 
agam, could devise no better way of putting an end to the 
ramal luitssd between Sabines ana Komons than by separat- 
ing the body of the people mto difkieni castes and olasses 
The re^t of ^ pohey was jnst what he had deaiied Both 
Sabines and Bomans, once amalgamated m this manner, 
forgot their national difierences and thought only of those 
of their dass or caste. 

Those who mstitated the caste system could not hot 
perceive that with nations m an embryomo stage the mote 
olass distinotions there ate the more order and symmetiy 
there must bo, and the more easy it is to exercise oon^ 
and preserve order IDbis, mdoed, is the result which wste 
dassifioation amongst the Hindus has achieved Tl» ahaiw 
which would rofieot on a whole caste if the faults of one m 
its mdividual members went unpunished guarantees tlw 
the caste will execute justioe, defend its own hontw aw 
keep all its members within the bounds of duty Vm, » 
it noted, every caste has its own lows and icgulaucmSjW 
rather, we may say, its own onstoms, in acoordonoe 
which the severest jnstioe is meted out, just os it was ey 
the patnorohs of old. j .*1,9 

Thus in several castes adultmy is punishable by oe^ • 
Girls or widows who snooumb to temptation are m^ w 
suffer the same pmelty as those who nave sedooea tn 
The lats^ temple of the town of Oonjeevewm, 
fttmntin, an immense building, was oonstmoteu, so 1 

• TUB Btotenimt is not qmto oorrwt, for m Soathom 

rate, sono clanee d Peneha Mo most expert vcaveia, enU ere nu 
as anoh ttora^uwt the ootmti7>->-Ba 

• Bus of oonrae IS no longer allowed by Jew— 
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H.M, a rich Biahxctm who had been convicted of having 
had illicit, intocomse with a low-caste Fatiah woman. 
He was, l^wever, sentenced to this severe penalty, not so 
much on account of the immorality of his action, seeing 
that in the opinion of the Brahmi^ it was not unmorm 
at all, bat on aocoant of the low-castepeiEson who had 
h^ the partner of has incontmence. There are vaxions 
IrinAft of aehnqoencies m connesion with which a caste 
may take joooeedings, not only against the prinmpal 
ofienders, Imt against those wlm have taken any part 
whatever in them. Thus it is caste anthonty which, by 
means of its wise roles and prerogatives, preserves good 
order, suppresses vice, and saves mintwa tanking mto 
a state ot Mxbansm. 

It may also be said that caste tegalations oonnteraot to 
a great extent the evil effects which would otherwise be 
produced on the national character by a rdi^on that 
encomnges the most unlicensed depravity of morals, as 
wdl in the decotalaons of its tem]^ as in its dogmas 
and ntnal. 

In India, where the princes and the axistocrai^ live in 
exirome indolence, attaching hUle importaace to maldng 
thdr dependants happy and taking umal] pains to inculcate 
in them a sense or nght and wrong, there are no o^er 
means of attaining these dedtable ends and preserving 
good order than ay authoritative ndm^ of the caste 
system. The worst of it is, these powers are not snffi- 
eiently wide, or rather tibey are too often relaxed. Many 
castes exercase them with sevoniy in cases that axe f the 
most part ftivoloos, bat display an ea^ and culpable 
mdolgwce towards and serious On the 

other hand, caste authority is <fftea a check against abuses 
which the despotic rulexs of the couniiy are too apt to 
indulge in. Sometimes one may see, as the result of 
a caste order, the tradesmen and merohanis of a whole 
mstoct cl<^g theit shc^, the lahouxets abandoning thuar 
^ds, or the artisans leavmg their workshims, all because 
of some pe^^ umilt or of some petty extoriun suffered by 
some meml^ of their caste ; and the aggrieved people wifi 
lemamohstinateiy in tins state of opposition until the injury 
has been atoned for and those responsible for it punished. 
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Anotlier advantage lesultuig from the oaste system is 
the heieditaiy contmnation of families and that panty of 
descent ivhidh is a peonhantj of the HmdnSj and which 
consists in never miang the blood of one family ot oaste 
with that of another< Marriages axe confined to parhes 
belong!!^ to the same family, or at any rate the same 
oaste. In India, at any rate, there con be no room for the 
reproach, so often deserved in Enropean countries, that 
familios have deteriorated by aUiances with persons of low 
or unknown extraction. A Hindu of high caste can, 
without mtmg his title or producing hts genealogical tree, 
trace his descent back for mote than two thousand yeais 
without fear of contradiction He can also, without any 
other passport than that of his high caste, and m spite m 
his poverty, present himself anytraere ; and he would to 
more cour^ for a mame^ alhance than any noher mmi 
of less pure descent Nevertheless, it is not to be demcd 
that tnme are some districts where the people are not 
quite so paiticolar about their mamages, mongh such 
laxity IS blamed and held up to shame as an outrage on 
propnefy, while those guilty of it take very good cam to 
conceal it as much os possible from the pubho. 

Further, one would be justified m assertmg that it is to 
caste distinctions that ^dia owes ^e preservation of her 
arts and industries For the same reason idie would have 
reached a high standard of perfection in them had not the 
avaiice of her mlers prevented it. It was cluefly to attam 
this object that the Egyptians were Avided mto castes, 




each mdividual ^ould occupy in the commonwealth. 
Their lawgivers no doubt considered that by this means 
all arts and industnes would continue to im^ve &om 
generation to generation, for men must needs do well 
that which they have always been m the habit of b »i^ 
done and which they have been constantly practising from 
their youth. 

This perfection m arts and manufactuies would undouD- 
tedly have been attained by so indnsfaious a pe<^o as 
the Hindus, if, as I have before remarked, the oupim ^ or 
thdr rulers had not acted as a check As a matter of tot, 
no sooner has an arhsan gamed the reputation of excelling 
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in his ciaft than he is at once oaixied off by order of the 
soverfflm, taken to the palace, and thexe confined for the 
rest of ms hfe, forced to toil without remission and with 
httle or no reward. Under these carcmnstaoces, which are 
common to ^ parts of India under the government of 
native pnnces, it is hardly sarpnsing that every art and 
industry is estingnisihed and all healthy competition 
deadened. Tbs is the chief and almost the only reason 
why progress m the arts has been so slow among the 
Hindus, and why in this respect they are now far behind 
other nations who did not b^me dvihzed for many cen- 
turiea after themselvea. 

Them workmen certainly lack neither mdnst^ nor skill 
In the European settlements, where they are paid according 
to their merit, many native artisans are to be met with 
whose work would do credit to the best axtisaos of tiie 
West. Moreover they feel no necessity to use the many 
European tools, whose nomendatnre alone requires spedm 
study. One or two axes, as many saws and planes, all of 
them so ruddy fashioned that a European workman would 
he able to do nothing with them — ^&ese are almost the 
only instruments that are to be seen in the hands of Hmdu 
carpenters. !Qie working materials of a joumeyman gold- 
smith usually comprise a tmy anvil, a omoi^le, two or 
three small hammers, and m many files. With such 
simple tools the patient Hmdu, thanks to his mdnstry, 
can produce apemmens of work whidh ore often not to be 
distinguished from those imported at great expense from 
foreign countnes. To what a standard of excdlenoe would 
these men have attained if they had been from the earhest 
times subjected to good masters ! 

Hi order to form a just idea of what the Hindus would 
have done with thdr arts and manufaotuxes if then natural 
mdnstry had been properly encouraged, we have only to 
visit the workshop of one of their weavers or of one of 
thdr pnnteis on cloth and carefully examine the instru- 
ments with which they produce those superb rnushns, 
those superfine doths, those beautiful colours {nece-goods, 
which are everywhere admired, and which m Europe ooonpy 
a high place among the pnnoipal articles of aifonunent. 
In m anuf acturing these magnificent stt^s the artisan uses 
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his feet almost as mnoh as his hands. Furthermoiei the 
weavmg loom, and the \7hole ajmratus for spmmng the 
thread before it is woven, as wiw as the rest of the tools 
which he uses for the work, are so simple and so few that 
altogether th^ would hardly oompnse a load for one man. 
Indeed it is by no means a rare sight to see one of these 
weavers ohangmg his abode, and carrying on his back all 
that IS necessary for setting to work the moment he amves 
at his new home. 

Their pnnted calicoes, which are not less admired than 
their mushns, are manufactured in an equally simple 
manner. Three or four bamboos to stretch (he cloth, 
as many brushes for applymg the colours, with a few 
pieces of potsherd to contain them, and a hollow stone 
tor pounding them : these are pretty well all them stock 
in trade. 

I will venture to express one other remark on the pohtacal 
advantages resultmg from caste distmctions. In India 
parental authonty is but httle respeoted : and parents, 
overcome doubtless by that apathetic mdifierence whiih 
characterizes Hindus generally, are at little pains, as I shall 
show later on, to inspire those feelmgs of filial revera ^ 
which constitute family happmess by enchainmg the aSec- 
tions of the children to &e authors of their ezistonoe. 
Outward afiection appears to exist between brothers ana 
sisters, but in reahty it is neither very strong nor vety 
smoere It quioMy vann^es after the death of their 
parents, and subsequently, wo may say, thqy only come 
together to fight and to quarrel. Thus, as the faes or 
blood rdation^p formed so insecure a bond bew«® 
different membexs of a oommumty, and guarantMU no 
such mutual assistance and si^ort as were needed, » 
became necessary to bnng famines together m 
oommumties, the mdividual members of which had a 
common interest in proteotmg, supportmg, and defending 
each other. It was tiius that the links of the Hindn s^w 
ntiftiTi %rere so stion^y and ingeniously forged that notnmg 
was able to break them , _ . 

Thm •was the object which the ancient lawgivOT m 
attained by estabhshing the caste intern, and th^ y 
acquired a faitle to honour unexampled m the nistoiy 
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the wodd. Thdr irork has stood the test of thousands 
of yeaxs, and has somTed the lapse of time and the many 
remnUons to whidbi this portion of the ^obe has been 
snbjeeted. !13ie Hmdus have often passed beneal^ the 
TOke of foieign mvadecs, whose xeli^ons, laws, and onstoms 
have been difierent from their own ; yet all efforts to 
impose foieign institutioru on the people of India have 
been fnlale, and forei^ ooonpation has never dealt more 
than a feeble blow against Indian onstom. Above all, and 
before all, it was the caste system winch protected ^em. 
Its authority was extensive enou^ to include sentences of 
death, as 1 have before remarked. The story is told, and 
the truth of it is meontestahle, tiiat a man of the Baiput 
caste was a few years ago compatled by the people of bis 
own oaste and by the pnnctpal inhabitants or his place of 
abode to execute, with his own hand, a sentence of death 
passed on his daughter. This unhappy girl had been dis- 
covered in the arms of a youth, who would have suffered 
the same penalty had he not elided it by sudden ffight. 

NeverHieless, allhough the penalty of death may be 
mflioted by some castes under oertam ciioiimBtances, this 

form of pamshment is seldom resorted to nowadays. When- 
ever it is thou^t to be mdispensaUe, it is the ox 
brother who is espectea to execute it, in seoreoy. 
GeneiaDy speakmg, however, recourse is had by prefet- 
«i 06 to the imTOsilaon of a fine and to various ignonunious 
corporal pomdunents. As regards these latter, we may 
note M samples the punishments inflicted on women who 
have f^eited thrar honour, such as shaving their heeds. 


on asses and with thar faces turned towards the tsfl. 
for^ ttom to stand a long tame wilh a basket of mud 
on thOT he^ before the aaaembled caste people, throwina 

^ breSd^ the oS 

thread of ttose possesdim the tight to wear it, and ex- 
oommumcatmg the guiltT&om thw caste K 
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Bnoltdon from Oute — Oases tn whieb snob D^odation u {nflioted.— 
trbom iaflioted — Bestontion to Caste — wtbods of efisoting it. 

07 all kinds of ptmishmeat the hardest and most im> 
beurable for a Hindu js that whioh outs him off and expels 
him £com ]bs caste, ^ose whose duty it is to infliot it 
are the gttrw, oi whom 1 shall have mote to say m a enb- 
sequent ohaptor, and, in default of them, tiie caste headmen 
These latter are usu^y to be found in every distnot, and 
it IS to them that all doubUul or difficult questions affeotmg 
the caste system ate referred. They cah m, m order to 
help them to ^cide such questions, a few elders who are 
versed in the intnoaoies of the matters m dispute 

T^s expulsion from caste, which followB either an ^ 
fnngement of caste usages or some pubhc offence calculated 
if left unpunished to bnng dishonour on the whide coni' 
mumty, is a kmd of social excommunication, which depnvw 
the unhappy peraon who su&rs it of aD mteroonrse mth 
his fellow-oreatntes. It tenders him, as it wore, dcM to 
the world, and loaves him nothing m common with mo 
rest of society. In losmg his caste he loses not ^y 
rdations and fnends, but often his wife and his ohilarmi 
who would rather leave him to his fate than share bia 
^sgrace with him. Nobody dare eat with hini or ej® 
give him a drop of water Bhehasmarnageablodangntez® 
nobody asks them m marriage, and in hke manner his son 
are refused wives. He has to take it for granted ^ 
wherever he ^es he will be avoided, pomtod at witn sooru, 
and regarded os on outooste. . 

If after losmg caste a Hindu could obtam admiMon in 
an inferior caste, hxspnnishment would m some d^w 
tolerable , but even tbva huxmhating compensafa^ ifl , 

to bim- A simple Sndra with any notions of 
ptoonety would never associate or even speaK mta 
0.mm degraded m this manner. It is n^s^, 
fore, for an ontcaste to seek asylum in the low^ 

Panahs if he fail to obtain restoration to hu 

he 18 obliged to associate with petsons of 

Thme Wdways people of thi kmd. especmlly m the 
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qoasters inhabited by Entopeans: and nnhamy is the 
man who pats trust m them ! A caste Hmdu is often 
a thid ana a bad ohaxaoter, but a Binda without caste is 
almost always a rogue. 

Espulsion from caste is genera% put in force without 
much formality. Sometimes it is due merdy to personal 
hatred or caj^nce. Thus, when persons refuse, without 
any apparent justification, to attend the funeral or marriage 
ceremomes of them relations or fnends, or when they happen 
not to inmte the latter on similar ooeations, the individuals 
thus slighted never fail to take proceedings in order to 
obtain satisfaction for the insult o&md to them, and the 
arbitrators called m to decide the case usually pass a decree 
of excommumcation When a case is thus settied by 
arbitration, however, a sentence of excommunication does 
not brmg upon the guilty person the same disgrace and the 
same parties which ace the lot of tiiose whose offence 
offers no room for compromise. 

Otherwise it matters httle whether the offence be deh* 
berate, whether it be senoua or tnvial, m detamdnmg 
that a person shall pay this degrading pmialty, A Pariah 
who concealed his ongm, mixed with oth^ Hmdus, entered 
their houses and ate with them without bemg recogmzed, 
would mndec those who had thus been brou^t mto con* 
tact with him hable to ignonumous expuMon from them 
caste. At the same time a Panah guilty of such a 
act would mevitably be murdered on the spot, if his enter- 
tamers recognized him. 

A Sudta, too, who indulged in ilhcnt intercouise with 
a Panah woman would he ngoroudy e:[qpelled from caste 
if his offence became known. 

A number of Brahmins assembled together for some 
family ceremony once admitted to them feast, without 
® Sudia who had gained admittance on 
the false assertion that he bdonged to them caster On the 
cmcun^nce bang discovered, these Brahmins were one 
and aU outcas^, and were unable to obtam reinstatement 
TOtu they had gone through all kmds of formalities and 
bem subjected to consideiable exp^ense. 

I once witnemed amongst wUavarvia, or diepberds 

an instance of even great® severity. A marriage had been 
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anrangedf andi m the preaenoe of the family concerned, 
certain ceremonies whioh irere equivalent to betrothal 
amongat ouiselvea had takoi place. Sefote the aotnai 
odebration of the mamage, which was fixed for a con* 
Siderahle time afterwards, the Imdsgroom died Bie 
parents of &e girl, who was very young and pretty, there- 
upon mazned her to another man. This was m dueot 
violation of the custom of the caste, which condemns to 
perpetual widowhood girls thus beteothed, even when, as 
in this ease, the future bndegioom dies before matnage 
has been oonsununated. The consequence was that all 
the persons who had taken part m the second ceremony 
were expelled from caste, and nobody would oonixact 
mamage or have any intmccourse whatever with them. 
A long time afterwards I met several of them, w^ advanced 
in age, who had been for thtw reason alone unable to obtam 
husbands or wives, as the case might be. 

Let me relate another instance. Eleven Btahmus 
travelling in company were ohhg^ to cross a distnot 
devastated by war. They amved hungry and taxed in 
a village, which, contrary to theix ei^iectationB, they found 
deserted. [Diey had with them a sintdl quan^ty of noe, 
but they could find no other pots to boil it in wan some 
whioh 1^ been left in the house of the village trasbermra. 
To touch these would oonststute m the case of Biahmins 
an almost inefiaoeaUe defilement. Nevertheless, sufEenng 
ficom hunger as they were, they swore mutual seoreoy, and 
after washing and sooimng tiie pots a hundred tunes th^ 
prepared their food in them. 33te nee was served and the 
rpiast consumed by all but one, who refused to partake 
or it, mid who had no sooner xetumed home than he pro- 
ceed^ to denounce the ten others to the iduef Brahmins 
of the village. The news of suoh a scandal qnead qmoklyi 
and gave nee to a great commotfoa among^ all dasses of 
the inhalntantB. An assembly was held. The dehnq^f b 
were summoned and forced to appear. Warned fore- 
hand, however, of the piooeedmgs that were to be in* 
stituted agamst them, they took oounsel toge^ier ana 
agreed to answer unanimously, when oalied upon to 
that it was the aaouser hii^elf who had ooumuttM tM 
heinous sm and who had imputed it to diem falsely ana 
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maJimn wnly. The testimony of ten petsons ms calculated 
to cairy more might than that of one. The accused wero 
oon8eq[uently acquitted, while the aocnsec alone was igno* 
mmiously ezpdled from caste by the headmen, who, 
though they were pocfeotly sure of his umocence, were 
indignant at hxB treacherous disclosure. 

Erom what has been said, it will no longer be surprising 
to learn that J^dus are as much, nay, even more, attached 
to their caste than the gentry of Europe are to their rank 
Ptone to iimtig most disgusbn^y abusive language in 
their quarrelB, they neverthdess e^y forgive and forget 
8U<^ insulting epi&ets ; but if one should say of anothei 
that he IS a man toi^unU caste, the insult womd never bo 
fomven ox forgotten. 

Ims strict end universal obsecvanoe of caste and caste 
usages forms praotaoally their whole social law, A very 
great number of people are to be found amongst them, to 
whom death would appear far more desirable than life, if, 
for example, the latter were sustained by eating cow’s fiesli 
or any food prepared by Pad^ and outoastes. 

It 18 this same caste fedmg which gives rise to the con* 
tempt and aversion which they display towards all foxaga 
nations, and especitdly toward Europeans, who, bemg as 
a rule hut ahghtly acquainted with we customs and pre- 
judices of the count^, are constantly violating them. 
Owing to 8a<h conduct the Hmdns look upon them as 
barbarians totally ignorant of all pnnci^ea of honour and 
good breeding. 

£a seve^ oases, at least, restoration to caste is an 
impossibility. But when the sentence of excommunication 
has been passed merely by relations, the cnlpnt conoihates 
the pnncmal members of bis family and prostrates himself 
in a humble posture, and with signs of repentance, before 
his assembled castemen. He then listens without com- 
]^amt to the rebukes which axe showered upon him, receives 
the blows to which he is oftentimes condemned, pays 
the fine which it is thou^t fit to impose upon him. Einaljy , 
after having solemnly promised to wipe out by good con- 
duct the tamt xesnltmg from his ^gradmg punishment, 
he sheds tears of repentance, performs the aaahtanga heforo 
the assembly, and then serrea a feast to the persons present. 
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Wheu all fchis is finished he is looked upon os leinatated. 
The aeuiMan^a, by the way, is a sign or salute ezpiessmg 
humihty, which is not only recognized amongst the Hindns 
and other Asialac nations, but was in use amongst more 
anoient peoples Instances of it are quoted in Sonptuie, 
where this extraordinary mark of respect is known as 
aioratton, even when it is paid to simple mortals. (Fufe 
Genesis 2 ; xix. 1 , xxxm. 3 , xlu 6 ; idui. 26 ; 1. 
18, &o., &o.) In the same way the E^ptians, Cbaldeans, 
and other nations mentioned m Holy 'Wmt were acqnamted 
with this method of reverent ealutafoon and obswved it 
under the same circumstances os the Hndus. As I shall 
often have occasion in this work to mention the auMan^ 
I will give here a defimtion of it. The person who perfoims 
it lies prostrate, his face on the ground and his arms ex- 
tended beyond his head It is called sashianga from /is 
prostratuM of the atx members, because, when it is performed, 






and the arms must touch the earth. It is thus that 
strations are made before persons of high degree, snon as 
pnnoos and priests. Olulaien sometimes prostrate them- 
selves thus before their fathers It is by no means raw 
to see Sudros of diSerent classes peiiormmg sasiifc mgg 
before Brahmins ; and it often happens that pnnoes, be^ 
engaging an enemy, thus prostrate themselves before their 
armies drawn up m battle array 

When expulsion from caste is the result of some hemons 
offence, the guilty person who is readmitted mto caste to 
to submit to one or other of the following ord^s: hifl 
tongue IS shghtly burnt with a piece of heated gold » 1*® ” 
branded mdi^bly on dififcarent parte of his body with wa- 
hot iron, he is made to walk barefooted over ™d-nos 
embms ; or he is compelled to crawl several tnuM unto 
the belly of a cow. Jmally, to complete his punfitoii^ 
he IS made to dank the porecSo-gom These w«^» ® 
which a more detailed explanation will be given later ^ 
signify hterally ^ five things or eiibstanees denved from tno 

• Hone and daewbere the Abfad swlcee the mutahe 
aubtanga to mean ‘tte *tx angaa,' or ’parte <rf tte tedy 


two handa the two feet, tm> hneee, 
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body of a cow ; namely, milk, curds, ^ee (danfied bntter), 
dong and mine, which axe mised togeiher. The last' 
named, nime, is looked upon as the most effioacioaB for 
ptmfyu^ mj kind of nncleanness. I have often seen 
supershtious Hmdus following the cows to pasture, waii^ 
fox the moment when they could collect tiie premous hquid 
in vessels of brass, and cairymg it away while stdl warm 
to their houses. I have also seen them waiting to catdh it 
m the hollow of their hands, dnnking some of it and rubbmg 
their faces and heads with the rest. Rubbing it in this 
way is supposed to wash away all external uncleanness, 
and dxinkmg it to deanse all intamal impnnty. 'When 
this disgusting ceremony of the faneka~ga^ is over, the 
person who hM been ronstated is expected to give a great 
least to the Brahmins who have collected from all parts to 
wihaess it. Presenta of more ox less value are expected 

by them, and not untd these are fort^oming does the 
gmlty person ohtam all his rights and pavileges « gn.m- 

Thete axe certam offences so hemous m the mght of 
Bindus, however, as to leave no hope of rdnstatement to 
those who commit them. Snoh, for examjde, would be 
the crime of a Brahmm who had openly cohabited with 
a Ponah wommi. Were the woman of any other caste, 
I beheve that it innild be possible for a guilty person, by 
ge^g nd of her and by repudiating any chffdren he had 
had by heri to obtain paxdoni after pecfotnusig many 
punr^g oeremonies ana expendmg muoh money. But 
hopdess 'ffpuld be the ease of the man who under any 
droumstancea had eaten of cow’s flesh There would lie 
no h(^ of pardon for him, oven supposing he had com* 
nutted w awful saonlege under compnldon. 

It would w possible to cite several instances of stxanse 
^ inftmblo teventy m the punishment of caste offences. 

i Bhisstilman Prince reigned m Uysoie and 
sought to piosd|yti2e the whde Peninsula, he bwan by 
mving ^veral Brahmins foidbly circumcised, oompdlmg 
ttom afterwards to eat coVs flesh ae an unequivocal toSn 
of thOT ranmioiafaon of caste. Subsequently the peoplo 
TOre ^d tom the yol» of this tyrant, and many omSse 
^0 had been compefled to embrace the MahomeSi 
rehgion made every posable effort, and offered very large 
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sums, to be readmitted to Emdiusm Assemblies xren 
hdd m diSetent parts of the country to thoroughly considbr 
their cases. It iras everywhere decided that it was quite 
possible to punfy the undeanneBS of cuoumcisiozi and of 
intercourse with MussulmsjiB. But the cnme of eatmg 
cow’s flesh, even under compulsion, was unanimously 
declared to be irredeemable and not to be e&ced either 
by presents, or by flie, or by the paneka-patna 
A si mila r decision was given in the case of Sudras who 
found themselves m the same position, and who, after 
trying all passible means, were not more successful. One 
and therefore, were obhged to xemam Mohomedans 
A Bmdn, of whatever caste, who has once had the 
misfortune to be excommunicated, can never altogether 
get nd of the stam of his disgi^e. If he ever gets mto 
trouble his excommumcation is always thrown in his 
teeth. 


CSHAPTB3R IV 

Antique Mid Ongm of Guta, 

AvFsansTLT there is no existing institution older toan 
the oaste system of the Hmdus. Greek and latan authciB 
who have wntten about badia concur m thinking ** 
has been in force from time immemonal ; and certainly tM 
unswerving observance of its rules seems to me an alniOOT 
incontestohle proof of its antiquity Under a soleinn ana 

» Dt Mmr, in Old Sawhit Tatt, tdI L p 169, 
which he bsd cited on thie mhieot, s»y8 — ‘ Breti we here ae w^ 
aeeonntB in which the four cutes me said to hnvo 
gemtoia who were separately created ; but in to the 
their creatioa we find the greatest diwsity cl ®***®*5?“*_, tWig. 
common story is that the outea issned from the mrath, erm^ 
and feet or Brlhma lie dd^ 

this ides ooenrs, and from which afl the later * Int 

have no doubt been borrowed, is to be tomd in the Pnmaia Bama , 


from the BhSgavata PorSno traces of toe ^e 
may be perceiwd, but in Sfrum and the Ptg»n “ 
of toe "wdio text dmappeate, and the figui^ve 
into ahteiel statement of fort 

and JUtlandeya Poranas. where oastes are desonbea u ow' 
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nttnftiMiiwg obligation as the Hmdns axe to xespoct its usages, 
new and strange onstoms axe things unhe^ of m meir 
oountcy. Any person who attempted to mlxoduce sneh 
innovationB would esidte umTersal resentment and opposi* 
tion, ai^ would be branded as a dangerous person. The 


oreahoo, and as having bssn natnially distisgmshfid by diSerent gmuu, 
or qnahjttes, involvug vaneties of moial ohoraoter, tre are twvetthdsss 
aUovred to infer that those qnahtiea exerted no inflnence on the dasses 
in they irere inherent ae the oondiiton of the trhole race dnnng 
the ^ta age is desonbed as one of nnifonn perfection and hapless ; 
vhde the aotool eepuation into castes did not take place, aooor^g to 
the Vayn Parana, untd men had heoome detenoratea in the Treta age 
* Second, in vanona passages from the Brflhmanas ^o poems, and 
Porlnas, the creation of man^d is desonbed mthont iMSt oUnsion 

to any separate prodnotion of the progemtors of the font castes And 
whilst in the dhapters where they relate the distinct formations of the 
oaates, the Pnranas assign difieimt natural diwntione to eooh doss, 
they elsewhere remsent all manMnd as being at the erection undormly 
distingoished hy the quali^ of passion In one text men are said to 
be the ofispting of Tivasat ; in another his eon Mami is said to be their 
pronoitor, whust m a thud they are said Co he descended from a fomele 
of the same name Xhe passage which declares Mann to have been ^e 
fother of the hvman race emheitly affirms that men of all the font castes 
were descended from him. In another remHhaUetnt the Mali.^hhfirata 
categoncally asserts that onginolly there was no distinction of dasses, 
the exuting distnbntion having ansen ont of Afierenoes of oharaoter 
and ooonpaUon In these eircomstances, we may Uatfy oondnde that 
the SKwrate onginabon of the fonr castes was for from being an arMde 
of heltef nniver^y received by Indian antiquity.' 

The fdlotnng is the eategonoal assertion in &e IfohBbhiitata (Santi 
paivan) above referred to. It ooonrs in the oonrse of a disenssion on 
caste hetimn Bhngn and Bhaxadmia jBhngn, replyineto a question 
pul by Kiai^waja, says j ‘ The colour (tuerna) oi tiieMcehmins was 
» 'o j Kstoitnyas red ; that ot the Vaisyas yellow, and ^t 
of theSu^hlaeli Bharadwaja here tejome, ‘ If the oaste (wnut) of 


entirely Biubmamc, became (afterwards) sepsiated into castes in con- 
^nenm oi work^ Those Btahmins fht twice>born men) who were 
tend of sensual pleasure, fiery, irascible^ prone to vidence, who had 
fa^en thei^nty and uw rod lun^ fdl into the condition of 
Kwatnyas. ^ose Btahmina who denved their hvdihood from kme. 
who were yellow, who euhsleted by egrioiilture^ and who neglected to 
TOchse their dnti^ ent^ into th» state of Vaisyas Thos^tahmine 
uho 1^ addic^ to m^faid and fals^ood, who were oovetous, who 
lived by o{ wyir© black and bad £alle& from pnnly. 

sank mto the condition of Sndras E© 
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task, hxymvcx, ^uld bo such a difficult one Uiat 1 can 
hardly bcboTo that any proposal of the kind xroidd ever 
enter an intoUigent person’s head ETcrytiung is altrap 
done m ocactiy the same way ; even the mmutest details 
are InTostcd witih a solemn importance of their own, because 
a Hindn is convinced that it is only by paying ngoions 
attention to small details that moio momentous concerns 
ace safeguarded. Indeed, there is not another nation on 
earth winch can pnde itself on having so long preserved 
intact its social customs and rcgnlations 
Tho Hmdn legislators of old had the good sense to give 
stability to these customs and regulations by assodating 
with them many outward ceremonies, which, by fixing 
thorn in the mmds of the people, ensured their more faithfni 
observance. These ceremomes ore invanably observed, and 
have never been allowed to degenerate into mere forms that 
con bo neglected without grave consequences Failure to 
perform a singlo one of them, however nmmportant it 
might appear, would never go nnpnnished 
One caimot fail to remark how very similar some of 
these ceremonies are to those which were performed long 
ago amongst other nations Ihus the Hmdu precepts 
about cleanness and uncleanncss, as also the means em 
ployed for preservmg tho one and effaomg the 
similar in many respects to those of the ancient Hebrews 
He rule about maiiyuig m one’s caste, and even m one s 
family, was specifically imposed upon the Jews m the Jaws 
which Moses gave them from God*. His rule, too, tos 
in force a long time beJore that, for it appeals to have tom 
gmeisl amongst the Chaldeans. We find also in aoy 
Wnt that Abraham espoused his meoe, and that toe ^ 

K ‘ iroh sent into a far country lor a maidm of ms 
y as a wife for his son Isaao. Agam, Isaac ana a 
vnfe Beheoca found it difficult to pardon their sim 
for marrying amon^ strangess, that is, 

Canaamtes ; and they sent them son Jacob away m 
a distant mud to seek a wife from amongst tnen: 

same way to-day, Hmdus residing m a foreign 
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coTintiy irill journey hondxeds of leagues to lihair native 
land in searoh of \nve8 for tbeir sons. 

Amn, as to the caste system, Moses, as is wdl hnofm, 
established it amonfist the Hebieira in accordance vnth 
the conanands of God. This holy lawgiver had, dunng 
his long sojourn in Egypt, observe the system as estab* 
lishm in that country, imd had doubtless recognized the 
good toat resulted from it. Appaxentiy, in executing the 
mvrne order with respect to it he simply adapted and per- 
fected the system wmch was m force m Egypt 

31e Inehan caste system is of stall older on^. The 
^du sa^ wnfangs record toat the author of it was the 
bod mhma, to whom they attribute the oreatum of the 
w^d, and who is said to have established this ffratem 
whw he ]^pled the earth. The Brahmins ware the pro- 
duct of ms beam ; the Eshatnyas or Raiahs issued nom 
tos shoulders j flio Vaisyas from his bdly ; and the Sudras 
from bis feet. 

It is easy to imdeistand tbe aJl^cncal aignifioation of 
this legend, m which one can distmotty trace the r^tive 
d^r^ of subornation of the diument castes. The 
Braiuns, de^ed to fulfil the high functions of s^tual 
pnesthood ^ to the way of salvation to the^^ow- 

mra, isroe ^m the head of tW Creator ; the Kshatn^ 
physicd force and destined to undergo® 
^ shoulders and arms 

« Btatoa , n Vai^s, whose duty it is to provide the 
K imeessities & m^ Se 

Sudras, whSelotfe 
feet 

ttas^tnitional origin of the different castes 
“ another to be found inSr 
iSh^wL™® back to the time of the 
SrS’saS’k « ^ world-renovat- 

*0 ^ Hmdnp as it was to 
On this important subject, however, I sl^Xva 
say subsequently; suffice it to remark 

^mmmi 
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saviour of iho human rocs divided monkmd info difieient 
castes, os they exist at the present day 
The many subdivisions into whioh these four great 
ongmal castes were broken up undoubtedly mm 
latw times. They were duo to the absolute necessity of 
assignmg to each person in a special manner his parhcnlsr 
place in the sooiiu organization There are some Hmdn 
authors who assert that the individuals composmg the first 
ramifications of the large Sudia caste were the bastard 
ofispnng of the other higher castes, and owed their ongm 
to uhoit intercourse with the widows of the fonr great 
caste divinons It is said that these bastard ohildren, 
bom of a Brahmin father and a Elshatnya mother, or of 
a Vaisya father and a Sudra mother, &o., were not recog- 
ruzed by any of the fonr pnmaiy castes, and so they were 
placed m other caste categoncs and were assigned special 
employments, more or loss humble, aocordmg to their 
extraction 

A few of these many subdivisions are said to be of quite 
recent ongm. Eor instance, the five artisan classes are 
said to have ongmolly formed only one dass, as also the 
barbers and woslraimen, the QoUavama and Kunibas, and 
a large number of othms who m recent times have spht op 
mto new sub-castea. 


CHAPTER V 


The birar Obases of SncliM— Fonobs — Ohvelkn, or OobU^ 
others eqaally low — Contempt in wfaioh they are heli— Fmsm 
stnotly speabng Slaves —Washermen, Bsrhere, end owiw*" 

Disrepnte into whioh hlechamoal SkiQ bae fallen— nomw sea 
Vogahonde — Oypsios — Qnaokt.— Jugglers^Wild Tubes, 


Wb have already remarked that amongst the 
number of classes of which the Sndia caste is composed, » 
is impossible to give pieoedenoe to any one class m pi^ 
ticular ; the natives themselves not beiM agreed ontew 
pomt, and the social scale vaiymg m difrarent parte of tn® 
coun^. There are certam cuaBses, however, who, or^ 
to the depth of degradation mto whidi teey have muen, 

* He appellatwn Mahamttm is well ww^ of 
pound of tTO worde-JfoUa great, and Svim, which undonMoaiy » 
the same as Soah — SVBOIB. 
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ate looked upon as almost another race of bein^, dtogetl^ 
ootside tbs pale of sooiely ; and they are 
to acknowle^ thdr oim comparative mlenonty. ^ 
best known and most nnmetous of these castes is tte 
Parayer, as it is called m Timil, the word from which the 
European name Ponah is derived K The partiomars which 
I am about to give of this doss will form most stntog 
contrasts with those I shall relate subsequently about the 
•Rmtiniina, and Will serve to demonstrate a pomt to which 
I often refer, namely, how incapable wie Kndus are 
of showing any moderation m their caste oustoms and 
observances. 

Their contempt a-tiH aversion for these social outoastes 
are as estreme, on the one hand, as are the respect and 
veneration which thqr pey» wi the other, to those whom 
tiidr superstitions have invested with god-bke attnbates. 
Throcghout the whole of India the Panahs are looked upon 
as slaves by other castes, and are treated with great harsh* 
ness. Hardly anywhere are they allowed to cultivate the 
8 o 3 for their own benefit, but are obbged to hire themadves 
out to the other castes, who in return for a muumum wage 
exact the hardest tasks from them. 

iW&ermore, their masters mav beat tibem at pleasure ; 
the poor wretches havmg no ri^^t either to complam or 
to obtain redress for that or any other ill-treatment their 
masters may impose on them. In fact, these Panahs are 
the bom slaves of India; and bad I to choose between 
the two sad fates of being a slave in one of our colomes 
or a Pariah here, 1 should unhesitatindy prefer Ihe former. 

This dass is ^ most numerous of all, and m conjunc- 
tion with that of the CkucMen, or cobblers, represents at 
least a quarter of the popidatiozL It is pamfm to think 
that its members, though so degraded, are yet the most 
useful of all. On them the whole asncultural work of the 
country devolves ^ and they have cuso other tasks to per- 
form which axe stdl harder and more indispensable. 

* Tmaytn means one that 'beats the dinin (jwnii') — En. 

' Thu IS the case only m oeitam distracts d Scmthem India, sneh as 
Qun^epnt and Taipoie. An appreciable percentage of the Earaahs 
bas now migrated to the towns, «liere they senre as domestia servants 
in Entopean and Eurasian faonseholds — Eo. 
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'RawBvw, notwithstonduig tibe miseiable condition of 
these 'fvretc^ed Panahs, they are never Wrd to mnnnnr, 
or to oomplam of theur lot? estate. Still less do they ever 
dream of trying to improve thenr lot, by oombinmg torothec, 
and forcing i£e other dassee to trrat them noth tiist 
common reject vriuoh one man ovres to another. The 
idea that he was bom to be m subjeotion to the other 
castes is so inpamed m his mmd tiiat it never occurs to 
the Panah to think that his fate is anytiiing but irrevocable 
Nothing will ever persnade him that men are all made of 
the same day, or that he has the right to insist on better 
treatment than tihat which is meted oat to him ^ 

They live in hopeless poverty, and the greater number 
lack sufficient means to procure even the coarsest dotiung 
They go about almost naked, or at best dothed m the 
most mdeous rags 

They live from hand to month the whole year round, 
and rarely know one day how they will proonre food for 
the next When they mppen to have any money, they 
mvanaUv spend it at once, and make a pomt of domg no 
work as king as they have anythmg left to bve on 

a few distnote they are allowed to oultivate the sou 
on their own acconnt, but m such oa^ tb^ are almost 
always the poorest of tbeir dass Pariahs who hue them* 
sdves out as labourers earn, at any rate, enough to hve 
on ; and their food, though often of the coarsest desonpfaon, 
IS sufficient to satisfy tM oravmgs of hunger But toose 
who are their own masters, and oultivate land for tn^- 
selves, are so indolent and oaidess that 
even m the most favourable seasons, are only suffioient to 
feed them for half the year , , xi. 

The contempt and aversion with which foe otto c^iw 


people are carried to such an excess that m many 
their presence, or even their footormts, are 
sufficient to deffle the whole neighbonrhood ^ 

forbidden to cross a street m which Brahmins are uvmg 

* The Oinatuui missuniBnes In India hBTB done and 
to elevate the condition and oharaotor of this dassln to 
there are now Baiiah assoaiations, and also a jonmal qieciailjr rep™*™ 
mg Fanah mteresta — Ko. 
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Shoald th^ be so ffl^adTised as to do so, the latter votdd 
have the right, not to stnhe them tiiemselves, becanse 
fh^ coold not do so Trithoot defilem^t, or even toaoh 
them iirith the end of a long stack, but to order them to be 
seveidy beaten by other people. A Pariah who had the 
audacity to enter a Bralumn’s house might possibly be 
murdered on the ^ot. A roTolting crime of this sort has 
been actually perpetrated m States undm* the rule of native 
princes without a voice being raised in espostulataon^. 

Any one who has been touched, whether inadvertently 
or purposely, by a Pariah is defied by that single act, 
and may hold no communication with any person what* 
soever until he has been purified by bathing, or by other 
ceremonies more or less inq^ortant according to the status 
and customs of his caste. Jt would be contammation to 
eat with any members of tins class ; to tou(^ food pre* 
pared by them, or even to drink water whidi they have 
dia^ : to use an earthen vessel which they have hdid m 
their hands ; to set foot inside one of them houses, or to 
allow them to enter houses other tWnw their own. Bach 
of these acts would oontaminate the person affected by it, 
and before being readmitted to his own caste such a person 
would have to go through many esaoring and expensive 
foimahties.^ Shoald it be proved that any one had had 
any connexion with a Paium woman he would he treated 
e;^ gEeato severity. Nevertheless, the disgust vdiich 
these Pariahs inq^nre is not so intense in some ports of Ihe 
country as mothm. The feeling is most stioi^y developed 
m the southern and western distnots of the Ireninsula ; in 
^ north it is less apparent. In t]^ northern part of 
t classes of Sadias allow Panahs to ap- 

pro^ theutt, and even permit them to entm: that part of 
the house which is used lor cattle. Indeed, in some piaoes 
custom IB so far relaxed that a Pariah may venture to put 
Dis head and one foot, but one foot only, inside the room 
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occapied by ihe master of tbe bouse. It is said ibat still 
further no]^ the di&rence betvreen this and other Sadia 
castes gradually diminishes, unfol at last it disappears 
altogether. 

The origin of this degraded class can be traced to a veiy 
early period, as it is mentioned m the most ancient Foianas 
Tbe Panahs yxrere most probably composed in the first 
instance, of all the disreputable individuals of different 
classes of somety, who, on account of various oSences, had 
forfeited their lig^t to associate with resectable men 
They formed a class apart, and having nothing to fear and 
less to lose, they gave themselves np, without restaunt, to 
&eir natural te^encies towards vice and excess, in uhioh 
they contmue to live at the present day. 

Xn veiy early days, however, the separation hetrreen 
Pariahs and the other castes does not appear to have been 
so mai^d as at present. Ohough relegated to the lowest 
grade in the socim scale, they were not then placed abso* 
lately ontside and beyond it, the line of demaicabm 
between them and the Sudras being almost imperceptiUe 
Indeed, they iu» even to this day considerea to be the 
direct descendants of the better class of agrioidtmal 
labonieis The Tamil VdloHera and iAa OUttbi-inau^’ 
havarey do not dis^m to call them their children- But 
one thing is quite certain, that if these classes shore s 
common ongin with ^e Pariahs and acknowled ge th e 
same, their actions by no means coiroborat© their wni^ 
and their treatment of the Pariahs leaves much to W 


Europeans are obliged to have Pariahs for their 
because no native of any other caste would condescend 
do snob menial work as is exacted by thar masters 
instance, it wonld be very diffionlt to fed 
Sudras any one who would demean himself byblaoargo 



uwnsus, Drasning ana airaugiiig jh***, t ^ 

no one could be found who for any consideration 

wonld consent to cook food for them, as thisjrould 

tate tonching beef, which is oomtantly to 

tables of Europeans, who thereby show 

7f the feelings and prejudices of the people amongs 
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lose or gain in public estimation, abandon ibem^lvM 
\ 9 ithout shame or restraint to vice of all ^ds, and the 
greatest lawlessness prevails amongst them, for which wey 
do not fed the least shame. One might almost say th^, 
in the matter of vice, they outstrip m others in brutahty, 
as the Brahmins do m malioe. Their habits of undea^- 
are disgusting. Thdr huts, a mass of filth and ahw 
with insects and vermin, ate, if possible, even more loath- 
some than their persons. Their harsh and forbiddmg 
features dearly reveal their character, but even these are 
an insuffident indication of the coarseness of their minds 
and manners. They are much addicted to drunkenness, 
a vice pcculiady abhorrent to other Bhndus. They in- 
toxioate themselves usually with the jmee of the palm- 
tree, called toddy, which they drink after it has fermented, 
and it is then mote spirituous In spite of its horrible 
stench they imbibe it as if the nauseous hquid were nectar. 
Drunken quarrds are of frequent occurrence amongst 
them, and their wives are often sufferers, the unhappy 
creatures being nearly beaten to death, even when in 
a state of pregnancy. It is to this brutahty and violence 
of their husbands that I attribute the frequent miscarriages 
to which Pariah wives ore subject, and which are much 
more common amongst them than amongst women of any 
other caste 

What chiefly disgusts other natives is the revolting 
nature of tlm food which the Pariahs cat. Attracted by 
the smdl, they will coUect m crowds round any carrion, 
and contend for spoil with dogs, jackals, crows, and 
other carnivorous animals. They then divide the sonu- 
putrid flesh, and cany it away to their huts, where they 
devour It, often inthout rice or anything else to disguise 
the flavour. That the animal should have died of disease 
IS of no consequence to thorn, and they sometimes secretly 
poison cows or buffaloes tlmt they may subsequently feast 
on tbo foul, putrefying remains. The carcases of animals 
that die in a village belong by right to tbo Mi or scavenger, 
who sells the flesh nt a very low price to the other Panahs 
in the ncighbonrliood. When it is impossible to consnmo 
in one day the stock of meat thus obtained, they dry the 
remainder in the sun, and keep it in their huts nntd they 
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ran short of other food. There are few Pariah honBes 
irhete one does not see festoons oE ^ese IwmTiiTft hagments 
hanging np ; and though the Panahs tiiemselves do not 
seem to be a&oted by the smeS, travi^eis passing near 
their villages quickly percdve it and can tell at oim the 
aaste of ^ people hving there. This homble fo^ is, 
no doubt, the cause of the greater part of the oontagiooB 
diseases which deounate them, and from whioh their neigh- 
bours axe free. 

Is it to be wondered at^ after what has just been stated, 
that other castes should hold this m abhorrence t Chn 
they be blamed for xefnsmg to hold any oommnmoation 
with such savages, or for obhgmg th^m to ke^ themselTes 
aloof and to hve m separate hanSets ^ It is true tl^t mth 
regard to these Panahs the other Ebndus ore apt to cany 
th^ views to excess , but as we have already pomted ont, 
and shah often have to pomt out agam, tw natnrai in* 
stinot of the natives of I^ia seems to ran to extremes in 
ah cases 

The condition of the Pan^, whioh is not reahy slaveiy 
as it IS known amongst us, resembles to a certain extent 
that (ri the serfs of Eranoe and other countries of Northern 
Europe m olden times This state of bondage is at its 
worst along the coast of Malabar, as are several o^ 
customs peculiar to the country^. The reason is tost 
Malabar, owing to its position, has genendly escaped ^ 
invasions and revolutions whit^ have so cffien devastated 
the rest of Ladia, and has thus managed to preserve nn- 
altered many ancient mstitutioxis, wmdh m other puts 
have fahen mto disuse. . 

Of these the two most remarkable are pK^etaiy ngnts 
and slavery These two ^nstems axe apparently ins^r^ 
able one from the other : and, mdeed, one may wbU sa^ 
no land mtkouf lord Ah the Panahs born in the county 


are serfs for hfe, from father to son, and are part and ps^^ 
of the land on wluch they ate bom The Isod-owner ^ 
sell them along with the soil, and can dii^ose of them 
and how he pleasea This propnetaCT nght 
eystein of BerfMDi have existed fiom tfie remotest ti ■ 
' Things in this respect have, of conrsek obsiiged a great deal tor the 
better einea the Abbi wrote.— En 
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and exist alall amon^t the Hails, the Contra, and the 
Talus, the thiee abori^al tnbes of the Malahar coast. 
This is, I bdieve, the only province in India where pro* 
pnetaxy right has been pr^erved intact until the present 
day Everywhere else me soil belongs to the ruler, and 
the cultivator is merely his tenant. The lands which he 
tills ate given to him or tahnn away from him according 
to the of the Government for the time bemg. On 
the Malabar coast, however, the lands belong to those 
who have inherited them from their forefathers, and these 
m their torn possess the right of handing them down to 
their descendants. Here the lands may be alienated, sold, 
given awOT, or disposed of according to the will of the 
owi^ In a word, the jua vtenix el mvtendx, which is the 
basis of proprietary right, belongs entuely to them. Every 
landed proprietor m that country possesses a commumty 
of Panahs to ordtivate Ira fiel&, who are aotnaUy his 
slaves and form an mtegral part of his property. All 
children born of these Panahs are serfs by birth, just as 
their parents were ; and their master has the nght, if he 
choose, to sell or dispose of parents aM children m any 
way that he pleases If one of these Panahs escapes n-nd 
takes service under another master, his real master can 
recover him anywhere as his own properly. If a propnetor 
rappens to possess more slaves than he requires for oultivat* 
^ his land, he sells some to other landlords who are less 
fortuimte than himsdlf. It is by no means iinnnTnTnrm to 
®^Wor, who IS unable to pay his debts in hard 
satiOT his creditors by handing over to them a number of 
to slaves. The price of these is not exorbitant. 

A male Bfafl yi^ enough to work will fetch three rupees 
and a hundred seers of nee, which is about the value of 


But the landed proprietors do not usually sdl thrar 

? emergency ; and even theca 
they^ only seh them within the borders of their own 

teS'te ia™ ««y . ngtt to apon. to 

Each land-own® in the province of Malabar hves in 
a house that is laokt^ in the middle of his estate. Here 
he dwells, surrounded by his oommunify of Pariah narfiT j 
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who are always remarkably snbmissive to him. Some 
land*owneiB possess over a hundied of them. They treat 
them usually m the most humane manner. Tbev give 
them only such work as their age or strength penmtB; 
feed them on the same noe that they themselves eat, give 
them in marriage when they oome of age ; and every year 
Xmovide them with clothir^, four or five yards of doth for 
the women and a ooarae woollen blanket for the men 
In Malabar it is only the Pana^ who are thus oon- 
demned to perpetual slavery , but then there are no free 
men amongst them All are bom slaves from ^eiatioii 
to generation They have not even a n^t to ony their 
own freedom , and if they wish to secure their mdepen* 
denoe they can only do so by escaping seoredy from the 
country All the same, I have not ne^ that they often 
resort to this extremity They are aooustomed &om father 
to son to this state of semtode ; ^ey are kmdly treated 
by their masters ; they eat the same food as they do , 
th^ ate never forced to do tasks beyond their strmigth , 
and thus th^ have no notion of what freedom or u^* 

K dmioe means, and are happily resigned to tiidr lot 
ly look upon their master as their father, and consider 
themselves to belong to his family As a matter of fad, 
their physioal condition, which is the only thmg that appeals 
to their aenses, is much better than that of meir breuuen 
who are free At any rate, the Pariah slave of Malabar is 
oertam of a bvirm, the supreme requirement of 
whereas the free Panah of other piovinoes Jivea for M 
hu time m actual want of the meanest subsistence, and u 
often exposed to death from starvation ^ . 

It IS indeed a piteous sight, the abject and half-starved 
conation in wbiiA tins wretched caste, the most numer^ 
of ail, drags out its existence. It is true that amoagsv 

* The slaves spofcen oi here an not PanaliB but ChBrnnJ^ 
to be somewhat superior m rash to the Banahs Koinl702 jss 
India Company steadily endeavound to emancipate the xi,, 

1843 an jSnanoipation Act was passed, but it W 
Gheramars that ft was then mterest, as well as their duty, w 
with their masters if treated kmd^. ‘Secti^ 370, 371, te ■ x 
Induin Bbnal Code,’ writes Mr Logan In his 
can }9 into forca on Jan* 1# 1862^ dealt tbe real final blow at alaTW/ 
India '--Ed 
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Pariahs it is ui invariable role, almost a point of btmoor, 
to eveirjiildng they eam and to talce no thought for 
the morrow. The majority of them, men mid women, 
are never clothed in an^hmg but old rags. But m order 
to obtain a true idea of their abjeot misery one must bve 
nmcm gR t them, as I have been obliged to do. About half 
(A my various congregations consisted of Panah Christians. 
Wherever 1 went I was constantly called in to administer 
t^ hfit coDsolarions of idigion to peo]^e of this class. 
On xeaihmg the hot to which my duty led me, I was often 
obliged to creep in on n^ hands aid knees, so low was 
the entrance door to the wretched hovri. When once 
inside, I could otdy parrially avoid the suhening sm^ by 
hddmg to my nose a handkerebief soaked m the strongest 
vinegar. 1 would find there a mere skeleton, perhaps 
lying on the bare groimd, though more often ciouchmg on 
a rotten pece of mattmc, with a stone or a block of wood 
as a ^ow. The miseta^ creature would have for doth* 
ing a rag tied round the loms, and for covering a coarse 
am tattered blanket that left half the body naked. I 
would seat nmelf on tlw sround by bis side, and the first 
words I beard would be : ^Eatber, I am dying of cold and 
hunger.’ 1 would ^end a quarter of an hour or so by 
him, and at last leave this sad spectacle with my heart 
tom asunder by the sadness ana hopelessness of it all, 
and my body covered in every part with insects and vermin. 
Yet, alter aU, this was the least mconvemence that I suffered, 
for I could nd myseilE of them by ohangu^ my clothes and 
taking a hot bath. The only that mally afflicted me 
was having to stand face to face with such a spectacle tA 
utter misery and all its attendmit honors, and possessing 
no means of affeiding any save the most inadequate 
remedies. 

Oh I if those who are bleared with this world’s goods, 
and wto are so mdined to create imaginary troul^ for 
themselves because they have no retd ones } if the dis* 
contented and ambitaous who are always ready to grumble 
and explain of their fate, because petobaaoe they have 
only the m^ necessaries and axe unaUe to procure the 
mxnnes and pieasaicB of life ; it they would only pause 
for a moment and contemplate this harrowing pdeture of 
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\rant and misexy, how much more gratefully woidd they 
appreciate the lot that Providence has assieoed to them f 

As for myself, for the first ton or tw3ve years that 
I was in India, I hved m such abject poverfy that I had 
har^y sufficient means to procure the oore necessanes of 
life { out even then 1 was as happy and contented as I am 
now that 1 am better off. Besidra the consolations whioh 
my region mve me under these trying oiroumstanoes, my 
reason found me others in the reflection that mneteen* 
twentietiis of the people among whom I was hving were 
bearing hir greater fxials of all kmds than any that I was 
called on to endure. 

Besides the Pariahs, who ate to be found all over the 
Pemnsnla, there are in certain provmoes other classes 
composed of individuals who equal and even surpass them 
in depravity of mmd and oustoms, and in the contempt 
m which they ate h^d. Such, for instance, is the oa^ 
of PaRen, who are only found m Madura and m the nogh* 
bourhood of Cape Oomorm. The Pollers consider them* 
selves superior to the Panahs, inasmuch as they do not 
eat the flesh of the cow ; but the Panahs look on them 
as altogether their mfenors, baoause they are the souin m 
the Left-hand faction, whilst they themselves ate tne 
mainstay of the Bight-hand 

two classes of degraded bemgs can nevw agw, 
nnd wherever they are found m fairly equal numbers, 
disputes and quanels amongst them are 
They lead the same sort of hfe, enj'oy an equal Bhaio w 
pubhe opprolmam, and both are obliged to hvo far apw# 



t the forests on the Mialabar coast li 


misery. They are called PvAiahs, and are look^ 
below the level of the beasts wbidi share this 
with them They are not even to b^d 

selves huts to protect themselves from 

poles and open at the sides, serves as a Adto ^ 

Siem, and Wps off the ram, though it does not ^ 
them from the^^d. Most of them, however, make 
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themselves what may he called nests in the branches of 
the thickest-fohaged trees, wheie they perch hke birds of 
prey for the greatmr part of the twenty-fonr hours. They 
are not even allowed to walk peaceably along the high- 
roads. If they see any one coming towards them, they 
are boxmd to ntter a certain cry and to go a long way 
round to avoid passmg him. A hundred paces is the 
very nearest they may approach any one of a different 
caste. Jt a Nair, who always cames arms, meets one of 
these unhappy people on the road, he is entitled to stab 
him on the spot^ The Piiltdhs live an absolutdy savage 
life, and have no oommumcation whatever with the rest 
the wodd. 

The OhucJcUra, or cobblers, are also considered inferior 
to the Pariahs all over the Peninsula, and, as a matter of 
fact, they show that th^ are of a lower grade by their 
more debased ideas, their greater ignorance and brutahty. 
They are dso much more addicted to drunkenness and 
debauchery. Their ormes take {dace principally m the 
evening, and their vdlages resound, far mto the night, 
\nth the yells and quaxtels which result from their mtoxica- 
tion. Nothuq; will persuade them to work as long as they 
have anythmg to dnnk ; th^ only return to iJieir labour 
when they have absolutely no furthOT means of salasfymg 
llieir Tulmg pasrion. Thus they spend their rime in alter- 
nate bouts of work and dionkenness. The women of this 
wretched class do not allow their husbands to outshine 
them in any vice, and are quite as much addicted to dmnlnn- 
ness ^ the men. Then modesty and general behaviour 
may therefore be easily unaided. The very Panahs lefuse 
to have anythmg to do with the GhueXlara, and do not 
admit them to any of their feasts 
There is one class amongst the Pariahs which roles all 
the mt of the raste. ^ese are the Valhivaa^, who are 
cwed the Rrohmtns of (he Pariahs in mockery. They keep 
tnemsriveB qinte distmot from the others, and only inter- 
marry in riieir own class They consider themselves as 


native u mwa&ys allowed to earty amu without a hcence. 

•** forbidden to approach a person of hider 
easta Thqr always stand at a distance of to to 30 yaSs— E d. 
i.nese ate sonetimea physinans and astrologers —Ed 
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the gurus, or spmtnal odTisera. of the zest. It u thej 
who preside at all the marriages and other religious cere' 
mozues of the Panahs. They predict the absurdities 
mentioned m the Hindu almanac, such as luolgr and nn* 
lucky days, favourable or unfavoniable moments for 
bemnmng a firesh undertaking, and other prophecies of 
a hke nature But tliey are forbidden to meddle mth 
any^ing pertammg to astronomy, such as the foretelling 
of eohpses, ohanges of the moon, &o, tius pierogatiTe 
belongmg ezolusi'ray to the Brahmins 

There are otiier classes too, which, though a tnfle bi^o 
in the Hindu soad scale, ore for all that not treated vnth 
much more respect. Pir^y, amongst the Sudras there are 
those who follow semle occupations, or at least oocups' 
tions dependent on the public , secondly, those who get' 
form low and disgustmg offices, which espose them to 
frequent defilements ; and, thirdly, there are the 
tribes, who are always wandering about the oonnoy» 
having no fixed abode . 

Amongst the first I place the barbers and the wasn^ 
men There are men bdonging to these two employnents 
m every village, and no one exercismg the same 
can come from another village to work m theirs w^o 
their express permission Their employmaats are 
nutted from mther to son, and those who pursue tne 


form two distmct castes , , „ ti,« 

The barber’s busmess is to taam ike be^, _ 
head, pare the nails on hands and feet, rad dean tM 
of aJl the inhabitants of fais village lii 
southern provinoes the inhaWtants haw all the dotc ^ 
different parts of their bodies shaved off, with ^ 
tion of &e eye-brows ; and this custom is always oi»«^ 
by Brahmins on mamagB days and otb« solemn ocoan^^ 
tfhe barbers are also the surgeons n-d on 

ever be the nature of the operatioD that they j 

to perform, their razor is flieir they 

qn^tion of amputation ; or a sort of stiletto, whi 

1 Hub nutom ol ahayu® Hie heir 
caremomee where abaolote pnnty « 

U nthimnii , It was eleo oonunon amongst the Jews, n»r 
and WHS part of their ceremonial law (Homhera via. o, ij 
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use for paring nails, if they have to open an abscess, or 
the hke. Q?h^ are also the only acoremted fiddlers ; and 
they share vnth the Pariahs the exclusive nght of playing 
\nnd mstruments, as Tnll be seen presently. 

As to the washermen, their busmess is much the same 
here as everywhere else, except for the extreme filthiness 
of the rags that are entrusted to them to be cleaned. 

Those engaged in these two occuparions are in such 
a dependent position that tdiey dare not refuse to work 
for any one who chooses to em^oy them. They are paid 
in kmd at harvest time by each inhabitant of their village 
No doubt the contempt m wluoh they are hdid by men of 
other castes, who look upon them as menials, is due partly 
to this state of subjection, and also to tiie uncleanness of 
the things which they are compelled to handle. 

The potters also are a very low class, bemg absolutely 
uneducated 

The five castes of artisans, of which I have already 
spoken, and also, as a rule, all those em^oyed in mechanical 
or ornamental arts, are very much looked down upon and 
demised 

The JCoocAm, or tanners, though better educated and 
more refined than any of the precedmg classes, are not 
much higher m the somal scale. The other Sudxas never 
allOT them to Join m their feasts; indeed, they wo^d 
haray condescend to give them a drop of water to drmlr- 
This feehng of tepnlmon is caused by the defilement which 
ensues from their constantly hanging the nlnnn of dead 
animals. 

As a rule, the meohamcal and the hberal arts, suoh as 
music, paintmg, and sculpture, are placed on very tnn««h 
tlm rame level, and those who follow ^ese professtons, 
winch are left entarely to the lower castes of the Sndias, 
are looked upon witii equal disfavour^ 

As far as I Imow, only the MooeJas take up pamting as 
a profession Instrumental muse, and partioularly 
of ivmd instruments, is left exolusivdy, as I have already 


****** hberal arte are treated with more reepeot in 
w^days At all enote, they ere not looked upon wiHi dis&Tonr 

Si™™ **»***“**>» “ Southern India 4o are nrofesaona! 

cnnsiinaas, though they play on eertam inetnunents only.— 
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mentioned, to the barbers and Pariahs*. The httle pro- 
gress that is made in these arts is no doubt due to the 
small amount of encouragement trhich they receiTe As 
for pamting, one never secs anything but daubs The 
Hindus are quite satisfied if then artists can draw designs 




best ongravinra, if they are uncoloured, or out finest 
miniatures or landscape, are quite valudess m then ejes 
Though the Hindus much enjoy liitcnmg to music, end 
introduce it freely into all their public and pnvate cere- 
monies, both rehgious and social, yet it must m admitted 
that this ohamung art is here still in its mfancy. I should 
say Hindus are no further advanced m it now timn they 
were two or three thousand years ago. They do not ex^t 
their musicians to produce harmomous times when they 
play at their feasts and ceremomes, for then dull earn 
would certainly not appreciate them. What th^ like u 
plenty of noise and plenty of shrill piercing sounds, lhar 
musicians are cerfa:wy able to comply with then wishes 
in this respect Such discordant noises are infinitely mote 
pleasing to them than our melodious airs, which possess 
no charm whatever for them Of all our vanous instru- 
ments, they cene only for drums and trumpets Their 
vocal musio, too, is not o whit more pleasing to Europ^ 
ears than their instrumental. Their songs are .chiefly 


remarkable for uninspinng monotony ; and tiiough wy 
have a scale like ours, composed of seven notes, they tore 
not tried to produce from it those batmomes and oomoina- 
hons which fall so deliciondy on our ears 
Why IS it, it may well be asked, that it shoidd 
sidmred shamefid to play on wind instrnmente m 
I snppose it 18 on account of the defilement which thepia ^ » 
contract by patting such instruments to their mouths aiw 
they have once been touched by saliva, which, as i s^ 
show presently, is the one excretion from the hmnan wy 
for wmoh TTin diis display invincible horror Th^ js y 
no niAima the same femmg witii regard to stangea ubot 
ments In fact, yon may oftmi hear BrahmiM 
accompanying themselves on a sort of lute which i 
* Clftsses Biipenor to the barber* and Panaha aleo play wind 
ments at the present tune — JEiS 
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tj tiifi name of vina. This instirament has a xaiiher agree 
able tone, and vould be still more pleasing if the sounds 
extracted from it -were more varied. It has almys been 
a favounte amongst the better desses ; and its invention 
must date from an extremdy remote period, for it is often 
mentioned in Hindu boohs, where the gods themselves arc 
represented as pla^ng on the mna to soothe themselves 
with its sweet mdodies. It is generally tan^t by Brah> 
nuns ; and as their lessons me very expensive, and they 
persuade their pupils that a great many are necessaiy in 
order to attam profidenoy, it is obvious that none but the 
nch can afford themsdves this jdeasuxe. 

The Vina of the Hindas is probably the same as the 
dffiora^ or harp, of the Jews, m playing which Ring 
David cxodled, and with which he produced those melo 
dies which soothed and calmed his nniortonate mutator Saul, 
after God had given Saul up as a prey to his evil patwinpit 

Besides the vtn0, the Brahmins have another stringed 
insteament called kinnakra, which is somethmg like a 
guitar, and the tone of whieh is not unpleasant. 

The Hindus do not use gut for the strum of thdr iU' 
struments, as Europeans do. They wo^ not date to 
touch anytiung so impure, for if they did they would con- 
sider themsdves defiled by the contact. To avoid snob 
a senous impurity they use metal stnngs. 

I ^ now tom to the nomadio castes, which swell the 
number of wretched and degraded hemgs amongst the 
nation I am desonhmg. Without any fixed abode, wander- 
nw ^nt from one counfenr to anothmr, the individuals of 
which these vagabond tnhes ate composed pay httle or 
no attention to the vanous customs which ate ohhgatoiy 
on ev^ mpeotable Hmdn ; and tbs is why thenMue ro 
cordially detested. ^ 

One of the Iw^ of these castes is that which is known 
m ^tne south by the name of Kvravers or Euntmonis 
ms IB subdivided mto two branches, one of which 
M a trafe m ^t. Gangs of men hnng this ariaole from 
the coast and distahnte it in the mtenor of the country 
usmg asses, of which they possess considerable numhe^' 

ki!oS hatnmtmt 

UG> n 
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as means of transport. As soon as tiiey have sold 
m bartered this oommodity, they reload the asses with 
uffeient kinds of gram, for which tdiere is a ready sale on 
the coast, and start o£E again at once. Thus thair whole 
livira are spent m hunymg from one country to annfcliar 
without settling down m any place. 

^Qie occupation of the second branch of these Kunven 
is to make baskets and mats of osier and bamboo, and other 
similar utensils which are used m Hindu householdB They 
are obhged to be perpetually moving from one idace to 
another to find work, and are without any fixed arode. 

^e Kitraeera are also the fortune-tellers of the conniiy. 
They speak a language peouhar to themsdves, wbioh is 
umntelhgible to any oth^ Hindu. Their manners aud 
onstoms have much m common with those of the wandenng 
tribes that axe known in England as Oypsiea, and m Enmce 
as EgyfttanB, or Bohemians Their women tell &e tortanea 
of those who consnlt them and are wilhng to pay them 
The person who wishes to learn his iate seats mms^ in 
front of the soothsayer and holds out hia hand, wlule she 
beats a httle drum, mvokes all her gods or evil 
and gabbles aloud a succession of fantasiao words Diese 
piehnunaiiea over, she studies with the most sompnions 
attention the lines on the hand of the simpls-nunded 
person who is consultmg her, and finally predicts the good 
or evil fortune that is m store for him Many attempts 
have been made to trace the otigm of these wandemg 
tribes, who are to be found telling fortunes all over the 
wodd. The general opmion appears to be that they 
ally came horn E^pt, but this view nu^t possibly w 
changed if these Xwavera of Lidia were to be closely 
exanuned, and their language, manners, and onstoinB com- 
pared with those of the Gypsies and Bohemians 

The Ewaver women also tattoo the designs of towOT 
and ammals which decorate the arms of most yoni^ Hindu 
women. The tattooing is done by first delicatdy tracing 
the desired objects on the skm, then priclong the OTtline 
gently with a needle, and immediatdy after mboing m 
the Juice of oertam ^ants, whereby tiie design becomes 
indehble . . 

The Evrumaraa are much addicted to stealing, ana ftom 
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this tdbe come the professional thieres and i^o^ookots 
knonn by the name m K<Ma^aiidrua. These people make 
a study of the art of stealing, and all the dodges of their 
infamous profession are instilled into them from their 
youth. To this end th^ parents teach them to he obsti- 
nately, and train them to soSer tortures rather than divulge 
vhat it is to their interest to hide. Earfiombmngaahamra 
of thdr profession, the KalMa-atriu glory in it, and vrhen 
they have nothing to fear they take the gceat^t pleasure 
in boastang of the clever thefts they have committed in 
vanons places, lliose who, caught in the act, have been 
badly hurt, or who have bem deprived by the ma^tmtes 
of nose, ears, or right hand, show their soars and mutila- 
tions with pride, as proofs of their conrage and intrepidity ; 
and these men ate usually the chosen heads of their caste 

Ihey always commit their depredations at mght. Noise* 
lessly entenng a village, they ^ace sentmels along 
difierent roads, while they smeot the houses that can be 
entered with the least risk These they creep into, and in 
a few mmutes stnp them of all the mem vec^s and other 
valuables they con find, inolu(hng the gold and silver 
oxnaments wmob the edeepmg women and childrmi wear 
round theu necks They never break open the doors of 
the houses, for that would make too much nmse and so 
lead to then detection. Their plan is to pirace the mud 
wall of the house with a sharp iron instrommit specially 
ma^ for the purpose, with which they can in a few moments 
«jwy make a hole large enough for a man to creep through* 
j^y are so dever that they generally manage to cany out 
their depredatioiiB without bemg dther seen or heard by 
B«t if they happen to be smnpnsed, the RdOa- 
baimu mke a derogate resistance and do them best to 
11 number is killed m the setimmage, 

^y mil run any risk to obtitm possesdon of the coipse. 
piey then out off the head emd carry it away with them 
to avoid disoovoy. 

In the provinces whidi ate governed by native Tninces, 
vmams are, to a certain extent, protected oy the 
autboiitieB, who countenance their depredations m return 
for a stipma^ sum, or on ccmdition that they pay the 
value of half the boot^ that they steal to the revenue 
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collector of tlie locality. But as such an nndeistanding 
could not possibly be anything more than tooit in any 
civilized country, tins infamous arrangement is 1^ secret. 
The culpnts, therefore, can expect no compensation to be 
pubhcly awarded them by the magistrates for the wonnde 
and mutilations which they may suf^ in ^e course of 
their nocturnal raids , but these same magistrates will do 
their best to screen or palliate their ofiences, the jmfita 
of which they share, and will always protect their dients 
from well-deserved punishment when they appear hefon 
them in court. 

The last Mussulman mnee who governed Mysore had 
a regular regiment of Kmla-baWtnu in his service, whom he 
employed, not to Sgpt amongst his troops, but to despod 


the enemy’s camp during the night, to steal Iho horsea 
carry off any valuables they could md amongst the officers 
baggage, spike the enemy's guns, and act as smes They 
were paid accoidmg to their skill and success m tunes d 
peace th^ were sent into neighbonnng States to pilfer tor 




ceedmgs of the mlets. Tlie mmor native pnnees cbUM 
Poltffars always employ a numbw of these ruffians for the 
same purposes 

Bi the proTmoes where these Xiirifc-bonfrw are conn- 
tenanoed by the Government, the unfartnnate inhahito*® 
have no other means of proteotmg themsdves fn® 
(fopie^tions than by makiog an agreement wilh the 
of the gang to pay him an ranual tax of a quarto w » 
rupee and a fowl per house, m considerabon of wl^ M 
becomes responsible for all the ihefte oomimttea w n® 




province of Mysore u irifosted to another oaste of thieve®, 
called Zonojis, who are no less (beaded than the (rtnOT. 

But of all the nomadio castes which wandw abont 
country, the best known and most detested is the i«w(W • 
or Sukalers, at Bnnjans No one knows the ongin oi 
caste lie members of it have different manners 

* This, of ooorM, M BO liOTBer aUoiiea 

under a more npd syetMn of polwe, bean Bompeued to twt* 
lawful pursoite Bs 
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take advantage in the first moment of oonfndon of any 
opportumty for pillaging. In faot, the nnfortnnate in- 
habitants of the oonn^ fear an invasion of a hostile army 
far less than they do a sudden irruption of these temUe 
Lambttdis. 

Of all the oastea of the ]&ndna this parboular one u 
aclmowledged to be the most brutal. Ihe natnisl pro- 
clivities of its members for evil ate clearly mdioatea by 
(heir ill'favoured, mid appearance and their coarse, hard- 
featured countenances, these ohoraotensbas bemg as 
noticeable in the 'iromen as in the men Li all pa^ of 
India they are under (he special supervision of the pohce, 
because there is only too much reason for mistmstmg them 

3heir women are, for the most port, very umy roid 
revoltindy dirty. Amongst other glanng vices weym 
supposra to be much addicted to incontmency ; and they 
axe reputed to sometimes band themselves together m 
search of men ivhom they oompel by force to satisfy their 
lewd dedres 

The LanAadis ore accused of the still more atromons 
cnme of o&img up human saorifices. When they wish to 
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compoHOg it are as low as their ongixit find their minds as 
tmoxd.'ti'vated as thelc manners. Them extreme nnconthnsss 
may, perhaps, acconnt for the low estimation in which they 
ace hSd. 

Tn ll3^oce, and in the north-west of the Camafio, another 
caste of nomads is to he met with, known as PdkanuMis. 
They speak Telngn, and oi^nudly formed part of the caste 
of Gofkt/oarus, or shepherds, and were agnonltonsts. They 
took to iheir present kmd of hfe abont a hundred and fifty 
years ago, and like it so mnidi that it would be impossible 
to persuade them to change it for any regular occupation. 
The cause of their secession from the rest of their caste 
was '^t one of their headmen waa mevously insulted by 
the governor of the proTmee in whiim they lived. As they 
never received any redress at all oommmisnrate with the 


tural work of the country to a standstill Erom that time 
to tlus they have never attempted to return to them former 
mode of life, but are always wandering feom place to place 
mtbout setthng anywhere Some of their headmen, tdth 
whom I have conversed, have told me that they nnmher 
abont two thousand families, half of whom wander throng 
the Telugn country and the rest throng Mysore. The 
headmen meet from time to time to setue the differences 
which frequently arise amongst the members. However, 
the PakaruuUia ate the quietest and best braved of all the 
wandermg tnbes. They are kept m excellent order ; and 
though they always go about m bands, theft and pillage 
are unknown amongst them, and if any of them are found 
guilty of either, the;y are severely punished by the rest. 
They are all most miserably poor ; the hettra off possess 
a few buffaloes and cows, the milk of whi^ they sell, but 
the greater number of them are professional herbalists. 
They collect plants, roots, and other things in the different 
countries that they wander through, such as ace used for 
medicine or dyes, or for salves, &o ,fot horses and cattle. 
These they sell in the bazaars, and the httle money tlrnt f 
they thus earn hdps thmn considerably. They suppfement 


All these tribes live entirely isolated from the test of 
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majority of votes. Th^ are oonmussioned, dunng the 
time that their authority lasts, to enforce the caste roles, 
to settle ^sputes, and to punish all misdemeanour and 
crime But however hemous offences may he, they never 
mvolve the penalty of death or mutslation. The guilty 
person has only either to pay a fine, or suffer a severe 
flogging or some other corporal punishment. Tcavellmg 
oea^essly from one oountiy to another, these vagrant 
fftTnilitw pay no tax to any Government: the majonty 
possess nollung, and they have consequently no need of 
the protection of a prmce to guard them against spohation. 
Farther, th^ have no claims to take before the courts, 
since they admmister justice themselves ; and bemg with- 
out any ambition, they ask ndther pardon nor favour from 
any prmce. All these nomadic tnbes stink m the nostrils 
of other Hindua, owing to the kind of life which they lead, 
to the small esteem in which they hold the religions practices 
observed by other castes, and, lastly, to the vulw vices 
to which they are enslaved. But the heaviest indictment 
against them is their excessive mtemj^ance m eating and 
dnnkmg. With the e»»ption of co'^s flesh, they eat in- 
discriminately of every kind of food, even the most revolt- 
ing, such as we flesh of foxes, cats, rats, snakes, crows, ! k . 
Both men and women dnnk to excess toddy and arrack, 
i e the spmt of the ooontiy, and they will consame every 
kind of hquor and enervating drug wl^h they can procure. 

The majority of these vagabonds hve m a state of ex- 
treme poverty When no other resource remains to them 
beg, or else send their women to earn their livelihood 
by prostitution. 

Among the degraded bemgs who form the dregs of 
society m India must be classed the jugglers, the charlatans, 
mountebanks, conjurers, acrobats, rope-dancers, &c There 
are two or three castes which practice these professions, 
travelling from country to count^ to find patrons or dupes. 
It IS not sarpnsmg, with a people so credulous and endued 
with such a love of the marvelloas os the Hmdus, that such 
impostors should abound. They are regarded as magicians 
and sorcerers, as men versed m witchcraft and all the occult 
smences, and axe viewed with fear and distrust ; while the 
hatted in which they ore held is much greater than is 
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accorded in Europe to people of the same description. 
Some of these charlatans carry on a trade mth a orcdulous 
pubho m quack xncdicmcs and universal panaceas, ^oy 
may often bo heard in the street haranguing the multitude 
and extolling their wares. They oven surpass our oim 
quaclrs m cilroniory and barefaced imjiosturo. Others are 
conjurors or acrobats , and both one and other perform 
really astonishing feats of Icgcrdemam and agihty. Euro- 
pean jugglers nouid certainly have to loner their colours 
before them 

The best known of these castes is that of the Dombera or 
Dombama, To the earnings which the men make by their 
industry the nomcn also add the sums that they gam by 
the moist shameless immorality ; their favours, if such a 
word bo apphcablc, ate accorded to any one who hkes to 
pay for them. However, m spite of all this, the Dmbera 
lead a wretched life ; and their extreme poverty is caused 
by their boundless intemperance They alnays spend m 
eating and drinking much more than they actually possess , 
and when all them means are exhausted they have recourse 
to beggmg. 

Other troops of vagabonds of the same class adopt the 
profession of travelling actors I once mot a largo party 
nho nero ropresontmg the ton Avalara (or incarnations) m 
Vishnu, on which subject they had composed os many 
sacred plays. The greater number of them, however, ptoy 
obscene and ridiculous farces m the streets, with boards 
and trestles for their stage , or else they exlubit manonettes, 
which they place m disgustmg postures, makmg tlum^ve 
utterance to tho most pitiablo and filthy nonsense These 
shows arc exactly suited to the taste and comprehoision 
of the stupid crowd which forms the audience Binda 
players have learned from expenenoe thot they can never 
nvot tho ottention of tho puoho except at the expanse or 
decency, modesty, or good sense *. ^ . 

Some Emdu jugglers turn their attention to snaxe- 
oharm in g, especially With cobras, the most poisonous or 
all These they teach to donee, or to move m rhythm to 


• At tho present time there ore mimy Indian theatnoal 
formed somewhat after tho fashion of Emwpean wmwmei am 
performanees, too, have improved a great deal sinoe the Abbe a time.r-i!i 
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mnsio; and ^ey perform «hat appear to be tiie most 
ftTarming tno^ With these deadly leplales. In ^ite of all 
their care aod it sometimes happens that they ate 
bitten ; and Hw would infallibly cost tnem their lives, did 
tiiey not take the piecaution to excite the snake every 
mommg, foroiag it to bite several tunes through a thick 
piece of stuff so that it may rid itself of the venom that 
re-forms daily m its fangs, ^ey also pose as possessors of 
Ihe secret of ^chantmg snakes, pretending tmd they can 
attiaot them with the sound of theur fln^. Tbas craft 
was practised elsewhere m the very earhest thnes, as may 
be gathered from a passage in Holy Scripture, where the 
obstinacy of a hardened sumoi; is likened to that of a deaf 
adder tlmt shuts its ears to the voice of the charmer. Be 
^t as it may, 1 osn vouch for it that pretended power 
of Hmdn snake-ohaxmeis is a m^ imposture. They keep 
a few tramed tame snakes, which are accustomed to come 
to them at the sound of a flute, and when they have settled 
toe amount of their reward with the persons who thmlr, 
or have been persuaded, toat there are snakes in the 
vicinity of toeur houses, they place me of toese ta.tnp 
reptiles m some oomei, takmg care not to be observed. 
One of toe conditions on which they always insist is that 
any snake which they charm out of a hole toall not be hilled, 
but shall he handed over to them. TTus point s^ed, the 
charmer seats himseilf on the ground and begins to play 
m bis flute, turning first to me side, then to the other. 
The snake, on hearing these familiar sounds, comes out of 
Its hidmg-place, and crawls towards its master, gliding 
qmetly mto the basket in which it is nsnaUy shut np. 
The ohatmer then takes his reward and goes off m search 
of other dupes^ 

I ^ now give some partioulars about the wild tribes 
wlmh the jungles and mountains m toe sonth of 

India. Thw are divided mto several castes, each of which 
IS composed of various oommumties. They are fairfy 


. to thh toy «ne u » dwn of village eemnts called Evitnut, 
^ose tosiness it u to oolleet medicinal herb* and other ideots that 
^wted by the people Ihese ftefimi. ate also w^oaal 
M*we|^^and ate mppoeed to ponesa mtalhUe antid^a againat- 
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muneronfi in many places m the HaJabar hilb, or Western 
Ghauts, where they are known by tihe genene "<>■"»«» of 
Kadit-Kvnmbars. 33iese savages lire in the forests, bat 
have no fixed abode. After staymg a year or two in one 
place, they more on to another. Bbring s^ted the qpot 
for their temporary sojourn, they sniiound it with a fand 
of hed^, and each family chooses a httle patch of ground, 
which is dug up with a sharp piece of wood hardened m 
the fire There they sow small seeds, mid a great many 
pnmj^ons, ououmbers, and other r^tables , and on these 
they fire for two or three months m &e year. They hare 
httle or no intercourse with the more civilized inhabitants 
of the ne^hboorhood. Ihe latter mdeed prefer to keep 
them at a distance from their houses, as they stand m con* 
siderable dread of them, looking upon them as sorceieiB 
or znischierons people, whom it is nnlncly even to meet. 


illness or any other mishap by his spells, they punish him 
severely, sometames even pnttmg him to death. 

Durmg the rams these savages take shdter in misraable 
huts Some find refuge m oaves, or holes m the rocks, or 
m the hollow trunks of old trees In fine weather they 
camp out m the open At night each dan assembles at 
a given spot, and enormous fires are ht to keep ofi the cold 
and to scare away wild beasts. Men, women, an d child ren 
all sleep huddled together anyhow. She poor wretches 
wear no clothes, a woman’s only covering benm a few 
leaves sewn together mid tied xonnd the waist Ahowh^ 
only of the simple nece^ties of existence, they find eno^ 
to satisfy tiieir wants in tiie forest. Boots and omer 
natural products of the emth, snakes and animals that t!^ 
can snare or catch, honey that they find an the 
rocks or m the tops of trees, which th^ climb with tM 

agility of monkeys ; all these furnish them with the meaiu of 
sati^ping the cravings of hunger. Less intelhgent even than 
the natives of Africa, these savages of India do not possess 
bows and arrows, wMch they do not know how to we 

B is to them that the defers in the plains apply w^ 
they require wood with which to build tiiea 
]un^ tiibes supply them with all materials this kjm, 
in for a few valodess objects, such as copper 
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OT brass ban^es, small quantities of grain, or a little tobacco 
to smoke 

Both men and women occupy themselves in making reed 
or bamboo mats, baskets, hampeas, and otber household 
articles, which they exchai^ with the inhabitants of more 
civilized parts for salt, pepper, gram, &». 

Aocorcung to the people of the plains, these savage 
can, by means of witchcraft and enohantments, charm all 
<he tigers, elephants, and vmomons snakes wh»^ share the 
forests with them, so that they need never fear their attacks. 

Their (hildron axe accustomed from thmr earliest infancy 
to the hard life to which nature appears to have condemned 
tiiem The very day after their confinement the women 
are obliged to scout we woods with their husbands in order 
to find the day's food. Before starting they suckle the 
new-born child, and make a hole in the ground, in which 
they jpttt a layer of teak leaves. The leaves are so rough 
that if they rub the akia ever so gently they draw Mood 
In thia ham bed the poor httie creature is Imd, and there 
it lemaina till its mo^er letainB m the evenmg. On the 
fifth or sixth day after birth they begin to accustom theit 
mfants to eat solid food ; aud m order to harden them at 
once to endure mclement weather, tb^ wash them every 
morning m cold dew, which Ihey collect from the trees and 
plmts Until the mfants can iivaJk, they axe left by them- 
selves morning till ni^t, quite naked, exposed to 
sun, wind, rain, and air, and buried in the holes which 
serve them for cradles. 


The whole religion of these savages seems to consist in 
tile worsMp of bhtxOama, or evil spirits, which worship they 
perfom in a way peouhox to wtemsrives. They pay no 
te^id ‘Waatover to the rest of the Hindti deities. 

Beside the KadurKvrumbars there is another tribe of 
savajM hvmg in the forests and mountains of the Caxnatio, 
ana known W the name of Inders, or in some places 
T^eir habits are identical with those of the 
Aadtt-Ztermniws. They lead the same kmd of hfe, have 
we same mhmTO, OTOtoms, and prejudices ; in fact, one 
may wy that the difference between the two tnbes exists 
omy in name. 


* TSiese transsctiona are now regnlsted by the foteet laws —Ed. 
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In several parts (rf Malabar a tnbo is to be found called 
fbe MtUauKondtgaru, tviuoh, though as mid as those men* 
tioned above, has perhaps a httle more in common mth 
oivihzed hnmanity. They hve m the forests, and tl^ 
prinoipa] ooonpation is to extract the jaice of tiie palm- 
tree, part of which they dnnk, the rest they s^. Hba 
women ohmb the trees to obtain it, and tiiey do so in 
a sarpns^ly agile manner These people always go about 
naked The xromen only wear a httle rag, wmoh flatters 
abont m the wind and most imperfectly covers that portion 
of their bodies which it is snimosed to hide Dunng one 
of the expeditions which (he lut Snitan of Mysore made 
into the monntains, he met a horde of these savages, and 
was mnoh shocked at their state of nndity ; for, however 
depraTOd Mahomedams may be in their private life, nothmg 
con equal the decency and modesty of their conduct m 
pnbho. They are horrified at wend or look that even 
verges on indecenoy or immodesty, especially on the part 
of meir women The Sultan therefore caused the head- 
men of the Medai-Kondigarus to be brought before bun, 
and asked them why they and their women did not cover 
their bodies more decently. They excused themselves on 
the plea of poverty, and that it was the custom of then 
caste. Tippu rephed that he must require them to ww 
clothing like the other inhabitants of the country, and tl^ 
if they had not the means wheremth to huy it, he womd 
every year provide them grataitoasly mth the cotton ototlu 
necessary imr the purpose The savages, however, Ihongn 
m^ged by the Sultan, made humble remonstrances, and 
begged hard to be allowed to dispense with the monm- 
branoe of dothing. They finally told him that u moy 
were forced to wear doth^, contrary to the nto of wwn 
caste, they wonld all leave the oount^ rather than put up 
with so great an uoonvenienoe ; ih^ pwforred to 6° 
hve m some other distent forest, whore 
allowed to follow their oustoms unmolested. The Bmtao 


was accordingly obhged to give way 
In and aronnd Ooorg is ano^er tribe of savages knojm 
by the name of Teruvaru, It is akm to the P anah ob^» 
am 18 composed rf several commnmtaes soattorOT aotra* 
in the jon^M. These people^ however, work for tno 
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Uving, and make themselves osefnl to the rest of the popula- 
tion They leave their homes to get food from the more 
civilized inhabitants of the neighbourhood, who, m retam 
for a small quantity of nee given as wages, moke Hiem 
work hard at agricultural pursuits. The indolence of these 
savages is such, however, that as long as there is a handful 
of nee in their huts they absolutely refuse to work, and 
will only return to it when their supply of gram is entirely 
exhausted. Eevertheless, the other umbitants we obl^ed 
to keep on good terms with them, because they perform 
aU the hardest manual labour, and because if one of them 
was afironted or thought himself ill-treated, all the rest of 
the clan would take ms part, and leave their usual abode 
and hide m the forest The civihzed inhabitants, to whom 
they are thus indispensable, would not be able to persuade 
them to resume their work until they had made friendly 
overtures and agreed to pay damages These wild yet 
simple-minded people Bud it so difficut to prooure the hare 
necessaries of life that th^ never even thmlr of nmp.11 
luxuries which most otiier !^dns are so fond of, such as 
betel, tobacco, oil to anomt their hea^, Sso. They do not 
oven appear to envy those who enjoy them, and are satisfied 
if they can get a httle salt and pepper to flavour the taste- 
less vegetables and roots which form the principal part of 
their food 


^^AIl tiiese wild tribes are gentle and peaceable by natnre. 
Timy do not understand tbe use of weapons of any sort, 
^d ttm sight of a stranger is sometunes sufficient to put 
7^®^ oommumty No doubt the climate in 
wjuoh teey hve is in a great measure responsible for their 
wmu, lazy, and mdolent character. They are very nnlilrf* 
tim savages who people the vast forests of Amern^ n. qc 
■ flinoa, inasmuch as ^ey do not know what war means, 
Md araear to be quite incapable of tetorning evil for 
evu ^jor, OT course, no sane person believes the aocusa- 
on brought against them that they can miure their 
mghboms l^meaas of spells and enchantments. Hidden 
forrats, or m, dens and oaves in the rooks, they fear 
OMing in Me world so much as the approach of a civilized 
envying the happiness which the latter 
boasts of having found m the somety of his fellow-men, 
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they shun any intereoutse with him, feanng lest he should 
try to rob th^ of their hberty and mdependence, and lest 
they should be oondemned to subnut to a oivihzation which 
to them IB only another tom for bondage 
At the same tune, these wild tnbes of Hmdns retain 
a few of the preundiees of their fellow-countrymen For 
instance, they are divided mto castes, they never eat beef, 
they have sumlor ideas about defilement and punfios- 
tion, and they keep the principal regulations relating to 
them. 


CHAPTER VI 

Hie PoTBTty ol iho Hindna 

ItmiA has always been considered a most wealthy and 
opnient country, more favoured by nature tiian any other 
m the world, a land hterally floxnng with milk and honey, 
where ^e soil yid^ all that is necessary for the existence 
^ its happy people almost without oultivaboa. The meat 
wealth aocnmulated by a few of its native princes, the luge 
fortunes so rapidly acquired by many Europeans, its 
valuable diamond mmes, the quahty and quantity of its 
pearls, the ahundance rf its spices and scented 
the fmtdity of its soil, and the, at one tune, nnnvallea 
supenonty of its vanous manufactures all^ these have 
caused admiration and wonder from tome imsMunorw 
One would natn^y suppose that a nabon which oc^ 
supply BO many luxuries would surpass all others m wealth 
Thw estomabon of the wealth of India has been oon^ 
mouly accepted in Europe up to the present day ; sm 
those who, after visiting the country and obt^ng 
and authentio informatoon abont the real condition m ™ 
inhabitants, have dared to affirm that India is the 
and most vwetohed of aB the civilized entries of tw 
world, have simply not been beheved Many “ 

Europe, after reading vrfiat vanous au*oM have w say 
about India’s manufactures and about tto 
tom out the dehoate muBlins, fine 
Sred cottons, &o., which ate so much 
^SSVver, havi supposed that the ®etabh8hm^^ 
suoh magnificent ataffs must have supl^iod 
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for those which axe to be found at Manchester, Birmingham, 
Lyons, and other cities in Europe. Well, the tmth is 
(and most people are still unaware of the fact) all these 
beautiful fsftmcs are manufactured m wretched thatched 
huts built of mud, twenty to thirty feet long by seven or 
eij^t feet broad. In such a work-room the weaver stretches 
his frame, squats on the mound, and qnietiiy phes his 
shuttle, surrounded by his family, his cow, and ms fowls 
The instruments he makes use of are extr^ely primitive, 
and his whole stock in trade could eatily be earned about 
by one man Such u, in very timth, an exact picture of 
an Indian factory. Aa to the manithustiirer hims^, his 
poverty corresponds to the simplicity of his work-^op. 
There ate in lo^a two or three large classes whose only 
profession is that of weaving The individuals comprising 
tiiese classes are, for the most part, very poor, and ate 
even dmtitute the necessary means for working on their 
own account. Those who deal in the products of their 
industry have to go to them, money in hand, and after 
haxcainmg with them as to the pnoe, qnahty, and quantity 
of the goods required, are obliged to pay them in ^vance. 
The weavers then go and hay the cotton and other neces- 
sanes mth which to begm work. Their emptoyers have to 
supervise their work and keep a sharp look-out lest they 
decamp with the money, especially if mb advances happen 
to he m any way considerable 
As r^atos the condition of the Sndus generally, I tbinfe 
that the following account may make tmogs pl^. It is 
based on a long aoquaintanoe with the inhabitants of a laige 
tnust of count^. Still, the casual observer may find faiut 
with it if he judges it by what he has noticed m huge towns, 
more espen^y on the coast. There, at least, most of the 
natives possess houses of more or less value which they 
can dispose of if necessary, an advantage not shared by the 
ipal dasses. Besides, the towns are the rendezvous of 
the rich and industnoua, and of those who intend to become 
so ^ faa means or foul, so it is not smptiraim to find 
a higher standard of comfort prevailing there. R is from 

m aW m mm > m 
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I fiHonld class the ihhahitanfs of the Indian Petunsiils in 
the toUoxnag manner. The &sl< and rfegi may ha 
said to be composed of all those srhose ptopetty is bdow 
the valne of £3 sterling. This ctLsss appears to me to coni' 
prise nme-tveatietbs, or perhaps even a haP, of the entire 
population. It inclndes most of the PariA cl^ and nearij 
an the ChwMm (leatber-troriceis) ; and these together 
form at least a quarter of the pqptdatioii. To them most 
be added a considerable portion of the Sodras, dl the 
poorest znembeia of the other castes, and the mnltitnde of 
vagrants, beggars, and impostors who are to be met idfh 
everywhere 

htost of the natives of this dass hire themsdves ont as 


agricnltnral labomers, and are leqdred to do the hardest 
tuannal labour for the smallest posaUe wage. In the 
places where they are paid in own, they remve only jnst 
enough to buy the coarsest of food. Their wage vanes 
from twdv® to tvrenij rupees a year, according to lotahty. 
They are better paid along the coast. With this amoont 
they are obliged to feed and clothe themselves In st^ 
places thev are paid half in coin and half in grain, or dse 
they get tlidr beep, and over and above tiiat receive from 
four to eight rupees a yeari- 

Some of the younger members of tiiis da® hire 
Edves ont withont wa^, on conditian that, after womiM 
faithfoDy for seven or ei^t years, tbdr master wiD p ro^^de 
them w^ a wife of their own ca^ and defray ^ nupnal 
expenses, hhmied servants who are M by thdr ®asOT 
carry home their duly rations. Kiis food is sig^i^ed ™ 
be snSdent for the wants of onepmson, or, to 
native saving, * to be enon^ to fill the bdly ; tat tney 
have to share it with their wives and 
have to wort and thns add to the prorison- vmn t^ 
are in actual want, as often happens, fh^ go and s^wr 
food in the woods, or on the banb of the nvOT ^ ^ 
where they find leaves, shrnbs, roots, and herbs 
they boil, as often as not wifhont even sdt or a^^ 
of condiment; and tins prinutive food farms, for 

» The ecsie i» K^er oreijiriim tat 

foodSofe. fa lB*a doe* tto ««iiBnn 

more fbsn a ‘hfiog w»ge.’-~Ei>. 
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gieater part of the year, the most sabstantial part of theii 
meals. Clamps of bamhoo aboond in the woods, and its 
shoots form, for two or three months of the year, a great 
lesooice to the poor people who hve near the ^ces where 
it grows. 

As soon as the ehildiefn helonemg to the dass living in 
a state of semtnde have reached the age of eight or 
they jom the same master who em]^(^ dieir father, the 
boys looking after the cattle and the ^rls sweeping out 
the byres, collectmg the dong, grinding the gram, &o. 

The well-to-do ooltivatois aways em^oy men of this 
olasB ; and, m order to keep them m perpetual bondage, 
thev lend them money either on the occasion of a mamage 
or for other pnnoses The poor wretches find themselves, 
on aocoont of tneir small wages, qmte unable to pay back 
the capital thus advanced, and m many cases even the 
interest, which soon exceeds the ongmal loan, »nd axe 
therefore reduced to the necessity of working, with 
wives and children, until the end of their days. ;^m the 
time tbs happens their masters look upon thain as nn^anni 
^vea, and rduse to grant them manumission until they 
have repaid both the pnnci^ and interest of the sum 
wboh they or their faniets borrowed perhaps twenty or 
thirty years hefore 

Those na^ves Monging to this class who are in a state 
of i^pendenoe Uve by various industnes The greater 
nwber ate oamets and coohes, or casual agncultural 

labourers m receipt of a smafl daily wage. The last-named 
m generally paid m gram, hut when they teoeivo money 
• vmes from a penny to twopence a day, aooor^^ 

mg te the distnot. However, they only work in proportion 
to their wage, and, whatever the tadc, a good European 
workman woidd, m most cases, do as much as four nateves. 

lahourer is often out of work, and 
^ improvidence does not 
^ of his TOttmg W anytW his lot is no better, perhaps 
e^ worse, than that of bis brother m slavery, and he is 

Most of them ha^'nothmg o“ 

Si? four to five 
feet bj^ wbch la full of mseots ami venmn and 
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an awful atenoh. Into tbu hovd tihay, wifih their wires 
and children crowd higgledy-piggledy. Their hdongmgs 
consist of a few earthen ress^, one or two slices, andue 
rags m which they stand, ^ose who axe a htSe less 
porerly-stncken hare a brass lotah for drinhing pnzposss, 
and another out of which they eat, a hoe, two or three 
sickles, a f^ silver bracelets, worth three or four i^ees, 
belonging to the women, and two or three oowa^. ^ese 
people are agticultunsts and farm Government lands, on 
winch they pay a tax vorymg from two to twenty-five 
shillmgs 

Such, in truth, is the state of misery m whidi half the 
population of Lidia passes its lifa *. 

t place in the second class all those whose property 
ranges Lorn £6 to £26 sterling This class, I should say, 
mdudes about six-twentieths of the entire population and 
is composed chiefly of Sudras. GGiose included m it are 
mostly agncultunsts on their own aocoimt Their poverty 
does not allow of their faumg others to work under tbem 
They cultivate Government land, and pay a yearly ^ 
from one to twenty pagodas, according to tiie value of to 
land. They eometimes require as many as three ploughs 
Their entire property consists of a few cattle, a few sn^ 
gold and silver trinkets, one or two copper vessels for 


* Uaov Hindos own s few oxen and caWa, wluih am 
the most valuable port at tteir propwty , jb feet thnr degree ol oonww 
18 indeed, more or km, by the nninW of these voInaUe aniinalsiwiM 
they poeeess Aa eoon oe a Hindn hae acqnued » enffi^* 
money, he spendeit as a rule on * pair of dnndt oxbd mo a cow. rw 

eho mtnnna mine at them aninuu u imsll TlAe OonntlT OXSD in%Ba 




money, he spendeit as a rule on » pair of dnn^ oxen ( 
the mtnnsio value of these annuals is email The con^y — — 
a ruk, stunted, neeh^ end mespable of endnmig muw fabgoe 
or five rupees is their outside value — 3>raoD 
’ In this oonnezion the reader will do well to refer to on 
Blue Book entitled, Pngrett c>f Ot Madrat Pnn^fW/m^ 
Yaanfrom 18S3 to l^S, by'the hte^Pewan 
BsirhaTCieiieBr, ClI B , a distaaguishad Oovemment 
pia^ therm that a very great prance hoe teen 
Smug the last four deoades ZtaugmtiDn also offg” the 

profitable emphyment to the 

Stmtte SettleSa Ahjce, the Wert Indies .^^S^^'tovTbis 
petme for liw senncea llie difBoixlty is to waduoe 
y^blehome Those who do emigrate sonwftm M 
paratively large eaviugs, and become wtber petty ehopkeepers ps 
cultivatora — S» 
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lirinlnng and a few more for eating pniposes, amd some 
iron farm implements They five in thatched mud huts, 
rathoc more commodious and a httle less filthy than those 
previously desonbed. Weavers, barbers, wauiermen, and 
other workmen who cater for the wants of the pubho may 
also, for the most part, be mduded under this head. 

cultivators of this second class, although better ofi 
than those of the first, find it hard to malm both ends 
meet even in the best seasons They are obhged to s^ at 
least half their crop beforehand at low prices, to enable 
them to pay thdr taxes, and the miserly usurers who profit 
by their poverty leave them hardly summent for the wants 
of their family during six or eight months of the year ; 
in fact, many of them have only food anm igb to last four 
months Some never even gather t^ harvest from the fiAld 
they have sown, for as soon as the com has formed in the 
ear they axe day by day driven by hunger to cut off some of 
the green ears, with which they malte a sort of soup. Con- 
sequently, by harvest time there is nothing but stimble loft 
to gather, and to save themselveB the trouble of cutting it 
they metdy turn three or four cows into finld to 
If by dmt of sdf-demal they ahow their crops to grow up 
intact, it IS not they who benefit by them, tor as soon as 
the gram has been threshed the money-lenders step m 
and take them duo, and afterwards come those who lent 
them gram when tiiey had nothing to eat, w-nd damnnd 
pa^OTt of the ongmal quantity plus twenty-five per cent, 
interest ; that is to say, a man borrowing twenty measures 
of com has to repay twenty-five 
I&e gram takes about four months to ripen, and this 
pmod « called (Ae time of prosperity, or st^ kola. It is 
about the only season in the year when the poor have 
emragh of even the coarsest kmds of food, consistine of 
vanoim so^ of small pulse, much the same as that which 
IS i^ed in Euro^ to fatten pira and fowls, and m Tndift to 
feed ho^s Hence the w^known proverb, ‘Do not 
aj^oach a Panah dimng the suite teia season, nor eo 
withm range of an ox during the DtwdigoiV This is 

^ manboaBd later on. Its celebration 

plaw m NoTemto^ben fte country u clothed in verdiiie — Ddboib 
I t IS also called JhtpavOi and Ibvaii — Kn 
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becaaso both bocome nnmaaageable then, from an nn* 
wonted state of prosponty. 

In most provinces those who oultivate nco do not eat 
bat sell it to pay their taxes. Darmg the four months the 
suLha kola lasts, they hve on the pulse and millet whidi 
they cultivate m their fields. Dunng the rest of the year 
their only daily sustenance, in almost ^ cases, consists of 
a plateful of millet, seasoned with a httle pounded salt 
and chillies. When after pa]nng their taxes and debts 
they come to the end of their store of gram, supposing there 
has been any remnant, they ate reduced to hving from iumd 
to mouth Some of them borrow gram, which they pro- 
mise to repay with interest after the next harvest ; otbia 
explore the woods and the banks of nvers and tanks in 
search of leaves, bamboo shoots, wild ^ts, roofs, and 
other substances which hdp them to exist, or rather, pre- 
vent them from dying of hunmr. 

Thus for abont tb^ months of the year almost three- 
quarters of the inhabitants of the Peninsula ate on the 
verge of starvation In the south these three months are 
July, August, and September , and the saymg is that those 
who have gram to eat then ate as happy as pnnees The 
scarcity bemns to be less felt by Oetober, for then sevaiaJ 
of the smiulor spooies of gram are ready for bervBBtmg 
and the rams have brought out in the fields quantitieB of 
ediblo Whs, which suffice to allay the pangs of hunger. 

Nor ore men alone exposed to want durmg a great part 
of the year, domestic animals have to bear the saw 
pnvations Most famihes own cattle, and eadi hairnet 
possesses considerable herds which can only bhizo withm 
t^ narrow limits assigned to them. The small amoimt ra 
straw wtuch the crops produce does not last long, and me 
ii.^ntia.la are then reduced to mbbhng at the few pli^ 
scattered here and there m the barren fields. Dun^ tto 
three or four months when the sun is especially hot, au 
vegetable hfe is scorched up, and the Twetohed amm^ 
can soaxoely find enough fodW for their daily smtonaoi^ 
They may then be seen searohmg for dayey sim, 
nated with salt, which they proceed to hok wth 
and that, together with the water th^ dn^ * 

^ost ^ tLr food. This IS why. throngbtmt the ho* 
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weather, they are mere skeletons and can hardly stand. 
1 have often, at this tune of the year, been m villages where 
there were more than a hundred cows, and yet sometimes 
I could not proouie so much as half a measure of milk for 
my hreakfai^ 

Thirdly, 1 may reckon together those Hmdus whose 
property vanes m value from £25 to £60 sterling. They 
compnse about one-tenth of the population, and are mxa- 
cipafly agncnltural They farm Iwds laige enough to 
require two, three, or even four Roughs, and their rental 
18 from ten to thirty pagodas This dass hves in fairly 
comfortable cucumstances, and most of the people axe able 
to lay in sufScient grain for the whole year after meetmg 
theur taxes Many of them have even more than they 
require for their own consumption, and are able to sell or 
lend ilie sui^UB to those m their village who have run 
short of food We have seen on what outrageous terms 
these loans are efieoted. The weQ-to-do amongst them 
employ as servants one or mote of those who come under 
the first class. They have larger, mote comfortable, and 
shghdy cleaner thatched dwdhngs than the others, mid 
they and their wives have at least a change of raiment, 
which 18 more than rare m the two preceding dasses. But 
even their possessions ate far from betokenmg wealth ; 
they consist of a few gdd and silver txinkets, some copper 
vessels, and a mat many earthenware pots piled up in 
® ^he house ; and besides these tiiey own ploughs 

and other fatnmg imj^ements, some cotton-spinning wheds, 
andvanous primitive tools of small value. Cattle are their 
ctnei sootce of wealth. As to their con^irt, it is at best 
a relative term, for the contraction of dehto is a oustom 
oranmcm to aH the Hmdus we have hitherto moken of. 

tofim ore debtors as wdl as aceditots, Mt their 
ara^ sddom exceed their habihtws, and they axe in no 

hurry to pay their creditors toan their debtors axe 
to pay them 

Besides tiDmg the land, many Hindus of this dass keep 

forbidden by the Hindu 
of old and nseless animals are mamtamed, which 
^ve the-healthy and useful ammab of tbeit proper share of food.- 
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goats and sheep, and their young, added to the one or two 
calves they are able to sell from time to tune, bung m 
a small mcome. Two or three tmloh-kme and one or two 
buffaloes supply them with a certain quantity of butter 
for four or five months m the year, of which they make 
good USB. The sale of pigs, fowls, eggs, &o , also contnbutes 
to tlunr support, and even enable them to save for future 
needs, or to meet matnmomal expenses Nevertheless, 
after a bad harvest numbers of these cultivators are reduced 
to tile same state of want as those below them, and are 
obliged to have recourse to the same shifts 

In these times of distress the Hmdns have only their 
wonderful constitutions to fall back upon Accustomed 
from their earhest infancy to privations of every kmd, 
they ate able to ^p bodj’ and soul together on the smallest 
pittance of food. A pound a day of millet fiour, boiled m 
water and reduced to a thm gmel, is enough to prevent 
a family of five or six persons mim dying of hunger. With 
no food besides this gruel and water the majonly of the 
natives manage to keep hale and hearty for months together. 
Fortheimoie, they possess the no less valuable faculty of 
sleepmg at will An idle £bnda mvanably goes to 
and so does the man who has notinng to eat If the 
homely proverb * he who sleeps dmes ’ can be taken hterj 
ally, the Hmdus certainly fino consolation m it m tunes or 
scarcity 

The fourth dass comprises those whose property vanes 
in value from £60 to £100 sterling, and I should say it 
forms three-fortieths of the peculation These people live 
in comfort, bdng chiefly Brahmins or wdl-to-do Sudias 
They all keep servants longing to the lowest dass to aio 
them in cultivation. Besides this, some pi them are hm 
PT imi gh to embark on eonunetmal speeulalaons in oom^O" 
with grain or other commodities, while others lend ea^ 
snms of money at high interest This dass provides tne 
villages with them Sndra headmen, and these men ^ » 
the same time the largest holders ^ 

They also exercise in their villagBB the fimctioMdcime 

of revenue, petty magistrates, and pu^ arhitratoffl * 
Se7S My hdi^onsihle by Govmmnrat ^ ^ 
^Tpayment of all taxes levied on their villages, they are 
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obliged to conciliate the villagers, to prevent their secretly 
migrating dsevrhere, rrhich would mean the non-cultiva- 
tion of the land, and consequent mabihty on their put to 
fiunish the revenue due to the State. These men have 
quite a patriarchal authority in their villages, but those 
who attempt to abuse their power ate soon confronted 
with deserted homesteads, waste lands, and rum staring 
them m the face. 

A stnlong esample of this happened when a new and 
detested sy^m was established % the creation of Mutta- 
dais, or hereditary formers of revenue, which caused the 
rum of most of the distncts where it was enforced. No 


sooner were these Muttadais raised to what they considered 
an exalted position than they began to give themselves 
great airs ana tned to carry tbm^ with a bigb hand. Men 
who formerly bran m a low position, or m obscurity, 
now indulged in horses, palanqums, trumpeters, and 
peons; m fact they ^ve themselves np, without any 
justification, to snon pomp and splendoor as the nalave 
delights UL As the crops produced by the lands whose 
revenue th^ had fanned could not possibly defray the 
cost of this expensive mode of life, ttey had xeconise to 
a system of hlachmailmg to increase their incomes. The 
consequence of this arbitrary and unprecedented behaviour 
was the flight of theii victims, who left the lands unculti* 
finsl result was the nun of the Mnttadais 
^e Su^B l^dmen of the vdlajes are nsoally 
pohte, and weB-eduoated men. Ifost of them know how 
to read and wnte. Although they have the failings, 
rammon to all natives, of ounnmg and deceit, they am far 
trom b^g proud, mtolerant, and haughty like the Brah- 
By nature they are ^tJe, shy, and inannatang, 
* kehave with marked respect and submissiOT 

to^rds ^eir supenois. Towards their equals thw axe 
pohte and coi^aisant, and towards their inferiors affoUe 

^ to adapt 

themselves to their surionndinp. ^ 

1 ladder which 

^«0U8 legrras of civihzaC 
m India IB ^ one wboh, to my mmd, is the most resneot- 
able and the most mteresring. It is this class, Sdy, 
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wliich infiaenoes pablio opinion amongst the Sndras, and 
maintains order t^u^oat aU ranks of sooiely. One can 
tell at a dance that & natives of this class ate all wdl- 
to-do and independent. ^ a rule, they axe a more pohte, 
better-edncated, and better-mannered race, and they look 
happier and more contented than the membexs of the other 
tiiree classes Moat of the latter have thin, drawn faces, 
a heavy carnage, ooaxse minds, low manners, and a melsa- 
choly and stnpid appearance, all of which l^eak plainly 
enou^ the privations and soSenngs of &eur lot. Just 
the reverse is noticeable amongst the natives of the fourth 
dass 

In the fifth dass I should indude aU those whose property 
vanes in value from £100 to £200 sterling It oompnses 
about one-thirtieth of the whde population, and is com- 
posed chiefly of Brahmins or Vsisyas, and of the wealthiest 
among the Sudras Agncnlture, tisding in gram or other 
oommodities, mon^-lending on such usnnous terms as 
twenty-five, thirty, and even fifl^ per cent . sndh axe the 
diEerent forms of hvdihood they tiuave upon Thar 
deanly appearance betokens oomfiirt, and most of them 
live in tilra bouses Hey ate also oaieful to ooofonn to 
the rules of pohte society. They perform daily ahlutoons, 
and thmr houses are kept oeromomously dean by smeanng 
the floors regnlarfy with cow's dung To awpeat mere 
worthy in the eyes of the pubho the Sudras of this da* 
usually abstain from all animal food, and, m mutation or 
the Brahmins, hve entirdy on milk and veg^hles 

The natives bdongmg to this snd the Knowing 
constitute what may be caUed the gentirfdk « Bi^ 
society, and some of the faults which 
Brahmins, such as pnde and intolerance, 
in them. Those amongst them who are 
not till then own lands, mdesB to 

necessary ; they emidoy servants from the lowest dass 

^!]^*°S°da88 may be sad 

whose tangibb SSteeth 

stedipg, and it reprraente, ^ ^ gf this dass, 

ofarp«>pulati(m. .B»^*®^Xbfflt»pwSatives 
and the remainder is made up of the best repiww 
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of the other castes. Their wealth comdsts partly of 
mantams, or hereditary lands exempt from taxation, 
partly of gardens planted with arecas, oocoaaut and otlier 
fnut trees, and pa^y also of tnnkets, money, and cattle. 
Besides this, they specnlate m the same way as the natives 
of the preceding cl^ Some of them occupy the position 
of assistant collectors of pubho revenue, moj^^ates^ clerks, 
and other posts m the pubho service They axe proud of 
the comfort they en]oy, and their arrogance is unnvalled. 

Fropetties^ valued at more than £500 sterhng are rardy 
to be met witii m the villages Hativea who possess more 
than this hve in agraharams, or Brahmin villages, in towns, 
or in district boroughs, wh^ they have more opportunity 
for commerdal speonlations, and for furthering weir am* 
bitiouB Bohemea to procure posts under Government. 

The seventh class may be said to be composed of those 
whose property vanes in value from £600 to £1,000 sterhng. 
I shoiud say only one-himdtedth part of the population 
bdongs to this dass, and at least half of them axe Brahmins. 
The rest are the wealthiest among the Yaiayas and Sudtas. 
^ The ffl^th class mdudes those whose properties range 
m valne from £1,000 to £2,000 sterling, and it comprisea 
one two-hundiedths of the population It is almost entirdy 
oomj»8^ of Biahn^, with a small percentage of Vaisyaa 
TOd Sudm, who live in towns and capitals where they 
oev^ themselves almost entirely to commerce or are 
^ Government. Properties valued at five 
to ten thousand pagodas are extremdy raore, evau m the 
towns, a^ axe confined to the xiohest mexchants and to 
thw who have hdd for a long fame the hipest offices 
under Qovexmneat. Still, there ate some 'i^ch exceed 
t^nsand pwodas, but these axe so few that thw 
can ea^y he counted^m each province. 

following proportion may be 
properties m 


— Iwiia 

Xiionot£6(M> to $1,000 

n £1.000 to £2,000 
£2,000 to £6,000 
„ £S,O 00 to£lO/K >0 
£10.000 and above 


Great JSntam 

oortespond to £6,000 to £10,000 
» £ 10,000 to £ 20/100 

» £20.000 to £60,000 

.. £6(b000 to £100,000 

f, £100,000 and above. 
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But a diffocence, more essential ovon than that between 
the charaotots of the two nations, is obsemhle in con* 
nosion with properties In Europe they are preserved 
intact, and are, with but few exceptions, transmitted fixmi 
father to son generation alter generation In India, on 
the other hand, there is nothing permanent about them, 
especially among the Sudras The latter make then money 
cither by their industry, talents, or cunning, and once it is 
made they do not know how to spend it wisely Reabzing 
that, do what they may, they will ncoessiurily be looked 
down upon as parvenus, thi^ soon acquire all the Qbarao* 
teristio Tices of the nouveauz neief, m time they become 
as proud and arrogant as any Brahmin, and their sole 
object seems to bo to wdn a name for lordly extravagance. 
Money becomes no object to them, so long as it prooiues 
the gratification of thoir vamty. Immonso fortunes seldom 
Burvivo the second gonoration, owing to the manner in 
which the sons foohsbly squander the wealth labonoudy 
gamed by thoir fathers It is not uncommon to find sons 
who have inhonted milhons from their father end their 


days in beggary 

A native^ house is besieged as soon as he is known to 
be a wealthy man, and this not only by his own relatives. 


parasites of every descnptton, mdudmg povorty-st^^ 
Brahnuns, robgions mcnoicants, ballad'mongen 
fiatteicrs, who mod his vamty by writing odes to 
and ^oty, and by lavishing on him praise of the mw® 
fulsome nature. All these dependants stick to the wealW 
native hke leeches, fighting with each other os to wiie 
shall carry off the largest share of the prize, and nmw 
releasing their hold on their victim until they have stappeo 
him of everythmg. 

As to the general condition of the natives now, os com- 
pared with what it was thirty yeans ago, the question 
has it unproved or has it detwoiated * I have oo^onw 


and well-informed Eoropeans, but they could rarely 
with one another on the subject. Some mamtamea 
the rnasses are enjoymg greater prosperity than ever 
did before . others that they have never bean m a 
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wretohed state; while a few hold that things are prM- 
tioahy where they were before the chmge of govermnent 
took place. But it is evidenUy absurd to supj^e 
a weU-meaning, just, and equitable Govemment, which 
has succeeded one that was arbitrary, oppressive, and 
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obstacle th^ mstatutions may be to the plmanthropic 
endeavours of the new figwic to make their lives more 
bearable, if not actually happier. This common-sense view 
of the case is home out by my own obaervationB. To me 
it seems undemable that the condition of the peome has 
unproved in many important directions at least, and I have 
found that the most sensible natives themsdves adnut it. 
I do not mean to imply that the lowest dasses m the land 
are better off, for m some provmces dose obse^tion will 
reveal an increase of misery : but where that is the case. 


I attebute it to causes beyond the power of any Otovern- 
ment to prevent or put sm end to ; and further, I think 
that, given the same oauses, the misery would have been 
more acute und» the old rigima. 

Of these causes the chief one is the rapid mcrease of 
the population. Judging by my own personal knowledge 
of the poorer Chnstian popnlations m Mysore and in the 
districts of Baramahl and Coimbatore, I should say that 
they have mcreased by twenty-five per cent, in the last 
twenty-five years During this period Southern India has 
been free from the wars and other dedmatmg calamities 
which had been dealmg havoc almost munterruptedly for 
centuries before. 


Some modem pohtical economists have hdd that a pro- 
gressive mcrease in the population is one of the most 
uneqmvocal signs of a oountry’s prospenty and wealth. 
In Europe this oigument may be logiod enough, but I do 
not thiiik that it can he applied to India ; in fact, I am 

S ersnaded that as the popularion increases, so in proportion 
0 want and misery. Ibr this theory of tiie econoimsts to 
hold good m all respects the resources and industnes of the 
inhamtants ou^t to develop equally rapidly ; but m a 
country where the inhabitants are notonously apathetic 
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and indolent^ whoe cnatoms and matitutions ate so man^ 
insurmountable bamets agamst a better oxder of tbmgs, 
and where it is mote or less a sacred du^ to let thmgs 
remain as they ate, I have every reason to feel oonvmcra 
that a eonsiderable increase m the populatton should be 
looked upon as a calamity rather than as a blessmg. 

It IS in the nature of things tiiat, m times of peace and 
tranquillity, when the protection of a just Govemment is 
afforded both to person and property, an morease in the 
populatton of India ehonld ta^ ]uaee at an alarming rate, 
emce it is an indispntable fact that no women m the wodd 
are more fruitful than the women of India, and nowhere 
else IS the propagationof the humaniace so muohencoutaged 
In fact, a Hmmi only momes to have children, and ffie 
more be has the noher and the happier be feels All ova 
India it is enough for a woman to Imow how to cook, pound 
nee, and give birth to children. These three tlun^ am 
expected of her, especially the last, bnfc notiimg 
would even appear displeasing if she aspired to anymmg 
dee. No Hindu would ever dream of comiuoming that 
his femily was too largo, however poor he might be, m 
however numerous his children A barren woman is ma c 
to feel that there can bo no worse fate, and banm® 
m a wife is the most terrible curse that can possiwy t 


on a family. ^ 

Another serious cause of the poverty of moaem 
is tlie decrease in the demand for band labour, ict 8 
from the introduction of machinery and the sjm 
manufactures with improved methods in Eiotpo “ ’ 

SuFopo no longer depends on India for anytaiM, to g 
learnt to boat the Hindus on thrir oto gwund) 
their most choractenstio mdustnes and 
which from time immomorinl wo wm dcjWdcn^n - 
Hi foot, the ffiies have been reverb, and this tevolu 
threatens to min India coMletely. . 

Just before leturmng to Europe I ^ 

of the manufaetunng diitects, and 
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anoUitt piofeadon ^rithoui dishonouiing iibiemselves. 1 
found oonntless ■widows and oI^oe women out of work, 
and consequently destitute, who used formerly to mamtain 
thfiiT families by cotton-sinning. Wherever I went the 
same mdanoholy picture confronted me. 

This collapse m the cotton industry has indirectly 
affected trade in aU its branches by stoppmg the oiroula* 
bon of monOT, and the culbvators can no longer reckon 
on the mant^turers who, in the days of thmr prospmity, 
were wont to buy up thear surplus gram, and even to lend 
them money ■when th^ were m arrears with their taxes. 
This has Ira the cultivators to the hard necessity of rdin* 
qmshing their gram to, and thus becoming the prey of, 
remorseless usutets. 

Such is the deplorable condition into which the poor 
Hmdus have sunk; end it grows worse daily, thanks to 
the much-vaunted improvements in maohinery which some 
nabons glory m. Ah 1 if only the inventors of these m> 
dusbial developments conld heax the cnrses which this 
multitude of poor Hmdus never tire of heaping upon them 1 
If only, like me, they had seen the fnghtxul misery whioh 
has ffvettsken whole provinces, ouing enbrely to them and 
thdr invenbve genius, they would no doubt, unless they 
were entirdy tranbng m human pity, latterly repeat having 
earned their petmcions innovabons so far, and having 
thmeby ennehed a handful of men at the expense of mdh onB 
of poor people, to whom the very name of thdr com* 
pebtors has hecome odious as the sole cause of thebe utter 
destitatiou 1 

And let no one venture to assrart that the unfortunate 
S^dus can, if they choose, find a recompense m the f»rhhty 
of thear sod. The sight of vast plains l3png fallow and 
waste may induce the superiicial observer to accuse the 
nabves of indolence or the Gkivenunent of wii a ma-nn^mATi f.^ 
but he IS not a'ware that the greater part, if not the whole, 
of these vast ploms are stenle, bare, and incapable of 
culbvabon through irant of water during most of the year. 
In Anthem bdia, at the present bmo, there are few mnda 
in the nei^bourhood of ■welb, tanks, and nvers which 
are not under oulb'valion, evmi on the summits of the 
hipest hills ; and if by any chance a few fields sbll lie 
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anieclaimed, it is due to hopeless stenlity of the 80]I, 
which, even m the beet seasons, would never repay the 
labourer for his trouble, or else b^use, to yield any profit 
at all, they would require more capital and mote ooniage 
than most of the people possess. 

It IS, to my mmd a vam hope to suppose that we can 
really very much improve the conditaon of Ihe Smdus, or 
raise theur cunumstances of life to the levd prevailing in 
Europe. The efiorts of a Government whion la humane 
and graerons, as well as just, may succeed up to a certain 
point in lessening some of their hardships , bat as long ss 
it IS m the nature of the Bin dua to cling to their civil and 
rehgions mstitntions, to iheir old cnstoms and habits, they 
must remam what they have always been, for these ate so 
many insurmountahle obstacles m the path of progress 
and to tlie attainment of a new order of things better 
calcnlated to bring them happiness. They will continno 
to grovd in poverty as long as their physical and mteHeotnal 
faculties oontmue m the same groove 

Therefore, to make a new race of the Hindus, one would 
have to begm by undermining the very foundations of 
their civilization, rehaon, pohto, and by 
them mto atheiste end barbonans mvmg accompished 
this temble upheaval, we might then parhaps offer 
sdves to them as lawgivers and religions tcnchra But 
oven then our task would bo only half accomplislied Alto 
draggmg them out of the depths of barbarism, anoicny, 
and atheism mto which wo bad plunged them, and sitcr 
giving them new laws, a now polity, and a new rwgioni 
we sbonid stiff have to give them new natures and different 
inolinations Otiierwise we should run the risk of seci^ 
thorn soon relapse mto their former state, which wouW no 
worse, if anything, than before , , . . 

Lot our theoretical phikntlmipists, witli their mstaim 
and superficial notions concerning the gemus and cnarM 
of the Hmdus and the varzed and multitudinous so« 
links that bind them together, exclaim as ■ 

e mso in their unreflecting enthusiasm, that notnu^ » 
cn done for the phyaoal and spintual 

theories in Europe 1 Como and study the questio 
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Make personal inquiiy into the manneEBoadoastoms 
m the people ; realize for yonxselTeB whether all possible 
means have h^ tried -vrith a view to gaining this desuable 
end. And then, but not tiD then, mahe np your minds on 
the questaon ’ 

Some our European ways, manners, and customs, so 
utterly different from theirs, do not allow of our winiung 
their oonfidenoe, at least let us continue to earn their 
r^eot and admiialaon by humane ezami^es of compas* 
^on, generosity, and we11>domg. Let ns leave them their 
ohetuSted laws and prejudices, since no human effort wdl 
persuade them to give t^m np, evmi m their own interests, 
and let ns not risk making gentlest and most sub- 
missive people m the world Ituious and indomitable by 
thwarting them Let ns talte oare lest we bring about, by 
some hasty at imprudent course of aotion, catasixophes 
which womd reduce the country to a state of anarchy, 
desolation, and nltamate rtdn, for, in my humble opimon, 
the d^ when the Government attempts to interfere with 
any of the more important rehgiouB and mvil usages of 
the Hindus will he tee last of its existence as a pcmbcal 
power. 


CHAPTER Vn 

The l^Shlcsl Ot^ of the BiahnuaB — Thdr Name and their Original 
funders.— Qnqectotea on their Ttue Or^—Bnddhute and 
uaios 

Tub real ongm of the Brahmins is wrapped in myst^y, 
me canmly hazard conjeotuxes on the subjeot, or put 
t generally accepted Bays 

that they were horn from Brahman head, which accounts 
for mme. One would suppose test as all castes 
wre bom from this same lather they would be privileged to 
bear tee same ueme ; but as the Btahmms were tee firat- 
bom, and issu^ from the noblest part of the common 
pa^t, they claimed special privileges from which all 
others were ngorondy excluded &ey have another 

IS entitled to ^ illnstnous name of Brahmin. They say 
teat no one knows anythmg about Brahma’s attnhutro 
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and virtues beyond ivhat they ibemselves choose to teach 
mankind, and that this knowledge m itself gives them the 
nght to bear hiB name. Anyhow, their name is undoubtedly 
derived from Brahma’s. The old wntos call them ‘ Bnh* 
manahas,* or 'Brahmahas/ which some of the Latin 
authors turned into ' Braohmanes.' The great difieience 
between their caste emd all others is that a Brahmin only 


becomes a Brahmin after the ceremony of the tnple cord, 
which will be described hereafter. tJntil this essentul 
ceremony has been performed he ranks only as a Sudra. 
By mere birth he u no different from the of his race ; 
and it 18 for this reason that he is oalled J)mja (StB gemhu, 
or Tirioe-bom) l^s first bnth only gives him h» mai^ 
hood, whereas the second rsises him to the exalted raw 
of Brahmin, and this by means of the ceremony of the 
triple cord. Indeed, two out of the seven famous «m* 
tents, who ate supposed to have been the ongmsl rounito 
of the vanous sects of Brahmins of the ptosmt day, oi« 
not ongmally bdong to this caste at all ; nut by reason of 


.. m A. X 


were rewarded hy Having tneir staw oi penikwii- 
ohan^ to that of patent Brahmins hy the mvc^ture 
of the tnple cord, '^eae seven PemtOTts, ^ 

ilfitnis, of Bmdu history a shall often refer to them m tw 
pages of the present work) axe the most cdrtrated ^ 
s recognized by the people of India. Their 
Atri, Bha^waia, Gautama, 


mitra €«» those who were considered wortilwrf 
admitted Into the high caste of Brahmms* These 
famed Brnbis must be of great antiwnty, f« th^ 
even before the Vedas, winch sllnde to them “ f® 
places. They were the bivouxed of „.,i, 

especiilly of Vishnu, who at the time of ^ 
embark on a vessel which ho 
saved them from destruction. Ejro 
to account for having of^ded ^ese^ ^'J^^g^ 
not hesitate to curse the deities who oomim^ 

The seven Penitents, after settang a virtuoM 

occupy a jdaoe amongst the most bruhan 
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They are to tw leoogmzed in the seven stais tiiat {orm the 
Great Beax, vrhich, according to Hindu tradiiaim, are 
nei&ex more nor less than the seven iamous BishiB &em- 
sdves. Ibey axe, acooiding to Hindu legend, the ancestors 
of the Brahmins m reality and not by metamorphosis, and 
it IS bdieved that \nthout oeasmg to shine m the firmament 
they can, and oceadonally do, xevidt the earth to find oat 
what IB ocouxting there. 

Are there any families in Europe vhiidi oan, notwith- 
standing the mythioal origins whiw henaldio scienoe pro- 
fesses to discover, pride themsdves on the posseseaon of 
sooh ancestors ! Am seeing that m our own anstoratu^ 
a man with a noble lineage is not above iwwntiing an air 
of extreme havkm and ezdnsiveness, we ought not to be 
surpnaed at a Brahmin’a vanity or at the contempt with 
which he treats any one belonging to an inferior caste. 
This idea of handing down to posterity the names of their 
great men by immortalhdng them, and assigning to ^em 
a place among the oonsteillations, appears to Wve been an 
almost umversal ptaotioe amongst ancient races. 

Astionon^ has ^yed an important part in the history 
of almost aU idolatrona natums ; and of all false creeds it 
oertainly is the least unreasonable, and has snrvived the 
longest. !Qie tdigionB and pohtical lawjg^vets 
races were clever enough to perceive that the worship of 
tto stars had taken a great hold upon rlflftTllriT^l^, that 
the rdmjlest a^ most e&otnal way of perpetnatang the 
Toemacy of th^ heroes would he to transform them into 
outimd objects that were always before the eyes of the 
people. It was thus that the Greeks end. Bomans con- 
semated the memory of their divinities and denu-gods* 
and m donht the Hmdu laimvexs were prompted to 
momortu^ seven Bishis % means of the brightest 
rtws m the sky becanse they realized that a Hindn imarina- 
mn IS omy appealed to throng the vimhle, and therefore 
that tte best wy to perpetuate the veneration due to 
bangs. Bat whatever may have been the 
Is.® it » » wdl-authen- 

wca^ fact wat neither their caste nor any other existed 
m the coontnes to the north-east of Bei^ four or five 
centuries ago. About that rime the inhc^^ts of th ose 
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parte, thinking that it might be to their advantara to 
the oustome of then: neighhotus, began to mtnour 
Brahnuns Accor^ngly, some were made to order out d 
the youths of the country, \fho, after confonmng to the 
customs and ntes of the Brahmins, were incorporated mto 
their caste by the investiture of the tntde cord The 
descendants or these ready-made Brahmins ^ve ever smca 
been considered on an eqnahty with the test The southern 
Brahmins do not care to be reminded of the fact , yetth^ 
are obhged to admit it, as wdl as that two of the Bishis 
were onginally Eshatnyas An objeotion which peo]^ 
often put to them is that if nothmg but the mvestitore of 
the tn]^e cord can ma^ Brahnuns of them, then their 
wives, who do not go through the ceremony, really bel^ 
to the Sudras ; and this means that all Brahmins are obliged 
to many out of their caste and by so domg violate then 
moat sacred pnnctples Hie reply they mvanably 
to this, as to other embonossing questioiis, is that they 
are but following tune-honourM customs and inslatn- 
tions . 

One 18 certainly justified in espressing doubt on 
subject of the Brahnuns’ ongin, but I, for one, Mould be 
sorry to oppose my conjectures to th^ absurd fehles 
Far bo it jrom me to start any theories My omy dwim 
IS to collect matenols which may help those who to 
to hft the veil whidi shrouds nom view the cradle or tne 
umverse* It is piacticaQy admitted that Lidia was ifr 
habited very soon after the Deluge, which made a de^ 
of the whole world The fact that it was so dose to tne 
plains of iSennaar, where Noah’s descendants ren»iM 
statronary so long, as well as its good xmll 

fertdity of the country, soon led to its settlement a 
say nothing of the conquests of Hercules, Baconi^ 


m 


VOU'lB, no UlUDU WiUllOU. iUOU „ it. 

bemgs, and those who admit an dement of tnrtn m 
tales carefully denude them of all the estravagwt (totro 
which tradition asB^ to them I ®»bistoiyrf Steo^ 
although equally ftSrf impossibihties, hasmmetog ^ 
truthfm and authenticated about it. ^ to 

monninente which have been preserved make nun 
* See Fhitarali’s /«* «nd 0«fw, eI»P 
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have been the bravest, not to say the only, warrior that 
peaceful Egypt had to boast of for a period of more than 
rizteen centuries, and they also lead one to beheve that 
he was tiie greatest of all conqueiois, with an empire 
extending from the Danube to the Ganges. But his Inman 
conquests were as temporary and unstable as those of his 
illustnons rival Alexander the Great much later on in tbe 


world’s history. 

As to the settlements that the Arabs axe supposed to 
have made m India, accoidmg to some authors, I think 
only supecfioial students thU be found ready to beheve m 
them. The fact that they are nomads, who have always 
hved a wanderu^ life withm teach of Isdia, gives some 
appearance of reuity to the theory Some indeed believe 
that the caste system was borrowed from them, smoe it 
still exists m Arabia ; but, as a matter of &.ot, it is a custom 
common to all the ancient races of the earth. 


I do not trace the oi^m of the Brahmins either to 
Egypt or to Arabia, and i^baheve them to be the desoen* 
dants not of Shem, as many argue, but of Japheth. Accord- 
ing to my theory they reaoh^ Bidia from the north, and 
I should place the mst abode of their musestors in the 
n^^bourhood of the Caucasus 
Two famous mountains situated m Northern TTl^^ fV 
^own as Great Mem (Maha-Mero) and Mount Mandara 
flUandara Parvata), ore frequently mentioned m their old 
books and m ttieir prayers, hturgies, and civil and rdirions 
cerern^es. These mountains, which I b^eve to be one 
and. the rame under shghtly different names, ore so far 
away that aea predse whereabouts is unknown to the 
Biabmins rf to-miy^. And this is not surprising in a 
oemlay where geographical science is confined to know- 
of the places situated between Benares and Cape 
Oomonn Tie Hmdus themsdves claim to be descended 
of distant northern regions, 
and they ^eve that it was th«e that the seven mus- 
tnous ancestors of the Brahmins were bom, whose descen- 


moiintaine, and others 
wlJriow ^ ^ 8wat ranges <A Central 

™ ^ ltoa«3?, aS 
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dants have spread ht£Io by bttle thionghovt the length and 
breadth of the land. This opinion of the Hindus as to the 
ongin of the Brahmins u oonfitmed by the Biahnuns 
themselTcs, the manner m which they treat one another. 
The northern Brahnun oonaidors him^ nobler and of 
higher rank than his sonthem brother, inasmnoh as, havuig 
onginatcd closer to the oradle of the race, th^ is less room 
for doubt ooncoming the foot of his direot descent from 
the Bishis. Surely those seren Hindu Penitents, or phito- 
sophers, must bo the seven sons of Japheth, who, with their 
father at thoir head, led one*third of the hnman race 
towards the West, when men began to disperse after the 
Ilood. Q^cy did not all reach Europe Some of them on 
their way there turned northwards, under the gmdanee of 
Magog, second son of Japheth, and penetrated into Tsrtoiy 
os for as Caueosian Banm, m which vast tract of 
country they made several setuements. 

I hazard no oonjectures here which ate not home out 
by the Sonptnres or by the commentanes of its wise in* 
tcrprcters, with whose aid I might easily pretend ti^uoh 
erudition ; it would only be necessary to copy ont venmtm 
what Boohort and the savant Dom Calmet have written 


on this subjeot. . 

An y one bdieving in the connexion between names and 
foots will be struck with the snmlaiity existuig between 
Magog’s name and Gautama’s, commonly colled Gotoma 
Ma, or maJia, signifies great, so that Gotama must mean 
the Great Gog or Magog ^ .i. ^ 

Fnrthennore, pagan history adds weight to ^se oim- 
Jeotures of mma on the ongin and anbqnily ^ the nian* 
nuns. Learned men afinde to more than one Pmmethens 
Aoooidmg to the Greeks fee most odebrated of them ^ 

IS a son of Japheth. He created man out of tte sou, im 

itiafaTlftd hfe mto him witt the fire stolen from h»^ 
This bold enterpnse irritated Jupiter, who pnmshed ^ 
by chaminE him to one of the Canoasian Mountams, w^ 
a vulture levomed bis hver as fast as it 
Hf»rcnF BB killed the vulture, and thereby pnt the son 
lapetus, or Japheth, out of his tortnxe. 

‘ Mnoh oI thu wema extiwnelT M« MOBer and » 

modern anthoxibM ahonid be eonsolted.— Bn. 
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Why should not Btahma end PromelheQS be one and 
the same person* The Emdii divizuty is knotm also 
wier the names of Brema and Pmaai m some of thmr 
tongues. All these names bear resemblance to From£' 
thera, ox the god Protni. of the Greeks. Brahma, like 
Prometheus, is looked upon as the creator of man, who js 
supposed to have issued from the vanons parts of Brahma's 
bray. Brahma was also their great lawgiver, bmng the 
author of the Vedas, which he wrote with his own band. 


He had more than once to appeal to Vishnu for help, just 
as Prometheus rdlied on Hercules to d^ver him from his 
enemies. 

This pretension on the part of the EEmdu Prometheus 
to be regarded as the maker ol man, and therefore a god, 
has been handed down in some part to his eldest sons, 
the Brahmins, who humbly call themsdveB the Ooda 
Brahma, or the Qode of A/t Earth, At oeitam times the 
people prostrate themsdves b^ore them m adiw ataftn, a nd 
offer up sacnfices to them 

Aga i n , aeveral authors, both sacred and ptohme, have 
tried to prove that the Ptometheus who wished to pass as 
the creator of man was no other than M^g Jt 

18 hardly likely that so near the tune of the Bdoge the real 
OieatoE should have been so completely forgotten that 
a son of Noah was able to pass hinum lf off as a god ; but 
it IB quite possible that his descendants deified him, when 
tto sprnt of idolatay began to imgn on earth. It was 
Macra who settled m Tartary with all those who elected 
to follow him, having demded to sraarate from Japheth’s 
other cmldien. Ecom them^ he or his descendants spread 
ovOT In^ and other countries, which had nghtly fc^ 

toShemslot. Thm verified Noah’s proj^cy that Japheth's 

Uoimmon would be far-reaching, and that his postentv 
would dwefl m the tents of Shem (Gan ix. 27). Brtadmi^ 
ting ffl at or the neighbourhood of the Ghuoasus 

^ the bjithplace of the Bistonins, it is not easy to decide 
the pre^e date their arrival in India. It appears 
crata^ hoTOver, that tb»y were already estaWish^fi^ 
conditaoa more than nine centunes before 
the Cto^an era, m that was about the time of LycuiguB’s 
visit to them ; and it is not hkdy that one of tle^^l 
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of tibie anoiont philosophers would have undertaken snob 
a long and tedious journey unless the reputation of tiie 
learned men he was going all that way to consult was on 
dd and estabhshed foot 

The ancient Hmdn works teach ns that the Btahnuns of 
those times differed essentaolly in matters of pnndpie 
and conduct from their brethr^ of to-day The onginal 
Brahmm is described as a mmtent and a philosopher, 
living apart from the world and its temptations and entiid; 
engrossed m the pursmt of knowled^, leodmg a life of 
intro^otion and prootiamg a hfe of punty. At that 
period of their history the Brahmins were not suoh an 
intolerant and exdusive race that penitents belonging to 
other castes could not be imtiated by the Dihsha cere- 
mony ^ or the investiture of the tnplo cord. There oro 
many examples of this m their Uterature. The simple and 
blameless hves led by the j^mitive Brahmins, th^ con- 
tempt for wealth and honours, their dhsinterestedneBS, and, 
above all, their extreme sobriety, attracted the attention 
of ihe prmoes and the people The greatest kings 
not above rendenng homage to them and treating them 
with more respect than they would have dared to demonc 
for themselves from their own subjects These pniio- 
Boph^, living secluded feom the world with their wives 
and children, midtiphed exceedmgly. j ^ 

Although the modem Brahmm has degro^ted cot- 
siderably, he still acts up to a great many of the enstow 
and institutions of his ancestors. Like them, he pieiOT 
to live m retired places, far from the noisy haunte of mro , 
and that is the reason why he eotties m isolated vula^ 
from which all natives belonging to other castes 
oluded. There are numbers of these villa^ in the diffeiw 


oiuaea. ine«> uuuiooib 

provinces of the Indian Fenmsula, and they are knoiro ^ 
ttie names of agraras or agraharas*. Stul 



* PiteSo means oonaecnition , (undergoing) a rohpons obsemmoB for 

a partieuter pnrpow , *0^®“ jerspo»ti“-;3® whieb htornHy 

* Contra is merely a omruptioa of tho Tforo oyroflom, 
means * land-grant to Brabrnins Bn 
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sonipiiloQS abstmenoe, not only from meat and all 
forms of uTing food, bat even from anything with which 
saperstition or prejudice may have connected any idea of 
pollation. 

The rehgious ratem of the Brahmins and the absurd 
theogony which t^y have propagated m India seem to be 
the pomts on which they have gone most astray from the 
teachings of them predecessors. 1 cannot beheve that the 
otigmal lawgivers of the Hmdus mtended to mtroduce 
a creed so abominable and palpably absurd as that which 
at present exists amongst them. Their mythology ongin* 
ally consisted of ^egories made mt^nble by means of 
visible and material objects, so that r^gioiis knowledge 
should not die out of the minds of men who appeared to 
be httle influenced by anything that faded to Tnii.1rft a direct 
impresdon on their senses. But a coarse, ignorant, in- 
dolent, and superstitions race soon forgot the spirit of its 
creed, and ended by beheving sdely m the forms and 
emblems which had been employed ; so that, before 
they quite lost sight of the s;^taal bmngs of which th^ 
emblems were oi^ symbohotd. But I shall have occasion 
to refer to this question again, and so shall meidy state 
hm that the long tissue of fablra on which the present 
lohpon of the Hmdus is founded is not, to my mlnS, very 
anmont , at least, the greater part of it is not. Althnng h 
some mthora think dinerentiy, notlung will pmsuade me 
^t their mythology is much older than that of the 
Greeks. 


The primitive creed of the andent Brahmins to 
tove bwn utterly corrupted W their successors. The first 
form of idolatry into which all nations fall, after forgettane 
t^ teadifaons ooncermng the unily of God and lie 
absotate and exduave worship He expects from all Hie 
(matui^, IS the adoration of the stars and conspicuous 
w^^fire, and water. Apparency the 
practi^ the purer cult, but afterwards 
them descendants reached the towest stage of idolatry bv 
adormg im^ and statues, which weremtended only m 
the emblems of the objects of their worship It was when 
this oa^ to pass t^t India and the greato part 
probably ^t up into the two bdiettwhioh still exi st, 
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one embtaoins the fables of the Tnmurti and the other 
Idle rchgioQ of Bnddha 

The oieedB of these two seota probably sprang from the 
common souroe of Brahmimsm, and are only corruptionB 
of It. Some modern authors behove that onginally Bud- 
dhism reigned supremo throughout India, on either side 
of the Ganges, and, porh^, even throughout the whole 
of Asia from Siberia to C&po Comonn and the Idolacos 
Straits, and from the Caspian Sea to the Gulf of Blamt- 
ohatka In any ease, Buddhism appears to have been se 
anmcnt as the cult of the Tnmurti. Ih both Tbets, in 
Tortaiy, and m China, we know tiiat Buddhism still pre- 
dominates. Accordiim to the historian La Lonbto, it 
was introduced into China from Siam in bygone ages, and 
not, us 18 generally si^osed, from Cope Comonn In 
Burma, Siam, Laos, Cambodia, Cochin Chma, Japan, 
Corea, and m most ol the kuigdoma beyond the Ganga, 
Buddhism is the recognized rohgion. The Smgalese in- 
habitants of Ceylon ore also Buddhists, and the oult was 
introduced to them by missionaries and colonists, who 
a long time ago oame over from Burma to settle them 
In foot, this rmigion, with the immortal Omnd Lma^ of 
Tibet as its sovereign pontiff, le still beyond dispute of all 
exieting creeds the one that embraces the gieatwt number 
of adherents. 

If the last oensus pnbhshed by order of the Ghinese 
Government is correct, their vast empire numbers abimt 
300,000,000 mhabitonts, and if one estunates the 
bone of the remaining Asiatio domimone where Bnadhism 
prevails at 130,000,000 only, which is a vetj modemte 
calculation, then about one-half of the human race has 
Buddhism for its idbgion. . 

Besides these two predonunant creeds, there eosm 
a thud about which, until recently, htflo was knoim 
I refer to the rehgion of the Jams Tha sect stanm gniw 
aloof, hatmg equally both Brahnunists and Buddhists, as 


When to* 
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«dl as tTiAir doctrines. They maintain that boi^ tho 
Tnmnrti Baddhism aie abominable modem inTon* 
tions, and mere travesties of the tme and pnmirive 
mligicm of India, which has remained pore and ummpaned 
amongst them only. They also hold that they alone are 
the real descendants of the old Brahmin Pemtents, whose 
doctrines, costoms, and usages they protect from universal 
degradation and from the monstrous mnovations of Brah- 
mins and Buddhists alike. 

Brahminism underwent a hard strug^ before it succeeded 
m estabhsbing its domimon in India, owing to the opposi- 
tion offered to it by the Jams ; but after along and moody 
war the latter wen crushed and had to submit to whatever 
conditions the Brahmins chose to dictate. The jealousy 
and animosity which these religious wars sfimd up stm 
prevail as strongly as ever, even after a l^e of or 
three thousand years. Time, which generally softens tito 
steongest hatreds and bnn^ together the greatest enemies, 
has, m this case, failed to owterate the traces tiie 
ancient wrongs of which each sect mutually accuses the 
other. The daily prayer of a oertam sect of Brahnuns 
contains a curse levelled at the heads of the Jams, who 
retaliate by exclaiming, when they rise to pray, 'Brahma 
ktkayami* *May the Brahmin perish.' If either sect 
comes mto power, it takes the opportunity of hiiniilii».tjTig 
its adversaries and of punishing them without men^ when- 
ever occasion offers. 

But whatever may be the respective claims of Buddhists 
Brahmins, and Jams with regam to the anhqmty of tiieir 
rebgions and the differences of doctnne that divide 
it appears hi^y probable that they all ^rang ongjnally 
from the same source. All three beheve in the funda- 
mental doctrine of metempsychoris. The images they 
worship bear a great likeness to one another, ana most m 
these seem to be meidy aQegoncal emldemB mvented to 
help them to remember them ongmal divimties. All 
reh^ous establishments are ah^ composed of priests, 
monks, and hermits. All their sacrifices, and the oere- 
momes which accompany them, are nearly identical. Anri 
lastly, ^there is the resemblance of the languages used by 
the priests m their religious services ; that is to say, the 
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Sanskrit of the Biahmins and Jams on tins side of the 
Ganges, and the Pah, trhioh is evidently denved &om the 
San^it, of the Buddhists beyond the Ganges. All these 
hdp to prove incontestably the ofSmty eastuqg betvreeo 
the three rohgions. 

As very httle is known about the Jain cult by Earopeans, 
although it IB to bo found m oD parts of the Penusnla, 
I shair give in an append a short account of their doe* 
trines and of the prmcipal controversial pomta between 
them and their sworn enemies, the Brahmins I should 
hke to be able to do the same with regard to the Buddhists, 
but I have not been able to proonre authentio doonments 
about their cult. Besidents of Ceylon, where Buddhism 

E rodominatcs, ought to be able to supply the blank thus 
ift m my work 


CHAPTER Vm 

Different Smda of BrahmuM. — Outmird Signs by wbieb tbqy sn 
distinguisbsbleL 

Bkahmiks are subdivided into seven sects, each 
which has for ite patron one of the celebrated Penitenw 
already mentioned. Besides this, they are ^t 
four eWes, each, class teco^izmg one of the fop Veto 
as its own. Thus there are JBrahnuns of the yajur^veoa, 
of the Sama-Veda, of the Rig-Veda, and of the Aroarra* 
Veda. Some are of opinion that this fourth dess is ptmet , 
but, as a matter of mot, it still esists, although there are 
but few representalaves left, who are even mwe exo^c 
than the ofliet castes, because they allow Updy sb«™^ 
to be offered up, and do not even draw the line at h nnim 
bemes. Added to this, they teach a behd 
and any one who is supposed to possess fte art es]^^ 
odious reputation of being a sorcerer. When the 
KonSoe jpUo., rt » (OTtoniiiT te 

four Veita to fc jMont faSfvSttfS 

Up at the tandhya^ ate quoted from the four Veuas, 

' Later on I abatt explw in wbnt tbs 
Dubois iTagvam hteraUy meons ^rship (m fca.ytt or piw* } 
hcial nte* or wonfioo (to» ^ Eo 
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Biahmin tepealang those of his ovn paihcnlar Veda, 
wbch acooonts for the sli^t difEetenoes. Under oidinsxy 
ciromnstances the Brabn^ do not appear to be very 
stxiot about these minor disimotionB, ox to prefer one 
Veda to another Nor is this altogether Barpnsin^ con* 
Bidenngthat the author of the famous Indian poem ^Aajrix- 
vaia dmares that ongmally the four Vedas vere one 
the same According to him it tras the Penitent Vyasa 
who divided them into four books, and at the same time 
added mtroductions and commentanes to render them 
more mtelhgible. Indeed, owmg to inherent faults, or to 
the mistakes made by ignorant and inattentive copyists, 
the Vedas ate so obscure that even men of ^d. it 

hard to fathom them. 1 shall have more to say about the 
V^as piesentlv To Vyasa is ako attributed the author- 
ship of the eignteen Pnranas^. These are ei^teen poems, 
all equally futile, containing most nwYmfa accounts of 
Hmdu mythology with its gods and heroes The fables 
contained m them are responsible for the cross forms of 


Bxahn^ ate also distmumshable by tbeir sect, by their 
names, by the marks which they trace on their foreheads 
and other^ parts of the hody, and also by the TngTi priest 
to whose jurisdiction they am subject. The four principal 
sects of Brahmins south of the Kistna are ; the Vishrovi^, 
the Smaxthas, the Tatuvadis, and the Utrassas. The dis- 
tactive^ mark of the Vishnavite Brahmins is the tuimam^. 
Their HvUuuawi, that is, the place where thrir TiigTi priest 
r^des and^te chief school, is at Hobhala m the Northern 
lAmatio Tto Smartha Brahmms trace three hormontal 
toes on the ^head with sandalwood paste. Their aim- 
^0710 18 at Smgeri in North-west Mysore. Besides these 
ho^trf toes on the brow, the Tatuvadi Brahmins have 
ine^eable ^ks branded on certain parts of their bodies 
With a red-hot iron Their simhaaava is at Sravennr. 
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Bralt^ dmw a pwpendionlar Ime (tom (he 
forehead to the base of tihe np a p . 

or&n!S^?!? Biahnmui knojm ae Chohae, irho an mom 
or leas loolmd down upon by the rest. They appear to be 

consm^ of to own infenonty, for ihsv ImldXmBdTCS 
aloof torn other Brahmina All menial work oonnected 
wia the tuples la performed by them, anoh as washing 
and decorating the idols, prepanng lifted lamps, incense, 
Holloa, fruits, nee, and other mmiiOT objects of whidi 
aaon^ ^ composed. In many temples even Sndras 
®®oww to exercise these functions, and men of tins 
CMto OK alwa^B oliosen for tho office of saonficer m pagodas 
where nms, pigs, cooks, and other hving viotons areweied 
up No Bra hmin woidd ewer consent to take pert in 
a sacrifice where blood has to be died It is perMps on 
Moount of the work th^ condescend to do that the (molia 
Brahmins bays fallen into such contempt. Aocoidmg to 
the general view of the Brahmins, to do amr work which 
<mn oe left to the lowest amongst the Snebas is to put 
themselves on their levd, and oonsequently to degrade 
themselves. In any case the work of a pifTori is not thought 
much of, and by some it is considered absolntdydegradmg 
However, some Brahmins have to accept ™ia task on 
account of their poverty, but they only do so with exbeme 
reluctance. It is a common proverb amongst them that 
sake of on^a hdly one must ^yvmyfm\a\ 

Thera are other Brahmins who ate densiray called fneit 
BrdJmvM and jfEsh BnJmine. For inntimna , there are the 
Honkam Brahmins, who come &om Ebukana, who cat fish 
and eggs without slightest oompunotioii, but wiH not 
touch meat And there mre many HTwhitiinH horn the 
northern provmces who make no aecret of the fact that 
they eat meat. People teQ me, thou^ I can hardly bdieve 
it, that such conduct does not lessen toe esteem m which 
they are held in their own country by those of their own 
caste who abstain from such formdden food. Anyhow, 
when these degenerate Brahmins visit Soutoem India, mid 
their ways h^me known, all the other Brahmins 
them at a distance and refuse to have any dealmgs with 


* In Baasktit: TJieaa mmiflam toSii hnia viifmn, eluob btaialb 
meani^ * jBbr tlu bdfy’M sake Buuy rMer are playeA'—En. 
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them. I wonder whether tiie first Hmdu law^vers forbade 
the eatmg of meat and of all other substances containing 
fJie gorm of life Do the eouthem Brahmins observe a role 
stnctly laid down, and do the nmthem Brahmins therefore 
Ineak a law common to the whole caste 1 It is probable 
that the norlhem Brahmins, feeling the want of more 
sabstanlaal food, freed themsdves nom a custom which 
was not found irksome by their southern brethren in a 
hotter dimate. 


CHAPTER IX 


Tbs difinent Hinda Seoia— tldmavites and SiTaites—tDie Extenoi 
Uartca and CSoatoma paonliBr to each —The Pannfam— The Mntnal 
Hatreds and Bifierenees between the Sects —Reason for the Rishke 
which ordinary Bishmins led for \riBhnaTits Brahmins and those 
bdongmg to other Beets — SnbdiTisions cd tire two PrmoIpBl &cts 


Thb Brahmins recognize six sects, which they designate 
by the generic name of Shat Mata (the Six Sects, or Six 
Schools) ; and each of these sects has a numerous follow* 
iug. They are composed entiielT of Brahnuns, and eaoh 
has its own partacular doctrine ox metampsychosis. How* 
ever, they do not eaxty these purely scholastic 
to pomt of reciprocal hatri^ or persecution, and the 
BubieotB under dispute ate pretty muw the aniviA as those 
which provoke polenuoal di^ussions amongst soholairs 
dialeohdans m other conntdes. I shflll t^ic n gnin to this 
matter elsewhere, and will now spe^ about the two great 
Moto of tile Sndras. It will be seen that they are far nom 
!^g as calm and tolerant over points of dootrme as the 
BtahmiM. As a general rule, Hindus profess to pay equal 
honow to tiw two great divinities of the country, viwna 
Ma Siva, without showing preference for eit^, though 
there are a great many sectanans who devote themsd'^ 
to the worship of one or the other. 

T3ie one sect is usually called Vishnu^haJklae, which 
means votanre Vishnu ; tiie other is called StvaMiakUu 
or votaries of Siva The latter sect is also called JMnoa- 
^w, ^ the fonnw ffomoddrts. These names are deriv^ 
from the distinguishing marks which the sectarians weari. 

‘ It ii imposriblB to «mc»r» anything mote obccena th«.n tl.. j 
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3Hie follovers of Vishnu irear the emblem called namam, 
which they pamt on their foreheads. It consists ^ thm 


and thus fonnmg a sign which resembles a trident. Tbe 
oentee line is red, the two outer Imes ate white and ate 
painted on with a sort of clay called namam , hence the 
name given to this emblem. The diafanotiva sign of the 
Sivaitea is, generally speaking, the Ungatit They somettmes 
wear it fastened to toe hair or round the arm, enclosed 
in a httle silver tube ; but mote cdten tiiey hoi^ it round 
the neob, and the silver bos containing it rests on the 
cheat. 


Instead of the namam, some devotees of Vishnu paint 
a single red perpendicular line in the middle of tiieir fore- 
heads in a distinctive manner ; and instead of tiie Imgam 
many of the votaries of Siva rub tbeur for^eads and vanoos 
ports of their bodies with the ashes of oow-dnng by way 
of showing their devotion 

The special devotees of Vishnu are to be found in great 
numbers in the southern provinces of India, where they 
are known by various names, such as Anit, Daaari, Bamn- 
jogi, Bairagt, and many others K 

Besides the namcm, which is an unmistakable tign ^ 
thu sect, most of the devotees may also be distmgmshed 
by the extraordinary costume that they affect. Thetiotl^ 
which they wear axe dyed a deep yellow, sbadinig into red ; 
many cover their shoulders with a coloured patchwork 
blanhnt, which they partly use as a cloak ; their turbans, 
too, are composed of a motley of many hues Some ww 
a cheetah's toin on their shomders instead of tiie blanket. 
Most of them have long necklaces of black seeds, the siw 
of nuts. Besides this ndicnlous costume, which mes with 


a jester’s motl^, the devotees of Vishnu alwsj^ osny 
a bronze gong and a conoh ahdl called a eangu vnien they 
are traveSng or begging. Both of these are used to make 

of these two marks of Kudo worslum namely, the httgam 
fiaflum; obscene, that m, from the Enrqpean pomt of tow. 
the Hindn pomt of vrnw they symbotae ipintnal and rehmens tnKW 
sonneoted with the divine ongm and generatwn of 
» The Ahht is wrong in saying that taAnd* is a devotee of 
he 18 alwm a devotee of Siva. Among Sattag** too, there ate 
both of nshim and erf Siva ~-S 9 
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a noise and to announce thdr approach With one hand 
they stnke the gong with a httle drumstick, producing 
a bell-hke sound ; with &e other they hold the sangu to 
their month, and blow through it shrill and piercing sounds, 
which are very monotonous These two objects are always 
to he seen m the hands of those followers of Vishnu who 
are beggars by profession, and who m some way resemble 
the mendicant fnars of old. On their breasts they wear 
a sort of brass plate, on which is enmaved a likeness of the 
monkey Hanumanta, or dse one of me Avatars, or mcama- 
tions, m Vishnu Some of them wear a number of httle 
bdls either hanging from their shoulders or on iheir legs, 
the tinkling of which warns people of tiimr approach. To 
all the above paraphernalia some add an iron rod, at each 
end of which hangs a httle brazier of the same metal con- 
taining the fire for burning the moense of whidi their 
eocnfioes are composed. 

To ask for alms is looked upon as a right, and even an 
mherent duty, in this sect, ^deed, as a rule in India 
any one who assumes the doak of religion can practise 
begging as a profession 

It is pnnmpally when they are making pilgrimages to 
soiM earned spot that these rdigious beggars make use cd 
thdr priT^ges. Sometimes you meet as many as a 
thonsand in one party They scatter themselves through 
the vmous villages within reach of thmr route, and each 
inhabitant takes m a certam number cd them, so that all 
travdi^g expenses are saved. This is the oiily occasion 
on which they travel in such large numbers, thou^ they 
never ironder about quite alone There itimmar when 
demanding alms is most insolent and audacious, and often 
threatening If their demands are not instantly complied 
with, they will noiuly repeat thmr request, striking then 
gongs and producing the most deafenmg sounds from then 
all the time. If such methods are not successful, 
Mey have been known to force tlmir way into a house, 
“Mk all the household utenrils, and damage everythmg 
th^ can find. These rdigious mendicants generally pursue 
be^ng to an accompaniment of singing and danciim 
*heir songs are a species of hymns m honom of then 
* iUio doTOteei of Siva do tlus — ^Ed. 
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deities ; and th^ very often sing indecent ballads T^ti 
ntoie fredy <^e latto are interlturded mth obscenities, 
the better aie they calculated to attract o&tings fron 
the public 

The intemperance to trhioh these rebeious be^ais, and 
indeed all the devotees of Vishnu, are addicted, causes the 
better class of TTiudna to regard them mtb great disfaTonr 
In fact, such mendicants seem rather to pnde tbemselTes 
on their want of moderation m eating and dimhmg, from 
a feehng of opposition to the lingayats, and in or^ to 
make tibie difrarence between themselves and thtar advar* 
aanes more apparent. The sobriety of the latter equals, if 
it does not surpass, that of the Brahmins Vishnavites eat 
all kmds of meat ostentatiously, and drink anack, toddy, 
or any other intomeating liquors or drugs tiiat they can 
proouxe, without scruple or shame Excesses of all kinds 
are laid to their charge, and it is amongst them that that 
most abominable nte called saktt-mga^ is pmotued, of 
wluoh I shall speak at greater length further on. 

objeots of veneration amongst the votaries of 
Vishnn are the monkey, the bird of prey called garvda, and 
the cobra Should any one be so imprudent as to kdl, ot 
even injure, any one w these oieatiues in then pres^^ 
^ nught find the cansequences very nnideasant, and ns 
would only be able to expiate this sapj^ed crime offer' 
mg the sacrifice called pavadam, which is only penned 
on very grave occasions, such as those just nientMmod, oi 
when it IS a question of obtaining reparation for an myuy 
done to some member of the sect, hut felt to reflect on ail 
the otiiers. This expiatory sai^ce is a very sencnu 
aff^ ; for it consuts m immolating a human victim, ano 
tiien resuscitating him I . 

When it IS reported that any penoo has comimtteo 
an offence as renders the pavaaam necessary, all the JwW’r 
hhoMas i^k in crowds to the oulpnt's honse, round wmja 
as many as 2,000 and more haveoeen known to assem^ 
each of t^m provided with hm gong and his aangn 

> Sakti^pma u Ote 
female eneigy of a d . . 
laniely among tlie Sivaites, 
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begin by aneating tbe person who is iihe cause of the assem- 
bU^ ; and then they erect at a short distance from the 
honse a small tent, which is qniokly satronnded by many 
rows of Vishnavites. Ihe chiefs select some member of 
the sect who is wilhng to be sacrificed, and he is exhilnted 
to the crowd who Imve come to witness the spectacle 
They make a slight incision in his arm from which blood 
flows, and the motim then appears to grow weaker and 
weak^, nntil he falls fainting to the ground, where he 
repoains motionless. The ’victim, who cl course is only 
ftignmg death, is then oaizied to the tent which has been 
erected for the purpose, and around which tibie 
hhcJslas group themselTes, takmg great care that no one 
shall appcoaw who does not belong to their sect Others 
watch the house of him who has been the cause of the 
ceremony. All this time the whole multitude are shouting 
and screaming at the tcqp of their voices, which, added to 
the bangmg of the gongs and the harsh and Ingubnous 
notra of the aatigus, produces a din and oonfumon ox sounds 
as indescribable as they axe unbearable This fearful 
hubbub continues until the ofiending party has paid the 
fine imposed on him, which is generafly far beyond hia 
means. However, the inhabitants of the village smd nei^- 
bourhood, exasperated beyond all measure, usually try and 
ma^ some agreement 'with the leader of the fonatics, 
and, paying them part of the stipulated som, entreat them 
to btmg the ceremony of the pavadam to a speedy termina- 
tion, md to return to their nomes. When their demands 
tero bera satisfied the headmen retire to the tent, and 
res^ the dead man to life To bring about this 
m in^on is m^o in the thkh of somebody amongst them 
®ie blood whioh flows from it is ooDected in a vessd, and 
wen sprinkled over the body of the ’victim. By virtue of 
tou sin^e oeiemony the pretended dead man oomes back 
tohfe,mtfe bestpoBsibleTiealth He is then again riiown 
to w e spe^tors, who appear thoron^y convinced of the 
reality of this marvtilons resurrection^. 

In order to oonsummate the expiation of the firimfi or 

^ called after FaTadammai, a aiinor duty 
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oilonco iphioh has givon nse to the coremony, they give 
a gloat feast mth the money denved from the fine, and 
Qvciy one departs as soon as it is over 

I once saw the pavadam celebrated with much solenmity 
in a village near my honse. The offence which pmvohed 
it arose from an inhabitant of the village having nnmten* 
tionally felled a tree called lala-mara\ which brats yellow 
fiowors, and to wboh the followers of Vishnn offer sacrifices 
and worship 

Tho scot of Siva is Jost as nnmerous as that of Vishno 
It predonunatcs altowthor in several provinces In the 
western parts of tho Penmenla, along the whole length of 
tho long chain of mountains which separates what are 
known m Europe as Malabar and Coromandel, the followers 
of Siva form at least half of tho population for a distanw 
extending for more than 100 miles from north to south 


and from ovorythmg that has had even a germ of Me 
such os eg^, dso , some vegetable products bomg include 
under this head. Instead of burning their dead, as do 
most Hindus, they bury them. They do not recogmio 


by other castes, such, for instonco, os those occasioned by 
a woman’s periodical ailments, and by the death and toerai 
of telations. I^y have olso other rules and regnlawnB 
which differ from those generally in force Thw 
ence to oil sueh prescnptive oustoms relatmg to d^emew 
and cleanliness has given rise to a Hindu proverb wl^ 
says ; ' There is no nver for a Zongayat ’ ; meomng ^ 
the members of this scot do not reoogmse, at eU even 
on many occasions, the virtues and ments of ablutions 
The point in l^e creed of the Sivaites . 

me to be most remarkable is their entire rejection ” t^ 


fundamental pnnoipie oi bob xuuuu 
or metempsyebosis In consequence of thonr 
on this pobt they have no fihs, or anmyersaig^fe an^ 
to oonu^morate the dead and to afford them 
S the prayers, sacrifices, and intercessioM rf ^ 
of whi^^ivols I shall speak more ^7 ® 

lingayat is no sooner buned (ban he is forgotten 

' OiMwajWtito— B d. 


of the Bhndu religion, marttjowra, 

« * wtlAVR 
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Amongst the Sivaites thero also esuts a sect known by 
the Tianift of Fwo^eioo, which xefnses to lecognize any 
caste distinctions, maintaining that the liitgata makes all 
iwnn equaL H even a Raxiah joins the sect he is con* 
Btdoced in no way infenoi to a Brahmin. Wherever the 
htigam is found, there, they say, is the throne of the ddiy, 
without distinctoon of class ox rank The Pariah’s humble 
hut oontainii^ this sacred emblem is far above the most 
magnificent patace where it is not. 

Twdiieot opwsition of their rehgious tenets and rules 
of life to those tn aU other Hindus, espeoislly to those 
of Bralm^, renders the Lmgayats peculiarly ohnoidoas 
m the eyes of the latter, who cannot endure the sight of 
the Jaagcmaa and other headmen of the sect. Amongst 
the Lmgayats, as amon^t the Namadaris, ate an immense 
number m r^gious beggars, called Pandanms, Vodenta, 
Jangatms, &o SSany of tix^e penitent Stvaitcs have no 
other means of subsistence except hegfPi^- Th^ ;i^y their 
trade ^tematioally and in gangs Some, however, live in 
retreat m the matte (monasteries) or temples, which usually 
possess lands, the rents of whi^ added to the offerings 
of the forithful, axe sufficient to maintam them. 

The gurus, or priests of Siva, who ate known in the 
western piovinoes by the name of JangamoB, are for the 
most part cehbates. They have a custom which is peculiar 
to themselves, and ouxioim enou^ to he worth remarking. 
When a guru travds about his dmtrict he lodges with some 
member of the sect, and the members contend amoi^d> 
themselves for the honour of receivmg him. Whoa he 
edeoted the house he wi^es to stay in, the master and all 
the other male inmates are obliged, out of reroect for hinij 
to leave it, and go and stay elsewhere. The holy man 
remains there day and night with only the women of the 
house, whom he Keeps to wait on him and cook for him, 
without creating any scandal or exdtmg the jealon^ of 
the husbands All the same, some gflanHn.Ummigflwi l^ve 
remarked that the Jangonuta alwrays take cate to choose 
a house where the \romen are young. 

The costume worn by the ascetics of Siva is very m uch 
the same as that of the Vuhnavites, Both aie equaUy 
peculiar m their attire. Tley always wear dothes rf 
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jset cdlonr,^ tiiat is to say, dark yellow raring on eed 
This ooloor is obligatoiy, sot only on tiie devotees of both 
Vishnu and Siva, but alra on every one who is under a vow 
of penance ItisthecolonraSeotedbyallgurtMandEbndn 
priests of all denominatbns, hy fikm, also by all pnests 
and xdigious followets of Bnddha who hve on the otiier 
side of ^ Ganges. 

Besides the itngam, there are several other ontwaid 
si^ by which the devotee of &va may be recognized, 
snoh as the long neckjaces of seeda called rviraMiu, which 
resemble a nnlaneg m size, oblonr, and neariy in sham , 
also the coW'dnng ashes with wldoh they bmmear their 
foc^ea^ arms, and various other jportums of the body 
The two chief objects of them devotion are the liiigim and 
the bnll 

Though dhSdien usually follow the tebgiou of men 
facers, they do not become Vishnavites or lai^yats 
merely ly right of inrrii. They are only admitted 
sect tliat thw parents belong to whan wiey have “aoM 
a certam age, and after being iniiaated by the guru _ ahis 
ceremony of izuriation is called dtksha*. It conrists m 
repeating certam appropriate montrsms, or ptayeis, over 
the neophyte, and vnuspering some aeoret inslauctioPB m 
his ear. But tiieao ate all spoken in a language 
seldom understood even by the person who pteadea at roe 


oecemony. 

By the iilala the new member acquires a y 
ri^ to an the mvdeges of tiie sect mto which he has 
been admitted Bersons of all castes can hecooe vJs^ 
navites, and after them admission can wear &eiios^ « 
diti&ctivB mark on their foreheada Neither P«iaM ^ 
even GhwHUert are exolnded ; and it has been wlawatw 
the lower castes are particularly numerous to tto «« 

I do not think (here would be ai^ greater diffiemty 
becoming a member of the Siva aeci but as on imti s ^ 
the members underteks to entady 8"® 
and drinking any totoricatmg honor, tte Iowa 
who do both unhesitatingly, find tte 
Crasequently. only to^^B Sudias and scarcely any 


* votd iwftftM * aatoatem * A.io«aTw — — 

fmaea itUia, wtioh mesui ‘ spintnal mitobon. — Drooa 
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Paxiahs Moi^ to this seot. It is no nnoommon tiung for 
p60]^e to change from one sect to the other, according as 
It salts their mteiest, or even out of ^ite or oa][»doe Either 
sect TnS take a convert firom the other vnthout asidng any 
questions or making any difficulty. Sometimes one comes 
across missionaries scouring the oonntry trith written pro* 
fessions of faith in their Imds, and uring various means 
for gainmg proselytes to theor reactive sects. lu some 
parts a remarkable peculianty is to he observed in n^er* 
ence to these two sects Sometimes the husband is a 


Viabuavite and beats tbe ncmam on his forehead, while 
the wife IS a follower of Kva and wears the lingam The 
former eats meat, hut the latter may not tonch it. Tl^ 
divergence of rriigious opinion, however, m no way destroys 
the peace of the household Each observes the practices 
of his or bet own partionlar creed, and wotsbips his or her 
md m the way that seems best, without any interference 
mom the other At ihe same rime, each sect tries its best 
to magnify its own parrionlat deity and to behttle that of 
ita nvals The devotees of Yishnn declare that the 




arely 

to him &va owes both his birth taui existence, since Vu^n 
saved him several times under such oironmstances that 

without Ms md Siva must infalhbly have perished. Theie- 

foie Yirimu is immeasurably above Siva in every respect, 
and to him alone should homage be offered 
The dwotees of ffiva, on their side, maintain obstinately 
that V^u » of no account, and has never committed 
any but the has^ actions, which only disgrace him and 
mate him imteful in the eyes of men. As proofs of thei r 
M^ons they point to several facts in the life of this 
d^y, winch them advemanes cannot deny, and which 
c^mly do not redound to his credit Siva, aocordu® to 

According to the Vahnavites it is the height of aU 
ahommataon to wear the Ungam Accordmg to thear 
“ decorated with the na^ wiU he 
similar in form to this 
embleim These mutual reonminarions often end m violent 

altercarions and note. The numerona bands of 
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mendicants of both sects are specially apt to provoke 
stnfo One may sometimes see these fanatics collected 
together in cron’ds to support their opimon of the super- 
excellence of their respective doctrines They mil over- 
whelm each other mth torrents of abuse and obscene 
insults, and pour forth bkrohenues and imprecations, on 
one side against Siva, on the other against Vishnu ; and 
finally they will come to blows Portunately blood is 
seldom shed on these battle-fields They content them- 
selves with dealing each other buffets with then fists, 
knocking off each other's turbans, and much feanng of 
garments Having thus given vent to their feelings, the 
combatants separate by mutual consent 
!niat these religious dissensions do not set the whole 
countay ablaze, or occasion those crimes of all kinds which 
were nir centuries the result of relmous fanati cism ^in 
Europe and elsewhere, is due no doubt to the naturally 
mild and timid character of the Hmdus, and especially to 
the fact that the greater number compound wilh roeir 
consmences and pay e^al honour to yishnn end Sito 
B eing thus free boxn. any bias towards either party, the 
latter serve as arbitrators in these rehgionB combats, and 


often check mcipient quarrels 
^ere is no doubt, however, that these centroverBies 
were wont to excite general ferment in several pry™°^ 
at no very remote date. The agitation, excited in the nret 
instance by fanalacal devotees, was further fome^u oy 
tile Bajahs and other princes, who became Vishnav^ or 
Sivaifes according ae it suited thrar pohtical iritereste 
Those who are acquainted with the character ana 

S ositeon of the J^tragta and Go^ia of the iwr^ * fv 
le Hasan, Avdta, Jangamaa, and Pan^mma in the 
axe fully persuaded timt it would still he qmte 
two ambitious and hostile ptmees to 
and persnade them to come to Wows if 
standard of Baaava (the bull) on one ode, and of 
manta (the monkey) on the other . 

In these religious squabbles, 
sioually, the vWvites apj^ to 
and fervent, and they are almost alw^ 

Ihe reason is, that this sect draws most ot «b 
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ftom the very diegis of sodety, and so tates a ddight in 
creating tronUes or distnrbances. The fdloveis of Siva, 
on the other hand, who belong to the upper classes of the 
Sndras, ate much more peace^le and tolerant. 

The malonl^ of the l^dus, and particularly the Brah- 
sains, taJke no part whatever in these rehgious squabbles. 
The latter act on the ptincide of paying equal honour to 
the two chief ddties of &e country, am though, as 
a rule, they appear to have a preference for Vishnu, they 
never let a day pt^ without offering in their own houses 
a sacnfice to the Ungam, which is Siva's emblem. 

It is very difficult to determine the or^m of these two 
sects. Some authors have thought that th^ are quite 
a modem institudon Yet they axe alluded to in several 
of the most ancient Foranas One of the Amtbtrs, or in- 
carnations, of Vishnu, called Narasiniha, that is to say, 
half •man halflvm, is the form under whim thin deity dis- 
guised himself when he came to ddiver the earth ftom the 
giant HiTanni a lra a h iapa, who was ravaging it. We learn 
m the Bhugaoata that this orud monster had a good eon 
called Prahlada, who belonged to the Vishnavite sect, 
who made^ the greatest efiorts to induce W fa^ihAP to 
^brace his special form of tdigion, but without success. 
However, the lU-feding between the two sects nmn n not 
to ham been so marked at the berinning. 

Brahmins i n gene ral look upon GieVi^vite i^ahmins 
^ee Ghapto Vm), who mufeas a qiedal devotion for 
\^hnu d th^ do not wordiip him exdusively, as detest- 
able sohismatioa. The preference that the latter show for 
a composed almost entirely of Sndras and the lowest 

practice of appearing in pnbhc 
with then fotmeads decorated with the namam, just like 
c^on Panahs ot Ovekkra, are all offences which degrade 
in the eyes of their noble cmfrires. 

wiS® oo^pt would be felt for Btahmios 

^ 8®®“ thus 

wif ^ ”2?** vrhethar one could be found any- 

in tlm Boutl4 from the banks of the Kistna to Sue 
however, that there are so^ 
totacts m me north where persons of this caste ate to be 
found who devote themselv^ exclusively ^^Sh?p 
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of Siva, and who always wear the emblem of this 

de^ 

sect of yuhnavito Brahmins appears to have origm- 
ated m Dravida or Aravam (the Tam oonnt^) 
there they spread over the provinces np to the Ejstaa, 
where they have retained, to the present day, their tma 
peonliar oostoms and lan^ge, as wdl as their own colt 
The Brahmins who inhabit the ooimtry north of this nver 
have never permitted these stnbbom sehismatjos to settle 
amongst them. 

The f edmeof aversion which orthodox Brahmins ente^ 
tarn for the'VisImavite Brahmins is shared by Brndos of 
aU castes. A stigma <d reproach appears to cling to them 
It cannot be the case, howevmr, ^t the dis&voor with 
which they are regarded is entity due to their exolnsive 
worship of Vishnu. I think it must be largely imputed to 
their excesmve pnde and arrogance, their extreme seventy, 
and their enperoilions manners ; for thongh all Brahmuu 
share these charsoteristics, it is generally sdmowledged 
that the Visbnavites display them in an mtensified 

Be the reason w^t it may, there is no denying 
Vishnavites form a dass by themsdves m sooiBiiy 
antipathy which these two orders of Brahmins feet tw 
each other is noticeable on all oocamons. The mmo® 
of one sect never umte members of the other to eat wot 
them, or to participate in their civil or idig^ few® . 
and when one of them is raised to a position of autnonW 
it IS on persons of his own sect that hm patronags » »” 
stowed . . 

The two seots of VishnaviteB and Kvaites are eara su • 
divided mto several others, which are kxumm 
general term of MaOas or MaiUmeharaa Amon^ mc 
vishnavites, for instance, there are the 
Tatuoadts, the Jtamojus, the SaUmu, & , 

again are divided into a greet many otters * 

amo^ the Vatshnavas there are tte VauJaumrtmmalas, 
the l^nddlas, ^ NaUans, Ico 


e Kanaatas, tne jytuume, om vbaUM tte 

The JoQUt, the J<mama9,^ tte 
Ddht^Jangamaa, tte F*«we*BM, &o, b^ngJ^e»JJ^^ 
Ba ch of them sub-seote has its own P®*”*" x. -f 
mysteries, waafrains, eaorifices , in fact, some pom 
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rotiataon in xites as in dodxines. The heads ol tihese 
snthsects disHi^ and avoid each other. They often quarrel 
over the vations points of doctrine trhioh oaose snoh 
divisions. Bat these axe foigotte^ or, at any rate, allorred 
to remain in abeyance, should it be necessaxy to make 
common cause in defendu^ the mterests of &e sect as 
a idiole, during the diqsutra whitdi oocadonally wcise 
between the Yuhnavites and Sivutes. 


CHAPTER X 


Th« <?tenw, or Hindu Ptiests~-'Ihe Portrait of a tmo Gtint^Thdr 
^ramporal and Spiiitnal Power —The Pear and Bei^eot that they 
mnpue.— Eedeeiaatieal Eieiatohy oompoaed of the Snpetior and 
lotaior Pruata —The Eanonra paid to th«n.— Pneateaaea 


I BB’M' i T i begm this chapter by giving an accurate desciip* 
tiou of a true gwu belon^g to the sect of Siva. 'Thia 
picture IS taken from the Vedanta Sara i, to which it serves 
as an introduction. At the same tune I must warn my 
readers that it would be difficult to find any points of re* 
semblance between this jpiotuie and the gurus of the present 
day, who ate very far from attwbmg to this pitch of per- 
fection. The sketch will, however, prove that even the 
Inkiest moral virtnes were not nnknown to the Emdus, 
thoogh now they regard them only as subjects for specu- 
lative discussion. 


11 ^ gvfu IS a man who is in the habit of pxac^ing 
w the virtuea ; who with the sword of wisdom has lopped 
off all the branches and tom ont all the roots of sin. and 
who has dispersed, with the light of reason, the thick 
shadows in winch sm is shionded; who, though seated on 
a mot^m of s^, yet confronts their attacks with a heart 
M hard as a diamond; who behaves with digmtv and 
u^endence ; who has the feelings of a father lot aU his 
DO difference in his condnct between 
enemies, but shows equal kindness to 
precious stones with tike 
indrfference as TO pieces of iron or potsherd, and 
values file one as highly as the other ; whose chiAf care is 

8^ faction of thu^ by Jacobi, ii incanded u Trabaw'i Oneotal 
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fo ealigbten the ignoia&ce m vMoh the rest of maiildnd 
is plunged He la a man vrho performs ^ the acts of 
vomlup of nduch Siva is the objeot, omitting none , eho 
knovB no other pd than Siva, and reads no other histinT 
than his , vho shmes like the son m the midst of the dark 
donds of Ignorance irhioh surronad him ; who me^tes 
onceasmgly on the ments of the Ungtm, and proclaims 
everywhere the presses of Siva, whore]eots,eveainthoiight, 
every sinfnl aotion, and pnts in praotice all the virtues that 
he preaches , who, knowing ail the paths which lead to 
sm, knows also the means of avoiding them ; who observes 
wi^ scrupulous exactitude all the mles of pr^ety which 
do honour to Siva. He shonld be dee|dy lesniM, and 
know the Vedanta perfeotly. £b is a man who has made 
pilgrimage to all the saorw pLaoes, and has seen with ha 
own eyes Benares, Eedaiam, Conjeeveram, Bimtsvuain, 
Srfiangent Srmgen, Gokamam, Ealahasti, and other spots 
uhioh ate oonseoiated to Siva He most have performed 
his ablutions m all the sacred nvms, snoh as Ihe Ganges, 
the Jiunna, the Saissvati, the Ihdns, the Gddtvan, the 
Ejstna, the Neibodda, the Oanveiy, &o , and have drunk 
of each of these sanotifyuig waters. He must have bathed 
to all ti^ saored mpnngs and tanks, such as ihe 81113^ 

g shkaiani, the (Widta-pushkaram, the Lidi^puto- 
ram, and others, wherever th^ may be situated ® 
must have visited all the sacred deserte and woods, 
such as Heifflisha-aranya, Badan-aiaaya, Dandaka-sOTiya, 
Goch-atanya, &o., and have left ha footpnnts in toem 
Ho must bo acquainted with ^ the observances for pen- 
ance or agnmas, such as are enjomed by the mort fwious 
devotees, and which are known by the names w 
yana-asrama, Vamana-asiama, Gantama-asrama, vasisliw- 
asiama. Bfa must be one who has praotised these reugi^ 
exercises, and who has denved benefit from mem 
must be perfectly aoqaamted with the four 
FarkasaOrm (or logic), the ShoofasaOrm 
m Mmamsa-^fam (exegetios, « 

weU versed m the knowledge of the 
nf the Vedas), ol the Jjfoh^asbwa (astrdoCT), on^‘^ 
Sm (medlome), 

ftStomfeoetey) , &o , and he must know by heart the eighteen 
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Puranas and the sizt^-foax Ealau^. This is the ohataoter 
of a trae gwru ; these aie the quahties which he ought to 
possess, that he may be in a position to show others the 
path of Tiitue, and help them out of the slough of vice ’ 

This IB what the Hmdn gvrua ought to be, but are not. 
What follows is a description of them as they really are. 

^e word guru, properly speaking, means ‘ master ' or 
' guide,’ and this is why patents ate sometunes called the 
maiia-gunu or grand masters of their families, and fanga 
are cidled the gurus of their kingdoms, and masters the 
gurus of their servants. 

The word is also used to designate persons of distingui^ed 
rank who are raised to a high position and mvested with 
a character for sanctity, which confers both spiritual and 
temporal power upon th^ The latter, w^ch is esennsed 
over the whole caste, consists in regulating its a&irs, m 
keeph^ a stnot watch to see that all its customs, both 
those fw use m private as well as in pnbho, are accurately 
observed, in pmushmg those who disregard them and 
ezpelhng from caste those who have deserved this indig* 
ni%, in remstatmg the penitent, and several otW no less 
important prerogatives. Besides this temporal authonty, 
uhich no one disputes, they also exercise very extensive 
spiritual power, ^e sosAtonga or prostration of the six 
members^ when made before them and followed by their 
aavrvadam, or blessing, will obtam the remission of all 
sms Tie very sight even of gurus will produce the an-mn 
effect Any prasachm or gift from them, though usually 
some perfectly valueless object, such as a pinch of the 
ashes of cow-dung with which they besmear th eir fore- 
heads, the fruits or flowers that have been offered to idols, 
the remains of them food, the water with which they have 
nmed out then mouths or washed their face or feet, and 
which IS highly pnwd and v®cy often drunk by ihose who 
weave it , ^ short, any gift whatever from theor sacred 
hands has the merit of cleansing both soul and bodv from 
all impuntiea. 


‘ mese u^de ah kmds ol worldly wisdom — Dobois 

p^ted ant m a note to a foimei ohapta that 
d^not mean the pKwttatwn of ux members butol e^t 
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On tibe otiher hand, while beneficial effects of their 
blessings or their tnvial presents excite so large an amount 
of respect and admiration from the dnU-witted public, 
their malediotionB, which are no less powerful, are as 
greatly feared ^e Hindus are oonvmced that their 
cnises never fail to produce effect, whether justly or un- 
justly incurred. Thmr hooks are full of fables which seem 
to have been mvented eiqpressly to exemplify and strengthen 
this idea The attendants of the guru, who are mtermted 
in makmg the part which their master plays appear credible, 




which they declare they have been eye-witnesses ; and m 
Older that the imposture may be the less easily discovered, 
they always place the scene in some distant county 
Sometimes they relate that the person against whom the 
curse was fulminated died suddenly whiM the guru wm 
ntill speaking ; that another was seised with pal^ m all 
his limbs, and that the affliction will remam until fte 
fttifttfiBwia has beffli removed ; or that the paro’s 
diction caused some woman to bo prematurely confined ; 
or that a labourer saw all his cattle die snddedy at mo 
moment when the malediction was hurled at his head , 
or that one man was turned to stone and ano^ 
a pig ; in fact, they will relate a thousand similar absunu- 

ties quite senoudy^. t 

If the foolish credulify of the Eindn will ca^ him to 
these lengths, can any one be surprised if his feelmgs w 


displease Hindus have been reduced to sudi t^w 
straits as to sell their wives or tibeir children m 
procure the money to pay the imposts or w 

pTe BPTi fa that their gurua remorselesBly claimed aom mem. 


» Thfl ideas of the Hindns on the snbieet of the 
if their gurut ate analogous at wy rate in 
those which, aeeoid^ to Sol^ 

the ancient Ehtnarehs Noah's ooto on his era 

on the other two, Shem and Japhefli, b«H» ^ 

mine that Esau and Jacob set on their found 

known {GenesiB xxvn) ; i^tte bitter 
that ha had been anpi^nted by Jacob — Doboib 
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rather than xon the of exposing themsdves to their 
mnch'dreaded maledictions*. 

Each caste and each sect has its ovm partioolar ^uirt»; 
hot the latter are not &<11 invested 'irith equal authority ; 
a sort of hierarchy exists amongst them. Besides the vast 
nnmbeis of suhordinate priests who are to be met with 
everywhere, each sect has a limited numboc of high pnests 
who exermse authority over the inferior gurus, deputing 
to them their powers of spiritual Jurisdiction jSiese high 
priests have mso the n^t of ^giadmg their inferiois 
from their position and of putting oihm in their places. 
The residences of Hindu hi^ ^ generally smown 

by the name of amhasana^ These giinf^aiuu are to be 
found m various piovmces of l^dia. Each caste and ea^ 
sect acknowledges one that sperially bdongs to it. For 
instance, the Biahnuns who Mong to the Smar^ sect 
have a different guru from the Tatuvadi sect, and these 
again recognize a different one from the ViShnavite Btah* 
nuns. 

The different branches of toe sects of Yislmn and tova 
have a^ their own partionlar gurus and hig^ pnests. 
The SH-Taisknavast for instance, acknowledge four sim- 
hasatuts and seven^-two pitcihs or supplementary establito* 
ments, where the imenor gurus reside, besides a multitude 
of saboidmate ministers who ate also cedled gurus. 

The hig^ priests, as well as toe mfenor priests 'longing 
to the sect of Siva, are diawn entirdy irom the Sndia 
caste> ; but the greater number of the Wd gvrtu bdbng- 
mg to toe Vishnavites are Yishnavite Brahmhis, and they 
appomt toe inferior dergy of that sect. The most famous 


ISme* ate ohanged dnoa ths dayi of the AbM, and ths oitnu in 

ooatcaaeaaieUwnimliaiigats-onolnoihduoiides IW auw be aide 

to exw^ araa i^nenw over the ilbterate and poor, bat with the 
Ox tfafi oduoftted osd v^«to-do tiioir ixi£iieiic& u sot vorr 
great *^xri> ^ 

‘piei^mybotEandated'thRHie.’ It la duived fnsm the two 
worde wtoh meaiia {ton, and (uatta, which means a seat, because 
a high pi^t s throne to bo ooroed with a hon's don. Cnstom. 
faomvw, has changed this for that of a tiger — Dnnois. 

bach of the seal t --Bb ^ ' fisore ci a iion on the 

This is not trae.— Bia 
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of the Tishnavitee la in the saoied term of 
Tinipati m the Camatio. Iliete a bad of areh-pontiff (the 
Ms^iwt) resides, whose jiinsdiction exteads over ali^t 
the whole of the Peninsnls. 

Brshnuns axe dso, as a mle, the ffurtu of the vanone 
sects of Hindus who ate more toleraat than those jnst 
mentioned) that is to say, those who worship both Visimu 
and Siva. 

The hi^ pnest or the pvrv bdionging to one sect has no 
anthonty over any other Neither his pntsadam \ nor his 
curse, nor hia blesmiig would oairy an^ weight with them ; 
and it IS very rarely that you hear of pnests overstepping 
the limits of their own jurisdiction 

People of very high rank, such as kmgs or princes, have 
a ffuru exclusively attached to their households who aocom- 
panies them everywhere |]^ey prostrate tiiemselves daily 
at the punt’s feet and receive from him the pnuadcm or 
gift, and &e astratibm, or blessing "Whon they travel 
the punt is always m dose attendance ; but if they are 
going to take part in a war or any other dangeroM «■ 
pedition, &e holy tnan takes care to remain prudently 
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instraments precede themi and nnmberless flags of all 
colonis, on which are painted pictures of their gods, flutter 
in the midst of the cavalcade The procession is headed 
by heralds, some of whom sing verses m the hi^ priest s 
honour, while the rest go on ahead and warn the passets^y 
to clear the way and to pay the homage and respect that 
ate his due’^. All along the route incense and other per- 
fumes are burnt in the hi^ pnest’s honour ; new cloths 
ate perpetually spread for h im . to psiss over ; triumphal 
n-mTiaa called Imonom, made of branches of trees, ate 
erected at short mtervals; bevies of professional prosti- 
tutes and dancmg-gurls form part of &e procession, and 
teUeve each other at intervals, so that the obscene songs 

and lasmvions dances may conlinneiinintemmtedly^. This 

magnificent spectacle attracts great crowds of people, 
who prostrate themselves before the ffuru, aoA, after 
having offered him their respectful homage. Join the rest 
of the crowd and walra the air ring with their Joyful 
shouts. 

The gurus of inferior rank znake a show in proportion to 
their means. Those who belong to the sect of Vishnu 
known by the name of Vaishmans generally travd on 
Some sorry steed. Some are even reduced to walking on 
foot The Pimdarams and Jtmgamas, priests of Siva, go 
on horseback or m a palanqum, but their favourite mode 
of progression is nding on an oz. 

Gurus, as a rule, rank first in society They often 


* Xhe cartom smongst persona of high rank, snoh as gurus, kinga, 
ptinees, and goToraon of provineea, of oeing preceded on their march 
fyhenlde, Biiigmg^eiTpralaea,u general m India. Zheae heralds 
nve a long accoant of their maatei'e noble ongin, of hie exalted ranl^ of 
oiB boundJeaa poTcer, his virtaea, and hu many excellent qaalittee ; and 
they admomah tlw pubbo to pay the reneot and homage which are due 
to so great a personage. Thu onetom, thongb of Hmda ongm, has been 
adopted by the j^homedane It appeare, ae may be eeen from the 
wntmga of both aacred and aeonlar anthora, that toe practice of being 
preceded by heralds dates from vary ancient tunes— see Geneas sdi. 43 , 
^ther Cl. 8 i and there are eeretal other passages in the Bible where 
each heralde ate qioken of — Bobois. 

' Thu ]^otnre u greatly exaggerated. Nowhere do ‘professional 
prostitutes and danemg-girls’ form part of procestions in honour of 

S lims On the contrary, prostitntes ate not allowed to approach these 
(dy men.— !Eio 

n,8 USB T 
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receiTe tokeos of isspeet, or rathor of adoration, that an 
not oSiaied to the gods tfaemsdves And this is not sor* 
pnsiog nhen one tomeinbers that every Hindu is fully 
persuaded that, under certain oiroumstances, the gurui 
have authority even over the celestial povers 
From time to time guni$ make tours of inspeohon in 
those districts whore their foUoweis ate most numerous 
They sometimes go as much as a hundred miles from &eir 
habitual residence The chief, if not the only, object o! 
the expedition is to collect money. Besides the fines which 
they impose upon those who have committed some oruae, 
or been guilty oE breakup some rule of &eir caste or seoi^ 
they are merciless m extorting tnWte money from their 
followeirs, which dEton greatly exceeds them means. They 
call this method of obtainmg money dak^na^ and pada- 
kantkat ^ and no one, however poor he may be, is exempt 
from pa^g it Thero is no msnlt or indignity that gvm 
mil not infliot upon any one who either oannot or will not 
snbnut to this tiu Uwf to all entreaties, they oanse tiie 
defaulter to appear before them m an ignomimons and 
bamibating attitude, pnbbcly ovenvbelm him with insults 
and reproaohes, and or^ t&it mnd or oow-dung Bhall be 
thrown in his face If these means do not succeed, 
force him to give up one of his children, who is obhm 
to work without wages until the tnbnto money le paid 
Indeed, they have been Imown to take away a men’s wife 
as compensation finally, aa a last and infalhble 
they tlucaten him with toeir malediction , and snob is tto 
Jidda’s credulity, and so great hia drw of the evils 
which he foresees will fall upon him if the curse be rootou, 
that, if it 18 not absolutely impossible, he snbaute aao pays 
the xeqnired sum » * * 

The gurus also inorease their revenue by means or tsma 
called guru-dakshtna, which aw levied «i the oorasran oi 


* fftOaliina Iiterallr nesna th# asonSoisl les » 

Dean oft Uw gift to the prieat is enfoieed toon at !«» 

SfedhTBB ; but amoug the Smites oad Viahnsntes the pnests ar 

**Mnhiswd means htetally'ofienng at the feet' See Chapter lH— 

^M^^daye gtmu ezeroise less extensiw powem ovsr their dieolplea 
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a birth, at the ceremony of the (mitiaiaon), at 

a mamage, or at a death. 

If these pastoral visits vpere of very frequent occanence 
it is evident that the resources of the poor fiodr trould soon 
be exhausted. Eortunately, those of the chief pum, which 
are the most expensive, ta^ place but sddom Some mahe 
a tour of thmr districts once m five years, others once in 
ten on]^, and others, agam, only once in a lifetame 

Some gurus are mamed, but most are cdibates. The 
latter, however, do not aj^ieiU! to adhere very strictly to 
their vow of chastity. conduct on this head is the 

more open to misconstruction in that they can have one 
or two women in their houses as cooks. According to the 
customs and ideas of the countey, for a ma-tt to Iteep a 
female servant and to have her as his mistress are one smd 
same thing. No Hindu can be persuaded of the possi- 
Inhty of free, and at the same tune innocent, intercourse 
between a man and a woman. 

But in spite of this, the common herd, who fancy 
gurus are not made of the same day as other Tnnr tnia and 
are oonsequentiy impeccable, are in no wise shocked at 
these ilhmt ooniieaons SensiMe people tahn no notice, 
but shut their eyes and say that allowances must be 
for human weakness. 


The Bra hmi ns pretend that they are the gurus for all 
castes, and that they alone have a r^t to the rank and 
honoTO appertaining to that profession ; but, as I have 
already mentioned, a number of common Sudras also con- 
tove to rake themselves to that dipufied position. The 
Brahmms, of course, look upon them as mtaidets, but this 
dow not in the least prevent their enjoymg all the honours 
and adywtag^ whidi bdong to th& rank in the caste 
and sect by which they ore acknowledged. 

0^ im^tecidon, 

mMt pww hve m seclusion, shut up in isolated hermitages 
^d mutts. They are rarely seen in public. Someof 

tbdlll liV6 in tKfi vinimfxr nf xts. .v 


^ VTOinity of the pagodaa But the 
high pnests, whwe laige households and daily hospitalities 
mtad considerable exptaiditure, generally hve in &e larsa 
up^anu or towns mhabrted ptmcipaUy by Brahmms 
and for this reason called pmyasOialas, or abodes of virtue! 
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RESPECT SHOWN TO GDRTO 


There they give audience to the numerons memhen of 
their flocks -mo come to perform troiship, to receive their 
ttsmadam (benediction) and them pnmaim, (gift), to offer 
presents, to bring complaints abont the infraction of mitt 
and onstoms. &c. Hindns, on preseniang themsdves b^ore 
then' gvtru, first perform the sashtanga, and then touch the 
ground with each side of the fon^ead The holy man 
replies to tins mark of respect by gravely pronouncing the 
word ‘Aarmdam / ’ On neanng ttus, Ins worshippers use 
and reemve the framdam from him, winch he gives, whispar- 
ing the foUowmg words, if they belong to the Siva seo^ m 
their ear ' ' It is I who am t^y guru, and whom Aon art 
bound to worship ’ 

The followers of Siva, having thus done homage to their 
Jangamaa and Pandmtms, proceed to perform a very dis- 
msbng ceremony. They solemnly pour water over the 
feet of their guru and wash them, reoitang maOnms the 
while ; then carefully oollectmg the water so used m a 
copper vessel, they pour part of it over their head and 
face, and drmk the rest 

The Vishnavites go through a siimlar ceremony with 
tiioff guruf ; and thus ts by no means the most 
of the rnarlm of respeot which these idiotic fanatics deh^t 
m paying A piece of food that a guru has already ma^- 
cated, or the water with whioh he has nnsed out his 
at once becomes sacred m their eyes, and is swallowed with 
avidity. 

About ten miles from the fort of COmmeravopatsm a 


hermitage is to be found, known by the name l 
gradur, where a Vishnavite guru has taken up his abwe. 
This solitary mutt, thou^ but a poor place to look at, is 
visited by a great numW of devotees, who go mere » 
offer their homage to the pomtent, to reoeivo his 
and masadam, and through them Ihe remission or tnra 
sms I have been informed by some of th^ 
themselves, that the more enthusiasbo amongst them 
for the moment when the old guru is about to expectora , 
when they stretch out Iheir hands, strogghM w to ^ 
shall have the happmess and good luck to catch me 
finous flmd which the holy man ejects ; the rest or 
scene is mdesonbable. 
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Gurus sometimes antlionze agents to collect the tnbutes 
and ofietings of the faithful, and also give them power to 
impose fines on evil-doeis. 

After havmg dtsohatged the duties to their followers 
which their position imposes, and pexformed their daily 
ablutions and sactifioes, both motmng and evenmg, the 
ffurus employ the rest (d their tune — or they ought to do 
BO if they aiweted to their rules— m the study and con* 
templation of tiidr sooted books. In the case of mamed 
gurus the office descends from father to son. SnccesBors 
to the unmamed gurtts ore nominated by their supenors, 
who genetally ohoose one of tiieir own oreatnzes. A high 
pnest IS usnafiy assisted by a coadjutor dunng bis lifetime, 
vri^o succeeds his chief as a matter of course 

To the sects both of Siva and Vishnn ptiestesses are 
attached, tiiat is to say, wom«i specially set apart, under 
the name of totves of Oto gods, for the service of one ca other 
of these deities. Th^ are quite a distinct class from the 
dancmg-guis of the temples, but axe equally depraved. 
They axe genecally the unfortunate victims of the immorality 
of the Jangamas or Vtushnavas, These pnests, fay way of 
keeping up a character for good bdiavaour, and conciliating 
the famihes upon whom they have brought dishononr, put 
the whole Wame on Vishnu or Siva ; and the poor goi, as 
is only fair, ate forced to make amends. So the gnls are 
gi\^ to the gods as wives, by the aid of a few ceremomes ; 
and we know that these worthy gurus enjoy the privilege 
of roiHMsenfaM m eveiythmg the gods wfuise 
they are. The women who are thus consecrated to Vishnu 
are calM mrv^a-basams (wives of garuda), and have the 
imge of this had tattooed on them breaksi as tl» dis- 
tinctive mark of their rank. 

^e mestesses of Siva axe called Unga-basavis, or toomen 
of tte ivnga^ mi bear this sign tattooed on their thigJis. 

JDiougb these women are known to be the mistr^ of 
the pnests and other dignitaxies, sfcU. for all that, they 
are farted a certam amount of consideration ai^ 
respect amongst their own sect. 

‘Tine bud, is cwuenated to Vldinn, and of wWdi 1 alu>» 

^ ^ wniftol J 
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CEEAPTEE XI 

Purohitat, or Pneeta who oSiSate at Fablic and Airafe CeteiBoam— 
Tbe Hudn Alsiatuie «( psUidied by tbe Puroiila* 

To fietde Trbich ate Itic^ or tinlncly daj8 on vliiob to 
be^ or pat ofi an nadertaking or eiiqpedlitian ; to aveit, 
^ manimm and snitable ptajets, tbe corses, spdJs, or 
other evjl inflnences of the plaaefa and elements ; to pmify 
persons who have become imclean; to give names to 
newly-bom children and draw their horoscopes ; to bless 
new honses, wells, and tanks; to pnrify dvrdlmgs and 
temples which have become ^nt^ and also to con- 
secrate tbe latter ; to animate idols and install m them 
their partacnlar duties 1^ tbe power of Ibeir t/ianimtiu . 
these are bnt a few of the duties which come withm As 
province of the Bzahnun purohitas, whose semces are in* 
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If they liave xeason to expeot a geaerous rovard, they mil 
Bti^ off at once, or at any rate wey will send a son who is 
wen versed in then* ritual. Sometames ordinary Brahmins 
pass themselves off as purohiftzs, especially amongst the 
Sudias, who are not very particular on this pomt. These 
mterlopets ate unacquainted with the formulas and ooiieot 
fROfltntffls, and so t^ mumble a few words oi Sanskat 
or some ridiculous and uninteUigible sentences, b^eving 
that this is qmte good enon^ for stnpd SudiM But if 
the real purohitaa, who from self-interest are always on the 
alert, discover that their prerogatives have been invaded 
and their powers usurped, a violent quair^ ensues between 
them and them sacrilegious rivals. 

One of the most valued pnvil^es of the •purohiUu is ihe 
nght of pnbhshmg the Hindu Aunanao. Qhe majority of 
them, b^g too imorant to compile it, buy copies every 
year from wose of their brethren who are sufficiently well 
versed m astronomy to be able to calculate the eclipses 
and variations of Ihe moon. It must be admitted that 
these learned Hindus, unacquainted as &ey are with the 
analytical operations wluoh m Europe fociutate the com- 
putation of the movements of the stars, and having only 
the most ancient tables wherewith to assist their calcula- 
laons, require an enormous amount of patience and con- 
centrated attention to produce results which are in anr 
denw trustworthy. 

This almnac is an absolute necessity to every vurohUa, 
® which axe the Inc^ and unlncky 

cmiB^atiom, and fortunate or inaiu^cionB days, but also 
which are the propitious hours m ea^ day ; for it is only 
at thffie paxtioular moments that the ceremonies can beam 
at which he 18 oaUed on to preside. The Brahmins dso 
draw inqaration from this hook in predicting happy and 
unhappy events m life. Numbers of peopleTome to con- 
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SDPERSTITrODS PREDICTIONS 


sulb them on pomts him these ; and it la not the common 
people only on whom this superstition has suoh a strong 
hold, for pnncos and persona of the highest rank hdieve 
in it even more firmly, if that he possible There is no one 
in high position who has not one or more ofScial pvarAitat 
living in his palace ; and these men act, ao to speak, like 
rnleis dE the umverae They go every morning and with 
ludicrous gravity announce to the prmce, to hia state 
elephant, and to his idols, each in their turn, all that is 
written in the olmanao bating to that particular day 
Should the prmce wish to hunt, walk, or receive visits from 
strangers, and the por^icaoity of the jmralata discovers in 
bis i^Ihble book tWt this is on nnpropitions moment, the 
chase, the walk, or the visit is postponed In larra temples 
a purohnHa is specially retamea to read to the idols every 
morning the predictions for that day contomed m the 
almanack 

The Hindu calendar is known by the name of the pan* 
changam, which means the five members, because it con- 
tains five leadmg subjeots ; to wit, the ago of the moon 
m the month ; the constellation near which the moon is 
situated on each partionlar day, the day of 
the ecbpsos , and we positions of the planets Laosy and 
unlacky days are also indicated; those, for instanra, on 
whioh a person may travel towards one of the four raroiiw 
pomts ; ujr any one who could safely travel tO’day wwanw 
the north womd probably be overtakmi by mimortunB n 
he attempted to journey to the south There ^ 
less other prediotions of a similar nature m the almana , 
which it would be tedious to give m detail. 


IB condition ot tninm «■ whimooj ww 

a dde ooneuting^ niinSlj, of grain He » not g 

hu own OBBte prople, bnt he » mnoh looked np to to 

IS oonsulted by Ins constatnents, from tune to 
know the propitKiuB pe riod fo r any imdertMing^ -gi, 

niaUng an important pnrdiMe, putting on nw ^ 

about to take up a u. he 

portant event is eontemplatod He le e md. tat at 

ray V^pp^Siv. and 
the time he resneets and worships Vishnn.— »»»»*• 
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On tibe first day of ths Hindu year, called Ugaii irhich 
f^s on the first day of the March moon, the purciiita 
BommoDB aU the pnncipol inhabitants of the neighbourhood 
to bis residence, and there solemnly announces, amidst 
mu(di musu, singing, and dancmg, who will be kmg of the 
gods and who mg of the stars for the year, who will be 
their prime minist^, and who will command the army ; 
who '(ml be the god of the harvest, and what crops mil be 
most plentifuL He foreteUs, too, whether the season 'mil 
be wet or dry, and whether locusts or other insects will, 
or will not, attack and devour the young jdants ; whether 
the insects and vernun, wldch disturb the repose of the 
poor Hmdu, will be more or less troublesome, mote 
or less numerous; whether it is to be a healthy or 
unhealthy year; whether there mil be more deaths 
than births , whether there 'wiU be peace or war ; from 
what quarter the country will be mvaded , who 'wiU be 
viotonouB, &c 


Those who ridicule the purohia and his prediotionB are 
the very first to have recourse to him if the country is 
threaten with any great calamity, such as war, fn-mma, 
drought, Thus powerful is the maj which supersti* 
taon exercises over the whole land. It is not onfy the 
idolatrous Hindus who give credence to these absurdities , 
Mahomedans, Native Chnstians, half-castes, and sometimes 
even Europeans, are not ashamed to consult the astrologer 
or pvnJitta. 

The high-class purtAUa only expound to Brahmins the 
mades contained m the alm a nac, out many less fortunate 
Brahmins procure copies for themsdves, and reap a rich 
harvffit from the o^uhty of the lower «lnj>ae«| The 
panchangam serves as an excuse, but it is only 
way of demanding alms. This method of eammg a liveli- 
tood, however, causes them to be demised by persons of 
tneir own caste, and they only resort to it when other 
resources tove failed. They always quote their favounte 
pwrt? " ^ ^ fill one’s belly one must play many 

The ptmSaim appear to date back to 'very ancient 
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THE PDEOHITAS 


Most Hindu tmtcra mention them, and, if they ate to 
bo behoved, the highest honoun ivora paid to these 
Brahmins m times gono by. They and the gurus share 
the duty of preserving intact the ancient oustoms, and it 
IS thoy who are loudest m condomniiig those who violate 
them. 

To them also is duo the oredit of having preserved from 
destruction all the boolrs of history or of soienco that have 
survived the revolutions by which the oonntiy has been 
so often convulsed 

dJU the furohiaa are married, and I believe this to be 
obligatmy, in order that they may mimstor m Brahmins' 
houses A indownr would not be admitted, as his very 
presence would bo considered sufficient to bring mis- 
fortune K 


CHAPTER Xn 

JUatUmiu — ^Their Efficaey.— Hie Oa^n— Tlu> void 
ilantram 

Tobsb famous mantrams, which the Hindus think » 
much of, ate nothing more than prayers or coMi^tea 
formulas, but thoy arc considered so powerful 
can, as the Hindus say, enchain the power of the gods them’ 
sdves MarUmms ora used for invocation, for 
or 08 spells. Thoy may be either preservative or 
tivo, beaeficent or maleficent, salutary or hormfui m 
fact, there is no effect that they are not copoWe oi 
duomg Through thorn an evil spint con k® “ 

possession of ony one, or con be exoimsed JJ»y 
inspire with love or bate, they can conse anmnessor 
it, mdnoo death or preservo life, or 
a whole army. Tliore are mantrams w^ch 

for aJl these and many oUier thmgs besides Fort^ / 

one monfram can counteract the eflfeot of anowier, 
stronger neutrahang the weaker 

The pu^tas are morejamihar vrath ^ 

than any other class of Hmdus; but ^ 
supposed to he acquamted at ony rate with tne pmw 

‘ Tlua u only partiaOj applicable wmadayi— 
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than the sms which the pnnce had pievioudv coni' 
nutted ’ 

‘ This story,’ continues the author, *18 really tme. I had 
it from my guru Veda-Vyasa, nho learned it himsdf from 
the ParorlBrtthtno. The king and his viife, thus punfied, 
bved happily together for a ^at many years, and only 
quitted this world to jom Fara^Brahma, the Supreme 
Being, m the abode of buss * 

When one pomts out to the Brahmins that these much* 
vaunted mantrama do not produce startling o&cts m the 
present day, thq^ reply that this must be attributed to the 
Kah-yuga, that is to say, to the Fourth Age of the wodd, 
in whioh no are now living, a ventablo ajga of iron, when 
everything has degenerated , a period of calamities and 
disasters, when virtue has ceased to rule the earth. Thev 
maintam, nevertheless, that it is still not at all uncommon 
for ntanhama to work nuracles, and this they confirm by 
oitmg stones which aro qmte as authentic and credible as 
the one I have just related 

The most famous and the most eflicacioas i»a»lnnn for 
taking away sms, whose power is so great that the very 
gods trembio at it, is that which is caUed the gayatrx It 
IS so ancient that the Vedas themselves were bom from it. 
Only a Biahmm has the n^t to recite it, and be mi^ 
prepare himself befordiand other payers and by the 
most profound meditation & must always repeat it in 
a low voice, and tairo the greatest care that he is not ove^ 
heard by a 8u^, or even by his own wife, particularly at 
the time when she is m a state of uncleanness The follow* 
ing ace the words of this famous mantram ^ : — 

Tat tavitur varengam Vhargo iamga 
Dhimaht ihiyo go nah praeiodagat. 


* Long after I had finished ray first vork, I fonnd m N® ^ 
Amatte Joumal of 1818 two difiorcnt Snghsh transtetions of thefjjio • 
the exacbtwdo at which 1 in no way vouch for, nor esn I give cot 
fetencB to either translation liis, at enj rate, n the sense oiu»^ 

1 ‘Let ns worship the light of God, crester than yro, O . 

I well guide our undentanding lie wwe man rfwsys cousaiBn 


this (the Bun] uie supreme rnsnuesunon oi sue n 

2 ^^Letus worship the supiemehght of the Sun, theG od of ^ «toa 
who ocn so wi^ guide our understondu^ hke cn eye suspenaea 
vault of heaven. —D uboo 
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THE MYSTEBIODS WORD ‘ AUM’ 


It is a prayer in bononr of the Son, one of whose names 
is SaoUru. It is a great mystery. E^h word, and indeed 
each syllable, is fml of allusions which only a very few 
Brahmins understand I have never met any one who 
was able to give me an inteUigible translation or ezplana< 
turn of them. A Brahmm woiud be guilty of an unpardon* 
able onme and the most terrible sacrilege if he imparted 
It to an uubdiaver. There ate several other mantnans 
which are called gayabrt but ihe one meniaoned above is 
that which is most generally used. 

After the gatfoin, the moat powerful montrom is the 
mysterious mono^llable om or atm, ^ough it is to the 
interest of the Btwnuns to keep the real meaning of this 
sacred word a profound secret, and though the greater 
number of them do not understand it themsdves, there 
does not appear to be much doubt that it is tibte npmboho 
name of the Supreme Being, one and mdivisibie, »TfA 
wozdoum*. Tim mystic woi^, which 18 always pronounced 
with extreme reverence, suggests an obvions analogy to 
that meSable and mystenous Hebrew word JehoiaA. 

Though the Brahimns are supposed to he the sole guar- 
dians <tt the mantnans, many others venture to recite 
them. la some ptofessious they are absolutely indispens- 
able. Doctors, for instance, even when not Brahmins, 
would be oonsideted very ignorant, and, no matter bow 
cle^ they might be m their profession, would mspire no 
confidmce, if th^ were unable to recite the special man- 
(ram that suited each complaint ; for a cure is attributed 
quite as much to mantrama as to mescal treatment. One 
of the pnmapal reasons why so little confidence is placed 
ra Eurtmew dootora by the Hindus is that, when adiWis- 
termg their remedies, they recite neither mantrams nor 
prayers s. 


ooncepHon of the trord atm {■ thus ezrilid&ed by one 
Mthonty -- Aa long M thete bos been a Hindu Foitfi the potm of 

of «SP»«I0B the one end latent Being, even 

ifoafeTidiow. . . . TEereto 

~ rt.. tt. 
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Midtrives most also be acqnamted aitifa a good mam; 
and the 7 are sometimes called mantradans, or irommano 
repeat manframs ; for there is no moment, according to 
Hmdn superstitions, when manirams are mote needed than 
at the birth of a child. Both the new'bom infant and its 
motbmr are peculiarly susceptible to the inflnence of the 
evil eye, the inauspicious oombmation of unlnchy planets 
or unlucky days, and a thousand oth» unpropitious ele* 
ments A good midwife, well primed with efScacions man- 
imma, foresees all these dangers and averts them by reciting 
the proper words at the proper moment 
Bat we cleverest mantram reciters, and at the same tune 
the most feared, are the charlatans who profess to be 
thoronghly imtiated in the oconlt sciences, snch as sor- 
cerers, necromancers, soothsavers, &o. They have m then 
possession, if they are to be believed, mcmiram vhich are 
capable of wacki^ ell the wonders which I enumerated at 
the heginning of this chapter. Th^ recite them for the 
purpose of ^covering stolen property, thieves, hidden 
treasnre, foretellmg fature events, In a coontiy where 

snperstition, ignorance, and the most extravagant ciednh^ 
reign supreme, it is no wonder that impostors abonnd and 
axe able to make a large number of dupes. 

me hatred which is felt for these mischievous sorcerers 
is only equalled by the fear that tiiey immite ; an d tha t is 
saymg a great deaL Woe to any one who is accused « 
haviiig injured another by his qidls I The punishment mt 
is usually indicted consists in puUing out two front tom 
from the upper Jaw. When bereft of these two teem, » 
IB thoagdit tue sorcerer wiU no longer be able to pronoance 
his diab^cal maiUrama distinctly. If he miqffononnces 
the words bis familiar qntit will be angry, and the n^* 
fortune that he is taying to bimg down upon some one else 
will, it is thought, fall on his own bead ■■ v 

One day a poor man who lived near me, and who nw 
Just undergone this punfnl punishment, came mid 
himself at my feet, protesting his innocence and oea^g 
for protection and for advice as to how he comd obmm 
lustiM. The unfortunate fellow certamly did not Jook ^ 


a sorcerer, hut as I had neither the power nor the mea^ 
interfering in the affan:, I could only offer him my aym’ 
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patby and assuxe liim how indignant 1 fdt at the iniquitous 
treatment to which he had been subjected. 

ISxeie are certam moadrams which have a Texy special 
signification They are called bija-ak^ara^, or radical 
letters; such, for instance, m hram, Jtrtm, hrom, Jtroum, 
hraka, &o. To those who have the Imy to the true pro- 
nundation of them and know how to use and apply them, 
nothmg IS impossible ; there is no limit to the miracles they 
can penorm The following is an example : — 

Siva had imtiated a httie bastard boy mto all the mys- 
teries of these radical letters The boy was tiie son of 
a Brahmin widow, and on account of the stam on his birth 
had experienced the mortification of being excluded from 
a wedding feast, to which many persons of his caste had 
been invited. He revenged himseu by simply pronouncmg 
two or three of these radical letters thxoi^h a crack m the 
door of the room where the guests were assembled. Im- 
mediately, by virtue of these marvellous words, all the 
dishes that had been prepared for the feast were turned 
mto frogs This wondei^ occurrence naturally caused 
great consternation amongst the guests Every one w'as 
convinced it was due to the httue bastard, and 
worse might happen they all rushed with one accord to 
invite him to come m After they had apologised humbly 
for what had happened he entered the room and merely pro- 
nounced the same words backwards, when the frogs suddraily 
disapp^red, and they saw with great pleasure the calms 
and oteer refreshments which had been on the table before. 

I will leave it to some one else to find, if he can, any- 
thii^ amongst the numberless obscurations of the Tuimn-n 
mmd tiiat can equal the extravagance of this story, which 
a Hindu would nevertheless believe im]^oitly. 


CHAPTER Xm 

Expiation ^the Prinnpal Ceremonies ci the Brahmins and of other 
— P«eo — 4rB#» —AUhaUu — Powtram.— 
taetefia.— PoiieSa.paOTo.--- 

Befobe entering into mote ^cu xicuuu: 
to the ceremonies of the Brahmins, it is necessary, m 
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THE SAM-EiAIiPA 


to moke tbe rest of this book inteUigible, to begin by giving 
on explanation of oortain tenns pettaining to oqtb* 
monies, and also a short snmmaiy of the chief objects 
aimed at. This sketoh will sufSoe to mdicate Ihe peoalisr 
tastes and mclinations of the Brahmins, and mil no doabt 
cause my readers to mqnire how these men were able to 
impose BO many extravagant absnrdities on a people whose 
civilization da^ from suoh very ancient tunes, and yet to 
retam their full confidence. 


Tbb Sam-eaha. 

She chief piepaiatoty ceremony amongst the Brahmins 
is the soffl-hups, which means htorally ‘mtensiTe contem* 
plation^* 

This method of mental preparation must m no instance 
be omitted before any rehgious ceremony of the Brahmins 
When the eom-hdlpct has been pnfonned with dne medita- 
tion, evei^ything that they undertake will succeed , hnt its 
omission is alone sufficient to transform all the ceremomes 
that follow into so many acts of sacnl^ which will not 
pass unpunished The Biahnun must meditate prelmu- 
nonly on the following pomts He must think— 

1 Of Vishnu, meditating upon him as the ruler bm 
preserver of this vast oniverse, as the author and giver of 
all good thmgs, and as he who brmgs all nndertakiiigs to 
a sncoessfol issue. With these thoughts m his mmd he 
repeats thnee the name of Vishnu, and worships hun. 

2 Bte must tbinlr of Biohma He must lemember that 
there are nme Brahmas, who created the eight million four 
hundred thousand krnds of hvmg oreotutBs, of i^oh the 
most important is man , that it is tiie first of these Babmas 
who IB ruling at the present time , that he will Iito 

a hundred years of the gods ® , that his hfb is divided ww 
four parts, of which the first and half the second are already 
gone He must then worship him . 

3 Hie must thmk of the Avatara, or moamabon, oi 
Vishnn m the form of a white pig, which was the shape in 

* SamJla^ litenlly mesas issoive of the muiil, wH u 

btentioB, dotonainetaoB, deswo. It is no cewoiony m iweu, 

a prelndo to every ceremony— m 

• Each day, accoi^g to the reckoning of the gode, «» »• 

SBveml mdharde of yeare — Cnaoie 
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vhioh tbab deity slew tiie giant Hirannyaksha. After 
having tiioiougbly realized the idea that this AvaUtnt is 
the most odebrated of all in the KcHt-yuga, he worships 

4 ^^^^mast tTiiwIr of Mann. He reminds himself that 
there are fonrtemi Manus, of which the names are Svaro’ 
ehisha, Tamasa, Svayav^huvOt JRcavata, &o. fto., and that 
iiiey le^ over the fourteen worlds durmg the hundred 
gods' years that Brahma’s life will last. ^ Vaivasteata 
^ontt is now m power in the JSMi-yuga, in which the 
Bhadus are living at this present time, he offers him worship. 

5. He must think of the KdU-yuga. He must recollect 
that we ate at present m the early part of this yuga. 

6. Eb must think of Jambu-Dmpa. 33iis is the con* 
tinent in which Lidia is situated. Me pictures it to him* 
self as Boitounded by a sea of salt water, having in the centre 
a mountain of gold sixteen thousand yojanas^ high, called 
McAament, on the thousand sommits of which the gods 
have fixed then abode. He mnst remember that at the 
foot of this monntam on the east side nows the Jambu- 
vndcdm, a tree which is a thousand ycytmas high and as 
many in mroumference ; that the juice of the fruits of this 
tree, which fall of their own accord when npe, forms a 
large river which flows towards the west, where it mingles 
Its waters with those of the sea ; that the water ot this 
river possesses the power of oonvertmg eveiytbing it 
touches mto gold, for which reason it has been called the 
BafigartMusii or Golden River. The Brahnun must not 
omit to thmh of this sacred tree, nor yet of the continent 
of Jcmilm-Dvnjia, where it is situated. 

7. He must think of the great fang Bharata, who at 
one tune governed JamJm-Bmya and whose leign foms 
one of the Hindu eras 

8. He must tiunk of the side of the Mdhamem which 
faces him, that la to say, of the west ude of this sacred 
mountain, if he hves to tiie west of it, of the east, if he 
lives to the east of it, 


crfmaiy “ abont nine milea, bat the aaored yajam 

irhHA u hwe mentioned, u Tesy amoh longer.— D ubois 
7«ana literally means the cQatsnea dmren at a ydong or atieteh ; 
aqaal to mar hnm*, or aboat nus Rnghti, 
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9. He must tibuik of the oonzer of the world eaQed 
dtbu, or the Comer of Fwe, over which the god Agm-Imm 
presides, and which is that port of the irorm m which India 
IB situal^. 

10 He must thinh of the Dzanda oouatty, where tbs 
Tamil (Jmm) language is spoken, 

11 He must think of the moon’s pa&waj, and the 
ohange id one moon to another 

12 He must think of the year of the i^cie m which he 
IS living. The Hmdu oycle is composed of siz^ yean, 
each of whudi has its own partioalar name And he must 
say eioud the name of the particular year of the cycle in 
wbioh ho 18 livmg 

13 He must think of the ayam m which he is Iheie 
are two ayanaa m ^e vear, each of which lasts nx 
months — one called the dafisAHta-ayana or southern ayana, 
which mdudes the time dunng which the sun is souh 
of the e^omoctial Ime, and the other called vOan- 
ayana or nor&em ayana, which oompnses the net 
of the yeor, dunng which the sun is north of this to 
Ho must pronounce the name of the ayam which is men 


going on. » .V . 

14 He must tiiink of the r«t«, or season of the year. 
There are six rvim in the year, each of vrfiioh lasts two 
months Ha mast pronounce the name of ^ rw» ® 
which he is performing the aam-kalfa. , 

Ifi. Be must think of the moon Bach 
into two equal parts, one of which is oalied 
and the other Knshm-pak^ Each of these 
lasts fouiteen days, and eadi day has its own speto 
He must call to mmd the division and day « me mooni 
and pronounce their names. 

10 Her 


themme of the star of the 

twonty-eevonmeaohlunarmonth,tohofw^to Mto 

He pronounce the name of the one vmioh » 
ascendant on that toy. 

18. Ha mast think of the jrapa > of to to^fl^^ 
twenty-seven of these, oorreqicaiamg to to twenty 
* 7oga meaiu ooaimwfaon of — **> 
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stars, each vith its name. He must pronounce the 
name of the yoga, as also that of the star. 

19. He most of the karana, of which there are 
eleven m each InwaT month, each with its own name The 
same formahty must he gone thxouj^ as with the star and 
the yoga. 

All these divers objects to which the Brahmin must turn 
his thoughts when p^omung the sam-kcdpa are so many 
personifications of Vishnu, or rothmr are Vishnu himseu 
under different names. Besides this ordinary eam-kalpa, 
there is another more elaborate one, which is reserved for 
grand occasions, and which will be described further on 

This jdoDB introduction to all then ceremonies averts, 
by virtue of its merits, every obstacle which the evil spirits 
and giants would put in the way The name of Vishnu 
alone, it is true, is sufficient to put them to flight, hut 
nothing can resist the power of the sam~halpa 


PujA, OB SAOSmCB^ 


Of aH the Hindu rites, yuja is the one that occurs most 
fiequ^tly m all therr oeremomes, both pnbho and pnvate, 
m thrir temples and elsewhere. Every Brahmui is abso* 
lut^ ohhged to offer it at least once a ^y to bis honsehold 
pods There are three kmds of pujeu^ihe great, the 
mtermediate, and the small. 

The great sacrifice is composed of the following parts t— 

1. AvaJiam. l^e evocation of the deity. 

2. Asana. A seat is presented to him to ait on. 

3 Smgata, He is asked if he has urived quite safely, 
and if he met with no accident on the way. 

4. Padya Water is offered to him iac washing his 

I66v* 


5. Arghya Water is presented to him in which flowers 
somKin, vaa. sandalwood powder have been placed * 
6 Water 18 offered that he may wadi his 

mouth and face in the prescribed fimhioTi 
7. Madhu-forka He is ofbted m a metal vessel a 
oeveiMe composed of honey, sugar, and miilr 
8 atimor^tua. Water for his bath. 


* Pvju meBBS hontnir, reapeot, homage, irorahip — -Eo, 
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THE ABATn CSEREMONY 

9. Bhooshohobharanasya, He u presented ndtti clotbs, 
jouols, and ornaments 

10 Gandha Sandahrood powder 

11 ALshaUta Grains nee coloured with safEron. 

12 Pushpa PJoners 

13 Dhupa Incense 

14 Dtpa A lighted lamp 

15 Netveddya This last offering is composed of cooked 
nee, frmt, hquefied butter, sugar and other eatables, and 
betel 

Before offering these gifts, care should be taken to 
spnnldo a little water over them with the tips the fingers 
The worshippers then prostrate themselTes before the 
d^j. 

Eor the intermediate puja the last mne arffbles ore 
offered ; for the lesser, only the lost sis 

When sacrifices of blood are necessary to appease ill* 
disposed gods or evil spinte, the blood and the n^ of fiie 
anunals arat have been sacrificed ore offered to them. 


Asti os Aba.txl 

This ceremony is performed only by married women and 
comtesans Widows would not be allowed, nnder any 
circumstances, to participate in it K 
A lamp made of kneaacd rice-floor is placed on a mefol 
dish or plate. It is then filled with oil or bqoefied butter 
and lighted. The women eati trim hold of the plate m 
tom and raise it to the levd of the poison’s head for 
the ceremony is bemg performed, describing a sp^ea 
number of circles with it Instead of nsing a lighted lamp 
they sometimes content themselves with filling * 
with water coloured with safhon, vermibon, and other im 
gre^ents. The object of this oeremosy is to oounteraw 
the mflusnoe of the e^ eye and any ill-efeots 
aooordmg to Hindu behef, may arise from the jeaioiis ano 

spiteful looks of ill-mtentioned persons . . 

tHa oroMi is one of the commonest of their reiigi 

‘ Widows ars not allowod to take part m agy of 
ntomes of the Hindus Thair pmenoo bIom w^ to thOTgW 
miBtortnne, and if they dared to appear Huff would be tode^y 
and sent away— D osmb. 
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ptaolaces, and is oTjserved in public and pnvate^. It is 
peiformed daily, and often seveial tunes a day, over persons 
u bigh rn.Tilr, such as tajahs, governors of province s, ge nerals, 
and other distmgnishcNi members of society. V^enever 
people in these positions have been obbged to show them- 
selves m pubhc, or to speaJk to strangers, they invariably 
call for the cou^sans or dancing-girls from the tem|des to 
perform this ceremony over them, and so avort any un- 
pleasant oonsetjuences that might arise from the baleful 
glances to which they have been exposed. Ejngs and 
prmces often have dancing-girls m their employ who do 
noting else but perform tms ceremony >. 

The araUi is also performed for idols. After the dancing- 
girla have finished w their other duties in the temple, they 
never fail to perform this ceremony twice daily over the 
images of the gods to whom their services are dedicated. 
It IS performed with even more solemmty when these idols 
have oeen earned in procession throi^ih the streets, so as 
to tom aade mahgnant influences, to which the gods are 
as susceptible as any ordinary mor^. 

Aratu is also performed for the same purpose over 
ele^iants, horses, and other domestdc animals 
This Bimerstation about the evd eye is common enou^ 
in many European oouutxies I have seen simple Stench 
peasants hastily draw then ohildimi away nom some 
stranger or ill-looking person, for fear his glance mi^t 
cast some spell over we little ones The same notion was 
provident at the tntin of the ancient Romans, as Virgil, 
amongst others, hears witness m the following verse : — 

‘Nescio qou tenaraa otmlna mihi baouat Bgnoa’ 

The Romans too had thmr god Easdnus, and amulets of 
the same name were given to chfldien to wear to preserve 
them from nteUs of this nature. The statue of we god, 
placed on the triumphal oar, preserved retonung con- 
querors from the maugnity of we envious. Hindus call 
this dmUi-doska, or the r^uence of the eye. 
they mvented the aratti to avert aud counteract it. Theic 


* void erattt itadf meana tronbla^ miafortnns, paan —Ed 
ArM IB peiloimed aha when people take ohildien bom one villBee 
to another, on vuita to rdationa and bunda —Ed. ® 
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THE AKSHATAS AJND PAVITRAM 


oiedolity on (ins subjeot is boundless According to them 
It IS not only animate objects that come under the influence 
of the drmiMlot^, vegetable substances are equdly 
susceptible to it It is to avert this that they stick 
op a pole in all their gardens and fiuds that are tmder 
onltivation On the top of this pole they fix a large earthen 
vessel, veil whitened on the outside with lime This is to 
attract the attention of maboious persons who may be 
passmg, as it will be the first thing to catch their eye and 
vdl thus prevent them spells from producing any disastrons 
efiects on the crops, wmoh otherwise would oertamly be 
afiected by the evd influence. 


ASSEAXAS 

This is the name given to husked nee cdonred with 
a mixture of saifion and vermilion There are two km^ 
of akshaUu, one specially consecrated by nut^mm, ms 
other simple cdotu^ nee The first is used when ^ 
forming puja and in other great ceremonies, the other 
kmd IB only a toilet requisite, or is used as an oftenng of 
politeness It is considered good mannets to offer some 
m a metal cup to any one to whom a ceremonions mvitatoon 
is sent The latter in return takes a few grams and appu® 
them to the forehead 


Thh PAvrasAiii 

The object of the pavOram is to scare away gumts. ^ 
stunts, or devils, whose mission it is to bnw 
upon men and mar the ceremonies of the Bratoms 
ver||^ sight of the jwwfrom makes them tremble and tasB 

powerful amulet consists of three, five, ® 
stalks of datiJM grass plaited together m the form or a g 
Before beginning any ceremony the If 
the pamtram, and, after dipp^ it m ggeds 

plaoi It on the ring finger of his nght W 
Ld oil of sesamum are very nearly as efScacious as 

> Thft pawiram w raad® of dartte SSaiivoM^or jfonw 

SB a msKof BBuotiflcation ®irs« o“» 

Mi^ODies, two for oiarnago ceremoniw and other anap 

Brans — ^En 
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paoifnun; but the grass they call darhha is the most 
efSt^ouB, for it possesses the virtue of purifying ev^- 
thi^ ^at it touches. The Brahmins can do nothing 
\rithout it. It is the basis of aU those pious and men- 
toriouB acts 'wldch axe knotm by the genenc term of moh- 
^utr&as, or deeds 'which lead to everlastang f^ity, and 
which consist of the aavormulha (sacxifice of the home), 
the vaja-peya, the^ raja^suya, the sctUrofyaga, and other 
kmds of yctgnaa which are particularly pHeamg to Vishnu \ 
No important action m life can take place without it. 
That IS to say, it is necessary m the hamifarQuu, wlu(h 
molude the gatiha^tia, the jiUa-karma, the nama-karma, 
the antia-prascma, the chauia, the upamyana, the simctnUt, 
and marriara It is in frequent use in the vanons xeh^ious 
exercises 0 £ the Brahmins pertaining to th^ four states, 
namely, BrdhmtKAan, (^dkastha,, Vava-prastlta, and Saim- 
yasi (vide p. 160 et seq). In foot this sacred grass, the 
purity of 'i^ch is considered unequalled, appears in every 
rations or civil ceremony, 

PraiAHA-VAOHAlirA. 

The hteral tonslation of this word is ‘ the evocation of 
virtue,’ and it is the name given to the ceremony by which 
^e sacred water is consecrated. They proceed . — 

Ifovu^ purified a place in the house in the ordinary manner, 
they sprinkle it with water. Ihen the officiating Brahmin 
puroftito seats himself with his face to the east, and they 
place beiGie him a banana leaf ivilh a measure of rice on it. 
At (me side is a copper vessel foU of water, the outade of 
which has been whitened with lime ; the mouth of the 
v^l 18 coveted with mango leaves, and it is placed on 

t ^ P'lt 8- heap of 

saucon, which represents the god Vigneshwora, to whom 

a kind of «oma sombce. SaUrOf 
£iga-tuj/a s rc^al mangnial aacn. 

id to iroddly happiness (Tntho- 
nioacope \mtiug Nama^ntta =» 

« vesnmg or food-givuig oeienioiiv. 
PpoBoyano « uubation of a pnS 
hair, u the ease of women six or 


• Vaja-p^ » tnal of strei^li} 

paga » another great somosaeniioe. 

fice — E d 

* Kams/arOa* a deeds which let 
dona « pregnancy. Jata-larma a I 
mining ceremony. Anna pnutma n 
Ghaula a head-waving ceremony. 
Simonta » ceremony of parting the 
eight months m pregnancy 
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BITE OP THE PANCHA-GAVIA 


thi^ peifona puja, and for neiveddya they oiler Jaggery 
(raw sugar) and betel. They then throw a IitUe sandal- 
wood ponder and alshataa into tbo copper vessel, while 
reciting appropriate niantraffM, witii the intention of turn- 
ing the water which it contains into the sacred water of 
tbo Ganges. Pinally they offer a saenflee to the vessel, 
and for netveddya they offer bananas and betel The water 
thus sanctified puiifics places and persons that have become 
unolean. 


Pakosa-oavia. 


1 have already eicplained ^ of what disgusting matenale 
the mixture known by this name is composed This is 
tbo way in which it is oonseorated. The honse is purified 
in the usual way. They then bnng five little new earthen 
vessels, into one of which they put milk, into another curds, 
mto a third liquefied butter, mto a fourth oow-dnng, and 
into tho fifth the unne of a oow. These five little vessels 
are then placed in a row on the ground on some darbia 
gross, ond they perform piya m the followmg manner w— 
First, they make a profonnd obeisance before the d^y 
pancha-gavia, and they meditate for some tone on his 
merits ond good qualities Some flowers ore placed on 
tho five vessels, and for asana they malm the god an imsg' 
nary present of a golden seat or throne IHiey then o^ 
to caw vessel, os arghya, a btUe water, whioh is poured 
round them. For padya, a httle mote water is 
out for them to wash their feet, and achtanama is ofiered 


immediately ofterwards m the same way. 

IS water m which a htHo ganka grass has been steep^ 
which is presented to the god parma-gavta, to onaoie 

to perform his ablutions The tops of the vessels are^ 

covered with ofcsfiofas, while they ere presented, m mia^- 
bon of course, with Jewels, nch gariimnts. oi^ 
wood In oonoluBion they ofe them flowers, ^ 
ii giitod lamp, bananas, and hotel as netveddya, and imauy 
make another profound obeisance. .. jjtoubbs 

These prehmmanes ended, fhe officiatmg 
the foUo^g prayer to the god patuha^ga^ 
the same tfing, to the sabstances oontamed m the 


* Chapter IIL 
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vessda: ‘0 god pancha-gama, vonchsafe to pardon the 
sins of aU the ereatoies in the m»rld who oSex sacnfiioe to 
yon and dxink yon, pandtut-pam You have come pro- 
ceeding from the body of the cow ; theiefoie I offer yon 
my piayara and saonnoes, in order that I may obtain the 
letmssion of my sins and the ponfioation <» my body, 
which axe accorded to tho^ who dimk yon Vonchsafe 
also to absdTO ns, who have offered yon jn^a, ffrom all the 
sins that we have committed eitiher in^vertenfly ox 
deliberately. Eor^ve ns and save ns I ' 

After this prayer they mahe another profound obmsance 
and put the contents of the five vesseSs into one. Then 
tah^ this vessel mto his hands, the purohtto performs the 
hari-antarana^ drinks a httle of this precions liquid, ponxs 
a httle into the hollow of the hands of all persons present, 
who also drmk it, and keeps the rest for nse during the 
cermnony. Setd is then jffesented to the Brahmins who 
sre present, after which they disperse. 

Nothmg con equal the Bn]^o%d purifying virtues of 
tbs mmore. Biahmms and other Hindus frequently 
dimk it to remove both external and internal defile- 
ments. 

^ere is also another Instr^ m^acation called pancho- 
omrUa, wluoh is composed of muk, curds, hquefied hatter, 
honey, and sugar mixed tc^ther. This is not filthy and 
disgusting hte the one previously mentioned, but then it is 
mch less efficacious. It however possesses a certain 
de^ce of merit under some circumstances. 


The FuBmaaTioK ov Plaoes. 
irmanoet 


it IB to take pbce must be previously purified. This is 
*®mlly the duty of the women, and the prmwpai ingredients 
tequit^ are cow-dung and dar^ha grass, ^ey dilute the 
cm-du^ Tsith water and make a sort of plaster with it, 
wboh they spread over the floor with their hands, Tnaking 
®%®'^8piid other patterns with lime or as they go 
on Bmy thw draw wide lines of alternate ted and wbte 
ow and sprinkle the whole ias^ha grass, afto 
wmoh the place is perfectly pure. This is the way in which 
* Bmn~tmaratia ueanB meditatug o& Han, or TishDO.— Bs, 
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PASWALS OB PAVItrONS 

Hindus purify thoir honsos day by day from Ute defile* 
moiita caused by pnomiscuous gocn and comers It is 
tbo rido amoBgsb the upper classes to have then honses 
robbed over oaco a day mth oov-dung, but in any dass 
it nouid be eonsidctvd an unpardonable and gross breaeh 
of good manners to omit this ceremony urbon theyejpeoted 
fncnds to call or \rcro going to receive company 
This custom appears odd at first sight, but it biings tbs 
inestimable benefit in its tram, that it deanses the houses 
where it is m use from all the insects and vormm vbdi 
wottld othermso infest thorn. 


PAXDiXS. 

AH the more important Hindu ceremonies, snoh as 
upamyana, marriagos, &o., tako placo under canopes 
made of leaves and branches of ti^ which are emoted 
uith much pomp and core in tbo courtyard or m front of 
the principal enlranco door of tho house The partdal 
usually supmrtcd by twelve wooden wsts' or j^bra, and 
covered witb foliage and branches of trees. 9bo top « 
coding is ornamented with paintmgs or cosUy stufis, white 
the uholo IS hung uith garbnds of Honors, fohage, ana 
many other decorations Tho pdlars are pamted m site* 
nato bands of ted and white The pandals of noh peopte 
are often esquisitcly decorated A propitious doy, hour, 
and star oro nlwayB chtMon on which to oreot these caaoj^ 
Then the relotions and friends all ossemble to ^ up 
centre pillar, which is called tho miAtirUt-kal, and to wm® 
they offer p«j« to tho occompammeat of muao. iJntw 
this canopy aU the coremonies connected with to fete tora 
plooe, ond the gnests remain undmneath it tall to on* w 
the ^formance The houses of Hmdus are not a s * ™ 
snffioiontly spacious, or m any way well adapted lor r^ * 
mg large numbers of guests, so necessity has suggested tnis 

ooowiooB, upper-class people gona^ have a 

» Amongst tho Sndros it » only those who 
fiiotion who ato oliowod to hare twelve pilhTS < ff ^ opoo 

K a Left-hand Sndta, who m only ontitfed U> 

to put twd«. a fnghttol fraoaa would ewnor-JJraMS 
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one befote iheii pnncipal entrance door to protect from the 
son persons who may oome to visit them, and who ooidd 
not with propii^y and due regard to custom be invited to 
come inside. 


CHAPTER XIV 


Cetemonies to ba obaemd aitet a Woman's Confinement — Ceremoniea 
performed over Infanta. 

Jata-kabua. 

Wmar a Brahmani begms to feel the pangs oi child-lnrth 
her husband should be near her, so toat he may carefully 
note the date of the month, toe day, toe star of the day, 
the yoga^ the jiurana, the hour, and the moment when toe 
child 18 bom And to prevent emj of these details being 
foi^tten, he puts them down in wriiang. 

Ine house where a woman is confined, as well as all 
toose who live in it, are andean for ten days Bdore this 
time is up they must have no intercourse with any one 
On the elevento day all the linen and dothes toat have 
been used dating this period toe given to toe washerman, 
and the house is punned m the manner I have already 
descnhed Then they call m a Biahnun pun^tta. The 
woman who has just been confined, holding the nMd m 
her arms, and wito her husband by bar side, seats hersdf 
on a sort of earthen platform, itoich is set up in the centre 
of toe house and covered with a doth. The purohta then 
approaches them, performs toe sam’kalpa, ofEers pu/a to 
the god Vigneshwaia, and goes thxou^ ceremony of 
the puniaha-vachana, or conseoraticai of the sacred water. 
Ee pours a small quantstv of this water into toe of 
the lather and mother of too child, who dmnTr g, portion 
and pour toe rest over thdr heads. also spndHes this 
water over the house and all who are hving m it, and throws 
what remains down too weU. The pwimvta is tong pte* 
^ted with some betd and a small after whidi lie 
departs This ceremony, whkih is c^ed jata-iama, re- 
moves all undeanness, but toe woman who has been 
confined does not become perfectly pure before toe end 
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of a month. Unidl that time has elapsed she must hve 
apart and have no eonunumoation with any one^. 


Nama-eabua.. 

On the tvrdfth day after the birth of the ohdd they give 
it a name Thie is the nama-iamo ceiemony Xhe house 
haviug been duly purified, the father of the ohild mvites 
his r^tives and mends to be present at the oeremoDiee 
and at the feast which follows them. The guests go all 
together to j^orm their ablations. On their letnm they 
first of all offer the sacrifice to fire colled homm, m hcuour 
of the nine planets Then the father of the child, holding 
it in his arms, seats himself on the little raised platform of 
earth and netforms the eam-ialpa. By his side is a copper 
dish full 01 nee. With the first finger of his right hand, 
in which he holds a gold nng, he wiitra on this nee Ihe day 
of the moon, the name of the day, that of the conatellahon 
imcto which Ihe child was born, and finally the name mat 
be wishes to give him. He then calls the child three bmes 
by this name in a loud voice. 

This ceremony ended, he gives a present to the prBSidiA| 
furdhiUit distnbutes betel to all the Brahmins pr^t, and 
then all take their places at the feast which has boon pro- 
pared. As soon as it is toshed the master of the hrow 
agam offers betel to hia guest®, and also presents, if he » 
nch enough 

The mother of tie child does not appear at this 
mony for the reason mentioned at the end of the preceding 
section. 

AmrA-rBASAKA. 

As soon as the child is six months did he » 

Then the atm^rnmna takes place The i^n m 
ceremony expresses t^ idea of feeding the child on 

» Thw oMtom dcsdlj' tweiaWM liM 
obiKed to follow tinder einutar owraiiwtiwws 
aX pay no ottentoon. a. did the Mtea ^ fSnw ^ 

eex of tfc^hild. As the tune 
the mother leet^ it is just the seme with the Hindus nn# 
n girl w hoBii— dJraws* ^ goUation l»»t» 

Hiw IS wrong When e mother gives 
forfot^daye, « the ease of » boy, only Unrlywy*^ 
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food for the first time. For this occasion they choose 
a month, a week, a day, and a star which all comhme to 
give favoorable angones. A pandal la erected, which is 
ornamented all round with toranams \ or wreaths of mango 
leaves, some of which are also hung over the entrance 
door of the house, the inside of which has been carefully 

C "ed by the women The father of the obild sallies 
, provided with a cup full of akshataa, to invite his 
relations and friends to the feast. All the gnests, having 
j^ified themselves by bathing, assemble under the pandal. 
^e mother, holding the child in her arms, and accom* 

E arned by her husband, seats herself beside him on the 
tUe plaraorm of earth which has been set up m the centre. 
The jnirohita advances towards them, performs the sam- 
kalpa, ofiers, firstly, homam m honour or the mne Janets, 
then a sacnfice to fire, to which he presents cl arifi ed butter 
and betel for neiveddya When he has fimshed, the women 
sing verses expressing their good wishes for the future 
hs^mess of the child, and perform anUti^ over him. 

The father offers puja to his household gods, and a 
portion of the dishes prepared for the general feast is set 
apart as va/oeddya for them. 

Then the maiiied women form a procession and sing, 
while they brmg in a new dish of sdv»-]^ated copper, 
which IB given by the maternal uncle of the duld, and one 
of those cords made of cotton thread wluoh all Hmdus 
wear round their loins, and to which Ihe httle piece of nabnn 
fe fastened which covers their pnvate parts. They touch 
the child with these two articles, anid then pour some 
paramanm, a mixture composed of nee, sugar, and other 
ingredients, mto the vessel Becommenoing their soi^, 
they proceed in the same solemn order towards the house- 
hold, gods and place before them the ihsh, which is than 
known as the dwA god. They make a profound obeisance 
ail together to this new deity ; then addressing it and the 
rest m the dmties, they implore them to make the ntiiM 
grow, to give him stren^h, health, long life, and plenty of 

' Uiese Unvnams ate alvaya used at tunes of te}oicing Thiw ate an 
oniiraTd sign of rquemg, and an annouDcement that a feast is pnmo nn. 
inviting people to corns — ^Dvbois. » 

' See last chapter 
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this world’s goods. Then taking np a gain the duft god, 
they catty it back, still singing, to the child They fint 
of all fasten the httle cord round its loins Two of the 
women then make it open its mouth, while a thud poon 
some of the mixture contained m the dish down its throst. 
Instruments of music are plasung and the women ate 
singing during the whole of tbs ceremony. It is termi- 
nate by the araUt, after which all the Brahmins present 
are ofEe^d ahshiUaa consecrated by tMidram Ewh one 
takes a pinch of the coloured nee, put of whioh he pots 
on the child’s head and the rest on Im own. 

Then ^y sit down to a feast, and the ceremony is ended 
by a distnbution of betel and a few presents gven by the 
master of the house to his guests. 


Teb Chauia. 

Three yesru after the birth of the child ^ the tonBore, ot 
ehmUa, is made for first time. The Brahmins who ^ 
tnmted pniwimMn iinrlnr thA •Doadal after haTmc uerfonned 


C ’ .tform The mamed women then proceed to 

toilette They begn by anomfang him from hesa to 
foot with oil, after which they wash him with mxm ■row 
They then colour his forehead and sundry 
his body with powdered sandalwood and ofonoto, flew 


EM 


auaaa vaaawaaa\#*aw| An 

coral beads round his neok and two bracelets to maton 
his wrists , j _-pj 

The purchfla then draws near the child thus ado 
and performs the aam-iaipa, and abo offers t® . 
nine danets He next traces on the floor m ^ 

child a square patch with red ea^, which ^ ^ 
nee that has t& husk on. The idol Vigneahw^ o 
on one side, and to it they perform pujo, ofieong udb 
jals », raw sugar, and betel for nuveddi/a 
The child winade to sit near the square patch, an 
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baxbec, after ofienng worship to his razor proceeds to 
shave the child’s head, leaving one look at the top, which 
18 never out. While the barber is performing his part of 
the ceiemonj, the women sing, musical instruments are 
played, and all the Brahmins present remam standing in 
peneot silence. As soon as the barber has finished, wey 
throw him the money due to him. This he picks up, atid 
before rebnng he auo carries oS the nee f^t has been 
scattered over the aquate patch. 

The child is imme^ately put into a bath to punfy him 
from the defihM touch of the basW. Then his toilette is 
begun anew. The women perform the ceremony of ttrafti, 
ana the jnuroihtta tot the second time performs the homam 
to the nine planets The entertainment generally 
with a feast and the distnbution of presents to the Brah- 
imns. The masunans axe then paid, and receive besides 
their money a measota of noe each. 

The eats of children of both sexes ate pierced at about 
the same age. This is an occasion for another feast, very 
dosd y resembling the preceding ones The goldsmith per- 
forms the operation with a very fine gold wire, and the 
of the hole is gradually moreased n»m time to faTup , 
The hole is generally made lai^r m the ears of guds, so 
that they may wear laiger ornaments In some provinces 
both men and women have the holes as large as a Spanish 
piastre. 

However odd these customs may appear to us, at any 
they have the advantage of bnnging the Brahmins 
0^ together and obhgmg them to rulfil tl^ 
obhgations And they certainly help to form a d gaa of 
men who in tone and manners are infimtelv sunenor to 
other Hindus ^ 


*“**“?• Che barber almye performs before 

any one, oonweta m patCw the razor to hu for£wd — Dtoom. 
wo same praotice u obsenred by all artisans -—Ed. 
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THE FOim STATES OP BHAHMINICAL UIB 

CHAPTBB I 


'Hie JJnimaeiart —Ceremony of the Opatiammt, or Inveabtnn of tbo 
Tnide Cord 

Ik this Seoond Port 1 triU bnng to aotiioe the most xe- 
marhable peonlianties of the Brahmin oaste, the one of ail 
others which ol^ga most tenaciously to long estaUiehed 
customs. Europeans have possessed up to the present 
time but very imperfect information on tius subject, and 
what little information has been obtamed has been ta^ 
as it were by stealth from the Brahmins, whose constant 
endeavour it is to veil their customs m mysteiy. I thiM 
that the details I am about to give wiD in consequence be 
found of consid^ble interest These oostoms, however, 
do not belong exclusively to the Brahmm caste; some of 
them are common to other castes as weh. 

The life of a Brahmin has to be considered uimer four 
important aspects. The first is that of the young B»hnnn 
who has been invested with the tnple ocod, and wo » 
from that time called Brah/maehaTt The seoond is tM 
of the Brahmin who has mamed, and who is thenoa^w^ 
but espeoiahy after he has become a fath^, oalled 
AosfAa The third is that of the Brahmm who, reno^^ 
the world, retires into the jnn^ with lus wife, am w 
18 thm known as Vana-prmha (or dweller m the jimgi 
The fourth, and last, is the state of 
the Brahmin who decides to Uve entucely m so^de, 
otL faom his wife, a mode of life oonsideied even mow 

edifying than Fono-prosfte . coid^ 

It w wdl known that ail Brahu^ 
bmig from the left ohodder ffll^ “ 
hip. It IB composed of three strands of cotton, oao 

‘ This cord m called y<ignop<mUm jandtmu m "go 

pumd in linnl, “> CaiuirMe— iwwo" 
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formed by nine threads. The cotton ivith which it is 
made moat be gathered from the plant by the hand of a 
pore Brahmin, and carded and snnn by persons of the same 
caste, so as to avoid the posaibihfy of its bemg defiled by 
passing throngh andean hands. After a Brahmin » 
married his com most have nine and not three strands \ 

Brahmins, and all the other castes which have the Tight. 
to wear this cord, pnze it more IdgUy and are certainly 
more proud of it than ate many Etwpeans who by noble 
birth or great deeds possess the right to wear the cordon 
of the hmghtly orders 

Cbildien from the age of five to nine are invested with 
this oord. March, Apm, May, and June axe conddeied the 
most favourable months for the mvestitnie As the cere- 
mony entails a considerahle outlay, the poorer Brahmms 
go from house to house he^;mg and collecting fnndu mth 
which to de&ay the necessary expenses ; and natives of 
all castes believe that m miilnn g such contributions t hey 
are neifonmng a pious act. 

^ This eeienumy is called the upanayana, which ninft.Tiw 
introduction to knowledge,’ for by it a Brahmin acquires 
the right to study. Several of the rites performed on this 
occasion are also performed at the maxnage ceremony, so 
I will only descnoe here those which are peculiar to tihe 
cold ceremony, and I will describe later on tiiose common 
to both. The foUowrag details are extracts from the ntnal 
of the purcJataa, which heats the title of Niitya Karma. 

To begm with, the father of the candidate must provide 
hims^ with many pieces of cotton dotih and denty of 
small gold and diver coins, to he given as presents to the 
1®®^' H® must also have a large supply of rice, flour, 
fresh and dried vegetables, fruit, oil of sesamum, danfied 


anniber three, adopted, and so to say consecrated, m this and 
jDMny other instances, is evidently nsed in an alleeoiical sense I am 
‘t to the three principal divinities 
and Siva — Dtjbob 

B “J®*®"** as to the number of strands After maitisfia 

iCTni? i°i*”“** ?*• tnple cord is ^e 

seamed 1^ cm anttonty ‘It symbolises the bSfy. speech, “nd 

knot* BM tS”**^i***‘* oontol of each} and thereforo when tilie 
Bun^ *“ »ti it means tto the man who wears the thread has 

Ssmed control over body, speech, and mwiii • ^Ed. 

IMS Q 
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butiter, and milk m vanous fonns, &o., for tin feast; 
sandalivood, TOimilion, sa&on; and, above ^ fJiitign, 
plenty of betel>leaf and ateca-nnt. PiirUier, there mnn* 
be in abundance earthen vessels ol all kmds, shapes, and 
sizes, seeing that on each of the four days that ^ feast 
lasts new ones will be required; those wbudi have been 
once nsed on this occasion, as on that of a mamage, being 
always broken into httle pieces. TVhen eveiytl^ is 
ready, the father goes to consult the purohtta, or family 
pnert, to ascertain what day will be most propihons. 
The purohtia having fixed a ifoy, a pandai, or pavmon, is 
eied^ The prehmmaiy ceremonies and purifications ere 
gone through, and the invitations issued in tdie cnstomaiy 
manner, ^anwhile, the women decorate the walls at 
the honse, both inside and out, with alternate broad bands 
of ted and white paint. Whan Hie gueata have amved 
and are ^ assembled under the pandit the purcJuta makes 
his a;^peaiance, bnnging with him a co^ and an anteli^s's 

Saving performed the eam-hidpa, he offers pt^, w 
adoration, to Vigneshwara, who is represented by a smw 
conical heap of foesh cow>dnng, ]^cea in tide ^tra oftlw 
pandai Be also makes to him imeiings of ganka *, ssMsl- 
wood, akshalaa, or coloured doe, moenss, and a ugntec 

t£s god Vigneshwara, or PiHayar, or Qanesa*, 
whom we shall frequently have occasion to speak, is foe 
god of obstacles, as bis name (Vigna-iswara) ^otcs He 
IS of a morose trad irascible disposition, and always reaay 
to annoy and thwart those who fail to pay bun Buffimen 
respect It is for t^ reason tiiat so much detoenm » 
shown to him, and that on grand foasfrdays ^ 
are the first to be invol»d, his woishipp^ feenng j wc 
should talre it into his head to disturb the feast ana onag 
it to an untimely end. 

> The antel Wa akin ia vied aa a mat on winfo tto ^ J 

sUna of both the antdope and foe bgw a» conad^ 
eonaequendy one may ait os them mfomt fear kiad ot 

* Oartkam Canareae^ arvgu in dnriw m Sanalmt-a 

millet-g«88, TVmiciiin doe^yton — Bp en 

• QiSum literally means god of foe infenor ddfaea— 
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The sacrifice to Vigneshwaia ended, the master of the 
house nresents betel'But to the Btahimns, and then they 
aU proceed to make their ablutions. On thdr return, the 
neophyte is made to ait on a raised platform of earth in 
the centre of the pandd. The married women chant 
sacred songs, while they proceed to adorn him as for the 
ceremony of the eUaida, fliough on this occaaon the em- 
xnents are even tidier and mote costly ; and finally they 
dehcatdy pencil his eyehds with antimony \ 

Hu toilette fimshed, the father and mother of the can- 
didate seat themselves hy his side on the dais, ^ and the 
women perform the ceremony of die araih. Puja is o£fm%d 
to the household cods, and for netveddya, or TObve ofienng, 
portums of all the dishes prraared for the feast axe set 
aside. The guests then seat tnemsdves on the ground, m 
rows, the women plaomg themselves so as not to he seen 
by the tnnTi. The women hdonging to the household bring 
m the nee and the various dishes w^ch have been prepaxed 
for the feast, hdping everything with their fingras, the use 
of spoons hemg unknown amongst them. Bach guest 
receives his portion on a hanana maf, or on other leaves 
sewn together, which are never used more than once. 
When the meal is over, betel and axeca-nut are distnbuted, 
and the guests then separate. 

The fwowmg day is called the tnuhurta, or raeat day ; 
it is that on which the actual mveshtime talms place. 
The guests are invited to reassemble as on the precedmg 
day. 

The would-be recipient is seated on the dais, between 
hu father and mother, aU three havmg their faces turned 
towards the east. Eis loins ore girt with a ' pure ’ cotton 
doth, that is to say, either a new one, or at least one that 
has been newly washed The mained women perform 
hu toilette, dngmg all the while. 

I Hub u a land of ointment fonneiljr used by other nations. It u 
BtiU a oonunon motioe amongst the people of India to ornament the 
faces of their ohudren with it Conrtesans and beanties, too, often nse 
it It certidnfy enhances the bnlliaiuy cd the oyea, and is a pleasing 
addition to a handsome face — Ihmou 

* It is not <aSy on tins occaaon that a * pure ’ cloth is ohligatoty. 
Each tuna that a Brahmin bathes he washes to dotbing, to pnt^ it — 
BuBon. 
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The pureiita Hiesu approaches, holding in lus hands an 
earthen chafing-dish £011 of hot embers performs the 
eam-kdlpa, and then formally consecrates the pan of hot 
coals, which by Tirtae of his manlram becomes a god To 
this he offers the sacrifice called homam, throinng os the 
fire some pieces of the asuatta, at sacred fig-tree, some 
cooked nee, and some mdted batter. After tins nme 
spemadly selected Brahmins ofifer the same soenfiee of the 
hmam in honoor of the nine planets Then esch hsmag 
chosen a manied woman, ^ey all go oB togetho', strlt 
to convey the sacred fire to some place ap^, 
where it must be eatery attended to and kept bnimng 
nntfl the last day of the festival It tronld he consdered 
a ve^ bad omen if, from inattention or any other canEe, 
this were to be eztmguisbed sooner. 

The inangnxation of the itiia devala (or fmtelu^ deity) 
immediately follows. The mamed women provide 
selves with a large coppa vessel, which nmit be new and 
whitewashed outside, take it, preceded ^ mstni - 




ing to the house they place some mango leaves over toe 
month of the vessel, ana on the top of the leaves a cocomutk 
colonred yellow wi^ powdered saScon The veswlis wot 
wrapped in a woman’s doth which has been dyM tne 
same colour, and is placed on the ground, on trotopo 




I Knns two 



Smp;aidso„:teM-i«f. 

then places the vessel, i e. the new choniB, 

and accomparued hy the other women, all bh)0«s 

and precedS by tie musidans, makes a sdy 
rorma the villsge, under a kmd of .9 gpris t- 

to the house she repU«^ the the two 

ance of some of the other new doths of 

central piUaio of the starts 

the kin/wom by women. The same procession ww* 
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TH3S ACTTUAL INVESTITDRE 

A gii.iTi to fetoli B 0 I &6 nioold froQi &iit*li68ps raised liy hor- 
fwyafti. With this they faifive small pots. These again 
are sown with nine kmoj of seed, which are well spnn^d 
With tmlk and water* to make them sprout Quickfy. The 
piirtAita approaches the five potSi and by virtue of his 
•mantrams, or incantations, turns t^m also into divinities. 
The women then perform the customary acts of jnya before 
thqiTi, and after prostratmg themselves place them dose to 
the tutelary deity. Then oomes the invocation of gods, 
planets, and ancestors I shall give full particulars of this 
ceremony when descabing a mamage. 

Dunrg the invocation to the gods a piece of saffron* 
cdoured thread ia attached to the right wnst of the neo- 
phyte. A barber then outs the nails of his fingers and toes 
and shaves his head, to the sound of instrumental music 
and the songs of the women. 

The young ’Rm-htnin nest proceeds to bathe, in order to 
purify himself after having oeen defiled by the barber’s 
touch. After his ablutions the women agam dress Mm in 
pure new doths. 

He ia then punfied by the purokite^s incantations from 
all the sins oommitted tfarou^ youthful ignorance smce 
the day of his birth. The jmrohtta also mal^ him a gucdle 
of plaited darbha, or sactra grass (Poa cynosaroties), and 
winds it three times round his body, reatmg maidrama all 
the time. At this Juncture some small coins are distributed 
to all the Btahnuna present. A tnuduga^ stick, three 
cubits long, IB then produced, and also ten pieces cS. rag 
such as are used by men in the East to cover vheir pnvato 
parts >. These are dyed ydlow in saffron water, and are 
hung in a row on the mvdwga stick, whidi the candidate 
puts over Me shoulders. The punAita then xeoitee the 
*neok mantram’ and invests the youth with the tnpls 
ooid, wMoh constitutes him a Brahmin. During me 
solemn performance the women smg, the musimans play, 
bellB are rung, and to add to the uproar all present iwaVa 

* Thsw «re the white eota so oommoB in India, and so destmotira. — 
Dubois 

' Bvtea frondosa In Bsneknt padaia —Bo 

' Maoy netivea cmJy wear this dunisntivB eorenng It is as small 
as u oompatible with anjr regard to modestir — Dubois 
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08 mnoh noiso os thoy can by stiikmg gongs or Baything 
else thoy can lay tbnr bandlB on. 

After bis mvcstitota the newly initiated nembef tabes 
part in what is known os the yotmg men's feast^, which is 
prepared for him and for other yonng Brahmins who lam 
tocontiy been invested with the cord. 

At tho termination of the repast the young man agam 
seats himsdf on tho raised platform of earth, facing the 
east. Eis father scats himself by his side, but wi& his 
face turned towards tho A doth is then thrown 
over them, hiding them from the eyes of the assembfy 
Again the women oegin to sing, and ^ mnsiaans to play, 
hleanwhilo the father is whispenng in his son's ear the 
secrets and mmirama which in his now posifami as a duly 
initiatod Biahmm it is fitting for him to know. It is 
sold that the following remorhable words form part of the 
discourse 

‘Bemomber, 0 my son, that there is only one Goo, 




every Bi&hmm Bhotdd worship ib secrot- But Know 
that this 18 a great mystery that must never be revealed 
to tho vulgar and ignorant people Should you ever reveal 
it, surely groat midortune wilffnB upon you. 

These instroobons, however, being given in Bantot, are 
not hkoly to be understood by the youth in whose ears 
they aro uttered. _ 


The 'R ra.limina present then place abahafas, comfmm 
by matUmma, on the head of tiSeir new wlleagne, end 

women perform the ceremony of OTflto. Betel isafteiw^ 
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TrhQe and mnradans start afresh mth xeneTped 

Z ur. The young Brahmin, standing over the coals, 
B for the first tune in his li£a the sacrifice oalledJhmtom, 
which, by bis mveshture with the cord, he has now acquired 
the right to do. After this saoifice, and another, which 
the youth perfonns specially to the fixe, the women malm 
a procesdon and cany back the pan of coals to its place, 
letuming to preform earatU to the young Brahmin. The 
day terminate with a further distnoution of betel to the 
Brahndns, after which they all separate. 

On the third day there is the same assembly again, and 
for the most part a lepetiiaon of the oetemomes of the 
preceding day, partaoularly^ that of the homam ; while the 
da^s procee^gs are terr^ated as bdoxe by a feast. 

jQie ceremonial of tbe fourth and last Hkj has a few 
additional peouhaxities Aftm^ a repetition of tbe usuad 
pidimmanes, the women of the party form a procession 
and, singing all the time, go ana fetoh the sacred fire, 
which they set down dose to toe newly imtiated member, 
who, standmg up, places a few stalks of darbha faaaa round 
the pan of not embers. He then performs Aoinitm by 
throwing on to the brazier some twira of the sooted fig* 
tree, some cooked noe, some liquefi^ butter, and some 
coarse si^ar. 

Thence they go to the tutelary ddiy, and having offraed 
jruja to him, they invite him to depart as he came. At toe 
same tone a hide of the sacramental water from the deified 
vessel u poured into the hmid of each pmson present, who 
fertowito dxinks it, the xemamder being thrown SiW&y, 
The deito is also drajMiled of his ydlow doth and of t& 
safiron totead with which he was decorated. After a few 
^yeis have been addressed to these different objects, toe 
divine essence is supposed to esce^ from them. 

The safEron-ooloured thread wmch was fastened round 
the wrist of toe new member is now taken off and put to 
soak m some milk. 

One large new earthen vessel and five wwpITftr ones, ell 
toth hds, are then brought, smeared on the outside with 
The five smaller vessels ate filled wito water to 
bem wito, and axe then all emptied into the lai^ one. 
xne lid of the larger vessel is put on, and it is then placed 
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against the central pillar the jWB<ial, to wiidi is m- 
pended a meath of nowars falling exactlj over the month 
OT the Tessd. An oSezing is made to it of sandalnood, 
cdonzed rice, and floirets, and for ndveidya, or rotire 
offering, cakes and cooked rice. All those present are then 

E ldra mth the ceremonial rrater contained in the Tessei 
thej go on to the fire littie ressris before mentioned, 
irhioh are filled ^th earth. Puja is offered to them, and 
they ate then placed in a row, receiving severally the name 
of one of the following five divinities ‘ Biabma, VislmD, 
Tamna, Bndia, and Sevendta ^ey are then earned 
separately, and placed at the foot of five td the piSais 
sraportihg the jandal. They axe mvoked in the names 
wmch have jnst been mren them, |Hija is o&ted to tiiem, 
and the divinities are finally invited to letnxn whence th^ 
came. PuJa is offered to the five htde pots, and the 
celestial he^s they hare been representing are also invited 
to retite. 3£en comes ^e tnm of all the gods m general, 
the planets, and the ancestors whose presence wmnik^ 
at fEa beginning of the feast. Xitanies ate recited in their 
hononr, am they too are pditdy invited to depart 
the praises of the waBtopam drity, that is to say, the 
paiKW itself, are sum ; and he also is dismissed. Biro 
the women, ringing an the time, perform the antttt to the 
new memberTam every one bemg seated far the feast, 
the new Brahmin takes his ;^ce amongst the ddos m 
the caste. After the meal is over he is presented to each 
of the prindpal gaeste in successioii, and does 
or prosbation, to them ; th^, on their part con gatma 
him on his promotion, and wish him er^ gx” 
lA condnsion, the master of the house distnbntes mon 
amongst 1^ guests, also pieces of eioth, the valne or 
is in proportion to the wealth rf fi re giver. A coff 
occasionally added to the other gifts. a, .it ai 

Brahmins everywhere are onsnipass« m toe 
flattery ; and on these occaaons fend 
shies those who have been prodigal “ 
bbeiahty is mcalted in all directions, 

BtJSsiBS are kvished on thm^ 


this ridicnlons fiatteiy are 


he gratified by it, and conada^t it am^y wpaj® 


them 
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for the enonuons outlay wkoh their ohildieh Tanity has 
caused them to moor. 

Before separatmg, all the guests, both men and eromen, 
accompany the new Brahm^ who is seated m an open 
palanqum, richly ornamented, on a scdemn pncession 
tbrou^ the streets. On their return, the women, m son«, 
tell hun of all the prayers that they have ofiered for ms 
future happiness, and wey wind up the feast by the cere- 
mony of araUn. As for the new Brahmin, he must be 
careful to perform the homam, evening and mommg, for 
the nest thurty days. 

Such are the formalities wMoh accompany the most 
important and solemn event m a Brahmin's life. As we 
have remarked already, it is not by birth alone that a 
Brahmin is supenor to other men. ft is this regenerating 
ceremony whiw gives him a new esistenee and malms hun 
worthy to be elevated in his capacity as a dvija, or twice- 
hom (bt« geniizis), to the subhme status of his ancestors 

All this loim ceiemomal, besides many othm foolish 
trifles which I have not thought worth meutiomng, is 
strictly obhgatoiy. Were a sm^e detail omitted, the 
whde oommumfy would raise a chorus of protest It 
would he labour lost to endeavour to discover the origin 
of these ceremonies Some few traces of it might be dis- 
covered m the old pagan times ; but assuredly no other 
nation m the world 1^ preserved so completely the minutest 
details of its ancient srmeistitiozis. 

Some other Hindus share with l^e Biahmms the honour 
of wearing the triple cord They axe the Jams, the Esha- 
teyas or Rajahs, the Vai^as, and even tiie Panchalas 
Rajahs receive ike cord from the hands of a Hralimm 
puroktta ; but the only ceremony necessary on this occasion 
IS rile sacrifice called homam. The new member then gives 
a great feast to the Brahmins to odehrate the evenChut 
he 18 not allowed to be present hims^ ; a^ farther, he 
^0 distnbutes gifts ^ongst them. Before they depart 
he is admitted _^to their presence, and performs the sosA- 
tonga, perhaps in token of gratitude for the honour they 
have done him, or else meidy to abase himself before 
these gods of the earth.’ 

H the Hmdu books are to be bdieved, the Brahmins 
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^ such Bnpieme power over the 

oomtry th^ were looked 
upon by the la^ as beings of a different aider, andsnpenor 
to otter morf^ ; pnnoes Booonnting it an hononr to receive 
some mark of distmotion from them. And the Brehmins, 
OT thw part, either to enhance their own digmly, or pe^ 
tops tom gratitude for the favours they received from w 
^jafas, granted them the niecial pnvi]^ of weaimz, lib# 
themselves, the tnple eord. ' ^ 

As for the Vaisyas, they do not receive it tdl to day of 
their mamage, when the officiating Brahnun presents it 
to them. The Panchalas are also i&oorated undw smulsr 
flirou m stances, but it is conferred on them ^y the ffutu, or 
pnest, of their own caste 

After a Brahnun has been invested, he is expected to 
keep the anmvetsary every year at the tune m to fi^ 
moon in the month o£ Sravana, or Aqgust. This aonivcr* 
saiy is always celebrated by a feast, for which there are 
many prescribed ceremonies ; but I will spare to reada 
any further wearisome details Suffice it to say that the 
Br ahmin has to change his cord, the fnnall rag in front of 
hiB private parts, and the doth with which his loins are 
girt, all of 'imoh is done with much solenmity The pat* 
lomuuiae of this penodioal duty obtains for fa™ the lemis- 
Sion of all the sihb oonumtted dntmg the year, and it is 
therefore called the Eeast of the Annnal Atonement. 

The E^shatnyas and the YaiBysB also keep tfa* snnusl 
feast like the Biahmuis 


casAPTBun 

Candnot of the AraAmadlan — Buloa to be folloind— B^teWOiNd 
V investitnrB with the Cctdr-The But PimJegea oTBtMiwM— 
ue Vedae 

Thk state of Bnihmadwi eontmnes tom 
of the t^aaayam until mamage. This petitd ra ms lue 
IS looked upon as a time of study, of trial, of suhoimiatmi 
and of imtiation mto the rules and regulatitaw w oaro. 
To learn to read and wnte , to commit to VeoM sm 
manffoma to memoiy; to study m those oraiioneB 
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knowledge for vhioh he shows any aptitude, is, if 
his paienis axe suffioiently wealthy to be able to give him 
maatecs , above all thm^, to leato anthmelio in its ele- 
mentaiy {orms, and to study the vaxions idioms of the 
language : these aie the oooupations that fill np his days. 
The Brahmins have their separate sahools, to which ohildiw 
of other castes, partiaulaty Sndxas, are never admitted. 
The nature cd t&ir atndies, the dismphne and mode of 
teaohmg, the very ptmoiples of edncation, are all totally 
chfierent m the one and m the other. The Brahmaehan 
must never chew betel ; he most never put flowers m his 
turban or in his hair, or omameut his forehead with the 
paste of sandalwood ^ ; and he must never look m a looking- 
glass. Every day, morning and evexung, he must perform 
the Aomom, or Bailee of fire. He must take the greatest 
pins to conform to the rules and customs of bis caste , 
ha must show the most absolute and prompt obedience to 
his parents wad his teachers ; he must be modest, deferen- 
tial and respectful to his superiors, and affable to his 
equals. His family and his masters take partionlar care 
to instruct him m the art of l^pog and disaimuiatton, onnnmg 
and deceit ^ qualities wfoeh are folly developed in aB 
Brahmins, and form the principal famts m their chaiaote^. 
There are, besides, hundreds of mmate details most essen- 
tial m a Brahmm’s education, comprising roles of good 
monneEB and decorous conduct, the art of speaking and 
oonveisiiig m weU-chosen language, the appropnate de- 
meanour to assume on difEerent oocaaions, now to hold 
oneself and how to use one’s eyes, the diffwnnt degrees of 
hauteur ox hnouhty which should he shown under vanous 
oxcumstances and at different tunes and places according 
to the peode who are present. 

Neverthekaa, in spite of the stress whufli is laid upon 
weae petty precepts govenung tiie conduct of young 
Btahmma, there are few who oonfonn to them in all easen* 
taals. Even of the rules of conduct maiy ace merely 

. * TUa mooneot. The nae of thia paste on the forehead u oUigatoiy, 
the strtftarmg of it on the hody is forbidden until after matnage. 

—wia. 

Share la no truth manch an assertion. These evil qualities are nevei 
uehbentely nwnketed.— JBn. 
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BRAH333KICAL PBIVIUEffiES 

is £h ® J"*”®? Tltaisam 

to ba a Rr/rf, ^ 1^6 sgc of eighteen or tweatr, he cesses 

to ba a Br^tnacian. hat at the same time he do^ 

dihon ^ ““ ^ age and^con- 

coft? halves the 

“ pnvileges which eie 
tS'rSaf privileges ere : (1) to read 

I, c’ *0 “m, (3) to pstfen 

SoTto Sli“ 

°^y ®«® “me^jr, 

taw wreeh allotre them to give a&is or presents to those 
pranmins who wfll condescend to accept them hom t }i»‘r 
itnpnre hands ^ 

^ the Brahndns alone belongs the nght of reading the 
* aro so jealous of this, or rather it is so i^h 

to _tneir interest to prevent other castes obtamhiE anv 
uis.ght into their contents, that the Brahmins h^ in- 
cmrefM the absotd theoiy, which is implidtly beBered, 
that sbonld anybody of any other caste be so highly in- 
prudent as exea to read the btle-page, Ms h^ wonld 
immediately split in two. 53ie vay few Brahmins who are 
able to read these sacred boohs in the tiri ginal only do so 
in secret and in a whis{^. Espnldon from caster Ttithont 
the smallest hope of re-entering it, would be tliB Ifehtest 
punishment for a Biahinm who eoeposed these ho& to 
the eyes of the profane 

These four marreDous hooks are held to be the wuik of 
Brahma him self, who wrote them with his own hand on 
pages of gold. Brahma, it is said, ei^iamed then meani% 
to four ramous Mtmis, ta penitwt^ to whom the boohs 
were entrusted, and to whom was confided the task « 
exphdamg them to the Brahmins. Sumantu, the first m 
these celmnated personages, was given the Tajur-reoa, 


* Thschewagofbetelliy Jm?nasten»teMrattlidesit«»i®«<®®® 
weoEtcQce^^. 
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Pflilada, the Big-Veda; Jaumoi, the Sama-Veda; and 
Ai ^iww., tbs AiMTva-TedaK 

]Bnt let it not be unarined for one moment that these 
books contain matter of much mterest. Their antiqnify 
alone, real or pretended, is their sole recommendatioii. ^ A 
lengthy exposition of Hmdu polytheism as it existed oiig^* 
ally, the most contemptible and lidicoloiiB stones concem- 
ing the famuful penances to which their hermits subjected 
themselves, the metamorphosis of Vishnu, the disgostizm 
hngam, Ac.; such are, accordmg to the evidence which 
I have acquired, more or less an epitome of the contents 
of these books, of which the Brahmins make such a great 
mystery*. 

fourth of these books, the Atioarea-Veda, is the 
most banefnl work of ail m the hands of a people already 
given over to the grossest snperstition. It is a sort m 
conjuring book, professing to teach the magic art of 
mjuring by meftTw of sp^ and enchantinents. Bloody 
sacrifices ate also ordained in it. 

It 18 from these books that the Brahmins have nnearthed 
the greater number of those monbums whiidi bring them 
m so much money, and cause them to be held m suoh 
high esteem. This, in fact, is what renders the Vedas so 
premous to the Brahmins. 

Suoh Brahmins as devote themsd.ves to the higher 
branches of knowledge learn the Vedas by heart; and 
though the greater number do not understand the real 
meanmg of what they have learnt, still th^ axe looked 
upon in some sort as dootors of theology, and are nven 
the nune of Veidihcs. It is true, nevertheless, that those 
who devote themsdives to the study of tiiese books cannot 
hope to extract any instruction from them, for they are 

’ «a ths Sanhita (Weber’s ed. p 1), sa^s in 

regard to tiie division of the Vedas: * Veda'Vj'ass, having regard to 
men of dull understanding n kindness to them, div^ed into fonr parts 
As Veda which had been ongmibr handed down by tradition irom 
Bnhma, and taught ^ fonr vedas^ eaited Big, Yajash, Saman, and 
. Afhamn, m order, to Paila, Vaiaampayana, ^unini, and Snmantni 
and they again to their discipleB Js th» way, by tradition, the Veda 
of a ihonsand Sakhas was prMoced ’—Bn. 

' The Vedas and other aacred Hindu writings are now, of comseL 
avad^ie atndeut. The Abbt^a sweeping as!>etbon woidd not 
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TEE UPANISHADS 


vnttcn m sncient Ssnslcnt, irMoh hss faeconiB almost 
vholly vimiteil^bie ; and sncli Qnmberless mistakes kaTS 
bees istrodnoed by copyists, either througih eaielessness 
or Ignorance, that the most learned find ^emselres quite 
unable to interpret the original text. Out of tnen^ 
thousand Brahnuns I do not b^ere that one could be 
found who even partially understood the real Vedas 

The original text mn^ not, as is often done, be con* 
founded with the more modem introductions and com* 
mentaries written by the pemtent Vyasa IDiese were 
interpolated with the view of rendering the tmrt more 
intelligible. They ate known undex the general name of 
XJpantehads, and are three in niunber— the Vpi~7eda, the 
Kama-Veda, and the 8alha-Vtda It is not much more 
than these commentaries tihat the most learned of modem 
Brahmins are capable of explaining. Their meamng is 
unintelligible except to those who have a conaderahle 
acquaintance with Sanskrit, the language m which they are 
written. Many leam to rei^ and recite them mechanically, 
mthont nnder^ndmg a wcxd cd tihem. 

In the agraharas, or Brahmin nllagBS, and other paces 
where Brahmins congregate in large numbers, yon may 
perhaps come across some who are Sansknt sdiolais, bat 
even thw would be undhle to produce a good intmpret^on 
of the Vedas. Some Brahmins give gratuitous mstmonon 
m those parts of the Vedas which, thanks to 1*®“^ 
mentaries, have beoa made mtelhgible, whDe otha 
mina, too poor to forgo remuneration, hold classes in whicn 
the same instruction is g^ven to paying jnqnlS' , . 

Bioh Brahiniiis make a point ot encouragmg the snw <« 
the Vedas by offenng prizes and other rewards, this oemg 
in the eyes of their f eOows a worii of the greatest mens 

The Brahmins have done the Bajahs the 
allowmg them also to encourage the study or tw 
by foundmg schools for that purpose and pay^ tuep^ 

f^ors And I am convinced that nowadays they 

not lefose a similar honour even to a 

But be that as it may, there is not much 

amongrt the Brahmins for this tedious had « ^ 

Pove^ prevents some from taking it up. while indifference 

and idleness prevent others 
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In the yagmm, a name which oomptiseB the third and 
fourth Brahnunical privileges, the saonfice called bomcm 
ta apparently included, for the homam of the Bajahs is 
totaliy di&rent. Ev^ Brahmin must perform the 
homam at least once a day. It is a saorifioe offered to 
ffro under vanous drcmnstaaoes^. 

This sacrifice is made by hghtiim a brasaer, which is 
then consecrated by nut/drama, jmto this are thrown 
small pieces of wora, gathered from one of the seven 
sacred trees, and afterwards a httle mdlted batter and 
cooked nee , these offennga being accompanied by suitable 
mardrams. The homam is almost mvanably followed by 
another saonfioe, wbuh is specially offered to fire, but only 
the ordmary pt^a is performed. I think by the word 
yagtum may be understood all sacrifices which are acoom' 
pamed by mofdroms. 

The fifth pnvilege of the Brahmins, namely, the giving 
of aJms and presents, is much less to their taste than the 
sixth, in which the operation is reversed. It must, how> 
ever, be adooitted that noh Brahmins display a lavish 
hospitahty, beaidea being chontable in oth^ ways. But 
this IS only to members m their own caste ; the rest of the 
human race is, if not detested, at least abscdutely of no 
account so far as they are concerned. 

Amongst the gpfts which Brahmins axe willmg to receive 
there ore some which are more specially acceptable. ^Diey 
are called the jKoicha-dams, or the five ^tts; and they 
are gold, land, olothea, gram, and cows The last-men- 
tionra ^ causes them paxtioular pleasure, seeing t^t 
milk in various forms is their principal ferad. Brahmins 
also possess large landed properties ori^ally given them 
^ generous minces and on which tlmy pay no taxes. 
These descena from father to son, and always retain then: 
immumty firom taxation. As a rule Brahmins do not culti- 
vate thw lands themselveB, but lease them out to the 
Sudras, taJobi^ half the crem m rent. 

The BrahmuiB generally nve on their lands, which are 

' The sacrifice made to fiie^ or ly means of fire, is a form of idolatrr 
by no means pecnliar to the Hmdns It u well known to what great 
Kqgths PbrsianB, Chaldeans, and other annent races earned amer. 
atitun with respect to it — Donors 
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calfcd agrahanu. Numbcra of tbcso estates an to be 
found in the vanous provinces of the Peninsula. 

Then again, in ihoir eharncter as high priests, the Brah- 
mins gather in the greater part of the revenue of the lands 
belonging to the different temples, and furthermon receive 
all the offerings brought by devotees to the various idols 
A Brahmin secs nothing hunuhating in asking for or 
receiving nlins. According to his ideas it » a nght, irf 
which ho may make free use. His attitude when h'gging 
18 also very unlike that of the poor wretch amongst our- 
selves, who fawns and grovels for the smallest tnOe The 
Brahmin asks for alms os for something that is his due, 
and not as if implonng a favour or benefit. At the same 
time ho displays none of the importum^ or impertinenoe 
to whioh pcoplo aio subjected by the Huthomcwn Jahrg, 
or by the Suai& beggars who belong to the sects of Sira 
or Vishnu. The begging Brahmin mWy enters a house 
and states what bo wants Should ho receive anything, he 
takes It without sa3'jng a word, goes away without any 
acknowledgement ond without lowing the smallest sira 
of gratitude Should he meet with a refusal, however, he 
retires without any complaint or gmmbhng^ 

But woo betide any one who ventures to make the 
Brahmins promises whioh he subsequently fads to perfonn ' 
That would bo a fearful sin, which could not fail 
down the divine wnrath upon the cmlty person A 
author gives the following examine as a proof 'Hata 
Hata ! ened a monkey one day, seeing a fox devoun^ 
a rotten carcase. * In a former state of existence yon must 


• Mnnn eaya- *lct oveiy iBan, aceoniinc to hli ability, pva 
to Brohmina, dotnebed from the irorid ana learned in SenptBre, rov 
a giver shall attain heaven after this life ' (si 6) Veiy J® 
statutes, a universal Jan is proclaimed, the spirit of which pc^**” . 
whole code This low calmly Uys down ttot 
nmverse is all, in effect, (hough not m fonii, the wealth of the 
smee the Bmhmin is entitled to it off by his pmogemf ure au^ 
of birth 'Tho Brslimiii cats but his own food , gf 

opnatel, and bcstoirs hnt his own alms, through n 

tSXiiim« mdeed other mortal. W W«>* tteJS 

a pretty broad principle to enunciate so it is eoqr to w ^ 
nothing derogatory in n Brahmin receivag alms, 
fs his mm, besides leaving a blessing to ths giver— ParnsU) 

' A kind of exclamation — Dvbou. 
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have nnmroittpd some atrodonB crimes to be ccmdemned 
m your pxssenfe life to eat snch disgaslang food. Alas 1 
replied toe fox with a groan, ‘ it is onty what I desem. 
Once upon a tone I was a man, and I then promised a 
Biabmm a present, and failed to keep my ^word ; tost is 
wlw I was Dom again in my present condition, which you 

find so levoltme.* ^ v • t 

Brahmins idemaxe that he who fails to keep faith wito 
or who injures them in any way, ^ be oondemned 
after death to be bom again as a devil. Such a person 
could hvB neither on the earth nor yet in the air, but would 
be reduced to dwelhng in a thi(& forest, for ever ^hidden 
amongst the fohage of a lei^ facee. Day and night he 
would groan and bewail ins unhappy fate. Bis onfy food 
would Be toe filthy juioe of the pwn tree, mixed with tim 
aahva of dogs i and he would have to use a human skull 
as a cup. 

Brahmins, as a rule, are exeunt from au taams on houses 
and other personal property, m mapy districts they pay 
no oostoms duty*. TSiey are, again, not hable to he 
impressed into oompnlsoiy service, or called upon for those 
te^uuitioim which fell so heavily on the other inhabitants, 
who are obliged to labour at public works, such as the 
mnlniig n upyiiting of the high*roads, the repauing of 
temples, tanka, oanw, &o., and who also have to carry 
provisions for the troops when on the maioh, or for magis- 
trates and other pnlwo servants, mote often than not 
without any payment tor thmr labour, or evmi sufficient 
food, and with no compensation for the losses which toese 
re^uisitioDB cause them. Such generid servants of the 
public as carpenters, blacksmiths, batbete, and washer- 
men are often oblige^ at least in many districts, to work 
grstoitoudy tor the Itohnuns ^ 

111 conntoes governed by native pnnces BiahminB are 
rarely condemned to any senous corporal punishment; 
and however hemons their crimes may they axe never 
hable to the penalty of death. The mur^ of a Brahmin, 

’ of eottTM, IS no longer ttie esse under British role —Bn 

' Thu, hovevw, u not doe to any sctosl pressure, hut to the isct that 
these pnblio servants enjoy slants of land (niomanM}, and they wodc 
gratnitcnuly toe the i^le viiuge.— E d 
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Hfi’TTaTtr, is tcoss cocciriss ■wifec are ccisr ScrspEsc 
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WOMEN AND UNGLEANNESS 


TThcre a death hod taken place. A Brahmin «aroi»ta must 
come to remove the impurity xrith which all the 
arc contaminated. To this end he ofEsrs socnfices, recites 
naf^ams suitable to the occasion, and at freanent mtervals 
malies copious libations of holy water* 

The monthly penod, and the aftcr-effeots of duld-hirtb, 
as I have remarked before, render women for the tune 
being unclean*. 

The mother of the newly'bom child hves entiiely apart 
for a whole month or more, durmg which tune she may 
touch neither the vessels nor the funutuie of the house, 
nor any clothes, and stih less any person whatsoever The 
time of her seclusion being over, she is immersed m a bath, 
or else a great quantity of water is poured over ha head 
and body. Women are similarly isolated during the tune 
of their penodioal unclenimess. In all decent houses there 
18 a sort of small gynocceum set apart for ^em, but 
amongst the poor, m whose huts there is no suoh aeeom- 
modation, the ^’ornen sue tnmed mto the street, imder 
a sort of shed or outhouse, or else they ate allowed a comer 
of the cowshed 


When the time of tmclcanness is passed, all the garments 
that the woman has worn are given to the wasberman 
Her clothes are not allowed inside the house , m fact, no 
one would even dote to look on them *. 

When the washerman brings t^ clothes back, the Brah- 
mins never foil to put them mto water again, masmudi as 


’ According to the be' of Moses, when an braolita died in a hoass 
or in a tent, all the people Irnog tbereui, and all the fnmitnie it eon 
tamed, wm unclean for sovea Sara (Nnmbors xix, 14, IB) Aoy 
who touched the body, the honest or the tomb of a dead jnan wasawi 
nnolMn for aovon days yor punOcation, tha adies of a red hwW, 
wbioh had been offered np aa a aaenfioe by the high pii^<®^^ 
of Atonement, were cast info a vessel fnll of purs wator (Nubohs^ 
3-8) And an nndefiled person, free from all impnn^, dirosu » 
of hyssop mto this water, and bespci^ed tiie futmtnre, to row , 
the peo^e who were defiled On toe seventh day these lat tw b sw^ 
themselves m water, and washed their dotbes, siter wfawa tney 
eonsideied perfectly deansed — J>irBOis 

' Jewish women were eonsideied nndesn under simibr«irnDnim^_^ 

and the bw of Moses gives dear dueetions as to the manner m 
they were to panfy themsdvas — Ddbob t— i«i, inv & 

' lie Jews shared toe same viaws on tbia subject, Iniaii 
Esther sav 18 — ^Dnnois 
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the waBhetman, by thetouoh of his hand, has defiled them 
uasw. ^e same thmg happens nath new cloths which 
come straight from the nnolean hands of a Sudra weaver. 

Wives of Lmgayats, however, content themselves with 
rubbing tiieur forehead with the ashes of cow-dni^ to 
ponfy themselveB on similar occamons , and 1 ^ this simple 
act, which thq^ call bhama anatta, or the bath of ashes, 
they consider that they are completely purified. In this 
way a precautionary measure most beneficial to health m 
this hot country becomes perverted by superstition On 
the one hand it is mmutely observed by those who do not 
m the least appreciate its teal ntihty, while it is neglected 
by others who think it only a pious practice, to be replaced 
with equal advantage by another. 

Earthen veraels, % reason of the material of whic^ th^ 
axe composed, can never be purified when onoe they become 
unclean, and m tbs they diner from metal ones. Washing 
will purify the latter, but should the former become defiled, 
they muiA he destroyed ^ 

As long as earthen veasds are new, and m the hands of 
the potter, any one, even a Panah, may handle them with 
impomty ; but from the moment that they have oontamed 
water, they can only be used by the person who filled them, 
or by members of the same caste. Brahmins cany their 
scrapes on this pomt so far as never to allow strangers to 
enter thdr kitohens, the doors of which are always kept 
carefully shut, lest some profane and unclean person should 
oast an eye on the eai^nwaxe inside, which, rendered 
undean by that one look, would be only fit to be immediately 
broken to pieces It is to avoid the nsk of a similiff 
disaster that their women never draw water m earthenware 
vessels, but always use those made of brass and copper. 

It 18 ]nst the same with their clothes as with their vessels. 
Some can be defiled, others cannot Silk, for instuice, 
remains always pure, also cloth made of ihe fibres of 

* ^eds, fonutnre, olothea, and vessels became, under the Jemdi lav, 
nnnean by contact mth anything that vas impnte^ and often ven the 
ot contaminating other objeote (Lenticae xl 32) — ^Dubojs. 

Brabmine and noh Sudrae are gndnally abandoning the nae of 
vessds for oooking, and ace nsmg veseelB of Imns and bdl> 
Beiu lueae ate even sometunea cleaned by Sndtas nowadays. — En. 
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certain plants. For this teason the ancient •RinW 
Aeimts clothes made of either one or the other 

matend Brahmins at the present day, too, prefer to 
siBc, partioularly at mealb When a BrahmS doctor 
^beaio ^ the poise of a sick Sndra, he first wraps ap 
the patient 8 wrist m a small piece of siUr so that he may 
iu)t be d^ed by touchmg the man’s skm*. The cotton 
clothes which ate worn by most natiTes are pecnborly 
susceptible of ^defilement It le quite sufficient to render 
th^ unolean if a pmson oi an inferior oaste, or, above all, 
a Enropew oor a Panah, touch them In eyes of a 
Hindn, a Panah and a Enropean are on the same loveli 
It 18 impossihlo to help laugmng at the ndicnlons care 
and perpetual pains whaoh an orutodox Brahnun will take 
to preserve his person and his clothes from contact with 
ra^hing nnolean. But, whatever they may do, it is 
impossible for them to escape coutaxomotion m a pimu* 
loos town Hience the more soropulous are obheeu to 

2 mt the towns and take up their abode m the villages 
i&ers, however, from motives of self-mteres^ componnd 
with their coneoienoe, and disregard the rules Exposed 
as they most be to oontinoal contact with peonlB of all 
sorts, m the busy baimts where their bnwess takes them, 
they oontent themselves with ohanguig their garments on 
their retnm home, ^ese are immediately dipped mto 
water, and the undeanness u removed 


Leather and sfann of all kinds, except those of the tign 
and the antdope, are considered piucticumfy nndean. Caste 
Emdus must never tonoh widi tbwi* hands the Bhppecs or 
sandals that axe worn on the feet. A person nding mv’t 
always carefully cover with doth any p^ of the harness 
or saddlery that is mods of leather So it is that caste 
Hmdus do not understand how any one can possibly wear 
anythmg made, as they say, of the lemsins of dead animals, 
such as boots, ^oves, or leather breeches, without a fewg 
of horror and repugnance. The ordmory costnme oi a 
Europe greatly contributes to meteaso the low opu a° ° 
that EDmdus have formed of the delicaiy of onr to^* 
A Bornpulous Brahmin must look very cotefnuy where n 
> And so^ too, when ■ Sndn doctor feels the poise *1 • Bretonio 
patient 
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pais Mb feet when walking. He would be defiled and 
oMigad to bathe if by acoident Mb feet should touch a bone, 
a piece of broken guiss ox earthenwexe, a rag, a leaf from 
wmdh any one had eaten, a Mt of skm or leather, hair, or 
any o&er unclean thk^. !nie place where he Bits must 
also be chosen with great care. Some pemtents always 
carry with them Gie 'pure ' skin of a tiger or antelope on 
which to sit ; others use a common mat, while the rich 
have caipeta ; but any one may sit on the ground without 
fear of defilement, if the place has been recently rubbed 
over with cow*dung. 

The way m whiw they take their food is also a matter 
of some moment. However many guests there may be, it 
would be conadered very rude to sroak to any one. T^y 
eat m sdence, and conversation omy b^pns at the end of 
the meal, aftei they have washed th^ hands and mouths ^ 
Nothing must be touched with the left hand, for reasons 
to be given later on, unless it be the copper vessel which 
contain wato. Hindus dnnk only once, that is whan 
they have finished eatmg, and they do so W ponzmg the 
hqmd mto thmr months bum a distance. !lu dnnk as we 
do, by putting the glass or cup to the lips, would m their 
eyes be the height of indecency. While eatmg great cm» 
must be taken that not a fragment fafis mto the 1^ servixm 
as a neighbour’s plate. One smgle gram of nee, one crumb 
even, would effectually prevent the latter £rom conilnuing 
Jus meal ; or at any rate he would have to take a fresh 
leaf and another pc^on of food. 

No doubt the same cause which makes Hindia of the 
^her castes so extremely partioulax about theix mamner 
m eala^ and d nnkmg , accounts for thmr strong aversion 
to wmd instruments of musio. This cause is their insui* 
utonntaMe horror of sahva. They would look on a man 
who spat upon the floor as quite d^tnte of good manners, 
^ttoons ^ to be found in every house ; but should none 
00 provided and any one require to spit he would have to 
go outside 0. However, from a sanitaxy pomt of view 

n ®*®* • wnTOrgfttKm does go on dating meals. 

Oowetw, an mdmdaal ma]»8 a resolve ahravs to abstain 
inm talking while at meals.— Bn 

S|uttoo!u are not often foxuul in Brahsun hona q a — -En 
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there » nothing astonishing in this exceBsive scrupnlosify. 
No properly brought-up Eotopeon irould dream of expec- 
torating on the floor of a room But with a Bindu ft is 
less from a due regard to oleonlinesa than from ^ evet- 
reoamng fear of bodily defilement 
The remains of food ore never put aside and kept after 
a meal, nor ore they given to the servants. As has been 
already stated, to be a servant is no ^gradation Aservant 
^nerally eats with his master, and v^at ho left could not 
DB ofiered to the poor, unless they were Fanahs, who take 
anything. Pood remnants, m foot, are thrown to the aam 
ana the dogs Dice that is to be given away to the poor 
of the same caste, or any other persons with whom it is 
allowable to eat, is boiled separatmy. Bice given to other 
castes is ^vaya uncooked ; and it is thus that a Brahmin 
receives it from persons of on inferior caste, who make him 


a present. 

iligh-caste fiindas, and portionlar^ Brahmins, rarely 
use ^ates and dishes at their meals. Sometimes, but only 
when quite alone in their own houses, they may use a 
service of copper or other metal , but they ate forbidden 
to use earthmwaie or china. Usually the tioe and other 
^shes are served on a banana leaf, or on the loaves of 
some tree neatly sewn together m the form of a plate. To 
oflfer a Brahmin food on a metal plate which some rad 
already used, would bo considered a deadly insult. Natur- 
ally the use of raoons and forks is also forbidden. Piraen 
are used instead, and Bhndus cannot at all understand raw 
wo can use these implements a second time, a^ 
once put them to our mouths, and allowed them w no 
touched with saliva If Hindus should happen to eat oiy 
food or fruits between meals, they break off 
throw them into their mouths, feonng if they 
into their mouths with their ^gers the latter n^ra 
tainted with saliva* A Buropean once irrote a lettw 
some fnend of his, recommending a Brnhimn acqua mt e 
of mine to his notice When he had toshed his ra 
sealed it with a wafer, which he moistened by pt«^ . 
on the tip of his tongue. The Brahmin, who saw him ^ 

’ This pmotiOB, like othera beeomM meohaniwL Hindu* nww 
a tkooght to them — Bd. 
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it, vonld not take or tondi the letter, and left in anger, 
oonsideiing Iw had been gneTonsly insisted. He prefened 
to lose any advantage he nught have gained this 
l^tor of xecommendatdon, raiber than be the bearer of 
a missive ihat had been thus defiled. 

There axe several kinds of animals, especially dogs^ to 
touch vrbioh -would defile a Brahnun. It is very mtmresting 
to watch their movements, and the care they will take to 
avoid the fanubar carafes of these faithful comnamons of 
man If, m spite of their efforts, the dog really does touch 
them, they are obliged to hurry off immediately and plunge, 
with all tbw dothes on, mto water, and thus remove 
from both their person and their garments the stain which 
they had mvoluntanly acquired ny the touch of one of 
these undean animals 

There is an mfimty of other kinds of extenor defilement 
to which Brahmins are exposed, but I think what has 
been already said is sufficient to make known their views 
on the subject. 

It is obvious that so many external defilements neces- 
sitate endless ablutions. There are certain nvers and tanks 
whidi axe hdd to possess peculiarly cleansing jsropertieB, 
and those Brahmins who live near them axe perpetually 
bathing m their waters, while those who from h-vmg at 
a greater distance are deprived of this advantage, have to 
content themsdves with whatever water or tank is nearest 
to their dwelling-plaoe. In many places they do not allow 
Sudras to appro^ the place where they bathe, either for 
the pur^se of dra-vrag -water or to malra their own ablu- 
tions But they axe obhged to be less exdnsive m places 
where they ate not supreme. 

A Brahnun raxdy passes a day without bathing at least 
once^, while those who wish to call pubho attention to 


^ Amongst the many aninula looked upon us unclesa by Jens, the 
“®8 wa* paxtioolsrly miinbezed. But it was only by eating the flesh. 



fan. i'" Bgceed that these defilmenti veto only figura* 

uaportsot undeannesses, nsmdy, the sms 
j™^^TOeiii!es irhiah we cosuait against God and our neighbour.- 

* One bath eveiy day is oonqnilsoTy, and is inranably taken — Bn 
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AKOUimG TEE BODY 

tbeir nunnte ol)serrance of idi^ons coGtonis mnst batiia 
l^biee tames a day. 

It IS a coimon prsfitice amongst nafaves to anomt them* 
selves oeoa^onally from bead to foot \nili either oil of 
sesamnm or sometimes castor oil. They remove the dot 
wbich lesnlts &om it by cabbing it o& cert^ herls 
They then have hot water ponced over thmr bodies, and 
fin^y bathe in cold water. At their grand cermnomals 
Biabmins ate in the habit of ofienng some snoh inly mixtoie 
to all their guests, who mb ti^mselves over from head to 
foot with it, and then plon^ into a batL Deadbo±esaie 
onularly anointed before being conveyed to the fanets! 
pile or bntying ground ; and thu office is always pexfomed 
ly the nearest relatives 


CHAPTER IV 


Ifltenul Defilements — Abstmence from ell Jhtoxie&tinB Ie$noin> 
finin evetTitinB that has had Life — Fartienlar Honor of me 
Bnhmiaa tnrthejEledioftheOoir — O^ieir ahhotienee of EnropeeM 
vho eat it aa Food. 


BnsiOES those external defilements which only affect ths 
outer skin, there are others which Brahmins and ote 
Emdus say insinuate themselveB mto the body, and wbm 
can only be got rid of by proper method ordamed by rw 
and custom There is no doubt that it was lot the ^ 
of health and cleanhness. in the first instance, that Himw 
lawnveia innolcated these ptmaples of 
puimcation The heat of the Indian chmate, the p naM 
peispirolaon which is the natural result, aid roe ojse^ 
whiim are endemic in oonsequenoe of it, all Mp « ' 

povensh the blood of the inhabitButs ; and from 
causes doubtless originated those obhgatory gc* ” . 
which have since been sfsengtbened by orotOT and rop 
tion, and which are considered to he h^ ^es 
counteract these deadly influences. D the 
at first piesonbed have in the oouise of aga h^ ^ 
verted mto the present ohili^ and P“®^‘Si™ted 
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to the oonniiig aod avanoe of the hypocxitioal duKrlatans 
who midead tra people. 

Water may he said to be a Brahmm'e sole beverage. lii 
order that it may be pore and may not defile the person 
who drinka it, it IB indispensable that it shonld be dravm 
and earned by a member of his own caste ; ,to dunk vrater 
draTm by strange hands would be a great sm, the lemis- 
non (d wmoh co^d only be obtained at the cost of elab(«ate 
and expensive ceremonies. In some places Brahmins and 
Sndras fetidi their water from the same place, but if by 
chance tihe water-pot of the latter shotdd touch that m 
the former, the Brahmin immediately breaks his, if it is 
made of earfhenware, or, if of brass or copper, gives it 
a thorough scouring with sand and water, ui those parts 
of the eounixy which ace under the rule of native pnnoes. 
Brahmins forbid any one of another caste to approach 
their wdls; but wbm Mahomedens axe m power, mid 
more partioularly in the large towns under European rule, 
it 18 not nnusual to see Brahmins, Sudras, and even Panabs, 
all drawing water from the same source. But all the same, 
1 once witnrased on the coast a violent disturbance caused 
by the inoonoeivable e&onteiy of a Pariah woman who 
h^ dared to draw water from the common well. 

Cnrdled milk diluted with water u a very f avounte drink 
with Hindus. It is usually Sudxaa who ptepaxe and sell 
this refreshing beverage. Although, genetaUy meaking, 
there is more water than twilk in t^ mixture, Brahmins 
have no soruples in partaking of it, and if any one xe- 
waohes them with wus using water drawn and handled 
by Sudras, they reply that the curdled imlk, which has 
come from the body of a cow, deanses it from all impuri- 
ties. 

On the other hand, they have an invincible repugnance 
to the liquor which is obtained by cocoanut and 

dhet jpalms and several other trees of^we country. This 
jm ee IB sweet and refreshmg if drunk before it has begun 
to tarment, but if taken m excess it is mtoxicalang. A 
spint called arrack is distilled fiom it, and for this also there 
>B ^ same lepngosnce. As a rule, a respectable Hmdn 
^ not touch spirits or any mtoxioaring dxmk, conradeiing 
tnat they cause one of the greatest internal defilements 
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that it is possible to oontraot. In oonseqaenoe of this 
prauerrorth^ opimon drankeauess is looked npon as ede* 
grading and infamons vice, and any one would m prompt 
and ignonunionsly expelled from nis caste were ne found 
guilty of giving way to it. It is only Fanahs and men of 
the lowest classes who dare pubhdy to consume mtoaoat* 
ing dnnks ITeverthelesB, one does see occasionally in 
Suropean settlements and in the large tomiB high-caste 
natives, and even Brahmins, breakmg the law of temper- 
ance ; bat it 18 only in strict privacy, and after eveiy 
precantioa has been taken to conceal the onpaidonable 
weakness 

The air one breathes may also be the means of mtemal 
defilement ; for instance, it would mean defilement if tiie 
olfactory nerves of a Brahmin became sensible of Ihe smoks 
arising horn a funeral pyre where a body was bemg bnmed, 
or from the filre on a Fanah’s hearth where food was beu^ 
cooked. 


In certain parts of the country, if Fanahs perceive Hist 
a Brahmin is coming their way, they make a long detour, 
m fear lest the effluvia which is given off by tbmr nnoIeBn 
persons shonld defile the extenor and intenor ^ this nobis 
pereonage When Sndras speak to a Brahmin etiquette 
obliges them to keep at a respectful distanoe, or at least 
that they should put the n^t hand before then months, 
so that we tamt of their poiwnons brea^ may not reach 
him. It were vary desirable, far the peace and honour of 
Sudra husbands, tlmt this excessive dwoaoy extended also 
to their wives ; but Brahmins are far £n>m feeling (he same 
superb dmdaiTi towards them. As for the wives S Fanahs, 
the feeling of antipathy for eveiythmg connected mm 
this class IS so strong, and the defilement ,*^“2 
from even on innocent and accidental touch is ro dimeoit 
to remove, that one very rarely hears of a Brahnun wno 
has been so blinded by passion as to have had any mter- 
oonrse with a woman of this class. , . , ... 

It 18 with regard to their food fliat 
most excessive precautions They are nova oJiojsreu 
tondi meat, and this excludes not only anytmng tw 


had life, fish included, but also an^ 
a germ of life, such as eggs of all sorts^ 


VUVV , 
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form fliw pzinoipal food, are also subject to nmuerotis 
exceptions. Thus they reject any vegetable whose root 
or stem grows in ^e shape of a head, snch as onions, garlic, 
mnshrooms, &o. Is it ^oatise they have discovered some 
hurtfol properties in these plants t I think not. The 
greater number of snch vegetables are, on the contrary, 
considered by other people to possess, in that very hot 
chmate, anti^tio and health-giving qnahties 

Z have often tned to find out we reason why these 
vegetables are avoided, bat I have never been able to ex- 
tract any other answer from those I have questioned than 
that it was the custom and rule to avoid them ^ 

To adhere stnotly to all these rules of ahstinenoe is what 
is called eating properly. Whoever eats of forbidden thinm 
cannot, acoordi^ to Brahnumcal doctrine, keep his body 
really pure. However, I am qmte satisfied by expetinoe 
that there are some who occasionally relax the seventy of 
these rules ; but the extreme care which is taken to conceal 
the fact proves what a strong hold the rules have over the 
greater number 

These strict rules of abstinence are observed by all the 
laspeotahle people of thra large Hmdn nation ; they are 
most sempmbtuly obeyed in the family dxole, without any 
one daring to th^ of violating them, even under the most 
presdng necessity. They wpear to have existed from the 
time when tiie natives oi India were formed into one 
wtion ; that is to say, at no very distant date from the 
Hood, and it seems to me tiiey show a strong indication 
of the great antiquity of this peojde. 

And this law of abstinence, far from losing force and 
raUmg into abeyance, has gamed many additim^ adherents 
from among the better class of Sudras. Its mmute observ- 
ance is the surest way of gainmg r^ect even amongst 
those who do not feel called upon to impose similar pnva- 

! ^H^tever tiw motm nuy be, there ate no donbt some rapetsfotioiui 
one ImowR the extreme veneration m which the 
isgypbana held omone and other vegetables the same family. They 
emre by the leehs and omoss u then tnrdens. Jovenal (Adiree, 
*v) lBo|h8 at them about it : 

POttom et cepe neto violsre, et iesngere rnorsn, 

O sanciaa gentes qnibns haeo nsseontnr u horto 
Namma < ’—Dubois 
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tions apon Only Sndiaa of the vew lowest 

““y of these do nStmtare 
to OOTk It m theiE own houses, but m a secluded comer of 
toem cowsheds To ask a Hindu if he eats meatTVyS 
w^ It IS a w^-kMwn fact that he does so, is to uunilt 
him deeply ; while to offer meat at a meal to a raest with 

vonld be the height of radeoess. 
Hmc^ who eat meat do so only m the pnvaoy of their 
OTO famiu^ or in company with near lelatiTes or istunate 
mmds. Even the common Budras do not offer rpAiif. at 
thOTfeatiTO gatherings Buoh as wedding feasts. Were they 
to do so their gnests would consider themsdres insulted, 
and would leave immediately. 

Imgayats, or votanes of Siva, are staot abstamem 
mm anything that has possessed the prmciple of life. 
But the careful manner m which they thereby toy to main- 
tain perfect internal punty does not profit them much, 
as they are credited at the same time with n^ecting some 
of the precautions necessary to preserve uw external 
punty. They axe blamed, for instance, for allowmg that 
women to oome and go about the house during the tunc of 
their penodioal undeanness, and for not insisting on punfy- 
mg ablutions afterwaida : thn RB.mn nlan dnnnif ana after 


mg ablutions afterwaids i the same also during and after 
confinements. In fact, they ne^eot a great many deaniy 
customs which, puttmg supmstition aside, are most bene- 
ficial to health m hot climates. 

People who abstain entirely from animal food actpiin 
such an acute eense of sm^ that they can perceive in 
a moment from a person’s breath, or from the exodafioB 
of the skin, whether that person has eaten meat or not, 
and that even after a lapse of twenty-four hours. 

Xn some parts there is a peouhar custom which allows 
men to eat meat, but stnotly forbidB it to women 
To eat the iksh of the cow is an ineffaceable defilement. 


The bare idea of tasting it would be abhorrent to uy 
devout Hindu. This invincible repugnance, based as it w 
now solely on the superstition whiw places the cow among 
the prmmpal Ibndu ddties, had most probably at naf 
a much more sensible but not less forcible m(^vo, 
sdf-interest. The il^du lawgivers recognized, of couWi 
that these ammsls, so useful to man in alTplaces and un 
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all QuoumstanceB, \ren partaoularly valuable in a counlxy 
ubere there is no other beast available for tilbng or for 
tranroortingagnoaltaralandcoiiunercialnrodaots. Besides 
vrbicn, the milk was an indispensable edition to the food 
of the mullatude of poor natives who would otherwise have 
no other food than insipid vegetables. 

Perhaps we may also add another molave besides that of 
preserving the smoies of these valuable animals, and that 
18 the indigestible nature of beef. Lideed, in a chmate 
where the organs of the stomach are so much weakmied W 
ezoesBivB perspiration, the habitual use of heavy food 
would have soon destroyed the health of the people I 
have known many Europeans who entirely left ofi eaiang 
meat for this reason, because they found that they could 
not eat it without sufEenng afterwards from indigestion 

At the some time the Hindu lawgivers kaew the character 
of their com^tnots too well to imagme that eim]^e jpio- 
hibitions ana pumshments would suffice to save Ime lives 
of these precious animals So, calling region to their aid, 
tiiOT dtined them. To kill a cow — according to the pnn* 
oijleB of Hmdu law— -is not only a mune, but an awful 
eaonlege, a deioide, which can only he expiated by '^e deatii 
of the offender ; while to eat of the fiesh of a cow is a 


UontesoTuea ; ' There ore inanr local lava peoolut to diferent 
rai^iu beliels. !ute tenet of xnete2npaj«bo8iB u peeidiarly amted to 
Ue In^an dimate The ezceaaiTe heat bnnu up ^ the paatura and 

* ^ httle left uoth which to feed the cattle Keie la alwapB a danger 
IkS** too few heaata to tiD flie ground Chttle mnli^y oot 

«cmy in that oountiy, and are auhject to many diseaaea Hence it u 
Coat a Tdmona law tnuch mteota them ia very neeeBaaiy ft^ an 
*®wwninoal point of view. But while the paeturea oie all burnt uw 
v^tablea grow very mil by the help of imgabon Thus 
a^giouB taw which o^ allows of tiu kind ot food la u^ul to the 
P^Ie of me oountiy FnrHiennore^ while meat u usually taatelesa m 

# m ilk and batter, wlnidi are obtained from meae ammaliL 
<natf items of food. The law fortaddmg cows to be killed 

eaten as food is therefore not without reason in India ’ (JSspnt det 
^.to*xau.oh,24)-J)raora. ^ 

“®®*®*TO|han» in his book on ]^nduiBm says m a foot-note: 
“* the Hmdns, the cow which supplies them with their only 
food-~|ni]k and butter^— and the ox which helps to till their 
wore declared s^ at an eady penod Had it not been so, 
usefnl aumal mjgfat have been aorterramated m times of famine. 
«» • in"se"^tto^ euperstibona 
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defilement which cannot be punfied Panahs, howersr, 
are tacifly allowed to feast on the flesh of those 
which die of old age or disease. In their case this is not 
looked upon exactly as a crime ; bnt^ as we have already 
seen, this pnvilegei of which these miseiahle ontoasts 
avail themselves witfaont somple, oontnbntes a good deal 
towards keeping np that sort of ouise wluoh oveishodom 
them 

The flesh of the buffalo, camel, horse, ele^diant, &o, in 
fact everything that comes under the head of large meat, 
inspires ^ Emdus, Pariahs excepted, with almost as great 
an abhorrence as tl^ flesh of the cow or ox. !Qieie is the 
same idea of defilement connected with it. 

I have already pointed out that Europeans do not seem 
diroosed to adopt the same rules of abatmence as an 
followed by the people among whom they hve, and that, 
without paying any attention to the disgust which th?y 
cause, they oontmne to eat beef openly. It is certam that 
t)iiH conduct estranges them from all the better daases of 
Hindus, who, consequently, m this respect place them far 
below Panahs It is true that the first oonqnmOT « 
India, m defiance of the most sacred and long-estaWiMeO 
customs of the country, killed oxen and cows wimon* 
exciting a general insuneotion agamst suA m ^ 
the ^ughtcE of animals worshipped b7 Hindus es ^ 
gods ; and it is idso true that for sevem raooeedmg ^ 
tunes the handful of foreigners estabhsh^ among 


fiavft oeeu auoweu W J£UI MIWV OOWW ** 

to satiafy their omi sppetatea; but they have 
thank the mild, temperate, and inddent character of 
nation which has spared them —.i, 

Amongst ancient nations there are few who 
so much patience have diowed their idigious 

> This hoiTor of cow-laBing i* m strong 
India to-day os it over was The foini»tI<»®* 

dnnng the fast few ycaro h»e b«n wd 

innnmcrablo secret religions soaetaes fy the or 
the note among Hindns and hlahomedans « ^ 
less diiectly traceable, it is auerted, to the recently, Ul®? 

B My b7mentioned that m Kashmir, penalty. 

TO^ishable with death, and impnsonment for life is now w i- 

_Ed. 
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be openly set at naught. The Isr8ehtes> when in captivity 
in begged for permission from Pharaoh to n^e 

a pilgrimage into the desert, th^n to sacrifice to God 
wiwiont fear of mterroption, because they would have been 
bable to be all massacred or stoned had they dated to 
perform such sacnficea m the sight of the idolatrous Egyp* 
ttans, who worshipped as gods some of the very animus 
that they required for their sacnfices^ 

(himhyses made himsdf more execrable in the eyes of 
the I^yptians by kdhng the os Apis, than by all the 
cruelties and acts of tyranny of which he was guilty in 
dealing with this peaceable people *. 

The fi^yptians oonsidered^that to ball, even by acm^nt, 
one of their sacred animals was most heinous of crimes. 
Whoever was gnilty of such an act was invariably put to 
deatL A Roman soldier was tom in pieces by the popu- 
lace, in spite of the tmxor that the name of Rome inspired, 
for having by mischance lolled a cat. Diodorus, who 
records this inddent, also mentions that during a famine 
the Egyptians prefened to devour each other rather than 
toudi the ammals they held sacred.^ 

The Hindus would also carry their sompleB to the same 
pomt. In whatever straits they might be tlwy would 
mefer to die rather than save thdr lives by kdl^ cattle 
From this we may oondude that, though they daily Tratness 
the slaughter of these sacred animals by Europeans, without 
uttermg any loud complaint, they axe far mim being in- 
sendble to the insult. Bui restrained by the fear imch 
these fordgners have aiwavs inspired in them, they con- 
tent ^emselves with eompluning in secret and stcos^ np 
in thdr hearts all the uuhgnation that they feel. Pious 
Lu^yats have oftm come to me, imagming that my title 
of European pnest gave me great influence over my fdlow- 
countrymen, to implore me, in earnest terms, aw dfien 
with tears in thdr eyes, to do everytlung in my power to 

’ EzoduB vui 26 

* ‘Did Oambvses do Trail,* asks Toltoire, *TB]iea after coaqneijiig 
he failed the ox intli hn own band? Why not? He 
siunrad the idiots that their gods could be brought to the pit witbont 
nsture tieug in her Tnath to areaga the ssenlege 1 ' This is Voltane's 
neart etibeism, but I think few wise etatesznen or sensible persons would 
share fas opinion —D ubois. 
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m PUBiraNG BODX AND SOUL 

E at a stop to tbifl sacnlege. In States wiioh are stSIinled 
7 heathea pnnces os so pretext w^tever is it penmtted 
to kiQ a co'vr. Is fact, this act of saoalege, so satefol to 
jGbndns, is only pernutted in proTstces irlim Eonpeaus 
or Mahomedans sold siray. 

To punfy the body from any intenor defilement that 
may have been conteaeted there is no more efificacions my 
than by the peifoimasce of the 
As to otb&e otdinmy defilements, born irhioh one can 
never quite escape, they may be removed m severe! ireys, 
trhioh 1 shall speak of in the next diapter If these oeie- 
momes can purify the soul from sm, so mnch the mom 
mil tiiey be capable of punfying the body from all m* 
cleanness, both external and internal. 


CHAPTBE V 

fiafilemeata of the Sool, and the Sbans of fanfieatioo.— B mm of 
Poiification Siag for wliiBb there « no Poiaraiess— Oonjert^ 
on the Ongm of Hra tinitn Cnitoms oonnected mth D efil pme ii t^eM 
Pozi^tum. — Defilement hjf £nimiesni^ and an Incident Mndi 
happened to the Anthor from thta Ottue. 

The docinne is laid down m Hindn boohs, is endorsed 
by the philosophers of the country, and is admitted also 
sometimes by Brahmins, that the only real defilement « 
the soul proceeds bum sm, which is caused by perrerew 
of the wui. One Elnda poet, Vemana, expresses mmseu 
thus on the subject : — * It is water whidi causes m^ mo 
it is water which removes it. It is your will that maKre 
you commit sin, and it is by your wul alone that yon cm 
be purified This dootnne, though imperfec^ 
out m praotace. certainly proves that Hmans admowl^ 
that it 18 only by an effortof the will and by » 
of sm that pardon and puiifioation of toe soul cm 

But this enUghtemnent, which lea^ 
be entirely extogmshed even to toe ^ ^ 
shadows of gross idolatiy, hns beo^, ^ 
at any rate entirely obscured by toe lehgiouB „ 


> Thw is not to be found amongthe verses 
eerse of which the euthor nr nninow » nseabed to hunr-rw*- 
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Knn to which the Brahmins have hcoome The 

SiSns have allowed themselves to heheve 

either the wish or the intention of renonniang evil rt is 

possible for the soul to be purified by ^ous 

tough the estreme f^ty with which 

nlovX can only tend to lessen the real abhoi^oe rf sm 

andnve a false sense of secnnty to the sinner Thepon^^ 

S for ^ple, IS sufficient to ohtm to lemisto rf 
whatevffl^ even when to sin to hem 
dehberately ; and that is really why to u^ such a to- 
gustmg hid (the urine of to cow) is ”5^; 

winng as toy do upon am as a matend or 
mS M notLpn^ tot toy cons^ mete aWuboM 
of the body sufficient to wim it out AbluboM 
m oertam Lted nvets, suA as to Qangto, to Indus, to 
^ ntliem. TOTifv both Boul and 


body from any defilemwits tney may ever 

It IS even possible for a person li vme at a ^“toce to obto 

to advantages oonf^ by their deansing 

leaving his house, he to only to transport himself thithet 

m tntoitwB, and to thmk of to place while batog 
There are several celebrated s&eams and tanis m todia 
credited with to same purifying virtue , but rome ot tnem 
only possess this virtue at intervals more or less ireqnen 
Thus to waters of to famous tank of Oombaconum, m 
Tanjore, are only endowed with oleansmg properties once 
m twelve years , while those of to spring which rises m 
to hdl Tmitanimalai, m the Carnatic, are efficaaom every 
three years. There are few provinces m India wmch do 
not possess sacred tank. When to year and to dav 
arrive for people to bathe in these sanotifymg wators, 
a pilgnmage is made to to spot by enormous crowds oi 
iiava Imati wamAd hefoTchaiid bv mcsseng^s 


UVVVWW, wnu M»¥0 UOTU Y . * J 

sent m ^ direcUons by the Brahmins, who are inte^ted 
m keepmg up this holy fervour. On to appomted day 


aaa agouautt t»|l vkUJB aavaj - 

tihay w stand round tke tank, awaiting tne propitiop 


Mwmigiaw w u4iMa|^v Mtw *wv — 4 - - w 

signal, bU present, men and women, rush mto to vrara, 
tontmg and screaming, and makmg an indescribable 
uproar. They soon fin3 themselv® heaped one on top 
M to other, so that they can hardly move. It almost 
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always happens that in the midst of this fnghthil eon* 
foBion several are drowned or snfiEooated, and many «?<?!"■ 
oat with broken or dislocated hmbs^. Happy are those 
accounted who lose their hves on such an occasion i Xheir 
fate IS more to be envied than lamented ; for these vicbins 
of rehgions aidoor go straight to the realms of Wnw 

The time of on eclipse is also considered a parbcnlaily 
opportune moment for purifying onesdf from sm Batiung 
at that time, where^ it may be possible, but especially 
in the sea, possesses the ment of meansmg the soul tom 
all defQements To bathe durii^ the solstices or eqmnmces, 
at the time of a new or of a fnlT moon, or on the eleventh 
day of the moon, is also considered efficacions. The month 
of a nver, the pomt where it Jams another, or where m its 
windmgs its course runs from east to west, ace also peonlisd|y 
pr^itious 

To read the Pnronas and other sacred wntinn, to make 
pilgnmages to certain temples and holy places cSledpunffa- 
si/ma, to dunb to the top of certam very high monntsmB, 
and even simply to g^e at them all these procure the 
for^veness of sms. There is one of these holy monnt^ 
m the Oamatio, in the chstriot of Ooimbatore It m caBed 
NUagin-iiuim, and is hebeved to be the highest m to 
provinae *. Bor tbm reason alone the Hindus have made 
it a punyoefhala, or place of virtue, their custom bemg to 
deify eveiythmg extraordinary m nature. As it i® 
difficult to reach the top of this mountain, a view « to 
summit idone (and it is visible a long way off) is conaideiro 
sufficient to remove tibie burden of sm from the ctMcmto 
of any person who looto at it , provided that ho looKS a 
it with that intention. , 

In connecting idigions sentiment witii eveiytiung wm 
has any distin^ve peouhanl^ or grandeur, toy hav» 
forgotten to mdude the mamuficent TOterfallB 
pnse and charm the eye. Thus the Cauvery Balls, 

‘ 93us u to Maha-mal'kam feitovJ 
now takes to pnoanbon of tt^nowg to dw* « ^ feativil i» 

mokes, to prevent avoh disaster* At tbs cdetaatifln of 
1897, 600, MO peo^ were nresent — Bp the leniiBBr 

• The KiIgu^OT Blue Itonntwns-Hnow a sanatornnn, tee vuam 

headquarters of the Iibidras Govenunent —Bp 
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tege: hve deadly sins 

eereral others, are supposed to be pre-eminently suitable 
for ablntaouB lii a word, one everywhere comes across 
places consecrated by snperstation, where the greatest 
sinners can, with the most perfect ease, esianguish in 
a limpid and accommodatmg stream the buxnmg fires of 
remorse by which they may be troubled. 

To rente manirams ; to exernse the happy pnvilege of 
loohmg at the great ones of the earth, especially gurus ; 
to thinlg of Vishnu and the other principal deities : these 
ax6 all most efScadons in pnnfjmg the soul. A Brahmm 
who happened to go three times round a temple of Siva 
merely in pursmt of a dog that he was beating to death, 
obtomed the remission of all his sms, and also the special 
favour of being transported immediacy to Kailasa^ 

Admittance into Vaikuntha ^ was once granted to a great 
sinner simidy for having pronounced, even in blasphi^y, 
the name of Natayana and the name of Vishnu. ^ this 
is vouched for m we sacred Bindu books. 

There ate, however, some sms so heinous, accordmg to 
Hmdn ideas, that they cannot be expiated by any of the 
means before mentioned. These unp^onable sms are five 
in number * — 

1. BraiTna^attya, the murder of a Brahmin. 

2 SisuhaUya, the destruction of an unborn child, i.e. 
wilfully causmg an abortion. 

3. Surapma, to dnnk toddy, the juice of the palm-tree 

4. Stoama-Sneya, to steal ^d. 

6. Ourii-itil^-gamana, to have sexual intercourse with 
the wife of one’s guru or of one’s spiritual or temporal 
supmor. 

Some add a sixth, which consists in holdmg communica- 
tion with any one guilty of any of these five sins, commonly 
called pancmt-patcSxts, the five mimes. These fearful mmtift 
cannot be wiped out in the lifetime of the by any 

of the usual means employed for the purification of the 
aoul. Those who ate guilty of them expiate them after 
death, by one or more transmigrations of the soul mto 
some vile ammal, or by the torments of Nart^ i e. hell. 

Besides the sms committed during bis present existence, 
from which a Brahmin must be constantiy punfymg him- 
* The paradise of Siva * The paradise of Vidmn. 
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which the lew of Moses Isid down for the ehildten of Israd 
ftrttmjmmg the vanous kmds of defilements, real and 

It is, m fact, impossible to deny that there ate many 
jitanlrinp Qomts of resemblance between Jewish and Hinda 
customs Should one then conclude that the latter copied 
them from the former * I thiph not. If they aro ahlm 
m some essentials, they display great diBsim ilari^ in th^ 
outward forms Beiddes, there is nothing that 1 know of 
in the history mther of the Egyptians or ci the Jews to 
show that these people existed as a nation prior to the 
The pecuharity of the dogmas and ntes of the 
Hmdu tebgion, the strong antipath;^ which the Hmdus feel 
for anything that sawours of mutation, the unshaken firm- 
ness with which they chng to ideas which originated at 
a date now lost m the darkness of antiquiiy, the intolerance, 
the pnde, the presumption of the Brahmms, and above ^eU 
their detestation and contempt for foreigners and foreign 
customs ' all these make me confident that the Hindus 
never borrowed anything from other nations. Everything 
connecded with the Hmaus is stamped with the impress of 
origmahty and mdependenoe. Never conld this vain and 
srifenffioient people, who axe so filled with the idea of their 
own moral ascendancy, have condescended to model their 
habits and oostoms on those of foreigners, whom they have 
always kept at the greatest possible distance. How, then, 
came the Bhi^us to onginate these smgulax notions of 
defilement and poi^oation ! I feel that I possess neither 
the necessary l^niu^ nor the necessary talent to cope 
satisfactimly with this difficult Question. I must therefore 
beg my readers' mdulgence m bn^y laying before tiiem 
the oonjeotoral opinions which I have formed on the 
eubjeot 

Even before the Mood men were imbued with these 
notions of defilement and purification. Amongst atiimalu 
there were the desm and the undean. God recognized this 
distinction when He dictated to Noah the nomhar at each 
species that was to go into the ark^. 

It IB probable that the tradition of this dasrification of 
thingB dean and undean was handed down by the descen- 
‘ LerifaBn* xr It-lS ' Genesu tu. 2 
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daots of the men irho escaped the flood. When they hegaa 
to eat animal food, and noticed that the flesh of some beasts 
teas not as wholesome or palatable as that of othen, thw 
opimons with le^xd to this tradition were sttengthened, 
sa^ beginning % giving up what they found was dde* 
texions to th^ health, they finally persuaded ihemselres 
that they could not even touch the andean thing without 
being d^ed. 

These ideas about defilement were common to several 
other ancient nations They, lih» the Hindus, had recomse 
to water and fire as means purification ^ey also had 
their sacred rivers. At the time whmi the Hindns began 
to regard the waters of the Ganges, the Indus, and G^divan 
aspeciihadysacred,andtoattnbntBto them those deansmg 
properdes which could punfy both soul and body, the m> 
habitants of ^chm and other peoples hvmg near the 
Phasis credited the waters of that river with the same 
virtues, while those of the Kile were considered equally 


efficadous amongst the Kgyptians. 

Oeanhness is a most important factor in preserving 
pubhc health. The luxury of dothes in flioso pnuutive 
times was reduced to just what was necessary to cover toe 
body, or to protect it from atmosphenc ohaups; sno 
garments were iwcdy changed. He JhabitB of the pwjp 
therefore uatundly tended to counteract the un^tny 
consequences which would ensue from their prdcogeu me, 
by the frequent washing of these garments in pure wa^ 

Everything in nature had deteriorated after the 
There were many more diseases, and m seaidung iw 
causes of them people thought ttat the ^ 

nature of certain xbada of food might ^ ^^y ,. 

able for it Therefore the use of such food wm 


They also realized that some of these h- them 



m its infancy, but it was soon s^ ttot 
of these maladies were caused by 
or poverty of the blood, owing to 

the salutary effects of a &th be^ fo^ ^ ^ 
th was finally consideied as a sovereign remeay 


and 
a bath 


complainta. 
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ORIGIN OF mNDU C50ST0MS 

Men vere at length ohh^d to disperse in diFerent 
dixeotionB, snd gradually peopled the various countries 
of the ^obe. being close to the plains of Sennaar 

and enjoying a gocMi dimate and a fertile soil, 'was doubtless 
one of the list countries thus inhabited. The very high 
tempeiatuie made those m authonly feel that here, even 
more than in the country they had left, the rules of abstin- 
ence certain meats, and attention to personal dean- 
ImesB, must be stnotfy enforced under pam of severe 


In all probabihty, therefore, these Hmdu notions about 
dedlement and puracation onginated at some date anterior 
to the Flood, and after bemg handed dorm from genera- 
tion to generotioa, undergoing various alterations and 
modifioataons either from supe^tuHi, Hie vrhim of some 
important person, or from motives of expedimicy to smt 
pumy local conditions, th^ at len^ crystallized them- 
selves into their present form, and stul contmue to have the 
strongest hold on the people. 

Though the Hindus axe fairly tolerant so far as the actual 
dogmas of their rehgion axe concerned, they do not allow 
the_ smaUest divergence of opuuon on the subject refmx^ 
to in the present chapter. JOE Europeans hving m Ladia, 
simply for the good of theix health, woidd or conld oon- 
desoewsoforaatomakstheix mode of life conform to that 
of the higher classes of natives, at any rate m all essential 
matters, now much more coidud and fnendUy the relations 
between the two peoples would be ! Wusa I was travdhng 
m districts where E^peans were as yet but htlle known 
1 generally met with an agreeable wHcome. Indeed, some- 
times I was received wi& the most generons hospitality 
Brahnuns themselvea have not disdained to offer me shelter 
m their own housea on seeing my long beard and my native 
ooatrumo i I must own, however, that my attendants took 
raro that people should he favourably disposed towards me 
by pabhshing abroad that though I was a European pnest, 

» The inflnmcft acquivd by the AbU is testified to by Colonel 


e Tillage the honee of a BiahWi is 
mthontiaterfetence, and generally n 


cleared for his re 


« goromment, as a apontaneons mark of deference and reqiect *--Ei> 
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a fenoghi gvfUy I was also the pnest of all those castes of 
natives who had embraced the lebaon of Sarvssiron^ 
that I adhered stnoilj to all t^ Brahmm roles, made 
frequent ablutions, just aa they did, abstamed from meat 
and all intozioatmg dunks, Ao , &o 
These last assertions were pure falsehoods, which, on my 
honour, I had never sanotioned ; but all the same they 
were made and repeated unknown to me, whenever my 
followers thought it to their interest or mme. Nevert^ 
less, in spite of the greatest attention and mroumspeoikBi 
on my jiart to avoid giving oSenoe to my hosts, 1 oocmoa- 
ally found myself mvolvea m a difBoulty without its being 
in the least my faidt. Here is a onnons case m point. 
Travelhng in South Hi^ore, I arrived one evening at 
a village, where I was omiged to pass the mght. As mm 
was no pnbho lodging m the place, my peo^ asked the 
village headman to provide aome i^elter The headman 
was a Brahmin, and at first made some diffionltieB ; but to 
gam his help my people told the usual falsehoods about 
myself. The Brahmm, brfore making any promise, came 
to the place whmce I was waitmg, and after gaong at m 
from head to foot silently and attmtively, aaked me simpiy 


all my followers were men of good caste After a » 
moments’ reflection, during which he fixed to eyM_|^ 


evident predilection on my beard and my Mtiye eo^m , 
he said to me ‘ You are a European, but ort 
for your digmty as gum, and m oonsideration or wa* y , 
people tell me with regard to your stnct i^onmly w ^ 
customs of the country, I will give yw* lo^g“§ ^ JLred 
house. Take off your shoes and f^^ in a tidy 
his house with my followers, and iiataJled 
part of the house which ho assigned to ^ ^ -jeat 
wards my host, heanng mo cough, ran to w ^ 
haste, and with a very senous a»t expressea 

> A word whwh Nsfave Cbrutians nu* 

Uterrily, ‘ the Buler rf (tto of ft# 

nonanes have objeoted to the use oi ftie wonl, 
titlee (rf the god &»• — Dvbod 
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tiiat I would not defile the house by lotting in it, I did 
my best to calm his feats, assuiing him tlmt he had no 
reason to fear my transgresamg any of the stnot rules of 
]Ehndu custom. Despite my assurances, however, I noticed 
that he dunged one of his sons to keep watch over me. 
Another spy was chai^d with observmg the conduct of 
my servante. At sundown one of these latter left the 
village to answer a call of nature. Hardly had he returned 
when the person watchmg my servants, having seen him 
in the dis^ce, ran to teU hm master that his house had 
been polluted, that he had admitted into it people of low 
habits, fox had he not seen with hrs own eyes one of my 
servants retoxn from answering a call of nature without 
having washed himsdf and enter the house m this horrible 
state of d^lement 1 On this my host rose m great wrath, 
and with gestnies and looks of anger repeated to me what 
he had been told, ending by exdamimg ; ' ]b any sin eqnal 
to this 1 Behold the Imid di gratitude which I ought to 
have foreseen in offering yon hospitahty. I had a pre- 
sentiment that my good-nature would bring me troimle. 
To do such a thmg without washing afterwards ! What 
a crime 1 What a scandal • What an infamy I What 
shame for my house ' . . . Yon must punish severdiy the 
low person who has so hombly defiled my house. Yon 
shall pay me all the cost of pu^catum* And depart, 
qmt my house at once < ’ 

I let him vent ohder without interrupting hiTw, f».T»r> 
when he had ceased I answered him oahmy tha t, if his 
romplamta were well founded, reparation should be made 
him But first of all he must prove that the offence had 
rewly been committed. My servant demed it stiennoasly 
TOd mdignantly demanded on his own part that his accuse 
would be punished He had, he asserted, simply stooped 
TOwn to answer a call of nature ififferent from that nl Wa d. 
as aooi^ BOTerthdess stuok to hu assertion with hor^le 
oatw. _ Tto Brahmin, beheving him rather than my ser- 
TOnt, lasted mi my leaving the house Thereupon, m 
a nrm tone, I dedated that I would neither punish my 
servant nor pay compensation for an injury whidi had no* 
hew ;myed. ^ to the order which he had mven 
I shofld leave his house, it was, I told him. an^nreason- 
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able violation of the lavvs of hosptahfy. I was ready to 
obey it, seeiDg tiiat he was master d! his own honse, bat he 
was alro hetman of the village, and he was therefore 
bound to find me another lodging for the mght 
The Brahmm went out repeating his complaints for the 
hundredth tune. Shortly afterwards he returned with a 
number of the villageis, who were even loader than him* 
self m their protestations. They demanded that my servant 
should be dehrered up to them for severe punishment, and 
that I should pay compensation, repeatedly ezdaumng 
‘ What shame ! vi^t wickedness < What abommation ! ' 


My servant, feanng the oonsequences that might ensue, 
rooked his brains for some way of provmg his mnooenoa. 
At last he found one which would have been condnsive 
before less prejudiced judges 'If 1 am gniHy of w^ 
you say,’ he exclaimed, * let two of ypn come away with 
me and exanune my person * The Brahmin, amnons to 
prove him guilty, remsed on unreasonable grounds to sane- 
tion such an unanswerable argument Jlmally, after a umg 
and uselesB disoussion, we decided to adjourn the 
until the monung I left the Brahmm’s house, Md 
and lodged, togetiisr with my people, m a cowshM outmue 
the village, in which I was allowed as a great 
pass the mght My people, even more atood vum 
myself, loft the cowshed to see what was haOTenmgm 
the viUago, wid came and reported to me that a pm 
disturbance was takmg place ; that overylOTy w®* 
about the incident , that everywhere pumriun^t ^ 
pensotion were demanded, andtiiat if we s*®'''^ 


UDe monung my aervauii wouiu — - — - - « . 

beaten. To save myself such a vexation I 

to saonfice a few rupees, though I would 

sented to have my poor servant wposed to 

for such an offence, whether ^ 

I thought the most prudent Qnng *0 ^ ^ to 


one o’cloot at nignt, wnen tne —gated 

folly in a comer of the shed, we gaanss 

my horse and we -^^this un* 

we had passed the bordera rf S^ore out 

fnr fmiate occurrence took place, and were 

of danger. 
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CHAPTEE VI 


Marriage amongat Biainmna and other Hmdna —Celibacy —Those who 
may retoain oimiatned— 'Polygaciy toloiated only amongst too 
Upper Caasses— The two Sexes nearly eonol m numbers -Indis- 
solnbihty of the Maimge Tie— How Matnages are arranged — 
Freparatoiy Ceremonies — Solemn Ceremomea for the first and 
followmg Bays— Mamage amon^t Sndras — Maimge amongst 
Kshatnyas — Bnties after Mamage 


To a Huidu mamage is the most important and most 
engEOBsmg event of his hfe; it is a subject of endless 
conversation and of the most prolonged preparattons. An 
unmamed man is looked upon as having no social status 
and as bemg an almost useless member m society. He is 
not oonsultra on any important subject, and no work of 
any consequence may be given to him. A Ibndn who 
becomes a widower finds himself m almost the same position 
os a bachelor, and speedily remames 
Though mamage is considered the natural state for the 
generality of men, those who £ram pious motives lemam 
unmamed are looked np to and treated with the ntmost 
respect. But it is only those persons who have renounced 
the world, and have chosen to lead a life of contemplation, 
who con take vows of oehbacy. In any other case TnB.mngft 
IS the rule, and every one is under the obhgation of dis- 
charging fie great dm to h%8 ancestors, namely, that of 
begetting a son Ho doubt it will be adced wlmtiier the 
Hmdu devotees who take vows of cdibacy do really remain 
as chaste as they axe supposed to be I should say without 
hesitabon. Ho. Many have oonoubmes niuiep various pre- 
te^s, and many give themselveB np in secret to vices 
wM(^ would disgust the most shamdesshbertine. Amongst 
this latter (dass axe the sreater number of the ^unta n-nrl 
sannffosis, who wander about the oounticy nwil hve on the 
cied'wty of the rahho. Others shut themselves np m 
sedution and lead idle and easy-going hves, anla 
occupation bemg to receive the abundant ofienngs flowum 
m from the ignorant and foolish who behove in the 


* The w^ fm eon, pvtm, meatu htexaOy, * one who savei 

from put or hell — ^tha hdl into which parenta without eons fall —Bn. 
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leputation for holiness which saoh petrols have aoqmied 
But peisons of sense ace not taken in by ttimr hypocn^, 
and It IS fairly notonoos that these loiaves, m the Bfinfamnii 
of their retr^ts, give theinsdves up to the grossest im* 
fflorahties. 

It must not be supposed, however, that I am aconsuig 

hves On the contrary, I have b^ oiedibly informed by 
those whose word may be rehed on, and who know what 
they are talking about, that some few may be found who 
deny themselves all interoonrse with women , but, on the 
other hand, one is led to b^eve that they allow themselves 
other infamous pleasures of sudh an abommable oharacter 
that dehcaoy forbids one to accept ^e aoonsation except 
under strong proof , so I prefer to think that there am 
a few unmamed Hindus who ace able to resist all sensual 


And why, after aQ, should one refuse to heheve that 
some of these mtmyasu or pemtents ore able to ezermae 
such self-control, however c^oalt it may bo to subdue 
one’s passions in a county where the worm dimate and 
the corrupt state of morality oontinnally serve to arouse 
them * * ^0 not these men, either from ostentation or 
from fanaticism, subject their bodies to the most cruel 
ordeals * And the harsh, self-inflioted taposos, or penmcee, 
do they not prove, as far os one can see, thw wish ana 
mtention to subdue their sinful lusts * All the same, m 
spite of their hypocritical affectations of piely, 
number of these aannyaaU are looked upon m otw m- 
lostors, and that by the most enhghtened « their leuo 

Birt^his pnvilege which men possess of remaimng 
and giving themselves up to a lue of oontemiuatiOT, 
shared by women They at all events -h 

mroumstanoes, take vows of cahbaoy. Subjected 

* IfontesqaiQa saya tliat our natural IraniBn 
the cause Mrehnon anything that presupposes effort do , 






of BSceticiem Celibacy, for instano^ ass ^ ths 

tiiose to whom it seems most unsmted, atiik dS«»o> 

most disastrous results (j&prrf du **v d) 
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ALLEGED EXCESS OE EEUALES 


his wife, she is certified to be batien, or if she has only 
borne female children ; for in the latter case Ike d<M lo 
one’s aneeslors — ^that is to say, the birth of a aon—u eon- 
sidered to have been imperfectly paid But even m this 
case, before a man contracts a second mamara it is neces- 
sary that he should obtam the oonsent of the first, and 
slm is always tecacded as the chief wife and retains si] her 


It may be remembered that for the same reason Abraham 
took Hagar to be bis wife dnrmg the hfetinie and with the 
consent of Sarah, hm lawM trife. One may also remember 
what dissensions arose in the family of the holy patnorsh 
as the result of this mamage with two women. It » 
exactly the same in Hmdn famihes where there are two 
legal wives Consequently the majority of ffindu husbands 
prefer, under such oiroumBtances, to give up the hros of 
having a son, ratW than be subjected to the nuinberlw 
troops which are the invariable result of foe remedy 
permitted by law, ti. * 

Some modem writers have bazaided foe meray “ 
hot oountnes the number of women greatly exceeds that o* 
men. It is Bruce, I think, who first advanced tbs opinion 
in Ins account of hia travda m Arabia and 
Even before my own expenenoe had led me to a toi^y 
different conolnsion on this point, it had always appears 
me that his deduotionB were wrong, or at apy mte owora^ 
If my memory does not deceive me, ■toe aufoor m 
prove the numerical excess of foie female sex ^ 

wat in the families of some Arab pnnoes, amongst 
number of children hardly one-sixfo ware males ; md no* 
this parSoular instance he drew a 
,s eiSdent that the o«Ionlation is 
To obtain a sound basis on which to found , #armljes 
iSn, VMnsua must be taken rf a large 
of all daasea, and upon that alone oro mfo a ^ 
portion be drawn. The prop^on cannot femish 

^ a few Eastern pEmoes,_ wifo many Blaoe 


lestrioted to what it ought 
healthy morality and true mvihsation 
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Some BoepticB, however, tomiog ihis pretended discovery 
of Brace to account, have drawn &om it what thqr consider 
an mcontanvertible aigoment to prove that region is 
merely a question of geography, and that Christianity 
cannot be suitable for all counMes and all nations; for 
mamage being the natural state of all human beings, 
a rehgion that forbids polygamy would in hot countnes 
reduce more than half of one sex to a state of enforced 
cehbac^. But supposmg the hypothesis on which tins 
objection to the uiuvernlity of Christianity is based to 
be as true as I bdieve it to be false, it seems to me that 
it would prove the existence of httle or nothmg contrary 
to Divine Providence, who in giving ns the inestimable 
ben^t of divme revelation, u nuuufested by the teaching 
of an Inoamate God, appears to have manifested that this 
precious gift of CSmstiarnty ^onld be shared by all the 
mhabitants of the terrestrial ^obe. It seems to me that, 
for this objection to have any weight, it is necessary to 
prove that amongst the whole of the human race, taken 
coDeotivdy, there is a much larger number of the female 
than of the male sex ; for it is upon the whole human race, 
taken coQectivdy, that the Oceator looks as on one laq^e 
family. In each mdividual member of this family He sees 
only the bemg created in Hts own image, without dis- 
tinotion of country, colour, language, or boMy form *, and 
intention was that all men should form one common 
brotherhood, umted by aU the ties of a common nature 
and common ongm. 

At the same time 1 have reason to b^eve, from my 
own personal observation, that the view is nttoly wrong 
which holds that in hot chmates the number of women far 
exceeds that of the men For many years I exercised my 
^gious oallmg m many parts of the tiidian Peninsula, and 
I paad partioubr attention to tiie point m question. From 
®mct registers which I kept of all baptisms, it may be seen 
^t I yearly adnunistered this sacrament to two or three 
hundred chudien of all castes ; and I have been able to 
^ve that during any single year the preponderance m 
ort^ of one sex over the other never exceeded fifteen to 
ti^tj^five, and that it was sometimes one and sometimes 
the other sex which predominated withuo these narrow 
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limits. Thcso rcgistczBi vhioh extoodcd ovw ci penod of 
mow than tucnty-fivo years, aw so longer tntlim my 
waoh ; but I am convinced that out of perhaps 6,000 
ohildwn baptized by me, one sex did not outnumber the 
other by mow than 200. Another convmomg proof 
the proportion of the tuo sexes is about equal in India, is 
furnished by tho Brahmins, who can oidy have one Icmti- 
mate wife, and for vhom marriage is obhgatoiy. One 
hardly over meets with a woman who is not, or has not 
been, married. Blind, dumb, deaf, or lome, all find has* * 
bands amongst poor Brahmins, nhose low fortunes do not 
allow them to ospiw to an alliance with any more attractive 
spouse 

It may, it is true, be wtorted that amongst Biabsuiia 
a widow cannot wmarry, whorooa a widower may at once 
take to himscE another wife. The consequenoe », it may 
be urged, that the women of this caste must bo mo» 
nnmewus than the men. But I wply that the age at wbw 

tho two sexes many oomponsatcB for this difference 

aw mamed when seven or oven five years old, whilst boys 
irait till they are sixteen, twenty, <» even older. I am 
thcrefow decidedly of opiwon that in hot as well as in 
temperate chmates the births of the two sexes are 
equal ; and that polygamy » opposed to aD laws, botn 
natural and divine ^ » j ^ 

This unnatural eustom of polygamy, which 
amongst some nations, may he attnbuted to smnu 
to abuse of the power of the stwng over the weak, ^ j® 
the dominion of the one sox over the other. 
altogether contrary to the intentnm of the Creaw, 


T1 iTtViW I rWITTinT ■ 3 fr» ii% 3 •nTiTiliiiiUJB . 


According to tho Cciuub Boport of 1891, to evwy 




6i millions. Tne doBcicnoy is motest id tns runjsD, howevtff 

and BBjputaim In Bengal, Madiaj, and Upper 

females are u excess to the extent of a 


females >s that it is to a laigo extent dOT to dditomte 
debberate omission from tho Census returns Bnt w rtndiM i* 

• The subject of sox is a veiy mtneate on^ md ™ m -mlsiMtion.’ 
the less indmed is a cautious statist to adopt Bp. 

Tho Boport examines the whole question at consiaemWe lengw^ 
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008 wooiaQ to infe, and indeed oidamed that man and lus 
006 comranion shoold form bnt one flesh 

A celwrated statesman of the last oentozy (Burke), 
spaku^ on this subject from a polittcal point ot Tieir, said 
that the Chnsiaan legion, by ormging mamage back to 
its primitive and only legitimate state, had oontnbated 
maze by that alone to &e general peace, happiness, stabihty, 
and fii'msstion of the human race, than it \TOiild have bera 
possible for it to do in any other department of divine 
providenoe. 

The indissolabihty of the marriage tie is idso an essential 
principle which it seems to me is not less firmly estabhshed 
amongst the Hmdus than that which hmits thw important 
act to the legal muon of one man with one woman A 
Emdu can omy mit away his legitimate wife for one cause, 
and that is adultezy. If this rule is violated, it is only 
among the most degraded of the lower castes. A mamage 
can also be annulled if it has been contracted in vii^tion 
of the prohibitory deeiees which are laid down by custom, 
aid wmoh of themserees are sufficient to nulhfy the umon. 

I have ne^ yet heard of a divorce bemg permitted on 
acocont of incompatibihty of temper, nor have I vrec 
heard of a man b^g allowed to put away his wife, how- 
ever vunous she mi^t be, simply in order to many another 
wommi. Hindus, as I shall presentiy show, put too serious 
a valp on this solemn contract to allow it to be thus 
^graded to a state which would bo nothmg more or less 
®oiwhbinage._ A Hindu, and especially a Brahmin, 
vtobM hardly be incimed to repudiate his wife even for 
edulteiy, unless her guilt were very notonons. As a general 
rim, when the wife of a Brahnm gives occasion, oy m- 
3 naicips behaviour, for remarks of a kind dn-nangiTig to 
her character, her fnends and relatives do thrir utmost 
TO excuse her conduct and to hush up all scandal about 
her, so as to avoid the necessity of such an extreme measure 
M a divorce, the di^ace of which would reflect on the 
whole caste. 

I mil now give a detailed account of the prmripal oete- 
momw which take place both h^oxe and at the time of 
e weddmg. 


* <3ea«su n 24. 
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INFANT MABBIA 6 ES 


A young Btahmm should, oidinanfy speakug, be maided 
when he is about sixteen years of age, rat the ceiemoz^ u 
often postponed till he is older than this. The mfe ehosen 
for him IS generally five, seven, or at the utmost nme 
years old^. 

G^is custom of manying girls m their early ohildhood, 
and as soon as possible, traugh common to all castes, is 
most strictly olmerved by the Biahmens once a 

mrl has passed the marriageable age, it is very difSonlt 
for her to find a husband In this caste there is often an 
enormous difference m age between the hnsband and die 
xnfe It IS no uncommon thmg to see an old man of sixty 
or more, having lost his first wife, marry for tiie second 
time a httle cmld five or six yemrs old, and even jnefer 
her to girls of mature age T'^at is t]^ result of this * 
The husband generally dies long before his wife, and often 
even before she has attained the age which would allow 
bm to exercise his rights as a husband So the poor girl 
becomes a widow before she has even become a ime, and 
as by the custom of her caste she may not many ega^ 
she 18 oftentimes tempted to lead a dissolute hie, thereby 
reflecting discredit on the whole csste Eveiybody 
nines these abuses, but the idea of remedying to®; y 
allowing a young widow to hreak through the st^ W® 
of onstom and many agam, would never even enter ®e 
head of a Hmdu, more espeoally of a B^mm . » » 
true that the strange preference which BrwumM Usto i 
children of very tender years would make such a permi 
Sion almost nommal in the case of their widows . 


‘ The Jews also mamed their ehildien »t »n Kv'then 

who wee not suumed before he was eighteen wm connaww^ 
to he Buuung agamat the commond of the Creator, ^ 

oreasa and mnltiply ' Be was free to marine " 5 ,, ud 

theageoftbirteS: Thaw danghtere wre 

were mamed aa eoon as they had artiTed at a emtable ge, 
usually fixed by them at tneire— Dosois ^ ^ 

* Hindn eociol reformers are now agitating to 
mamage^ and m a few instances each matnnges haw Deen on. 

about— E d , ,._mraea!o. hnf 

• Amonget the Jeweit was ponnissioleior s 


those who7oluntBnly,ontofrcspeotandrtcrtiOTio .j^^t 

refrained from matiymgegem, vers looked up to wihitoj» 


-Odbois 
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The expenses of a adding axe so coiundecahle that m 
aH castes one often sees young men, irho axe mthont the 
necessaiy means, using we same expedient to proouie a 
wife that Jacob employed with Laban Just hfce the holy 
patnaxoh a Bmdu without meuis will enter the service of 
one of his relations, or of some other person of the same 
caste who has daughters to marry, and will engage himself 
to serve for a certein number of years without wage, on 
condition that, at the end of that time, he is to receive 
one of the daughters m marriage. When the time agreed 
upon has expired the father ful^ his promise, undertakes 
toe whole expense of the mamage, and then allows the 
young couple to go away and hve where they please. At 
then depintuie he gives them a cow, a pair of oxen, two 
copper vessels (one for drinkmg, the other for their food), 
and enough lioe to feed them for the first year of their 
married me It is very remarkable that in India the term 
which a man has to serve for his wife is the same as that 
for which Jacob bound bimsdf to Laban, namely seven 
years (Genesis xxix. 20) t. 

The inchnationB of the persons about to be married ere 
never consulted. In fact, it would be ridiculous to do so 
amonfflt the BrahmmB, seeing the age at which they marry 
then daughters. But even the Sudcas, who often do not 
many their daughters until th^ have attained full age, 
worn never dream of oozmulting the tastes and feelings of 
thw (duldren under tiiese ciroomatances The ohoice is 
left entirely to the parents That which chiefly con- 
the young man’s family is the punly of the caste 
of hiB fnt^ wife Beauty and personal attractions of 
any hind count for nothing m their eyes. girl’s 
^xento look mote particularly to the fortune of their 
f^uie aon-mJaw, and to the character of his mother, who 
after the maxrisge becomes tiie sbsolato misfxess of the 
young wife^ 

Tlffi same months ate chosen for a wedding as are selected 
mt the ceremozy of the vpamffana, that is to say, the 

» exuts now — -Bn. 

■vets*, coaanonlygnoted, Bay*! *G3iegirlcouit(beimfT; 
the fotiw, knowledga; nlaCivea, good lineage; 
other peo]^ eamptnoae mamage-teasti 
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months of Match, April, May, and June, and espeoially the 
two lost^ 

However, it is possible in a case of nijgenoy for a mstnage 
to take place in November or Rebruaty Bnt m both 
these months there are so many preoautionB to be observed, 
BO many calculations to be made according to the signs of 
the Zodiac, the ^ase of the moon, and other ndiouloos 
follies, that it is far from easy to find a day on which all 
the auspices are propitious 

There are four dimrent ways of mrangmg the piehmi- 
uanes of a momage The first, the most Woii^ and 
respected of all, is for the father of the bnde not only to 
refuse to receive the sum of money to which he is enhfied 
from the young man’s parents, but to undertake to bear 
all the expenses of the ceremony, to purohase all the Jewels 
and other ornaments which it is customaiy to give a girl 
on this occasion, and also to make handsome j^ents to 
the Bon-in-law and his parents But this can only be done 
by the rich and people of high position 

The second way is for the parents of botii tiie confeB^ 
mg parlaes to agree to share all tiie expenses The thM 
method is that usually adopted by peope of all cMtes who 
are not noh The parents of the girl insist not only ra the 
youth’s parents bearing oil the expenses of the wooing 
and of the Jewels, but they also exact payment a sm 
of money in return for their daughter, the amount of whi 
IS laid down by caste custom This method is the oommones 
of all , for to many and to buy a wife are 
expressions in India Most parents make a regular trsiw 
of their daughters The wub w never ow hp ^ , 

husband until he has paid the whole of to sum 
> * This custom is an endless source of guanels 


upon’ 



Hoseaui S'-!}™!™ . flwte may fa' 

This IB not trna m the niajon^ of inst sacea ^ ,^{|y 

[Reeses of tiie bud. The fcnowmg words vb» aw™ 
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disputes If a poor man, after the maxnage has tahen 
riaoe, cannot pay the stipulated amount, his fath^in-law 
bun for xt, and takes his daughter away hoping that 
the desire to have her back agam will induce the man to 
find the money. Sometimes this succeeds, but it ]wetiy 
t >ftpin happens tiiat the son-in-law, bemg always unable to 
pay the mbt, leaves his wife for years as a plrage with his 
£atW-in-law, and at last the latter, convinced that by this 
means he get nothing, and feanng lest his daughter 
chnnM succumb to the temptations to which her youth 
egioses her, withirawB his demands. A compromise is 
yffenfed fmi^ toe husband at length regains his ^e 
The fourth method, to which none but the very poorest 
have recourse, is very mortifying to the mrl’s parents, for 
they go themsdves and hand her over to toe tender meroies 
of the young man’s parents, leaving it to them to do what 
they will with her, to many her when and how they hke, 
to spend as httle or as mucdi as they choose on the wrading, 
and b^^ng them at the sanm time to pay them something 
for their daughter. 

As soon as the parents have discovered a suitable giu, 
and have asoertained if toe family aore likely to assent, 
they choose a day when aU the auguries are favourable, 
and go to formally ask for her. They provide themselves 
with a new doth, such as is worn by women, a ooooannt. 


ty one of the epeakere at an annnal conference of the Eistna Dietdct 
Ajuociation * dentleinon I ?%e monstrone onstoni of selliDg gids needs 
no words of mine to make yon try to root it out from onr society I will 
give yon one particnlar oaee waioli will show yon tiie adTuahility of 
talong proper steps to remove the eviL A certam gentleman, in a oeraain 
village, married hie daughter, ten years old, to an old man of ei^ty-one, 
andrec^ved Its 2,000 for the bargain, lb dne oonrse the girl matured, 
end the nuptial ceremony was performed. Ihe girl was sent to her 
hated husband, muob aniuirt her will She escaped from the room fn 
the dead of night nud moew herself into a weD. TVhen the old nan 
awoke in the momiiig he missed his young wnfe^ and, on search being 
made, her dead body waa found fioatmg in a ww There are sevetu 
matances of thie aort. In some oases, if the iO^ssorted pair be seen 
tether, the bnde will appear as a daughtw, or even a giand>-daughter. 
Tm young bddea become widows even m a week after their mamages. 
'Uiese evds are too apparent to me, and I yon will enthnsiasticafiy 

*Mry this resolution/ — Bn. 

^ I do not bebevB that any Hindu father of respectabibty would take 
nebastep— En 
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five bananas, some Tormi}io&, and some powdered sandal' 
wood While on the way, they pay great attention to an; 
omens that they may notice. If they consider them to he 
ndaronrable they retrace their steps, and postpone the 
business till another day. Thns, for instance, if a snake 
cross their path, or a or a jacdcal, or if the; should 
happen to see anything that is regatded as an evu omen^, 
they decide that the best thing to do is to retain to their 
home. 

If nothing of this sort has disturbed them on the way, 
they presenlt themselves at the house of the girl’s parents 
and make known the object of their visit The latter, 
before giving any answer, look steadfastly towards the 
south, and wait till one of those htfle hzatds which one 
sees mnning about the wallB of a house has uttered a oartem 
sharp cry, suoh as these reptiles often make imffl 
Ou Laard 0/ <Ae Souih has spoken, the psrents rf the gm 
give tteir consent to the marriage, and accept the present 
wbch has been brought by the other parties 

In the evening of the same day, about dnski «®®y ^ 
together a iew rdativcs and friends, and summon a 
m order to ooneult him about the marnage Wmirt 
men, seated on mats or carpets, are talking toge^» 
women punfy a part of the house ! Ibat 
rub the floor wbU with cow-dung mixed wtb wta, ^ 
then draw hues of red and white upim it. 
have fimehed, they bring in the god ^ 

they do puja, and for neiwdi^^ t^ ofer 
a oocoanu^and a sweet bev^ge any 

present worship this and pray hun to 
^l^oles which might inteifere wildi 
H during this o^ony the Laari of iht South again uwem 

hia cry they think it a favourable warn . 

After this ceremony, lia Meats 

on which to begm to celebrate the marriage TJw 

» AD Hmdna are fnU of theee eapeirtb^ 
the teamesB may be that thv nght 

hesitate for a mmmt to pnt it 00, K teen 

objeete or one of thw wmaals. idle aU 

take their ozro back to a mak* ted cw«*M 

beoauBe when leaving the wllage in we jamu^ 
their pate —Draois. 
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{dace on a metal dish, and proceed, smg^ngBonraandaccom* 
paaied by ^ the g^ts to offer it as namiya to these 
gods, having first, of course, done mija to them IKey 
even go so w as to place to the nwt of them piokiffl, to 


DTCU QV OW AOCa CMS UW JIMWO inJ UUD UA VUQUl U1UIUOO| «V 

give a lehsh to their noe, while on their left oi^ place 
a onp full of the sweet dnnk called parmanm, mth which 
to quench their thirst The master of the house then 
performs the sam-hcl/pa and offers sandalwood, oLMas, 
nowers, and Instral water to his guests, who ought, when 

11^ mIT At>«M A^ Al*««n1* A1%<% ^ am M akli m virliAOft 


aavasswauj 'viiia aMMwac** lacsivwia w a iiw k 

receiving all this, to think of the household gods, m whose 
honour the feast immediately following is spread, great 
pains havutt been taken to make it bountifnl and magnifi* 

cent Betd IS distributed at ^termination of the repast, 

after which the guests d^erse 
The second day, nine jraabmins specially chosen for the 
purpose perform the sacrifice of homam and another to 
fire, m honour of the nine planets, as at the cerenuiny of 
the upamyam Two women take the consecrated to 
and oany it, singing the while, to the oenfae of the pamoi, 
placmg it on the raised dais of earth Each of tl» 
then receives a present of a new doth, and a htue dooim 
called ramkat All present then walk round ^ 
hot coal reciting memtnma, soattenng dw/bna mss ^ 
bowing to the ground Prints are given to the nme 
Tl TahmiTiB who havo saonfioed to the planets, and, as usnai, 
the meeting ends with a feast. . 

The third day the father of the bridegroom, i 




are assembled under the jnnM, a p^ dtoto m 
spread on the msed earthen dais, imd 
and wife are seated thereon famg (d, 

women then ap^oh them and ^ ^ ^^wtant 
flinging the and then procerf ameanns 

ceremony known as TuHangu, 


their •headsx"°ffwoS^ ^ 


» ffaSiTtjB IS not a rehBons ceremony It 

with qwethme, and made mte a parte wtaoh » 

Tabbed only on the feet— •£» 
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whole time, and aie accompanied musical insfanunents. 
After the mUangu is over the women array the young couple 
m new clothes, as has already been descnbed m the chapter 
on the v/panayava. The eveiung of the same day, at the 
moment when the lanms are being hghted, the gneats 
return to assist at the following ceremony :: — The mamed 
women, singing all the tune, taJm a wooden cylinder which 
th^ cover wi^ lime and then namt with ted longitudmal 
stnpes. On this they tie small twigs of the mango-tree. 
They next sprinMe a great quantity of powdered saSron 
ovmr the cj^der, whiw they immediate^ afterwards dip 
mto a new earthen vessd. This they carry with much 
solemnity, sm^g the while, to the centre of the pondal, 
where thw offer it a saonffce of mcense, and offer 
some betel for neivediya. Every person present makes 
a profound obeisance to the vessd No other saffiron 
but what IS thus consecrated is used duimg the whole 


ceremony. 

All these pioceedinm are merdiy preparatory to the 
matnaw ceremony itsw, whioh lasts for nve days. 

The nrst day is called muJmla, that is to say, the great 
day, or the happy and anspicioos day. It is on this day 
l^t the most important and solemn ceremomes take place. 
The head of the family goes out early to invite his guests, 
while the women busy themselves with purifying the house 
the yandal, whieh they decorate aU round with wreaths 
of mango leaves. The guests havmgamved stand m a row, 
and first adorn their foreheads with ftkahodm and sandal- 
wood They next anoint their heads with the oil of sesa- 
which IS provided for them, and then they go and 
pexfonn thmr ablutions. On their return the •purtAxia per- 
fonns the somdaAya and invoke all their gods, beguming 
Brahma, Vishnu, Budra, Devendra, and then the 
twelve Adi^s, the eight Vasns, the nine Brahmas, the- 
the (Sanoharvas, the Siddhas, the Saddhyas,. 
the Naxadas, the seven great Penitents, the nine planets , 
‘^®ty whose name oocnis to his memory. 
With low oheisanoe he mvites them all to come to the 
o^n^-feast, makes many flattering raeeohes to tbem» 
Bon begs them to remain under the •pmaiA. and to preside 
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Thm comes the invooaiioa at anoestom The eonnb 
about to be mamed ate seated on the earthen m ^ 
c«rcre or ^ pandid^ liavmg on eac^ mde of tTiatw tbe>r 
lathezn and mothers, all wife thezr faoes tamed towards 
wie east The father of the bnde nseSj places the poetbun 
amulet on the img-SageT of bis right hand, peifonnB 
the sam-hipa, and puts a certain quantify of nca m a 
metal dish, and on tms nee a eocoanut dyed yeUoir, tinea 
aieca'nuts in their sbells, and five othero mthout titeir 
shells 1. 

Then, taldng one of the nuts m one hand and the metsi 
dish m the other, he repeats three tunes m a loud voice 
the names of his father, his gnmdhdher, and his giest- 
grandfather. Each time he pronounces their names ha 
raps the copper dish three times vith &e siieoa>nn^ and 
at last, again invokmg them by name, he says: ‘0 my 
ancestors, yon trho dvell m the piMtoha [as patadisa al 
ancestors), deign to come to this ponddl, hni^mg mth yon 
all the other ancestors who preceded yon. Be pteseu^ 
I beseech you, dunng the five days of t!to msmaSC'feaat, 
preside at the festivify, and grant to it a happy tenama- 
tion'' Hie thmi gives rice, the oocoann^ and the 
areca-nut which were on the dish to &e purdhtta. 

This done, the mamed women hnng some fire on a naff 
earthen ohafing*d]8h, and, singing, place it m the centre 
of the patidal. The pur^iia t^ consearateB it Iw 
mg all round it some daiiha grass To the noitn w i^ 
places some small pieces of the sacred fig-tree, by the sim 
of which are placed three small earthen veasels^ n™ ® 
copper. The fist oontams mflk, the second 
butter, the third curds, and the fourth a cer^ 
of ooofced and uncooisd nee mixed together. W ™ 
south of the brazier ere spread nine pwtions of ^ 
a Isige banana M. These aw tastefully 
squares, each portion being destined for one of ^ 
planets Pvja is done to each of these i^ to 
oividnalfy, and Qftenngs of banmias and betw are 


‘ Them wmona ohjeete eta an oflenug diatk he te 

when mvi^ them to the veddug It " ®L_ i(e MV 

ofier a pieeent to any dutiagniehed gneet whom yon 
ceremony —Svaoia 
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them as nAveddya, ^ter which they leoeiTe the flattip 
mvitation as the gods and the ancestots 
The j/arohiia places on the east side of the bramer another 
banaim leaf, on which he spteads darhha grass and akshaias. 
Tlw is an offering to Brahma, to whom is presented a 
tuioeddya of raw sugar and hetd. Then follows ibs mvoca- 
tion of &e ashtfidik-palakas, or the eight divine guardians 
of the eight comers of the world ; and puja is offered them 
on tile same banana leaf. Then comes the mauguration 
of tiie ishta-devaia or tutelary deity, and the deification of 
the five httie pots in the manner that 1ms already been 
described for the vyanayana 

These cer^onies ended, the father of the performs 
the iomam in honour of Brahma, Vishnu, nnH iEradra, of 
^ ®^t gods who raatd the eight oompass-points of the 
world, of the eight vasus, and of Ihdra, tcdang cate to 
ment ion all these gods by name, and elso to repeat moTt- 
frrnn* smtable to the occasion. He agam does Mmam to 
the nme ]^anets. makes a sacrifice to fibre, and ofto the 
latter some bquefied hatter as neiveddya. 
tiT eatihen chafing-dish is then brought, to which 
they fasten a meoe of saffron thread, and on it is placed 
the oonseoratea Women carry this to away to a 
place apart^ sin^ng, of oourss, the while. Great core is 
tasen imt to let the fire go oat till the end of the festivity 
w would be considered a tembly bad omen if, tl:wngb 
h^^ence or any other cause, it should be eztmguished. 

«ow comes the muJmrla, that is to say, the most essential 
ow^ray the marriage To begm with, a sacrifice is 
to yigneshwara. The bnde and bridegroom are 
®wea on the earthen dais, their faces toward the east, 
ana the mamed women proceed, singing the while, with 
™ young peoples toilette, which is of the most ^gant 
Bumgtnous descripticn. When atftod the hndegtoom 
eom-fedjw, prays to the gods to pardon 
tm si^ he has commi^d smce he received the triple 
& ^ voixe sure iff this pardon, he recites 

Mfrom, and gives fifteen fuiams to a^tahnto as alms. 
ti miZ? ?. himself up as a pdgrim, and makes all 

P^^tions as if he were mally going to talm a long 
j mney, atmooncing that he a going to start on a holy 
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pisses on tie csSs. ana* Ss asn-is^o natn:^ iesa ^ 
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ceremony of all. vMeli is oaQed kaniordanat, or gift of 
the wrgin. This is what takes place. The bndegtoom 
bemg seated fadng Hie east, his father-in-law performs 
the ettittirhalpa, places lumself in front of him, and looks at 
Inm fixedly for some time without speakmg. He is sup- 

? }sed to imagme that he sees m his son-m-law the great 
ishnu ; and with this m his mind, he offers him a sac^oe 
of arghya, padya, aehamoma, akahtOaa, sandalwood, and 
flowers A new comer vessel is then hrou^t. In this the 
; man places nis feet, which his father-m-law washes 

1t_ X x.\ Al-- 


IMP a.CMUlX'DiL XU XOfll VTChDUOa 

— st with water, then with nnlk, and then agam for the 
third time with water, while remtwg smtable tnatUrama. 

He performs the great aam~kt^pa, which consists in 
addmg to the ordinary aawrkaJgxt (vide Part I, CShapter xril } 
the names and attributes of the Shurata Varsha, the Bahr 
vaJufna, the seven idands, the seven seas, the seven pumu or 
mtiea, the seven Pemtente, Ihe seven mountains, the sacred 
places {punyasthaJas), and the holy mfoes (punya pwraa) 

He next think s of his father, his grandfather, and great- 
grandfather Prononnoing their names aloud, he prays 
that these and the tweni^-one other ancestors who have 
meoeded them, may attain moMta (or paradise). TViftn, 
holding betel in one band tuid taking his daughter’s hand 
in tte other, he says a prayer to Vishnu, begging hm to 
look with a graaous eye on this gift that he is Tnn.Tnng of 
ms vugm daudter. He then places her hand m that of 
her future husband, poms a ht^ water over it, and eives 
mm some betel, the usual token of a gift ^ 

The gxjt of the virmn is followed by three other gifts, 
namely. Hie go-dam, bkit-dam, and scUagramat-dana, \mch 
the gift of cows, the gift of land, and the ^ of 
s^amas, or snmil stones, to which they attach a supet- 
stij^us and which will be spoken of later on. ^ 
Ihen foUoTra the ceremony called mmgalaahlaK The 
and Imdegroom axe seated faoipg each other, and 
a s^t of silk is Budded in front oftoem. This is held 
by twelve Bralumns, and hides them from the other gnests, 
who sucoessivdy invoke in a loud voice Viahnn md bi^ 

Xhecereni«aycondoA« 
jntt of aoloa»d noe omide b, vnyct hles^ 
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wife Lokabmi, Brahma and Sazasrala, Siva and Fomti, 
the Sim and his wife Chhaya, the Moon and his mb Bohuu, 
Indra and Satbi, Vasishta end Arundhati, Kama and Sita, 
Krishna and Bnkmani, and several other pans of gods 
and goddesses 

As soon as tho maa^ilasila is finished the^y fasten on the 
talt, that IS, the little gold ornament which oil momed 
women wear round their necks , the toft is strong on a httb 
cord which is dyed toUow with safiroo water, and com* 
posed of 108 very fine threads dosely twisted together 
Other httlo ornaments of gold ate also added, round which 
axe fastened flowers and fine black seeds. Two handfuls 


of nee ore placed in a metal pot, on the nee is laid a cocoa- 
nut dyed yellow, and on the tc^ of the eoooanut the ton, 
to which they offer a sacnfice rf sweet pexfiunes 
tah 18 then taken round to all tho guests, both men and 
women, who touch it and bless it 1- 
Pour large metal lamps, each with four wicks, are taooga* 
in and placed on a stand, w-lnob must also be d the smo 
metal Above am set other lamps fashioned ^ to » 
paste composed of ground nee, and these are filleo m 
oil. They are lighted, and four women take them in 
hands At the same time ell round the paadal e 
number of other lamps are lighted Then ensues ' 

dons din The women smg, the musiciaus pwy, 
rung, cymbals are clashed, and anything and J 

within reach from which sound can be entraotM » ^ 

on, each one stnvmg to outdo the otiier m 
in the midst of thie hubbub the husband 
towards his young wife, who is seated ^ 
while remffng mantrama he fastens the tob round her 
seourmg it with three knots , .. 

The lusband and wife, sittmg »de by 
each other betel. Two mamel have 

give them their blessing, and finally 

Been oonsecrated by mtuUntiits, on their heads, 
perform the ceremony of orattt. 
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Ene is then brought on a new earthen brazier, and the 
pwohtla consecrates it with mntrma, surrounds it with 
Mha grass, and does homm to it The fire is surrounded 
by hghted lamps, and near it is placed a small stone called 
the sandalwood stone, no doubt because it has been smeared 
with sandalwood oil Then the husband, holding his wife's 
hand, waDm three times round the sacred fire, and each 
time he makes the circmt he takes his wife’s nght foot in 
his right hand, and makes her touch the sandalwood stone 
with it, touching the stone with his own foot at the same 
tone. Whilst pmorming this action the thoughts of both 
husband and rrae should be directed to the great mountam 
of the North called Bajia-kula pttmda or m mmntam of 
the teaea castes, the ongmal home of their ancestors, the 
mountam being represented by this sandalwood stone. 

These are the vanous ceremomes which comnose the 
mAvrta As soon as they are finished, two bamooos are 
planted m the centre of the jatdal si^ by side, and at 
the foot of each of them is placed a bamboo basket. The 
bride and bndegioom then stand up, each m a basto, and 
two other baskets full of nee are hronght They take 
handfuls of this nee and shower it over each other m turn 
This they contmue to do many tomes, until they are tired, 
or are told to stoni. 


In some castes the guests perform this ceremony, which 
IS called aesio, for the newly mamed pair. Itoces and 
very nob people have been known to use for the sesio, 
™ precious stones mimil together. 

Arte the sesno the couple return to their usw seat 
aMoIm cons^ted by maidram ate then distnbuted to 

the gue^ The husband throws over his n^t shoulder 

a piece new and clean doth, raw end of whiA he nnfali^a 
before the ambled Brahmins, from whom he receives 
a blessing, white they also recite a montram and place a 
porhon of me oM^ they have just received on the doth 
He takes these m hu hand and puts one portion on hw 
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own head, and the nest on his wife's head, after which the 
womm again perform aratti to the newlr married couple. 

It is easy to see the aliegorical meaning of most of the 
ceremonies which hare just been descnbed, and which are 
the most solemn and important of the whole proceedings 
The iania-dana, for instance, t^i&es the hanm^ orer of 
the gui by the father to the son-in-law and the remmaa- 
tion of parental anthorify over her. The son-in-law for his 
part fastens the tali round his wife's nech to show that he 
accepts the gift, and that from henceforth she is his pro- 
per^. The sacrifice of the homam and the thrice-repeated 
ciicmt of the newly married con]^ ronnd the & ate 
a mntnal ratification of the contract they have jnst made 
with one another, for there is no more solenm engaranent 
than that entered into m the ptesenoe of fire, which EOndm 
look npon as the purest of their gods, and which for thh 
reason they always prefer to any other when they wish to 
malre an oath specially bmdmg The ceremony of the 
manqalathta is to call down divine blessmgs on <he seniy 
married conple Hiat of the is the outward exgas- 
don of the wish that they may enjoy an abundance of this 
world’s goods, or that tfieir nnion may be frmtfnl, or ger- 
hsps both. , 

wTien all these ceremonies are ended sandalwiw powa», 
abfhalas, and betel are given to oil the Brahmta 
both men and women AH must then go and perform tneir 
ablations and retnm for the feast, winch on tms day most 


be specnally magnificent. 

Before attmg down to eat, they never M to 
doe solemnity to the honsehold giiSs fli^ share ta the toott 
which has been prepared 
AH the guests bemg seated in a row 


ana s neipmg oi oouea moe » «,nfaai, 

two other leaves, folded in the form rf ®®P®' „nce 
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Bananas, jtwk, and other fnuta make up the fourth course 
Then follows kaktnznfo, vMi^ consists of four ^hQexent 
all highly fiavonted, and composed of vanoos in- 
gredients mixed with nee. To fini^ the repast a beverage 
IS handed round composed of hme-]mce, sugar, cardamom, 
find aniseed mixed with water. The whole meal takes 
place m absolute silence. 

When all the guests have feasted they turn tiieir atten- 
tion to the mem for the newly mamra couple, not fm- 
getting tibe neoessaiy ceremom^ connected with it. 
of all the sacred fire is brot^ht and placed before the da& 
on which they are sitting. The husband rises and does 
Jmrnam to the fire, whilst the purofttto repeats manirame 
Then the women form a pcocesnon, and nngmg take the 
fire back to its onginal place. The young mamed cou^, 
holding each other by the hand, go to the place where the 
tutelary deify is reposing, and msSce a deep obeisauce to it 
Ihe husband then does puja to it, and oners as rietveddya 
some cakes and boiled noe. They make a similar obei- 
sance to the five httle earthen vases placed near the deity, 
in which are sown ten kinds of seeds, and spmikle thm 
with water. 

It IS only after having gone through all these prdimi- 
naries that the young mamed couple axe allonved to partake 
of the meal which has hemi specially prepared for them 
They sit down facing one another m the centre of toe 
pcmodl on two httle stools, toe bndegroom facing east 
Before them is qncead a large banana leaf, and at eato of 
its four comets are placed four lamps made of ground nee 
filled with oil, which are hghted, as well as many others all 
round the pcmdal Then the mamed women bring in on 
two metal dishes the difiEerent viands which have been 
prepared fox the young couple, much siTi gin g and music 

S on toe whOe. Mter t&y have been l^ped, melted 
r IB poured three tunes on to their fingers, and after 
swallowing this they begm to eat their food together from 
the same leaf*. To eat in this manner is a sign of toe 


* Tins aoBtom uiut obrerved vxymisya ta Hmdn mATnagei, but the 
onoegroom and imde exchange comestibles ficom eacb othn’e Iwses 
whp ttey live togetter afterwards the wife may, end doea eat o& her 
hnsband 8 leaf, after he has finished eating — ^ 
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averting the evil eye 


^mte^nS *^.,S“e8tB, and by pt^ite. The puS 

S?^ ® ?S^ AnmUati, STwife 

Sd tSm ^ raverenoe to the star 

^ return to the house m the same prooesaionJ There 

nS.a^^f ceremony of arm This te^ 

ST^t of the first day, called mtiiurta. or 

spare my readers the details of the oeremomes 
Which omapy the four foSowing days, and which, as a rule, 
are ^iwy a repetiticin of those just desonbed What LtUe 
vanety there is, is much m the same sfyle. These cere- 
monies are interspersed with the most innocent games and 
anmeements, which would appear to us utterly ndioulons, 
and only siutahle for httle ohildren, but which afford them 
the greatest pleasure and infinite amusement. 

Amongst we second day's ceremomes one of the most 
eztrMrdinaryis when they plaw a sort of ornament, called 
oowtmflt, on the forehead of both the husband end wifs 
This aaaamam is ooTeied with gold*leai or gidd paper, and 
fiowers are entwined round it. The object of the mtssMuan 
18 to a^rart the efiEeots of the dn^t-iodm or evil eye, the 
spell which 18 oast the loob of jealous or lU-di^oscd 
^mle Placed thus on the most emupionoue part m the 
body it 18 supposed to attract the eyes of toe mfievolent, 
and thus prevent them exermsmg them m a b g n influence 
on the persons of toe newly mamed couple. 

Amongst the ceremonies which tahe ^ce on the thud 
day there is a pecuhar one. The husband, as usual, pe^ 
forms the saonfice of tbs homam and another to Are, and 


* Anudliati mtB tbe ohaite and deroted \nl* of ViuiAf* Bi*h« > 
when the conple look at tbu star they main a voir that tbqr too irui 
bre bks Paairata and Arnodhati. — £n 
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after him his tnfe comes ap and performs the same saonfi.ce, 
only mth this difEeorence, that instead of using boiled nee, 
she uses parched noe. This is, 1 bdieve, the only ocoanon 
on which a woman can take an active p^ in any of these 
sacrifices, which Idle Siahmins hold to oe most sacred and 
most solemn 

The only remarkable ceremony which takes place on the 
fourth day is the nalanffu, in which the newly married 
couple rub each other’s 1^ three times with powdered 
samon I do not in the least understand the meaniTig of 
this ceremony I fancy its only object is to kill time 
Europeans under similar cmnimstances would f^end it in 
drinking, often to excess , or m gambhng, dancing , singing 
songs m honour of love and wme, sometimes even in 


carrymg on intngues with the object of loosening the 
sacred maniage tie, which it is the object of mamagg 
ceremomes to malm secure The Hmdus spend their 
weddmg-days more wisely in regions observances, of 
which the greater numb« are weU calculated to leave 
a lastmg impression on the minds of those attending tViAtn 
The innocent and artless games with whit^ they 
themselves afiord Idiem none the less pleasure because they 
are so. In the domestic festivities of the Brahmins, decency, 
modesty, punty, and reserve are always conqacuous. This 
18 the more re marka ble as they obey a rehgion whose 
dogmas ate for the most part saturated with immorality 
The fifth day is chiefly occupied m dismissmg, with all 
the customary formalitaes, tiie gods, the planets, the great 
pemtOTts. the anoestora, and all the other divuuiies who 
have been mvited to the feast They dismiss even the 
hanmmim, that is to say, the two pieces of saGEron attached 
to the wn^ of the newly made husband and wife. Finally. 

the god of the ^nfapom, that is to say of the mmddl. Is 
hi^^ dismissed. Then foUows the distribution ofneesents, 
imeh vapr m ^ue according to the means of ^ host 
punmt/a who has taken the most prominent port, and 
after ^ women who have been smging the whole 
feme tom Itegm^ to end. carry off the Lon’s share of 
these bounfaes I must just mention that the songs which 
aw si^at ceremomes oontam nothmg oto^ or 
even exotio ; they are either a sorb of explamtion of the 
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aim and object of each ceremony or else a lone tigmaiols 
in praise of the bnde and bnde^oom, m which tibr 
ive expresfflon to the most hearo^t wuhes for their fotare 


ippmess. 

The fesimty ends with a solemn procession throneh the 
streets, which generally talces place at m^t by tocweht 
in the midst m sqmlis and foeworhs of ah jbnds The 
newly mamed pair are seated face to face in an open palan* 
qnin highly decorated Both of them are loaded, rather 
than adorned, with flowere, jewels, and other omamenis, 
for the most part borrowed for the occasion The ^ 
cession advances slowly. BelatiTea and foends before 
whose houses it passes, come out to meet it The women 
perform the ceremony of oratti to the oonple, and the 
men give presents of silver, fonts, sugar, betel, &c Ihese 
gifts are really only a loan, for those who receive thm 
are expected to return them on similar oceasioiiB to me 
avers I have sometimes seen wedding prooession^at 
were really beaubfol, though periiaps not quite aocarding 

to our taste. . « * j. 

SiTnii are a Brahmin’s wedding oeremomes, w w wni(^ 
and many more mmute observances which I haw 
thought it worth while to maition, mo scniimoiisiy p«- 
formed with more or less magnificence by noh as weu as 

marriage caremordes are equally solenui, 
muoh less elaborate. In every caste mama^ » loo^ 

r n as the most important afefo m a mans hfe « » 
the most expensive one, and brmra many aHim 
to rum Some spend on it all that 
a great deal more^b^des; ^h^e othe^m to ^ 
what is expected of them, contract debts which y 

relatives and foends to the newly marrod c^. ^ 

presents they receive, or of the toSang and 

I wifi only add that for a whole month the feasang am. 

1 One of the phnta of the Booal Befonn jOetfoiiB ii the 
of mamage B^eneee —Bn 
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the bride letums home mth her parents, who Imep her shut 
up ^ such fatwft as she shall be able to fulfil all the duties 
of a wife. 'Ehis also is another occasion for festivities 
There is the same gathermg of friends uad relatives, and 
almost the same ceremomes, with a few esceptions, that 
took place at the first weddmg. The father and mother 
of the bndegroom, on being informed that thdr daughter- 
in-law has arrived at an age when the marriage can be 
consummated, go and fetch her, and conduct ner home 
in triumph. in order that she may become accus- 
tomed by degrees to mamed life, her own p^nts come at 
the end of a month and take h^ back to ner own home, 
and for the first few years, or until she has nbildran, she 
hvea alternately m her parents’ and in her husband’s house 
These mutual arrangements axe at first a proof of the 
happy undeistandmg existing between the two faTmliaa 
But unfortunately this harmony tardy lasts long, for very 
soon, finding h^self lU-tieated and even beaten by h» 
hushuid, and tormented in a thousand ways by an exact- 
ing mother-m-law who treats her like a i^ve and vents i^n 
her all her whims and ill-temper, the poor young wife is 
forced to a suxieptitious flight, sedong shdter pro- 
tection u nder her lather’s roof. Then, rdymg on promises 
of better tieatment m future, die consents to rmmma 
fetters ; but frrah outrages soon force her to escape again 
In_^ end, redgmng hersdf to the inevitable, or for the 
rake of her cfaildien, she gives up the strode, and meeMy 
bows to mwtal authority. A real muon with smoeie h-th^ 
mutual afifeotion, or even peace, is very rate m 
households The moral gufi which exists m this country 
totween the sexes is so great that m the eyes of a native 
the woman is simply a passive object who must be abjectiv 
submissive to her husband’s will and iaaiay. She is nevw 
looked upon M a companion who can shaie her husband’s 

afieotion. 

Ihe Bindn wife finds m her husband only a nrond mid 
OTOTbea^ ma^r who regards her as a fortunate woman 
to ^ allowed the honour of shaxmg his bed and board, 
u there ^ s^e ^ women who are happy and bdoved 

bhndlySned by thS 
fennly, this good fortune must be attributed to the naturally 
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kind disposition of their husbands, and not in any xmy to 
the training the latter hare nccived ^ 

A Rrahmin pvrohiUi docs not usually preside at a Sndia 
mamnge unless the contracting parties are vtsey neb and 
of high position, and thus able to recompense him hand- 
somely. Generally the ememony is perfomed ^ one of 
the mendicant Rrahmins nho'go about selhng Hmdu 
almanacs from door to door. 

In each costo custom differs ns to the manner m vhicb 
a bride is demanded, tbc snm of money paid for her, the 
quantity and the value of her jcncls, the colour and price 
of the vneddiiig gannents, the arrangements as to vho shall 
defray the expenses of the ceremony, the number of feasts 
prorided for the guests, and the presents made to ratines 
and fnends 

Amongst the Sndras the erection of the paridal is one of 
the most important and solemn of the eeremomes It is 
set up in the street, opposite the entrance-door of the house, 
seven, five, or three days before the wedding festivito 
begin As soon as it is put up a procession a fonaed* 
accompanied by music, to fetch the oro-^Bni,thnta to say, 
a green branch of the sacred fig-tree vnth leovra w it 


This IS planted in the centre oi tno ponaoi , pwjw » 
to it and also votive offoings All present rmlk round it 
in single file, making deep obeisance to it It wres^ 
'\nshnu, to -whom the sacred fig-tree a specially dweate^ 
and it remains in the middle of the panda! dun^ tb^nrae 
of the ceremonies os the tutdaiy god of the fesW^. 
Processions round it take place at intervals, always seco^ 
pamed by the same ma^ of respect Anottopecnlia n^ 
at a Sudra wedding is that a lamp is ^®pt ahght m a ^ 
nunent part of the pandol dunng the three doys ’ 

iho wioTof which 18 composed of 108 thread 
the Sudras also the number of earthen cooking-pO“ 

restricted to ten , hr 

The Btahrmn who presides at the m^a^w^ ^ 
breaking one or more coeoonuts before ^ 
according as the nut breaks in this or 
aUew unfavourable auguncs of the future of &6 newiy 

» The spread rf education, though it 

Hindu w-OTenrWenui™*!! changing many of these domesuee 
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manned pair are determined. Almost all the other cere* 
momes ate identical mth those of the Brahmms. 

At the mamage of Eahatnyas or Bajahs, the ceremonial 
differs very httle from that of the Brahmins. A purokita 
mvanably mesides and takes the leading part. All the 
Brahmms hve m the place and m tl« neighbourhood 
are mvited, but as they cannot eat \nth people of this 
caste, they leceiTe each ^y portions of nee, m^<ed butter, 
ouidl^ imlk, peas, ir^tables, and frmts, which they cook 
for themsdves and feast upon apart. 

At the termmation of tlw cm^momes th^ xeceiim more 
or less valuable presents of olotim and other things accord* 
mg to their rank and m proportion to the means of the 
family who g^ve the feast 

At the mamages of Kshatnyaa, too, all the different 
kinds of weapons nsed in warfare are bron^t m with 
much aolemmty, accompanied by the son^ or&e women 
and by mstniments ca mnsic ^ These ^jg eapons remain 
-hmig tm in the most eonspicooi38~part offeepandol until 
jhej^^ ^^mded. T^gPMta^^rEaem sacrifi^. 
Sd worshiptSem hrmn tune to tune, and similar proces- 
tiona ate made round them to tiiose of the Sudras round 
the sacred fig-branch. 

The work frmn which I have estraoted these details 
gives particulars of a rema rk able expedient for procuring 
awife sometimes adopted by fhe noble osste of Eshatnyas 
When a ;roimg man of this caste wishes to marry, instead 
of goiM through the usual presenbed forms and hnmiTinting 
proceedings with the parents of the girl that ho has m vieu , 
he exercis® the nght of carrying off the noble lady on 
whom he ms set his aSeotions To ensure success in his 
raterpnse he coUeote a numerous following, unexpectedly 
deolar^ hostahties against the king whose son-m-law he 
topw to be, a^ tees to wrest his daughter from him either 
by wxw OT s^t^. As soon as she is m his power he 
cc^ucta to hu home in teuimh, and celebrates the 
mamage with aff due soleami^ This method of proenr- 
^ a wife, saw ^ author, is the most approved of aQ m 

fact, Hmdu books often 
always amongst the 
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The ritual of the Br ahmi n punhitas, after rtwwnhmg jq 
detail the ceremonies to be observed at a Eshatnya mar* 
nage, always temunates with a short sermon on the pnnmpa] 
duties imposed on this noble caste. 

‘ The real caste of Eshafariyas has ceased to exist/ says 
this same author, ‘and the so-called Kahatnyos of the 

E resent time are a bastard lace^. Whoever pretend to 
e a true Eshain^ ought to know that he can only be 
a soldier, and nothing and that his one object m life 
IS to make war. During a war he should be careful not to 
injure a labourer, an artisan, any one who flees before him, 
who asks his asristance or who places himself under his 

S rotection, any one who during we battle or after it lays 
own his arms and with supphcating lunds asks for quarter 
In a word, he should conduct hunself m these cucum- 
stances according to the rules laid down m the Dhama- 
sastra The true Eshafnya when engaged in fighting an 
enemy should give up all desire to hve. For be it Bom 
him to think of retreating or talong to flight I On the 
contnuy, let him advance mavely, resolved to conquer or 
to die I The happiest death for a Eshatnya, (he one be 
should wish for most, is to die sword m hand, fighting. 
It procures for him the mesbmable happmess of being 
admitted to SvxargaK Boundless ambition is the Iflghest 
vnrtue a Eshatrira oan possess. However vast his 
sions may be aJready, ne should never say that he hM 
enough. All lus thoughts should teud to enlaigiiw and 
extending his temtones and to making war on neighbom- 
ing pnnoes with a view to appropnal^ their poasessi^ 
by mam force He should wow faith and piely torra™ 
the gods , he should respect Brahmins, placing the utinosB 


» Xhis caste was afanost entirely annilalated Jw Vishan, 
the earth in the person of Buasununa The ^ V 

had uereased to such an extent that they filled tte whole jarth, w 
they ruled with auoh unheawhlB lyinny, that Vishnn, wi fe 
ddiver the world from then nniust impresBim, h^VM 
a long and bloody war uainst them, to which aflw ^tS^bBeame 
werTextenninati OnTuu. women were spared, a nd thy 6^ 
the cononbmes of Bnhnuns The Kshatnyas nmoiu 

d^dante of the boatards who resulted from these iBegitiiiiate umow 

—Dubois. 

• ^ladueoflndra. 
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confidence in them, and loading them mth gifts. !&ath 
and justice ate the fornidations on which aJl his aotions 
should be based. Bhs leisure moments should be given 
up to leading the Dhonur'Veda\ and other sacred works 
uni^ he has ^ dght to stu^, and he should regulate 
bis conduct by the customs or his caste. Humane and 
generous, he must never refuse to do good to any one, 
whoever he may be, and it should be said of no one that 
he left a Eshatciya’s presence unsatisfied. The best and 
most honourable way m which he can spend his wealth 
is to give abundant alms to Brahmins, to bnild temples 
with ffopunmu, to erect rest-houses and other bmlduigB 
for pubho use on the high-roads, to repair tihose that axe 
falhng into decay, to si^ wells ax^ make xesorvoirs and 
tankEi, and to estahfish eAiUrcmu (almshouses for Brahmms) 
in many places He should do Iw best to rule his country 
with equity, and should keep a careful watch lest he act 
unjustly. He must give to all hu subjects their due, and 
never exact from them more than what nghtfnlly b^ongs 
to him. In short, bos duty is to model bis oondnct in every- 
thing on the rules laid down m the JPAamuMostra/ 

CHAPTER Vn 

Ube second, or OmiatOia, Status of BzBl>2nm.~Bnle8 of lofe which the 
Br ahuu n OnhaiUa should duly follow — Znttodootlon — yonns to 
be ohseired when rehenng Natue and when Wadiine.~Manner 
of deansuig the Teeth —JSatidkva, Bsrt L— Bales relating to AUa- 
tions— The Ouxect Order of Baijy Avocataona.— Bues to be 
followed whan Ealang and when going to Bed —iSandhpa, Fart n 
^Ifanlronis of whim the Bonmys is oonwosed — AnuKoa for 
Horoix^, Hood, and Bvesing.— Condaston — Qeneral Benarksii 

Thb greater part of the mattex contained m ibis chapter 
will not perhaps appear very interesting to some leadkae. 
However, the su^ect, conaideted from a philosophical 
point of view, seemed to me to ^ curious, and I think 
that many wA formve the prohx details that I am about 
to gve for the sake of learning mote exactly what the 
TOstoms of the Brahmms really are. I have leaned these 
details from the great book of Brahmin ntual called Nitfia- 
lanna. I shall classify them in parts and sections, as is 
^ This Veda treats of ths science of arohe^..»Si), 
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usually done in Trorks of this kind, and shall follow the 
divisions as exist in the original The name of 
Grdhastha Brahmm is, stnctly sneaking, only given to those 
who ate manned, and who almay have clnldien A yoong 
Brahmin after Ins mamage ceases viitnally to be a BnA- 
maehari, Imt as long as his wife by reason of her yonlh 
remains with her parents, he is not consideted a real 
QrahasOia He only eatns the ri^ to tbs tide after he 
has paid i%e deh/ to nia cmeeeiorB, twt is, 1^ being the fa&er 
of a son. Brahmins who have fnlfilled tma latter condibon 
form the real bulk of the caste , it is ih^ who imhold its 
rights and settle any differences that may arise R is they 
who are expected to see that the onstoms are observed and 
to further tnem by precept and example. 


liiXBOiinonoir. 

The Grahaslha shonld nse eveiy day abont an hour and 
a half before the snn appears above the horizon On 
rising his first thoughts wonld be for Yisbnn He then 
calls upon the following gods to cause the sun to nse, 
saying. ‘0 Brahma, Vishnu, Siva, Bun, Moon, Mara, 
Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, Saturn, Bahn, Beta, cause the 

dawn to appear ' ’ , . t 

He pronounces the name rf his guru, or qpintual teacher, 
and addresses the following prayer to Inm ^ I ofSsr worstap 
to you , to yon who resemble the god whom I love most, 
it is by your wise advice that I am able to escape the dapgera 
and penis of this world.’ 

He must thOT imagine himself to be the Supreme Bemg, 
andsay. ‘lam God* there is none oth« but me I ^ 
Brahma; I enjoy perfect happmess, ^ am nndi^' 
able’ He thinks ^ply on tbs pomt tnth 
placencgr for some tune, bMj peisu^ 
m really Brahma After this he Vishnu 

* 0 god, who art a pure spint, the 
the ruler of the universe, and the husband of 
your cQTnTnaTi d I nse, and am about to occupy 0*3®“ 

’OS- 1» >“ *n'r 

4,Sb to d.y. <4 to good deed, tot ta g 

^ot the best means of carrying ont bis mtamons 
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reminds himself that hia daily tasks to be mentorious must 
be done zeaion^ and nuuuy, and not indifferently and 
perfonctonly. Whilst thns thinking he takes courage, and 
makes a resolntion to do his best After that he pmotms 
the han-smaram, which consists m reciting aloud the 
htames to Vishnu, and in r^eatmg his thousand names \ 
These prehminanes ende^ he must attend to the calls 
of nature, and the following are the rules whioJi be must 
follow m this important matter * — 

Sscnoir L — ^fiides to he observed hy BrcAmins vdun 
answering tile eaUs of naivre, 

1 Taking m his hand a big ehembu (brass vessel) he will 
proceed to the place set apart for this purpose, which should 
oe at least a bowshot from ^ domu^ 
n Amred at the place he wiU begin by taking off his 
slippers, which he deposits some distance away, and will 
then choose a dean spot on levd ground. 

m The places to be avoided Iot bui^ a purpose ate * 
the endosure of a temple ; the edra of a nvet, pond, or 
wefl ; a public thoroughfare or a mace frequented by the 
pubho ; a h^t-ooloured sod ; a ploughed field , and any 
spot dose to a baman or any other sacred tree. 

IV. A Brahmm must not at the time wear a new or 
newly washed doth. 


The hm-tmmma oonsnta in asyingr *H*iI Gorindal Hiul 
Kesava* mH Nanynnsl Had Han I ’to, to. It must not bo 
snppomd, boy^, that all Uie names and epithets by which tins cod 

flatHamg meanmgs attached to them. 
Kosava, ’he who has hair on 
he whohresonthe watora,’ to Seewal other 
names of V^n m eyen mors ndmoloiia than these —Dubois 

^ hwtotion to give these somewhat 

«>i«tteMdatndentv however, 
evOTytoy habita of a nation without 
natrol repngnanee on this aoconnt, I have 
t^t my readers wfll pardon me for not exmsing so 

'*®*®*** pertammg to deanliness 
“ datorets system oi hygiene wt^ KrtBpd w to 
pwple of Indii, and whXs oertS 
hot^tiy Ii& theirs The Hebrew tav^^iUoaid nrt 
to these m the Hebrew^ks of taw%ent 
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V. Hb Tnll take caro to bang hla triple cord over liis left 
car and to cover his head with his lou-doth 

VI. Ho will stoop down as low as possible It would be 
o great offence to relievo oneself standing npnght or only 
half stooping * it would bo a still greater offence to do so 
Sitting on the branch of a treo or upon a waO. 

Vn. Whilo in this postnro bo should take particular care 
to avoid tiio great offonee of looking at the sun or the moon, 
tho stars, firo, a Brahmin, a tompio, an image, or one of 
th o sac red trees. 

Vm. Hb will keep perfect silence. 

IX. Ho must chow nothing, have nothing in his mouth, 
and hold nothing on his head. 

X. Ho must do what ho has to do os qmekiy’ as possible, 
and nso immediotcly. 

XI. After rising ho will commit a groat offence if he looks 
behind Ws heds 

Xn. If he ncglcoto none of these precautions his ^ 
will bo a virtuous one, and not without ment , but if he 
neglects any of them tho oBataa will not go wiwoet 

nomshment. . 

TTTT. Ho will wash his feet and bonds on the veiy s^t 
with tho water contained in the ehemiu which he j^gW 
!]^a, taking tiie vessel m his right hand, and holding to 
private porta in his left band, ho will go to ^ stream to 
purify himself fram the great defilement which ho ass 

contracted. . . , , „ 

XIV. Arrived ot the edge of the nvet ot pond where w 
purposes to wash lumself, he will first choose * 

sTOt. and wiD then piovido himself with some earth to oe 
used along with toe water m deansmg himself. 

XV. He must be careful to provide hii^ wte ^ 
proper kind of earth, and must reroemto ttot 

kinds which cannot be used 
an offence under these oircumstonces Suto ar^ho e 
of white-ant neete; salt-earth; pott^ ^'tem^temdo 
Ueaohmg earth ; earth token from undw 
endosuies, from cemeteries, 

K is almost white hke ashes ; earth thrown up ftom ««■ 

tt. pt^ b-rf “A h. -Ji 
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approach the water but will not go into it. He will take 
some m bia ehembu. He will then go a httle distance away 
and wa^ his £eet and hands again If he has not a brass 
vessel he will dig a httle hole in the sonnd with his hands 
near the nver-side and will fill it with water, which he will 
use in the same way, taking great care that this water shall 
no t leak back into the river 

XVII Taking a handful of earth in his left hand^, he 
wiQ pour water on it and rub it wdl on tiie dirty part of 
his fody He will repeat the operation, using only half 
the amount of earth, and so on three timan more, the 
a mount o f earth being lessened each tune. 

XVilJL After deanamg himse^ thus he will wash each 
of his hands five times with earth and water, beginning 
with the left hand. 

XIX. He will wash his private parts once with water 
and TOtters* earth mixed. 

XX. The same performanoe for his two feet, repeated 
five tunes for each foot, beginning, under the penalty of 
eternal damnation, with the nght foot 

XXI Having ^us aconred the difieient parts of his 
body witii earth and water he will wadi them a second 
tune with water only. 

XXTT . After that he will wash his face and rinse his 
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moatli out eight times When he is doing this last act 
he most take very great care to smt out the vrafer on his 
left side, for if by carelessness or othemise be anfortnnaidy 
spit e it oo t on foe other ads, he tnll assoredly go to hdl 
XXm Se irill think thm tunes on Tishan and mil 
evalloTT a httle irater three times in doing eo^, 

Secxioj! IL—jSttleg to he obstnti teJua duaang ike iedh\ 

L To clean his teeth a Smda must use a email tmg cat 
from either an vdvga, a reaigu, or a vmtdu tree, or iram 
one of a dozen others of nhi^ the names are given hy the 
author. 

n If sneh a ting is nnohtainahle, he may us:, a hit of 
wood cut from any tbomy ot miDg' shrub. 

I£L Before cutting the tisig be must repeat the folkmng 
payer to the gods of the woods : ' 0 g^ of the woods' 
I cut one of your small twi^ to deanae my teeth. Grant 
me, for this action, long hfe, strength, hononia, wit, many 
oattle and znneh wealth, prudence, judgement, rnemmy, 
and power.* . 

IVt This prayer ended, he cuts a twig a few inches m 
length, and soneus one end into the form of a painfars 

farush. . ^ .. 

V. Squatting on his heels and fadng either east or north, 

* It is receesary fo rinse the month out after emy 

edeoWedtoceureanydsaemeBt. The rule « to nnse the n wnta tm 

fonr times after mahmg rater, ei^t times afto an«wmg an 
csll at oBtaie, irndre times after taldng food, and si*t^ 
sexnsl intereooree. It m es^y to reeggabe m this "jf 
-snse ordinsnoef of ly^cne so ajpropnste to the chmste and rKiaB®> 

Bn . , 

• Xhe wsetioe of rinsing out the month and serohKngfnetsOT 

srfth a of green wood fres% 

is -wiy only amongst 


e iieia wwfvtut ouw mu 

to add to the ^ch ^indiw ft, 

of this *«««* 

of a dead ammai, and thsefom r~*“ 

use the same fcrndi maiy tSaa^ ' 
d^ed hy eahva.— I>KBora 
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he sonihs all his teeth 'well 'with ttus brash, after which he 
rinses his month with fresh water. 

TI. He most not mdolge m this cleanly habit every day. 
He must abstam on the rixth, the eighth, the mn^, the 
eleventh, the fonrteenth, and the last day of the moon, on 
the days of new and fall moon, on the Tuesday in every 
week, on the day of the constellation nnder which he was 
bom, on the day of the week and on the day of the month 
which coirespo^ with those of his birth, at an echpse, at 
the conjunction of the planets, at the equinoxes, the 
solstices, and other nnlnc%^ epoc^, and also on the anni* 
ve rsar y of the death of ^ fatiier or mother. 

Vli. Any one who cleans hia teeth with his bit of stick 
on any of the above-mentioned days will have hell as his 
p ortion ! 

VJil. He may, however, except on the day of the new 
moon and on the eladasi (eleventh day of the moon), 
snbstitate grass or the leaves of a tree for this piece of 
wood. 

IX. On the day of the new moon and on the ekadasi he 
may only dean ms teeth 'with the leaves of the mango, the 
javi, or the vere. 

After ha'ving deaned his teeth the Brahmin must direct 
his steps to some "water to go through the important act 
of the sandhyah 


SECTioif m— Tfte Firsl Pari of ike Sandhya Rules to 
be observed by a Rrdkmtn tohile uasking. 

I. Ho performs the sam-halpa, then cahmg to the 
gods of the waters, he worships them. He thm *Viinl« of 
the Ganges, and addresses themllowmg prayer to the sacred 
HTCT . ‘ 0 Ganges ' who were bom m Brahma’s pitcher, 
whence you descended in streams on to Siva’s hair, from 
Siva s hair to Vishnu’s feet, and thence Sowed on to the 
earth to wash out the sins of all men, to punfy them and 


* The word raiidhjn ans^ to oar word ’tvnhght’ ; it indicates the 
in th e day the son teaches its apogee. Thus tiie tanihm 
petiotm^ tbiee tunee a dsjr, monung, noon, and evening 


|a«dSjfB hteraBy means 'meeting,* between day and i^ht, that is 
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promoto thoir happiness 1 You are the stay and aoppott 
of all hring oicatures hen below t 1 think of you, and it 
IB in my mind to bathe m your saond waters. Deign to 
blot out my sms and dehvor mo from all evil ’ 
n. This praj’cr ended, ho must think of the seven saoied 
nvers (the Ganges, the Jumna, the Indus, the Gdd&van, 
the Sarasvati, the Nerbuddo, and the C^uvery) Then 
plunging into the water, he fixes his thoughts intently 
on the Ganges, and imagoes that he is reany hathmg m 
that nver 

m. His ablutions finished, be turns towards the son, 
takes water in his hands three times, and makes a hbation 
to the sun by lettmg the water run off the tips of his fingeis 
IV Ho then leaves the water, girds up his loins with 
a pure oloth, and puts anothear on his shoulders He sits 
down with his face to the east, fills his brass vessel with 
water, which he places in front of him, rubs bis forehead 
with the ashes oi oow-dung or sandalwood, and traces on 
it the rod mark called ttloU accordmg to the onstom of his 
caste Ho ends by hanging cither a wreath of flowers 
round his nock, or olso a stnng of seeds called rtafroksSos. 

V. Ho thinks of Vishnu, and in honour of him dnnla 
three times a httlo of the water contomed m the vesM 
He also makes three hbations to the sun by pounng water 
on the ground. , 

VI Similar hbations are made m honour of toe goes 
Vishnu, Siva, Brahma, In&tt, Agni, Yama, Ne^te, varu^i 
Voyu, Kubera, Isona, the wr, the earth, and oil the g^ 
in general, mentionmg those by name which ooour to jus 

Vn Then he nses, pronouncing olond the name or ra 
sun, and woishippmg mm He then meditates eometoine 
on Vishnu, and repeats the presonbed form of prayer in 

^**V1II. Hie agam repeats the names of the gods, tm^fi 
round the while, ana ends by makin g them a profouna 

Thinkmg onoe again of the sun, he addresses the 

‘ Details o« this wh be fouiaiw the second part of the 
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noon, and Vishnu whon setting* Yon azo the jewel of the 
air, the king of the day, the witness of eTei^tbmg that 
takes place on earth ; you are the eye of the world, the 
measurer of time j you order the day and night, the weeks, 
the months, the years, the oydes, the fezZpos, the yvgas, 
t he seasons, the ayontu, the times of ablution and of pmyer 
You axe lord of the nine planets ; you abscdve the sins of 
those who pray to yon and ofi^ yon sacnfioes* Darkness 
dies at your approai^. In the space of six^ ghAikas 
(twenty*lotir minutes) you tide mounted in your chanot 
over mo great mountam of the North, which is ninety 
milhon five hundred and ten thousand yejanas in extent 
I worahip you with all my strength ; deign in your merc^ 
to put away all my sms.* 

X. Hereupon he turns round and round, twdve, twenty^ 
four, or forty-eight times accordmg as he is able, in honour 
of t^ svm. 

XL He then goes to a saoted fig-tree, and with his face 
towards the east makes it a profound indination, tw^ting 
the following prayer the whiJb : * 0 aswaUatxeal You are 
a god 1 You are the king of ti:ees I Your roots represent 
Brahma, your trunk Siva, your hrandhes Vidmu. Thus 
are you the emblem of the Tranurb. AU those wlm honour 
you in tins world by periomung to you the ceremony of 
the ufanayava or cl mamageS by walking round about 
you, by adoring you and smgmg your praises, or by other 
similar acts, wiU obtain remission of their sins in world 
and a home of hhss m the next. Penetrated with the ocm- 
stiousness of these tenths I praise and adore you with all 
my strength. Dtign to give me a proof of your goodness 
by voudisafing the pardon of my sms m this world, and 
a ^me with the hlesied after death.' 

X H. He then walks round the tree seven, fourteen, 
twenty-one, twenty-eight, thizly-five, or more times, accord- 
ing as he has stiengtii, always inateasing the number by 
seven. 

^ Xm. He then reads some devotional hook for a 
time, and havine finished he rises, clothes hinmalf mih 
pure dloths, pltu^s a few flowers to offer to bis household 
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gods, fills his copper vase vith wafer, and retnms to hu 
house 


SsoxiON IV — A Brahmm’a doUy ttvoaUwmi. 

I On returning to his house the Brahnun Orakastha 
makes the sacnfice of homam, and may then attend to his 
ordmaiy affairs 

n Howards noon, after having ordered his meal, he 
returns to the nver to perform the sandhya for the second 
time, just as he did in the morning, the prayers only being 
different 

TTT He returns home, taking the latest care to remain 
iindAfilpd, and avoiding with sorupulous anxiety the touch 
of anything on the toad that might defile him. For in- 
stance, he would have to return promptly to the nver if 
by any acoident he set foot on a piece oi broken ^ass or 
pottery, a bit rag, hair, or a piece of skm, &o , or if be 
was touched by a pecaon of infenor caste It is necessary 
for tmn to preserve the most absolute punty to be able to 
perform the sacnfice which he is about to make. 

IV On his return to his house he proceeds with the 
daily sacnfice due to his household gods Everything 
being ready for this important ceremony, ho turns towards 
the east or towards the north, and remains some tune m 
deep meditation Takmg a position below the 

he daces the flowers he brought as an offramg to tee right 
of ^ god to whom he is going to do puja. Before him m 
placed a vwsel full of water, mso incense, a lamp, sanw- 
Wid, cooked noe, and other tfamgs of which tee seonnoe 

IB to be composed. . 

V He first dnves away the ^onte and evil qnnts w 
snapnmg his fingers ten times, and taming nnma ana 
round By these means he prevents their 

VI. Hie then sets to work to provide himsw wtb a ^ 
body with these words: *1 myself am 

divimtytov^m I am about to ofte eacnfice 
of there words he unites the “dividmd sod wh^i^og 
m his navd with the supreme soul which 

breast Inthesame way &e umtosu^TClythed^^ 

ninments of which he is made, the earth to tee 

SSrS tee Se, tee fire to the wind, tee wind to the «r 
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Vn. He presses the nght noslanl trith his thumb and 
r^esls the monosyllable jon sixteen tunes, and breathing 
heavily through tiie loft nostnl he tboreby dries up the 
b ody w hich forms his mortal tenement. 

Till. With his thumb and first finger ho closes both 
nostnls, r^ats the vord ron mx times, holds his breath, 
thinks of ^ ; and by this moans bums his body. 

IX. He remats the iroid lorn thirty-two times, bloving 
hard all the ame tlmragh his nght nostnl. He thus blows 
away the body which has just been burned Ho must 
thiim of a new set of senses, and the thought will of itself 
suffice to proouie them for lum. 

X. Then thinking of water, he causes the amnta to fall 
from the moon by pronounemg the sacred word aum. He 
difioses this amnta over the whole of Ins body, winch then 
becomes resasatated. 

XI Fmally, while saymg the word jam he thmlot of ‘l^e 
elements of which ho is composed, and arranges them m 
order, in the place of those he has just got nd of. 

Xn. He agom repeats : ' I am myself the divinity to 
whom I am about to do saenfioe.' He then bnngs mck 
to hiB navel the individual soul which had been mcorporated 
in the supreme soiil, after which, putting his nght hand on 
his bead, he says * ‘ Glory to the Pemtimt Nazada > ’ and 
he imaghies that this Pemtent is then restmg on his head. 
Placing his hands on the vessel of water hesido him he 
evokes upon it the manira gaydn. Pmally, he lays his 
hand on his ohost, and Vishnu is at once there. He 
fimshes by saying the letters of the alphabet over the 
new and perfectly pure body which he has just made for 
himself 

After tins ^naratory ceremony, called santi-yoga, he 
to ms honsehold gods He may also do it, over 
the little stone mhgrama, to all fcmds of gods This is 
indeed the most perfeot form of worship. But he mav 
also do it over a vessel full of water. ' 

Xni "Ho then sits down to bis meal. If his means 
wow of it he should not fail to mnte daily as many Door 
B rato ins os possible to this repast. f * 

XIV He eats in silence, bat he does not begin until he 
has carefully put on one ride for his depart^ 
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a small portion of the nee and other dishes prepared for 
him 

The foUoirang are the principal roles which he is enjimed 
to observe wh^ tahmg his meal ; but for the most part 
they me ne^eoted : — 

After his food has been served the Brahmm poors a httle 
water roond the food, then traces a sqaate patch with 
a thin stream of water, pots a little rice in we middle, 
and says : ‘ Glory to Narayana I ’ spmkhng over it a few 
drops of water. He also places a nttle nee on each of 
the camera of the sqoare, saymg soccessively: ‘Glcnvto 
Vishnn > Glory to the of evil spuits (Siva) 1 GSorj 
to the god of the earth (Brahma) I Orlory to the earth ' ' 
repeating each time, * I offer bun this nee.' On the nee 
that he is going to eat he rteces either some leaves of the 
iidasi^ or a few of the nowees that he offered m the 
preceding sacrifice. He then traces a mronlar patch with 
a *Tiin stream of water, and pnts some rice in the centre 
This 18 an offering to the evil spirits 

Fooling a httle water into the hollow of his hand, he 
fifiTits it os a fonndationfiorthe meal he is about to mahe 
He takes a httle rice soaked in melted batter and 
into his mont^ saying : * Glory to the wind which dir^ 
in the chest ! ’ At ^ second moothfol, * GHory to we 
wind which dwells in the face 1 * At the third, ‘ Glory w 
the wind which dwells in the throat I ’ At the fonrm, 
‘Glory to the wind which dwells in the whole body 
At the fifth, * Glory to those nohy ebnlhtions which escape 
above and below P 

Sannuasis, pemtents, and widows may not ®*^^7 **t* 
in the evening, l^oold they do so they would gnd^ 
of a crime equal to that of falling a Brahmm ® 
mmute attention must be paid to food ; but the > 

and the most laudable without doubt, is to 



auv oevoivtsB for 

themselvBS on bemg good cooks Tto room 
coofang operations is, as far as posable, the ra^ 
room m Ite house, so that stongers, and 
Sudras, may not be able to look m, as that wonlo 
> The hesD plant, Oeimsin mndum. — Bb 
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the eaxthea vesselB The spot must be trell purified to 
begin, with by rabbmg the floor over with coTr'd^u nosed 
with water. The dotfaing of the persons who do the work 
most have been freshly washed 

The Brahmin bemg seated on the ground, his wife places 
a banana leaf in front of him, or the leaves of other trees 
sewn together to serve as plates She pours a few drops 
of water on them, and then helps the nee, putting the other 
dishes on each side To flavour the nee they pour upon 
it melted butter, for which Brahmins have a pariacular 
fondness, or they flavour it with a of sauce so highly 
^iced that no European palate could stand its pungency. 
Everythmg is hdpra as well as eaten with the ^gers 
only. Should however the dishes be very hot tbe wife 
m ay u se a wooden spoon so as not to bum heradf. 

When a Brahmin or any other Hmdu eats, those whom 
he has mvited ate allowed to be present. As a rule it is 
considered the height of rudeness to look at any one who 
18 eating, and Hindns who are obliged when travellmg to 
take their meals in xest-houaes, or under trees, axe very 
careful to hong up screens round the jdaoe where they eat 
ao as not to be seen. 

As soon aa tbe huaband has fimahed his meal the wife 
takes hers on the same plate, upon which, as a proof of his 
affection for her, the husband will leave a few scraps. 
She, for her part, will show no repugnance at eating we 
fragments that he has left. The foSowing story, which 
1 read in some Indiaa book, illnatrates Ibis : — 

‘ An old Brahmin waa so badly attacked by leprosy that 
one day a Jomt of one of bis fingers dropped off whole 
he was eatmg, and fell on his leaf-^te. men his wife’s 
turn came to t^e her food, she contented herself with 
simply puttiM toa piece of finger on one aide, and ate up 
the remama that her husband bad Inff. 


unallest xepugi^ce The Bralm^ who waa watchiiie 
to, waa so ddight^ with aueh a proof of her devoto 
^t, ov^toming her with praise, he asked her 
what she woifld hke u a reward. ‘Alas' ’ she said in 
a nmlanotoy tone, what reward can I hope for 1 lam 

perhaps soon I may find myself 
one of the hated and despised (flass of ividowa • * ‘ No ’ 
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answered the Brahmin, 'yon shall not go nnrewaided 
I will arrange for your happiness’ Accordbn^y the 
Brahnim, being a holy man and much bedoved by the 
gods, in spite of bis le^sy, was granted the favonr of le* 
incarnation and was allowed to hve with hu wife as long 
as she and be desired In the enjoyment of abundant 
nchfis, and of all the gifts that nature can bestow, thqr 
saw three generations pass away, being reborn each time 
they reached the ordmaty term of human life Moreover 
as a climax to t^ir happiness they had numerous children 
with each new Me At last, tired of this life, they both 
^ed, and were transported to the Sattya-loka or paiadiee 
of Brahma ’ But to return to our subject 
XV. His men! over, the Biahmm washes his hands and 
nnufiii his mouth. He must also gaij^e Ins throat twdve 


times. ^ t j 

XVI. He takes some leaves of the fufast which he had 
o&red before hie meal to his household gods, and bnngmg 
to his mmd the thought of either the pemtent Agastya w 
the giant Kumbha^ma he swallovra these leaves, ly 
domg which he ensures a good digestion for the meal just 
eaten and wai^ off any illness iw 
XVn He gives betd and areca-nut to the pew 
minii mvited to dinner and dismisses them. He then 
spends some time leadmg devotional books. , . 

xvm His reading fimshed, he puts some betd mto his 
mouth, and is then free to look after his ordmary 
or to go and see his fnends, taking care all the tune nor 
covet either the goods or the wives of others 
YTX. Toward sunset he returns for the third tune 
the river and performs the evenmg stmdhya, rqieatmg 

ceremomes of the morning and midday 

XX On his return home he performs the &»««»» w ™ 
second tame, and roads some Pwanaa. ]& 
through the han-maratut, which, as ^ ^ 

dScnW, consists in moiting the Ll^es to Vishnu and 

pronouncing his thousand names house, 

^ ttyT H© then visits the temple nearest to 

« Agestya is the dwarf ^ who u 
in thw ^8 Knmbhakania » a giant famow lor ii» 

appetitew— E® 
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tmt he mtist never present himsdf there empty-handed. 
He must tahe as on offering either oil for the lamp, cocoa- 
nuts, bananas, camphor, or mcense, &o., of which the sacri- 
fices axe composed. If he is very poor he must at least bnng 
some betel leaves. 

yxTT. If the temple is dedicated to Vigneshwora 
(Pillayax) he walks round it once, after which, turmng 
towards the god, he takes the lobe of his left ear m ins 
right hand and the lobe of his nght ear m his left hand, 
and m this position squats down on his heels three times ; 
he then stn^ binself gently on both his temples If Ihe 
shime IS dedicated to Siva he walks round it twice, and 
tloee tunes it is consecrated to Vishnu. 

X.XTTT Having performed his rehgious duUes he returns 
home, takes his evenmg meal, observmg the usual cere- 
momes, and goes to Iwd soon afterwaras. A Brahmin 
most purify the place where he is going to sleep by mbbing 
it over wii^ cow-dung, and he must manage so that the 
place cannot be overlooked by any one. 

A Brahmin moat never deep on a mountain, in a grave- 
yard, m a temde, m any place where they do fuja, m any 
place dedicated to evil spmts, under the shadow of a txee, 
on ground that has been tilled, in a cowshed, m the house 
of ms gvaru, m any smt that is higher than that where the 
image of some god happens to Too, any place where there 
happens to he ashes, holes made by rats, or where snakes 
generally hve. He must also take care not to spend the 
night in houses where the servants are insolent, for fear of 
some accident. 

A Brahmin puts a vessd full of water and a weapon near 
where he lays his bead He rubs his feet, washes bis 
mouth twice, and then hes down. 

A Brahmm must never go to bed with hia feet wet, nor 
deep under the beam which supports the roof of the house * 
He must avoid deeping with face turned to the west 
or north If it is impossible to arrange it otherwise it 
would he better to be tamed towards the north than 
towards ^e west. When lying down he offers worship to 
the earth, to Vishnu, to Nandikeswaxa, one of the 

* IS Mid to bo a necessary peecaatwo, as oa tiiese beams snakes 
are often to be ionnd — Ed — 
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spirits who gaatd Sira, and to the bird ffarudd (BiabnimT 

late) to irhom he znahes the foBorri^ piajezs ' 

* iUnstnoas son of Easjapa and Vniata ! tiTig of 
irith beanteons wrings and sharp*pointed beak; von trho 
are the enemv of sn&es, preserve me j^isoa ' ’ 

He who repeats tUs ptajer when he goes to bed, when 
he xises, ana after his ablations, will never be Intten bv 
a make. Here is another and most efficadons piavs 
wjdch th^ are supposed to make a rale of saving ^ine 
going to bra. It bears the name of faioea, and i'saddiesed 
to those evil spirits, Siva’s goatdians While lepeatug it 
the right hand most be placra over the varioos parte of the 
bodr as thej are mentioned : — 

'May my head be preserved from all acddente bj 
Bhaira'va, my forehead Bishana, my ears by Bhote 
Earma, my face by Preta*Tahana, my thighs by Bhota 
Earta, my shonlders by the Ditis, who axe endowed widi 
snpernatc^ strength, my hands 1^ EapaHni who weas 
raond his neck a chaplet of human skidls my chest ly 
Santa, ngr beQy, Bps, and two sides by Eefzika, die hack 
of my body by Eadcupala, my navel by Kshetraja, my 
sesaal organs by Vatu, my ankles by Sid^ Tatu end the 
rest of my body from my head to my feet by Surakaia, 
mr body to my waist by Tidatta, end feom below roj 
waist by Ysma 1 ilay the fire which receives tite worh^ 
of all the gods preserve me from all evil in whatever pla« 
I may happen to be I hfey the wives of the demons watch 
over "my ddldien, my cattle, my horses, my 
Jfey Tmhnu watch over my country, and may the Goo 
who takes care of all things also like eaie of 
ticnlariy when I find mysra in some place which is not 
nnder the protectian of my dhinity ! ’ ^ . 

Whoever recites this prayer eveiy evening when mnng" 

bed win come to no hazm ItsnfScesfowBaritonthea^ 

to write it, and to read it, to become rich and^ bra 

XStV. Bmally, the Brahmin must again thiik of 

and this should be ito last thought before deqmig- 

, SF»vTnv 'Vj— S econd Part of tike Saniya. ZfarJrasts or 
Prayers, according to the Yagur Veda rituaU ^ 

If for any reason the Brahmin GrahasOia is unable 
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the earth were diavm into one place and formed the seai 
Out of the sea 'were created the day, the years, ^ sun, 
the moon, and Brahma mth his four countenances Brahma 
created anew the firmament, the earth, the air, the smaller 
worlds, and everything that was in existence before the 
Elood.’ 

Tins prayer ended, the Brahmm sprinkles a few drops 
of water on his head from three staUm of the sacred damn 


Whoever in the morning shall address tiiese piajeis to 
water, and shall be duly impressed 'with their impc^, will 
surely receive remission of ms sms 
Then elsa p mg his hands, the Brahmin san — 

* Vishnu ' your eyes are him a flower ' X ofier you my 
worship Pardon my sins , I perform the sandAffa to iw 
my good name and chgmty as a Brahmm ' He then reoafis 
to mintl the names of tne ^ater and lesser worlds and 
the divimtiea who inhabit them, partioularly the fire, the 
wind, and the sun, also Bnhai^ati, Indra, and the gods 
of the earth , ii 

After that he puts his nght hand on hia head, and 
to hiB memory ^ names of Brahma, of the wmd, and of 
the sun. He then shots his eyes, and at the saiM 
Ringing hiB Tight nostnl With hiB thumb, be mvokes tne goa 

Brduna m wese words — iu _ 

' * Come, Brahma, eome to my navd, and stay, stay tnere 

He^hen fancies to bimself that this powerful ^ 
on his navel , that the deity is red m oolonr, havmg ^ 
faces and two arms, a coni round his waist, 
pitchor m his hand, ndmg on a goose, and 
a multitude of divimties He then thujhs rf 


espemaJIy as one uuiiu «wr» u* the 

fJest power to punfy and san^fy them. j2 

Creator of all things, and as an eternal bemg. Alter 
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(These he mentions by name, and thinks of '&em as all 
hghted by the son.) ‘May my heartandmy ^riUbedra'wn 
to the path of virtue ; may my desires be fulfilled in this 
hfe and m the next. To you, Brahma, who have created 
water, hght, amrttom, &o., to yon I offear adoration.’ 

Thm prayer finished, he breathes heavily through his 
left nostril, and thereby puts to flieht all the sins contained 
in his body. Then, dosing the lem nostril with either the 
thumb or the mid^e j^ger of the right hand, he thinks of 
Vishnu, whom he addresses m these terms - — 

* Come, Vishnu, eome to my chest, and stay there, stay 
there, stay there a long time/ 

He then fancies Vishnu seated on his chest. This god is 
brown in colour, he has four arms, he cames a shdl in one 
hand, tiie weapon called aaiMia m another, in the third 
a chakra, and m the fourth a lotus He tides on the bird 
of prey garuda. The Brahmin thinks of him as omnipresent 
in the fourteen worlds and upholding evmythmg^ his 
power. Then he says 

‘ Glory to the les^ worlds > * ’ (These he mentions by 
them names.) * I think of them, of water, and of cmntam.* 
By virtue of this prayer all his tins axe blotted out 
£Ee then thinks of Siva, whom he invokes as follows ' — 
‘Come, Siva, come to my forehead! Stay, stay, stay 
there a long time ’ 

He imagines Siva seated on his forehead. This god is 
white ; he cames the iriavia or tndent m one hand, and 
a small drum m the other , on his forehead is a new moon. 
Be has five faces, and each face has three eyes ; he rides 
onanox. He is represented further as the god s^-oreating 
and self-sofidcaeut, as the umvnsal dtsfxoyer. Then the 
Brahmm says — 

* Glory to all the lesser worlds > ’ (These he mentions by 
name ) 

Then he adds, spealdiig to Siva : ' Destroyer of every* 
thing in the fourteen wor^, destiny my wtm also.* 

tChey almjB add tiie vord tahx, which meaafl 

!88er worlds, the names oi iridch ate Atala, Vitals, 
atala, Mahetals, Pistala. Xhe last is tile infernal 


paradise of Btahma 
a place (loew) — 

* There are seven h 
Sctala, Basatala, Tal 
regioiis, the lowest of 
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Whoever repeats this prayer, and mahes the foregoing 
meditation, wm assuredly obtain pardon of all his auu 
and be saved. However, as men are hable to fall into 
innumerable sins, they can hardly do too much to ensure 
their being forgiven, and the stain of their mckedness 
removed. The Brahmin tber^ore addresses the follomeg 
prayer to the sun — 

' 0 sun I who art prayer itself and the god of prajei . 
forgive me all the sins that I have committed while pra^ng, 
all those that 1 have committed during the mght by thonght, 
word, and deed ; forgive me all those that 1 mve oommitted 
agiunst my neighbour by slander or false witness, by violat- 
ing or seduemg another man's wife, by eatmg forbidden 
food, by Kceivine presents from a man of low caste, in 
a word, all sins o? any kind into which I may have faOen 
by night or by day.' 

Whoever addresses this prayer to the sun, and is nnw 
with the conviotion of what he is saymg and perfonns the 
mshamaraa at tie same time, will be absolved from m 
his mwa and will go after his death to the abode of tbe 


sun 


To perform the af^mania he must hold some water in 
the h^ow rf hiB nght hand, and put it three tunes to w 
mouth. He must touch the under part of his nose mt n 
the back of his thumb ; then Joimng bis thnnm and nw 
finger together he must touch both his eyes, then 
all the other fingers together to his thumb he m^ to^ 
his ears, his navel, his ches^ his head, and both stouM 
And before putting the water to his month he must 
be careful to punfy it by repeating over it Ihe foUo^B 
prayer: ‘ Water 1 you are of a good taste, ^ . 

Soned before. Passing his hand 
head he lets fall a few iops of water on it, and t^ 
pours a little on the ground He tows » then 

Mid thus ejects all the sms m his body He ^ 

recite the prayer which begins with the vroito . 0 
at the time of the Hood,’ &o., as ®>ted J-boro 
Water should be « S 

and as such adoration is offered to it Mot^ 

effioamoua than ^ too 

Therefore one cannot perform ones oaiiy 
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often ; or at least toaoh vrater and think of it, and so obtain 
a lenussion of sm After having thus worshipped, the 
iirahxnin draws a little water into his nostrils, and then 
shoots it ont again. With this water the sinful man also 
faUs to the ground and is crashed under tiie left hed 
llien tunung to the east, the Brahmin stands on tiptoe. 
Raising slightly his hands, the palms turned towards 
heaven, he makes the following prayer to the sun : — 

‘ 0 Son I fire is bom of you, and from you the gods 
derive their splendour ; you are the eye of we world and 
the hght of it ! * 

Nothing IB more efidcanous than this prayer, aooompanied 
by adorations, for tunung aside anything that may bring 
sorrow, or sin, orpain, and for protection against un- 
toward accident He must add, still addressing we snn . — 

‘Glo^ to Brahma, Supreme Being > GSory to ^e 
Brahmins i Glory to the Penitents I Glory to the gods ' 
Glory to the Vedas I Glory to Vishnu I Glory to the 
winoB 1 * 


While remtuig this prayer he offers the tarpana, that is, 
a hhataon of water, to such of these gods as he names and 
to all the gods m general He puts under his feet a stalk 
of darbha grass, and standing upnght, on one foot if possible, 

he recites the famous gayain mantrom, which is as fowws^: 

‘ Come, goddess, come and make me happy. You who 
ate the voice of Brahma, whose name is formed of throe 
letters ; who are the mother of the Vedas, who ate also 
the mother of Brahma ; I offer you my adoration.’ He 
who thus invokes the goddess gc^fotri three times a day 
will thereby be purified from all his sins 

then pronounces the monosyllable oum, and cracks 
ms fingers ten tames while tum^ round. This is to scare 

away giante and evil Bpints. He must thw think ngn-tn 
OT the rodde^ gaya&i, Jh the morning he must picture 
her to him^ as a yom^ prl of extraordinary Beauty, 
cesembbng Bruuna in appearance, nding on a goose, holding 


mg]? »l»wly observed, i# tibe most 

the awrtenbbme, the most mentonooe, and the most BSiiMintn iB 

They have deified 
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m her hand a stalk of icaiiha pass, dwehing in the saa’s 
faxse and in the ntual of the Yajur Veda Having thus 
pictured her in his mind, he prostrates lumself bef^ her 

He then addresses Vishnu in these words; ‘Vishiml 
your eyes axe hko a dower,’ &o , as before 

To recite the gayain without having previously oftered 
homt^ to Vishnu would be labour lost. Such a lapse 
woula indeed be a source of sin They count on their 
fingexB the number of times that they recite the gayain. 
The hands should be held aloft and covered over ivi& 
a cloth, BO that no one can see how many repetitions have 
been mode They say it m a low voice so t^t no one 
can hear them. The following is the text of this sublime 
prayer : — 

‘ Aum / Gloiy to Patala 1 Gloiy to the Earth > Glory 
to Swarp, I I think of the splendid hght of the Sun 
May he deign to turn my heart and my soul towards the 
paw of virtue, and to we blessuigs of &is world and of 
tbenext^]' 

Every Brahmin ought to reoite this maniram from a 
thousand to ten thousand times daily He may, if self* 
indulgent, repeat it only a hundred or even only twenty 
times, but in no case less than eight tunes. 

It IB by virtue of this prayer that Bxahxmns become like 
Brahma, and after their death share bis happmess It u 
so extremely efBcamous that its fervent rqiebtion will 
blot out the most hemoos sms, such for instance as havuig 


> This fonn does not sesin to agree altogether with the 
given u» the ohaptei on vwninana I tiunk the explanation istot mw 
an eeveia] forme of gayain, whidt vary aocarding to the veoas hob 
irhioh they are token — Dcboib . . ... 

One would think from the Abbffa desetiptfon of,the payift' “ 
was a meamndess mautrom, but the Hindus assert that in » w smow 
up their highest jiUosop^. The following is the text of we 


up _ _ 

with its translation — 

Avm, Vhvr, bkuvah, aavahf 
Awn, tal tamtvr ooreiwin 
Shargo dwatya dhtmab 


Anm, earth, ol^, heaven I 

yinw, that exodlmit vivifier 

The light diTinSi let us meditste upon, 

Vlhiidi (light) eoli^teas onr nndetstanding 
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The Noosdat au.T)HrA». 

The Brahmin, having performed his ablations and feed 
up the httJc Jock of hntr on the top of his Lead, tmres ora 
of the usual marks on his forehead, and tuminc towams 
the cast, sij’s — 

‘ Visiinu * the gods dehght to look on the beauties of 
j oar dwcILnc-pIacc ; the sight charms them, they ate never 
tin^ of beholaiog it, they open wide their eves, the better 
10 be able to contemplate it ! ’ 

Then, addnesang the sun, he says : * God of light ! God 
of the day ! Yon are the god of the planets ud of all 
that has life ; yon are the god who pnxmes men and b'o^ 
oat all their tTan5giv.5slons, accept the worship that 1 ofe 

He then says : — 

* Gloiy to the lesser worlds * Glory to Swarm ' Glcuy 
to the earth ! Glory to 2tfaha-Ioka ' Glory to XapoJoha ’ 
Glory to Yamadoka ! Glory to Sattya-lolm • It is by tie 
almighty power of the sun, the Sapreme Being, that water, 
light, owrite, Brahma with the four faces, and evsEythicg 
that esd^s, have been created ’ 

Putting his left thumb on his right hand, he says s— 

* May everything in me, be it good or bad, commendable 
or blameworthy, m pnrided by the snn, the Snpene 
Being I ’ 

By virtue of this prayer ins sins are dried up Ihsn, 
closuig up both lus nosmls, he cames bis thonghts hack 
to Enshna, the son of Nanda. This thought causes sm 
to tremble. He must picture sm to himself under the una 
of a black man with a homble face Ilien, putting h^ 
thumb to his left nostril, be remlls Siva, and says : — 

‘Siva, who are the chief of evil spirit^ save me fioB 
punishment and put mv sins to flight with your trident ! 

Breathing strongly tlirongh las left nostril, he perfenas 
the achamania, and 'says : — . w i, 

‘The water punfies the earth; may the earth winca 
has been purified by the water take sway all the cts 
which I may have committed — by eatmg aft« 8°°^ 
person, by partaking of forbidden food, by receivmg gm® 

* TWi is reoUj' dOed En 
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Erom a man of low caste or from a sinful person. I pray 
tiiat water may pnnfy me from all sm, whatsoeyer it 
may be.' He performs the m^iamania twice more, for 
notbii^ washes away am more surely than water. Every 
Biahnw should therefore perform oehamania , for by this 
act alone not only will all his sms be remitted, even to the 
murder of a Brahmin or of a pregnant woman, but further 
It also makes him sinless for all tune to come He then 


takes three stalks of darbha grass, and sprinkles some drops 
of water on his head with it ; but he must first purify Ime 
water by remtmg over it the ga^atn and the following 
mafUrams : — * 0 water < who are spread on the bosom cu 
the earth, grant that I may perform the sanMya, so that, 
bemg punned by it, I may perform puga i ’ *0 water ' 
you have a good teste,' &c , and so on as before. Ha 
'—iimkles some water with the three stelks of dorbha grass. 




to the above lemtes the followmg prayer, may be assured 
that all his desires will be gratified, that he wm hve in the 
midst of plenty and be happy « — * 0 water * yon axe m 
evm^hixig that has hfe, m ^ quarters of the world, even 
on we tops of the highest mountains. You axe of super- 
lative excellence, you are the hght, yon axe the omnte ' ' 
He then rises, and filhng both his hands with water, pours 
it on the ground, saymg — 

'Glory to Patela« Glory to the Barth’ Glory to 
Swaiga ! Then, turning to the sun, and laismg his hands 
on high, he says . — 

‘0 Sun' you are the will of the gods, you axe the 
opposite of water 1 You ace the of the gods Mitra, 
Varans, and of Eire ; you shme in Swaxga, on the earth, 
and everywhere ' ’ He then repeats the "onyes which 
bepis with these words : — 

Glo^ to Brahma, the Supreme Bmng ' ’ &c , and so 
on as before. 


He pUces rae or two stalks of darbha grass under bis 
• ®^obe8 the gayalri in these words .~ 

(kiw, godd^, come and shower your favours upon 
me You ace the word of Brahma, the mo&er of the 
Vedas :_it is from you that Brahma was bom. I offer 
youjmjol You ate the mother of Brabrnma. It is you 
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NeTeriheless he says yet another prayer to her * — 

' DiTine mfe of Narayana i preserve me from any pain 
in my head, face, tongue, nose, noatnla, ears, shomders, 
thighs, feet, and m any part of my body, preserve me 
from pain day and mght 1 ^ 

He thns sings the gayatn's praises — 

‘You ate qnidk*witted ; you are enhj^tenment itsdf; 
you axe not subjeot to human passions ; you axe eternal ; 
you axe almighty; yon are purity itself; yon axe the 
refuge and salvation of manhmd; you axe omniscient; 
you axe the mother of all the Yedas, of which you axe tl^ 
emblem; you are also the emblem of prayer. It is to 
yon that all aacrifioes must be offered ; all earthly bless- 
ings axe at your disposal ; m an instant you can destroy 
everything. Happmess a^ mismy, ]oy and sorrow, hope 
and fear are in your hands , everything is dependent on 
yon All men pray to you, and at the same time your 
fascinations cast a spell over them You f ulfil aU their 
desires, and overwhetin them with benefits ; to yon they 
owe success m all their undertakmgs ; you put away their 
sms ; you make them happy ; you axe present m all three 
worlds ; you have three bo^es and three faces, and the 
numeral three is of your very essence * ' 

He who thns sings tlto gayaJlr^x jaaises will receive his 
reward ; all his sms will be forgiven. 

Casting lus e^ on hquefied fitter, he says : * 0 butter 1 
you are the hght ; by your power everything shines , you 
axe the fnend of the gods ; you form part of the sacrifices 
that axe offered to them, yon are tw essence of these 
sacrifices ' 


Then, addressing the gayofri anew, he says * * You can 
be divided mto two, three, and four parts ; notbine ««»« 
equ^ yom bnlhanoy ; I offer you piya ' ’ He adds >— 

O goddess, who dwell on the mountains of the North, 
you are known to Brahma ! Go now whither you will, 
yon are the samaficer of the samifice. It is you who offer 
It, It IB 3 ^ who xecave it. It is you who regulate the 
o^nngs. It u you who make them, it is you who receive 
them ; TOU have yidded the north-east to Siva, and you 

1 y®” ^ north-west. If we 

enjoy light, it is you to whom we owe it, to you who have 
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to os that we may by its aid fulfil our nbgiODs 


^ addresses the fire in these words*-. 

O fire ' come here ; I have need of you for puja , offer 
it TOorself, smoe yon axe liie emWAm ©f it ’ ’ 

He says to the water: — 

‘ 0 water » remain on the earth, for the use of ns who 
mquire you • remain that we may drinlr yon, and come 
down awmdantly to fertilize our i ' 

Whoever repeats these prayers at the midday sandhya 
will have all nis wishes gtaiafied and obtam pardon for all 
his sms. ' 


He again addresses the gayatri as foQows • — ' I worship 
yon, 0 goddess, under the image of Brahma Yon are the 
mother of the world , Brahmins offer yon puja, and m 
return enjoy your favours. Yon have the outward ajipesr. 
ance of a stone ; but you are indeed t.lm oreator, preserver, 
and destroyer of everything 1 * 

He ofifers arghya to the sun. To this end he puts water 
and zed flowers, some darhha grass, some sandalwood 
powder, and some mustard seed mto a plated ccppet 
vessel. While mixing all these togethmr, he sajs 
*0 sun' you aro the most brillia nt of all the stars' 
Vishnu borrows his ^endour £n>m yon I Yon are pore 
and you punfy men ; I offer you worship ' Glory to the 
sun ' I offer him this arghya ! * 

Snob, then, is the noonday sandhya It is a lehpoos 
exercise which must never he oimtted, hut if for any reason 
one fails to perform it, one must do penance heion per- 
formmg the evening sancffiya. This penanoa ctmaste in 
repeating the gayairt ten times, and onfermg arghya to tiie 
sun 

A Brahmin who does not perform the sandhya Teffdrsij 
is not permitted to fulfil any other aot of zehgions woe* 
ship It would be quite fnutiess for bim to offer puja, 
or sraddha (the saoixfioe for the dead), or to fast or to 


pray. . 

The inestimable advantages wbioh the gayatri lasnOTm 
proonzes ate proportionate to the number of tunes » w 
repeated. Thus for a thousand reptitions ywa woow 
obtain success m all your undertakipgs ; for ten thousanc, 
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the foimveness of ana and abundance of this w^ld’a 
frpods ; for twenty thousand, the spmt of wisdom and tde 
gift of knowle^ ; for a hundred thousand, the supreme 
grace of becomum a Vishnu after death. j ^ 

It IS conadered most mentonous to solemnly undertaKo 
to recite the go^atn for a certain fixed fame daily, the 
credit gamed thereby being graduated according to ^ 
leiffith of lioia devoted to raie exmtase. It depends, that 
IS to say, on the choice that one mskes of the three follow- 
mg penods : (1) from sunnse to sunset ; (2) fitom sunrise 
to noon ; and (3) at mtervals of about three hours 
Any ’Rra.Timin who makes such a vow calls togethra 
a number of his feBow-Brahmins, and says m their 

presence — , , , j, v 

‘ To-day bAiTig such and such a day of sa<m ana suon 
a month, 1, so-and-so Brahmin, of sura and such country 
and family, being desirous of averting all dangwfiKim myself, 
of powmg m virtue, and rf obtauimg the debghts of Swaxga 
after my death, hereby call all present to witness that 
X vow to redte the gcufoin every day from such an hour 
fall snch an hour.’ 

Tax EvmnirQ SAxnBYA. 

BrnTimmu begin this sooShya about sunset, but it must 
not be performed on the day of the saniranH, that is to 
say, on the day tlmt the sun moves from one sign of the 
Zodiac to another, nor on the days of the new and full 
moon, nor on the twelfth day of the moon, nor yet on the 
day on which one has offered the sacnfioe for the dead 
oaj^ traddha. To perform the evening eandhya under 
these mroamstances would be oomzmtfang a ctune equal 
to the murder of a Btahmm If a Brahri^ has just lost 
bis father, his mother, or one of his children ; if hia gums 
bleed, or if through a wound or accident any part m his 
body above the navd has been bleeding, or m a word if 
he finds that he is impure, he would commit an unpardon- 
able sm b7 perfonning the evening eandhya. Indeed, m 
the last case he would lose all 1^ possesdons and his 
children Except imder these special circamstances, he 
must never neglect this rehgions Bnty, and he must care- 
fully observe toe following rules — 
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the man op bin 

the wordfl . * O water I at the time of the Hood,’ isc., 
and so on, as before mentioned. . 

Then he ejects by a forcible expiration the water in ms 
nostrils, which carries away the sinful man, whom he 
crushes at once upon a stone. He represents this man of 
sm to himself as a powerful being, of extraordinary strength 
with a red beUy, white hair and beard, and a hideous and 
distorted face^ 

He evokes the gayairi, and turning to the west, he 
says — 

^ O god of the day, on whom depends the happiness of 
mankmd, I ofier the evening sandhya deign to honour me 
with your presence t O goddess gayain, who are the 
emblem of the Vedas and the word of Brahma, whose 
name is composed of three letters! I ofter yon ptiga; 
hasten hither that I may be happy * ’ 

Whilst making this prayer his hands ate spread open and 
raised toward heaven He then rubs his hands together 
and puts them to his breast, behevmg m imagination that 
the gayatn is reposmg ^ere He cracks his finger^Jornts 
ten times, and turns round at the same moment ; and by 
that he doses all places of egress, so that the goddess 
cannot depart He pictures her to himself as an old woman, 
having Siva’s face, tiding on an ox, dwelhng m the disk 
of the sun, and umted to all the Vedas Thm he says — 

* Divine wife of Siva ! you we the mother of all t&t is. 
I offer you ptga at the approach of mght, take me under 
your protection and save me! Come, gayatri, come and 
favourably hear my prayers ' ’ 

Whoever recites these words will obtam all that he asks 

* Here u another portrait of a man of am, culled from the Sama- 
Veda ' The untder of a Biahmin fonsa the head of the man of am , 
dnnkinK intoxicating liqitorB, the eyes; theft, particularly of gold, the 
face , the mnider of a ffuru, the ears ; the sniTder of a voman, the 
nose , the murder of a cow, the ehonlders ; the tape of another man’a 
wife, the chest ; the wilfnl prodnetion of abortion, the neck , oppression 
of the innocent and just, the belly , ill treatment of any one who has 
son^t protection, the atomaoh , to alander your gttnt, violate a virgin, 
betray a secret confided to yon, or to be f^e to any one who has rehed 
on yon, these are the private parts and the thi^s , and the hairs of 
&esB are the amaOer ains This man of ain la^o^gantio atatnre, and 
has a homUe face , he la black, and has wdd bn£t eyes : he debits 
m tortunng mankmd ’ — Dubois 
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for. Theii) fcMiQg the uozthi \nth his anns hanging dovn, 
he recites (he gayatn marOram, m the same manner and the 
same number o£ tunes as befoiei It is impossible to repeal 
this pr^er too often in the evening, eveningjorayers beug 
so much mote effioaoious than owem A ^ahiiim who 
daily recites this mayor nnmtennptedly from sunset tc 
midmnht 'mil by tins pious ezermse most assiiredly place 
bimsdu beyond the possibihly of 'irant or nuseiy, and mil 
ensure for himself a quiet and peaceful dea^ without 
sickness or pam, ivhen his long and prosperous career 
sludl draw to a dose 

To dismiss the goddess gayatn he uses the same formulas 
as those of the noonday sandkga, and, after the imfsm, 
or hbation of water, to the sun and the danet Venus, he 
addresses Siva in these words — ‘ 0 Ru^ ' protect me 
from all accident and dan^r as well by night as by day. 
Yon are the lord of the world ; take me under your ^ 
teotion that nothmg may hurt me or do me harm ' Xhe 
prayer to fire follows , then he offers torjxtna to the follow- 
ing gods, saying . * Glory to Brahma 1 Glory to water > 
Glory to Vanina ' Glory to Vishnu • Glory to Buto ' 
Vi^le offering arghya to the sun, he says . ‘God of h^, 
god of (he day < I offer you worship • Receive the arghya 
that I now present to you, and deliver me &om the cares 
and dangers of the worn ! ' 


CoirCILlTSIOB’, 

‘I will conclude,’ the author goes on to say, by ex* 
pUiTung what the aaadhya is, and on what oocaoens it 

should be offered. . , _ , 

‘ Brahma, the author and father of the Vedas, 
to extract the essence of them, composed 
which 18 in respect to the other Vedas what hu^ » “ 
trtillr, or what gold is compared with ^ other 
short, as honey is the qumtessenoe of flowers, so the sasaSy* 

IS the qumtessenoe of the Vedas . 

' And as the aandhya is all that is most su^mo m tte 
Vedas, 80 is the gayain aS. that is most en Mim^™ g 
^ya. This celebrated pra^ obta^OTin^^ 

remismon of their sms, plraty, Joy. -wealth, neai n, 
also ensures their happmess hereafter. 
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'They must bevaxe ol teaching tins psxyec to the de* 
graded Sadias. Whoever dared to do so would assuredly 
go to the infernal regions— he, his father, and his children ; 
and if a Sadia happened to overhear a Brahmin repeatang 
it he would inevitably go to ^e same fdace mad xemaui 
these for all eternity. 

‘ Z have said it, and I repeat it,’ says the author, ‘ let 
them beware of making it mown to the Sudxas, under 
pain of eternal damnation. 

'No meditation, penance, saonfice, knowledge, prayer, 
can compare m emoaoy to the gaycOn inarUmm, Its 
merits aie sapeiezcellen^ but it must also be kept a pro- 
found secret. It was Brahma himself who composed it 
expessly for Brahmins. 

This 18 the idea which most he formed of the goddess 
gayatn. Though she appears under the form of a prayer, 
it must be recognized Uiat is the Supreme Being, and 
she must be worshipped as such. Brahma, who conmosed 
this manhma, taught it to Indra, who tau^t it to ISama , 
he in turn mstruoted Siva, who taught it to the Brahmins.’ 

Such are the piaysis and ceremonials used by Brahmins 
when perfonmng the three sandkyas, and such are the 
extravagant absuiditiea to which tiiey are bound to oon» 
form. 


The inte^ and myaterious aolenmity with which they 
p^orm all this ceremonial is intended to persuade others 
twt its end and object must be of the highest and most 
ntal imMttence ; the mner meaning being quite beytmd 
tlie Maeb the vulgar and ignorant. Eveiy care is falrAn 
to strwgtheu this opinion, and they use the greatest 
piecautioDs to exclude the seaxohmg eyes of educated 
persons. 

Though asaiued of the bhnd creduhly of the ignorant 

aware 

that. It ever the apdl should be bic^n, their chwlatanism 

w revealed, and they would then 

become the toighmg-stook of the pubho. 

T il represents the cream of the Vedas, 

\ European will regret the want of 
TOth these famous books. As an 
excuse for the fautastio folly of many of their tdigiona 
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perfonnsnoes Bialmuns asseri; that some, if not all, an 
only allegonea, of whioh the inner meaning » more rational 
Thu may neiy hkely be tnie ; but I am My peisnaded 
that the tradition of thu inner meanmg haa been lost 
Thera ore beyond question rery few Brahmins who wonld 
be able to give even the most imperfect idea of what their 
ntes were ongmally intended to convey It u on un- 
doubted fact that the sreater number of them have nothuig 
in them minds beyond the matenal and hteral fulfilment 
of the ridiculous oeremomes which they are m the haht 
of performing Take, for instance, them celebrated mys- 
tenouB gayest of whuch each wo^, they aver, contains 
a hidden meaning— a meaning, however, which u lnte^ 
preted m as many different ways as there ore castes and 
aeots^ . 

The first fonr sections of this chapter are taken from the 
Ntim Kama, or Brahmimcal ntual. I was oequam^ 
with the second part of the Bondhya when I first compiled 
this work ; I had read a full desonphon of its details m 
a little manuscript of M Pons, formerly a Jesmt miraoi^ 
m ^0 Oamatio, who died about eighty years ago He cm 
trav^ed oil over Southern India, and was a good 8““™" 
scholar, havmg wntton a grammar of that language, ^t 
the partioulaiB which this learned man gave 
me so extraordhnaiy and so incredible, that I doubted 
authenticity and md not venture to use them I 8Ila^ 
wards procured a book m Oanara entitled PvnddOrAsr^ 
Kama, or ‘The Rehmous Observances rf a Bra^ 
Purohita,’ in which I found the same deta^ “ 
exactly the same words I oonsulted some r 

the subject, and they assured me that they m 
stantially oorrect, but that there were some 
ceremomes mentioned which were not m mb m^ Boum^ 
Provinoes, though they were used in the north 
I was assured tio oeremomal aM 
in different parts, according to the Veda and tto sw 
SiSSfoW them B^t, aooarding to my mformante. 


those who perform the oeremomei wthont i 
Sng-SB 


mmn* 
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most Brahmins neglect and are even altc^ether ignorant 
of the greater paxt of them. 

The Eshatnyas and the Vaisjas must also perform the 
samdhya ; but it is not as obhgatory for them, especially for 
Vaisyas, as it is for Brahmins. Eurthermore, the mantrama 
and cetemomals of the latter axe gmte different, and not 
nearly so numerous 

The Jains also perform the sandhya. As for the Sudras, 
they can only make simple ahluHons, without any prayers 
or ceremonies ; hut an one who wishes to be distinguished 
from the Tulgar herd, and to be considered a more exalted 
person, rarely fails to pecform the ablutions at least once 
a day. To see them one would never think that those 
who perform the aandhya are actuated in any way by a 
spmt of devotion. The Brahmm gets throu^ all these 
cetemomes and repeats all these prayers as gmckly as 
^sible ; he is like a schoolboy gal^hng over a lesson he 
has leamt by heart ; and this, luce everythmg else, is all 
performed perfunctorily and as a duty to be discharged 
with all possible celenty. 


CHAPTER Vm 

CoBtom o! Koblang the Head and Body wiOi 
03 —The OTer-indnlgenoe ot Biahmina — Their Sempnlons dhserv- 
anoa ox ^etom— Beflectioiu on this Subject. — Their Baman- 
wmuu, or Fubbo Fbasta.— Sndn Feasta. 


Bhattotw s ate obhged to keep frequent and often pro- 
longed fasts K They ate e:^oted to accustom themsiives 
to t^m as indispensable adjuncts of their rehgion from 
the day they assume the triple cord. Even old age, m- 
firmity, or acdmess, unless it be very senous, is not hdd 
to exempt them from these fasts. 


* One u pexpetaa8y atoefc by the nnmeronapointB of tesemblance 
”°**°!}°» of modem l^dunmB end those of 
me g tensw a, mth ■educh -we have become acquamted through the 
Stoptnree Jitot ate full of the same afiectations, they 

***j"?’'rt.**“*5f ^®3*o“6nt, there an the same eontmual abl^ 
^ the .aame acraFulooe attention to the ontmud 

oMomiim of tiie law, tiie e^ freqn^ faste, &o t hnt all this u 

ostentation, and hypooruy. What 
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On the dghth day of the month of Sravana (August), 
the day of Vishnu’s moamation m the person of E^sbna, 
they are forlndden to take any food at all, and must give 
themsdves up to works oimety. They make day ima^ 
of Enshna and his wife Bukmani, Satya Bhama, 

Badia, Bohim, Vasu-Deva, Nanda, Devaki. At uudmght 
they offer pu^a to all these deitdes together, and for nei- 
veddya th^ offer ooooannts, bananas, coarse sugar, common 
peas, peanour, milk, and cakes The nest day, after the 
semdhya, they can take their usual meals. 

They must also fast on the anmversanes of the ten 
Avatars (mcamatioiis) of Vishnu, on the days called 
maimvadi, yugadt, aarderatiU ; on the days of ecupses ; at 
the equinosBS, solstices, and the conjunction of planets, 
and other unlucky days ; on the anmvetsary of the death 
of father or mother ; on Sundays and several other days 
during the year. 

On fast*days a man is not allowed to have intoccourse 
with his wife , the women are forbidden to mb thW bodies 
with powdered saffron and the men to anomt their heads 
with oil. Wednesday and Saturday are the only days m 
the week on which this cosmetic process may be indulged 
with advantage. To anomt yourself on other days 
might produce serious consequences For inH tai^QR, if yon 
anomt yourself on Sunday, you run the risk of catching all 
sorts <tt complamts; if on Monday, that of losing your 
personal attractions ; if on Tuesday, you will shorten your 
hfe ; and if on Fnday, yon will ptoWbly become over- 
whelmed with debts. Nevertheless, when the nnap is one 
^ u^nt neceraty, they may anoint themselves on one 
®f days after takmg certom precautions 
Whenever any one widies to perform this opetaiaon. it 
IS necessam tot to thmk of Asvatthama, of Bhah Chakra- 
Vedar^a, of Hanumanta, of Vibhishana, of 
Smpachana, and of Pteasu-Bama. Dipping the tips of 
fais mgets m the oil, the anomter must let seven drom fall 
on the gtouw, as a libation in honour of tiiese seven per- 
sonages After that he may anomt his head m t^ usual 
manner K 


I 

t 


ofaKtred norodays — Bd 

The mutom o! oiling the body wm wy oonunon amaag the Jews. 
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This UbatioD is coMidered rather important The seven 
personages whose names have been mentioned ate supposed 
to require oil to anoint their heads ; it is only fair, 
to give them a few drops They, on them side, from feel- 
mgs of gratitudO} grant long life and nolies to whoever 
shows them this mark of respect. 

But to return to the fasts The Brahmins do not appear 
to feel the least inconvenience from enforced abstinence 
from food. Neither is it a great hardship to for 
from their early youth they ate acoustomea to eat nothing 
tail after midday. Besides, on these days of mortification 
they take care to maim up for the lateness of their meal 
^ the large quantity they eat when onoe they begm 
Habit has enabled Brahmins to overload their stomaohs 
with most indigestible food, without foehng any discomfort 
or inoonvcmence. One often sees a Brahmm, after malung 
a hearty meal of nee and hquefied butter, eat the whole u 
a huge Jaok-fnnti, which would be enough to give ten 
Europeans violent indigestion. 

These frequent fasts appear to form port of a dietoiy 
system which has been rmsinterpreted m a rohgious sense, 
or more probably they are due to a desire on the port of 
the Brahmins to attract pubhe attention and respect b7 
an ostentatious display of moderation Be that as it m^, 
gluttony may oertoinly be induded among the numeroos 
vices of the Brahmins. There is no hmit to their appetite 
when they get the opportumfy of mdnlgmg it, ana such 
opportomties frequently occur, seemg that their number- 
less ceremomes always end with a feast, and on th^ 
occasions they make a pomt of gorging themselves to the 
utmost extent There is no doi^t that, in spite of their 


They oonsidoied it a healthy and elcanfy hobit They anomted th» 
hair and beard (Psalm i»xsiu 2) At festiTals or on day* of pnwic 
reioieine they anointed other their Tdiole bodies or else imly we non 
or feet with unguents (St Uatthow vi 17 , Sfe I«l.e «i 88 ; w 
XU 3) They wso anointed tte dead (St Mark xiv 8, rn 1 , St 
zziu. 56) Iheir huge and high priests wore anomted at tow ™ 
secration The vessett of the aVibcmaole were also con*ec»t*a wi™ 
holy oil (Exodus XXX 26-28) —Draois _ . „ . n...tnt. 

These semiMlivine personages an called Ghiranjiru m San«ltnti 


Utemlly ‘the long-lived —E d 

» The tree whieh produces this is the Ujaea-manm of totator 
the laigBst fmlt known, and le extremely indigestible— Dosow- 


Uis 
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being accostomed to it, this habit of eating to escess votild 
in we end be productive of disastroue consequences in 
a ehmate where moderation in all things must be the mle 
of hfe, if fasts enforced by custom did not give thor stomaohs 
a httle rest from time to time. 

If Brahmins can with a certiun amount of justice reproadi 
Euromans for mtemperanoe in dxmkmg, with no less justice 
can Europeans retort that Brahmins show great want of 
moderation m eating Besides, drunkenness is not an 
halntual vice among respectable Europeans, and those who 
frequently ^ve way to it ore looked imon with contempt 
W their own countrymen; whereas Brahmins, who ore 
the cream of Hindn society, and * the gods of the earth,' 
axe perfeot slaves to their stomachs Indeed the mort 
tevomng gluttony does not homfy them, and they even 
justify it under the oioel^ of rdigion. It is by no means 
uncommon for them to gorge thrnasdves to snoh repletion 
that they are unable to rise from the jdace where they 
have been eating 

Far from being ashamed of tins, they pretend that it is 
infinitely pleasmg to the god Jivattma, tiiat is to say, to 
&e jnnaiph of hfe, which they have deified. The more 
hquefied buttw and other food they can cram into their 
stomachs, the better the god Jivattina will be pleased 
When they sit down to a i^t it is curious to watch the 
preparations that axe made so that nothing may hmder 
the full play of the appetite, and Jivattina be thoroughly 
satisfied. To prevent themselves from being mconvemenced 
m any way during this important operation of eating, they 
begin Iw takmg off their turbans and clothes, sitting down 
to the feast almost naked While eating they ocoasionally 
stroke theiT heads, their throats, then ohests, and their 
stomaohs, and rub these portions of their bodies in ordex 
as it were,^to help the food to descend more quickly into 
the abdominal remons. They never get up from a meal 
until it is absolutdy tmposaibie to bwbSow another morsel , 
and then, to alleviate tne enonnons amount of work th^ 
stomachs are put to, they swallow a piece of asafoetida, 
the apenent and sudonSo quahties of which no doubt pre- 
vent the ill effects which would otherwise infallibly result 
from such excesses. 
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To fiU one’s stomtuA toeU is a, veiy favourite aoiesoon 
amongst Hindns, and one yon veiy ^ten hear. Tmoever 
they feast m another’s house the host never faiis to ask 
has gnests if their stomaohs are well filled The first 
question that a Brahnnn’s wife and children ask on his 
return bom a feast is, 'Save you filled your stoznsoh 
wt^ ! ’ and it affiords him the latest pleasure to be able 
to answer, while he gently mbs that part of his persos, 
'My stomaoh is well filled ' 

Hindus belonging to othor castes whioh have the right 
to wear the tn^ cord also beep most of the Brahmuiical 
fasts, and so ao even some Sudras who have not that 
privilege, but who wish to gam the respect and oonsidera’ 
tion <tt the pubho When these days of mortification 
come ronnd all manual labour is stopped, all o^oor 
work IB suspended, the shops are closed, and workmm, 
arrisans, and labourers give themselves and their oatue 
a rest. Fasts which recur so often naturally cause a 
aidotable waste of tune, but in a country where 
T nfwfai with so httle encouragement this drawbsA is not 
much felt ; and the mdolent Hindn has generally 
tune on his hands than he requires to look after his b^- 
ness, which is never of a veiy pressing natiTO. » “ 
indeed quite pioWble that th^ natural inddenre aw 
timlifea for work of all kinds partly contributed to tne m* 
atitution of 80 many days of rest* , , . „ 

All these practices which the Hmdn thinks bmstaf oa^ 
upon to observe are so overladen with ® __ 

ridiculous details that it is difficult to undastand how a^ 
mvilized people could have preserved them 
the preseit (&y. The Hmdus, howeva. ate so oteti^ 
devoted to custom and precedent that no 
amongst them would t£nk for a mo^t rf t^>« 
bnnrabout a change. It is true that sev^ ^ 
mo^m philosophers, such as Veums, 
Pattanatto-pillai, Agaslya rad to 

customs; yet ihey “f^SyCevwy 

follow them, and themselves conform mmuteiy w 


oDservanoB * ^ 

« ai8 few BWu work* which »» 

«pi;rr^«W«wh«htt.Hmaarel«.oneWit.«^ 
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Our Western religion, education, and manners are so 
diametncally o]mosed at all points to the relinons and 
ravil usages of the Hindns that they are naturany looked 
upon mth a most unfavourable eye by the latter. In 
their opimon Europeans may almost be placed belov the 
levd of beasts, and even the more sensil^ among them 
cannot understand how ^people, possessed in other ways of 
so many superior qualities, can conform in their everyday 
life to manners and customs which differ so radically from 
their own, and which, as a natnxal consequence, they con- 
sider most coarse and degraded. 

The Brahnun rule of life is in appearance intolerably 
severe, but it has become for them a mere matter of habit 
encouraged by vanity and sdf-interest. Their punctihous- 
ness in the fnlfilmeat of their tehjpous duties wy by ^y, 
th^ self -demals and then f aste, form part of the business of 
their hvea and are looked upon in we light of pastimes. 
They know, too, full wdll, that i^e eyes of the multitude 
are always on them, and the smaUert relaxation of their 
disoiplme or the least neghgenoe in any particular would 
put an end to the almost boundless veneration and respect 


OTtaoized, not one tliat I know of hu bean wntten ly s Brahnun hU 
the vorka of tbu kmd that I bave seen have emanB.ted from anfiiors 
^o Trm not of this caste tClmTsDuTEr ttbs a Fsnabp Pkttanatto* 
trete both of tlm VeUcila caste, end their poems are 
imMen in t SaxoYigaaimnrti n and bis works are 

m Gananse Om of tiie most famons is Vemana, whose poems; ongm* 
ally wntten m Tdnga, have smce been tiani^ted mto sever^ otiier 
ua^oages We are told that this phiksopher, who was of the JReddv 
cas^ and was bom m the distnct of Oodaspa^ died towards the end 
of the aejen^th century. Hu wntangs, from which I have Been 
several extract^ appear to me to be most iwt’-pT ftfitiniri and are ;^|gt ring*^i t?h ed 
by mnckJhMei^nt and ^awdence It u to be noticed &t the 
antnon « w them aatineal aw rerolationaiy works belong to recent 
Myenhghtoned wntera published dnular 
“L Brahnune have taken care that not a trace of them shall 
7*!^^ tiiey wga uahut the anthors we have mentioned, 
and sy ak of the ir wwke mth contempt T3>ey cannot, of eoiir«. 

^nt tha^SS^f ‘"^**y*^ « th«t power to 

mWeading, for these anthors 
me n^ iwdlS^vcated Bahndns 
Hima latter must be distuigaialied from the purely pnestlv daes of 


m BREAKING ESTABLISHED CUSTOMS 

mth Triiich tho conitnon people regatd them I have 
honover met mth Bralunins irho tii’ie eufficientlj reason- 
able to admit that many of their customs tieie opposed to 
all common sense, and that they only practised t^m ont 
of consideration for their co-religionists I know also that 
most of them evade the mlcs and absolve themselves 
without hesitation from tho performance of very many 
of tlioir trifling ceremonies when they are qmte certain 
that these lapses ttill remain a profound secret Thus, for 
example, there are very few who perform their ablutions 
more than once a day, or who strictly observe the pre* 
scribed fasts. To beep up appearances, to dazzle the eyes 
of tho pnbho, to avoid scandal, such are the hunts of their 
pious zeal. Although m pnbho they affect the utmost 
strictness, they are very much less particular m pnvate 
life , and a well-known saying confirms this assertion * * A 
real Brahmin m the agrakara ^ half a Brahnun when seen 
afar off, and a Sudm when entirely out of sight* ’ 

It murt bo acknowledged, however, that they are vot 
tenacious of these long-established oustoms. Any one who 
IS believed to openly ne^cct them inonxs sevm cens^ 
and contempt, and also lays himself open to sorions insults 
and annoynnees Hie gurus of tho Brahmins keep a veiy 
watchful eye over tho others Those found gumy of a 
breach of disciplme are not always let off with soTero 
reprimands pubudy delivered. The saintly pariis rareiy 
omit the imposition of a heavy fine, the amount of waion 
is fixed by themselves. , , * 

The vurohtaa also are obliged, for the sake d 
and to keep up appearances, to follow 
usages with the utmost staotness, even to the nuOTt^ 
details; but it is greatly to their interest ^ *cBp upi 
these practices, seeing that ttey form a nover-faumg smaw 

* ^Se8orupulon8exaotituaooftheBrahimMispa*«^“^ 

nobcoable at the mmm^arua, or pubho 

they BIB often invited by persons <2 high degree, su 

1 The MBB of wBages entirely Psopid JlV tme of tto 

• Thifl IS even more true nomdm then rt wM m Western hn» 
Abbt rate among tho Brafimins edneeted on Western 
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Bajahs, govemots of provmceB, and other high offidals, ox 
wedthj indlndnala wno pnde themBeives on the enormous 
expense whudi their prodigalif^ entails on these occasions. 
The dedication of a new temple, the mauguration of an 
idol, the celelnation of a feast-day or of a maxiiage, the 
birth of an heir, &o., expiatory oeiemomes for the sms of 
the departed to procure their admittance mto the abode 
of bhss, votive ceremonies to ensure victory in time of 
vsr, to avert the evil efEeota of an unluc^ constellation, 
or to obtain ram in time of drought, &o., &c. ; one and all 
of these are opportumties for eamaradhaiuui\ It is need- 
less to add that the Brahmins who make their living out 
of these and similar practices insist very warmly on their 
bemg kept up, and place them in the foremort rai^ of 
mentonons aotiona. When a scanarctdhana la announced 
as about to talte place, all, men and women, from seven or 
eight miles round, flock to it, sometimes to the number 
of over two thousand*. Eb(^ mid all bring with tham 
an appetite well calculated to do full Justice to the hospi- 
tahty of their entertainer These gathenngs are composed 
entirely of Br ahmins , and as eveiy one keeps his eye on 
hiB neighbour there is much nval^y as to who will show 
the greatest fanuhanty with the customs of thmr caste 
and the m^atest zeal m carrpng them out. An anment 
Roman philosopher once said that he could not mnngm^ 
how two augurs could meet without laughing m each other’s 
faces. What would he have thought of the grave and 
senous mien which Hindu soothsayers and impostors pre- 
serve under similar mroumstances * ^ 

Seated on the ground m long rows, the women mitardy 
reparated from the men, th^ ang in turn wMe waiting 
for ttieir food, either Sanskrit hymns m honour of them 
deities or lop-songs. All those who are listening cry out 
M a mark of apj^val, ‘Hara / jHoki / Goinnda^ / ’ thou^ 
tia giptCT nuQiber have probably undostood nothuur of 
a hat has been sung. ^ 


JjVe^eat mention ie made 


‘The Jem aim thea 8(dBmn feasts. 

01 them in the Bible — ^D ubois 

poreib to tite effect that ‘a Bnbmin 
wm vt&vna a tandi^ milea for nee and dhidl ’—En 

*** aeelamation. They an the names of Siva and Vishnou— 
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The giver of the entertainment is not permitted to eat 
with hm guests tmlesa he is faimsdf a Bialinun. If he n 
of another caste he appears after the feast is fimshedi and 
prostrates himself homblj before these gods the earii 
who have done him the honour to devour the mod he has 
provided, and who in return give him them astrvada or 
messmg. If their host crowns the feast by a distnbution 
of presents of cloth or money, them fulsome compliments 
will know no bounds, and they will exalt him even above 
their own deities At this the host feels excessively 
dattexed, thoroughly convinced that such an honour 
cannot be too dearly bought I have aheady remarked 
that all Hindus are partacolariy susoeptible to flatteiy 
Th^ IB an entire caste called joaltus, who are m a way 
by profession Their only ooonpation m h& is 
to grovel before peode of position or importance, and to 
xemte or smg before them vucses composed in then honour, 
which axe full to ovei^owing of the most extrava^t 
eulogies The most astomshing thing » that, instead of 
wonnihng tiie modesty and snsoeptibilities of those to whm 
they ate addressed, these songs are received with comp^ 
oenoy and looked upon as sinoere tabutes to undoubted 
merit, the author bemg handsomely rewarded to them. 

Those who bdone to the seots M Siva and Vishnu also 
have their samwadhanas, or pubho feasts, which are giw 
by the wealthy among themi As all the gueste wo 
crowd to these entertmnments ate Sudras, and for 


most part low, uneducated people, the fesbvi^ ^ 
ggp erany very noisy and disorderly, and frerowtiy w 

m a quaiT^ The vanous classes of common Sudras aJm 

get up feasts amongst themadveB, but th^ 
aemb&nce to the samaradhams of the SJS 

motive of the feaaters bemg to enjoy a fe^;n^^3 


usually fifuds in a debauch. Atal-. ^ 

S frequent differences untol some occasion of ttoB^ 
. Xh«„natrna«fVi*uav,taB^ai6r^^ 

niiM vnD eat togethM unto*, they 1» very closely rd.ted 
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it would be waste of labour to tiy to arrange a 
of opinion botneen Sudros unthout first allovnng ttiBm to 
quarrel and abuse each other, and oven come to blows ^ 
After these proliminancs, which thq^ generallj repeat 
several times, yon may attempt the task of reconcihabon 
with some hope of success 

The Panahs also sometimes have feasts amongst them 
selves, but these are invariably disgusting oigies. Follow- 
ing the customs of their caste, they make a point of in- 
toxicating themselves with the jmee of the polm-tice, of 
which there is alwa 3 ’S a vast quantity drunk. The 
who know that these oigies always end in a free fi^t, go 
ready armed with stout sticks, and the feast rarely conclude 
without bloodshed Similar qaaircls almost always form 
part of the wedding ceremomes of a Sudra Hunng the 
time that I lived in India, I celebrated over 2,000 mamages 


amongst Christian Sudras of all castes ; and I only remember 
one such occasion on whioh there wai not a violmt alterca- 
tion, wkch ended more often than not in a funons, if not 
sanguinary, battle The principal cause of dissension is 
the momago settlement. It is seldom that the bndes 
parents do not try to cheat those of the bndegroom ow 
the quantity or value of the jewels, or over the colour and 
pnee of the weddmg garments At other times, perha^it 
IS the fnends and relations who feel themselves a^neved 
They complain bitterly that the respect and oonaderanon 
whioh were their due have not been shown them, eimw 
in not consulting them before the mamage WM airai^pd, 
or by a lack of due form and ceremony m thdr invitenim 
There are many small details which must be attended to 
when a feast is given amongst the vanous Sudra das^ 
The quahty of the food, the method of preparag and ser^ 
it, and a thousand other mmutiae, ate all poiM wmw 
have long since been settled by immemorial 
non-observance of which would entail very senons 


» The truth le, » mamage or funeral 
ffhen all the mombora of one family or 

It therefore o0er» the host, if not the only, ^mneh 

member to lay his complaint Were tai “^“J^Sont 

to say that they corns ‘ determined to have a good wiw » 

reason — En. 
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FATJLT-FINDING BY GUESTS 

seqaences. Even inTolontary mistakes of the most trivial 
kmd are not overlooked or forgiven. The foUotring story 
IS an instance. I vnis once in a village where a man (h 
the Oofora or gardener caste was giving a feast to his 
friends and to we headman of his caste. All the guests 
had seated tiiemselves and begun their meal, when one of 
them, whilst eat^, found a small stone m his rice, which 
hurt his teeth. lEfe promptly ^t out everything he had 
m his mouth on to tus j^ate, found the lany stone, and 
placing it in the hollow of hk hand rose from his place, 
and thru addressed all the other guests. ‘ Sirs t ’ he said, 
pomting to the giver of the feast, ‘here is a man who 
invites us to his mmse, and then gives us stones instead of 
rice I ' And he then showed tfaxs kttle pebble to every 
person present. ‘ Shame ! shame ' * cried all the guests ; 
‘ our host most he pumshed.* Thereupon they all got np, 
leaving their meal unSnished, to dehbetate as to the punish* 
ment that should be inflicted for so grave an offence. The 

S oor fellow was mulcted in a heavy fine, w-tid was also con- 
emned to povide another feast on twice as sumptuous 
a scale for the heads of the caste. 

It is considered good style amongst the Sudras never to 
appear pleased or satisfied with any entertainment that 
may be ofieted them The host may qiend lai^e suins 
for the gratification of his guests, and may take eveiy 
possible care that the food is mcely prepared and weU 
served ; but the greatest compliment that he can expect 
or hope for is that bis feast is fust fit for dogs. Hence the 
wmmon saying, that if a Sndra mvited to a feast can find 
fault with notmng else, he will be sure to comj^ain that 
there was not enough salt 

^ The master of the house must not he annoyed at these 
lacmhties ; he must listen to the feult-finding patiently, 
find make what excuses he can for the in&non^ of him 
mpast His only consolation is the thought of the revenge 
he will take when he, in hia turn, is invited to a feast by 
his fastidious and too candid friends. 

dnnks ate forbidden at these feasts, and it 
wonld bo considered an insult of the deepest dye to even 
suggest them. When the meid is over, betel is handed 
round, and the guests retire at once. 
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^niB Emit of £bod expHsaty forbidden to Bnbmiu— Ooenll Bitee— 
The Bito called Saiti, 

Tsebx are as regards food three things wkoh a Bralimm 
moat avoid mth the most sorapulons core * he must not 
eat anything that has had life or has even oontamed die 
Tm rna^ of hfe ; he must not dnnk mtoxioabng hquon, 
hemnst not touch food that has been prepared bypersons 
of another caste It is no greater pnvation to a reohnun 
to abstain from eating meat, aooostomed as he is horn iua 
earhest youth to go withont it, and even to look upon it 
as fl.T»ntninii.Mi> food, thiui it IS for US to refram from esbng 
the AasIi of certain domestio animals, for which, either 
from natural prejudice or from its unpleasant taste, we 
feel a strong repugnance. Thus, when a Ehndu abstains 
from all ammal food, he is only oonfonmng to a feeling of 
unconquerable repulsion, the result pMtly of imagm^on 
and pardy of long-ostablishod custom I * 

BraBmiTi who, OH seeing some eggs being broken and beaten 
up for an omelette, immediately compEuned of feeling m- 
w^, and m the concsa of a few moments was violenHy 

slok* J.I.- 

ThA aversion which Brahmins feel for tum’pamt, w tM 
use of intODoatnig beverages — an aversion to which 1 na^ 
several times had occasion to call attentoon-^pnagB 
rate from most commendable pimoiples In 
Brahmins congregate m great numbers i^aoteons w ^ 
rule of abstmenoe are extremely rw, and such a tM^ 
a dranken Brahmm is unknown. They are not, h^^ 

qmte so staot on this point wto they ^emsoiOT^ ^ 

spot, away from the w^hful flye® ^^nfa^age 

Brahmm’s house, situated at sonw 
in Xbnjore, once caught fire, and they 

Sla^hostened to t& spot to try ^ 

» large earthen vessel of^t S rfhS 

an^, or native rum. dieolosure. 

house innoh less than he did tins overwheaning 
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He became tihe langbing-stook of the zirnghbonrhood, and 
felt the jema and modmiy of whicdi he was the object so 
keenly that he was obhged to leave the coontiy and hide 
hiB (diame dsewhere. One may well ooxtjeotax^ without 
doing them any udustioe, that there axe many other 
Brahmins whose dehnqnenoies have not been bronght to 
hght by aomdents of kind. These lapses from strict 
adherence to the law axe especially frement in towns, 
where^ ilhmt ideasnres are easdy obtainable. More than 
once it has come to my knowledge that certain Brahmins 
were in the habit of meeting m small nnmbers in the houses 
of Sndras m whom they thought they could place con- 
fidence, there to partake m the strictest privacy of feasts 
from which neither mtozioaiang hqnors nor meat were 
exdnded. Enrthermore, the Brahm^ became so demora- 
hzed by these debaucdies that they allowed theiT hosts to 
eat with them, thus shamelesaly oommitbng a tbr eftfo lA 
breach of those laws of their caste which they are most 
esj^ally enjomed to keep. 

These httle orgies sometames entail very unpleasant con- 
sequences The Sudras’ wives are, of course, obhged to 
be m the secret, and as La Fontaine says 

Bkm so ptae tant qa’ut secgcet: 

Le porter lorn est oifBoile auz dames. 

Bhndu women are by no means exceptions to thin ride. 
A Brahnun woman whom I knew, alloTred herself to be 
persuaded by a Sudia woman, a friend of hers, to eat 
part of a stew which the latter had cooked, and she even 
BO far as to say she thought it excellent. A short 
afterwards the two friends quarrelled, and at the end 
of a violent altercation the Sndim woman, to punish her 
adyersajy and dlence her at the same tune, pimhcly pro- 
toned the ^ which the other in a moment of gitoness 
committed. Covered with ahame and comosion at 
this ^expected revelation, which she found it impossible 
to refute, the poor Brahmm woman fled from the plaoe in 
^mair, vowing, too late, that she would never allow hf,ra,jf 
to be caught again* 

®ie use rf intf^oating liquors is more common tiign 
toe eating of forlndden food, as it is so mnoh less liab le 
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to detection At the same time, it must be admitted, it 
is an ouheard-of thing to see an intoxicated Brahmm m 
the public streets The tonroaoh of intempeianco can only 
bo ioToUed at a very small number of men of loir iepnts> 
tion, who have lost all sense of shame. One could not, 
with any dc^e of Justice, say that the zepioach ma 
goaentUy ap^cablo to Brahmins, who ate m this matter 
beyond eren the shafts of slander itself^ 

The duty of punishing offences of this kmd devolves 
upon the gurus When in the course of their pi^gima* 
tions they hear that any one has misconducted himE^ m 
such a manner, they order the oulpnt to appear before 
them , and if after due investigation his ddinqneniy is 
proved, he has to hsten to a severe repnmand and occasion- 
ally undergo corporal punishment Requentiy also he 
has to pay a heavy fine , and if the offence is a veiy grave 
one, he is put out of co^. Nevertheless, feat fear lest tw 
many persons zmght be ineulpated, or on account of the 
high position of a partioiilar aehnqnent, or to avoid ora^ 
mg a scandal, or tor other sinular reasons, the pun» M 
it advisable to shut their eyes to many peooadiDoea Ato 
gurus, too, arc not always impeccable in the msttffi w 
bnbes, and will often find reasons for allowing ® ““PS- 
to escape who has managed to mgratiate himseu witn 

I was once at Dharmapun, a small town in the Csmaft^ 
just at the time when a Brahmin guru was viflitu^JCM 
distnot A person of the Brahmm caste was eoci^ 
before him of breakmg the rules with regard to loo^ 
even of pubhcly dending them. The ^usaftOT ^ 
very senous one, and well substantiated, Bowsm^ 
was rated to appear, and the t^Led 

heard. The guru, convinced of tto g^t 
had made up his mind to break his teiplo oo^ ““ ^ 
him out of caste ; hut the accused, on 
temMe determination, showed not ®“^^^Ssed 
Without displaymg the least discon^tiire he 
boldly into the nudst of the assembly, w«i prostawff 

» TU* applies equally web^ the pryent diy w 

doabt thatUe nranber of Bralmiiiw who m&uiga ea«ein»«— 
food and dm* fa Jnereaeing year by year.— Bi> 
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hitriiMlf before the gwu, made the foIloTnug speech. — 
‘So yoQ have decided, you and your assessors, to break 
my cord ' Well, that will not be a heavy loss, as for two 
farthings X can get another But what is your motive for 
treating me wi& so much seventy, and mr dishonounng 
me thus pubhdy ^ Is it because 1 have eaten ammal 
food < But then a gurvla justice should be meted out 
impartially, and pumshments should be awarded without 
respect of persona. Why am I the only one to be accused, 
the only one to be punished, when there are so many others 
who toe quite as much to blame as myself, or even more 
so * Zf I turn my eyes on one side, I see two or three 
among my accusers who not long smce partook with me 
of an excwent leg of mutton. Xf Z look on the other side, 
I see several who have not disdained to accept die mvita* 
tion of a common Sndxa fnend, who treated ns to an 
admirable chicken stew ; while t^re are others not less 
to blame on this score who have not dared to put m an 
appearance m tUs assembly. Have I your permission to 
mention their names 1 I am qmte ready to produce wit- 
nesses, and to substantiate my accusation.’ 

Struck dumb by this speech, which was dehvered with 
the utmost oonfi&noe and imperturbable assurance, the 
ffuru began to consider what the consequences of this aSair 
would he, and how it would end if he persisted in carrying 
it to its proper tennmation ; so he put a stop to all future 
oomphcataons by orymg out, with great presence of nund: 

' Who has brought this babbler heoce * Do you not see 
that he 18 mad * Tom him out of the assembly at once, 
and let me heat no more of him.’ 

If these sbght and rare infractions of the law, which axe, 
after all, only weaknesses inaepaxable from human nature, 
were the only sms, they would he nndemably small indeed ; 
but ocoamoimlly one may also come across vice and widked* 
in their most hideous forms It once came to my 
knowledge that mmi calling themselves ocmjuiers or magi- 
ciaoB^ used to attend nocturnal gathenngs, which weie 
held in a deserted spot that I knew of, there to give them- 
Bdlves up to indescribable oi^es of debauch and mtempmv 
anoe. 

The leader of these orgies was a Vishnavite Brahmin, 
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and several Sndras were initiated into thi 
iniquities wliioli were earned on there. They drank and 
ate to excess eveijthing that is forbidden to a Hindn, not 
excepting oven the flosn of the cow, and the abonunatioDS 

S ractised on these oooasions are too disgusting to be 
escribed Thej' alirays finished m with sacnfices and 
displays of magio, the supposed efteets of which spread 
fear and constomation amongst the peaceable inhabitants 
of the whole neighbourhood, for the superstitious tenors 
of the Hindu are easily awakened People were on 
point of appealing to the magistrates for proteotion against 
these diabolical assembhes, when tho debanohees who coin* 
posed them, seeing they were about to be discovered, 
the provmco and never dared to appear there again 
Amongst the abommable ntes praotis^ m India u one 
which IS only too well Imown, it is called saRt-pajo, 
aakts meamng strength or power ^ Somebmes it is fits 
wife of Siva to whom this saenfioe is offered , somehmas 
they pretend that it is m honour of some mvisible power 
The oeramony takes place at n^ht with mom or less Becreoy 
The least disgusting of these orgies are those where they 
confine themselves to eating and drinking everythmg that 
the oustom of the country forbids, and where 
women, huddled together m mdiscnmmate confosion, 
openly and shamelessly violate the commonest laws of 
decency and modesty. 

The Namadhans, or followers of Vishnu, are the mow 
hrequent perpetrators of these di^usbng saonfioes P«^a 
of all castes, from the Brahmm to the Panah, ^ j 
to attend When the company are assembled, “ ^ 

meat, mclnding beef, are placra before the idol of VisnM 
Ample provision is also nuuie of arrack, toddy mu 
and any other mtoncatmg drug they can lay their 
on Tne whole is then of&ed to Visonu Afterwa ^ w 
pman, or saonficer, who is generally a Brabrnmi 
all tastes the vanous kinds of meats and hquors mmsea, 


• It IS more eotteotly desenbed M * ths poww 
represented m some rf the muaj female fonna 
^t of the ffindus m ahoat ^ 

worship of saXti, though the forms of warship varywfflL “ 
^Xioetefw obserw the most disgnstuig ntes of ah -»> 
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then gives the others pemu^on to devour the rest. Men 
and vromen thexenpon begin to eat greedily, the same 
piece of meat passing from month to month, each person 
taking a bite, until it is finished. Then they start afresh 
on another }omt, which they gnaw in the same manner, 
tearing Ihe meat out of each other's months. When all 
the meat has been consumed, intoxicating liquors axe 
passed round, every one drinking without repugnance out 
of the same cup Opium and other drum disappear m 
a sumlai fashion They persuade themsmes that under 
these cucumstanoes they do not contract impuri ty by 
eating and dnnkuig m so revoltmg a maimer. Wlren 
they axe all compl^y intoxicated, men and women no 
longer keep apart, but pass the rest of the ni^t together, 
giving themselveB op without restramt to the grossest 
immorahty without any nsk of disagreeable consequences. 
A hosband who sees his wife m another man's arms cannot 


recall hw, noi has he the right to complain ; for at tiiose 
times_ every woman becomes common pixmerty. Perfect 
eam^t^ exists among all castes, and the Brahmm is not 
of higher caste than the Pansh. ^e celebration of these 
myatenous ntes may di&r sometimes in outward fowna, 
but in spmt they ace always equally abominable. Under 
certain (urcumstwoes the principal obleots winch form the 
saonfioe to aaiit axe a laxge vessel full irf native rum and 
a full-grown gal The lat^, stark naked, remains stand* 
mg m a most mdecent attitude. The goddess jSaiii is 
evoked, and is supposed to respond to we invitation to 
c^ and take uplw abode m the vessel of rum, and 
also m the gal’s body. 

A sacrifice of flowers, incense, sandalwood, coloured rice, 
^ j ^ ^fii^ted lamp is then o£5ned to these two objects ; 
and for tietveiiya a portion of all the viands that have been 

pr^red. This done, Brahmms, Sudras, Pariahs, boih men 

aM rromen, mtomoate themselveB with the rum which was 
weted to saM, all drinking firom the same cup in fairo i 
lb exchange pieces of the food that they are in the act of 
eating, and to put into one's own mouth what has just 
neen taken from another’s, are under these conditions 

Mentioned More^t to a Hindu who has been decently 

tamght np tins mode of dnnfaag a absohrtey Bbho*Mntr~DoBOT ^ 
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regarded ns acts of virtu© by the fanatios As um l, the 
mooting uinds up with the most rovoltang orey 
Without the salutary restramt of a healthy tone of 
morality, hoir can these people be expected to fight success- 
fully agomst the vehemence of their passions » And then, 
when they give way to unbndled Iwence, they think to 
stifle remorse by invcsling these hotnUe practices mth a 
religious clement, as if sacrilege could disguise their moral 
turpitude. Strange to say, it is the Bcahnuns, and rety 
often the women of tins caste, who are frequently the most 
ardent promoters of those Bacchanalian orgies. However, 
dobauones of this kind entail such heavy expenses as 
fortunately to provent their frequent recurrence 
Of course it is well known tliat most ancient nations 
had their own peculiar mystenous ntes, and that very few 
among them failed to woralup profligacy in some shape or 
other. Graeco ought weQ feel ashamed of the depranfy 
which pervaded the cuJitt* of a large number of her deihes 
Many ramains still exist, jBOTin^rrefutably thatthegrossest 
excesses defiled the temples oivcnus, Oe^, Bacchus, tsc , 
wlule the Persian Mitm and the Egyptian Osins were the 
objects of equally impure worship 
Holy Senpture tells us something of the abominations 
practised by the Canaanites m honour of Ban!, Baal-pc^ 
and Moloch, which brought down upon them such teraWe 
punishments. Thus we see that, all toe worid ov&, idolatry 
assumed much the same forms, for ignorance and fanaticism 
can have but one terminaiaon 
At the same time, toe Hindus, ocouBtomed as theyj^ 
to carry everything to extremes, appear to isro suipasstu 
all toe other nations of the world, both anoimt and modem 
in the unconscionable depravity with which so many 
toftir xehgioos ntes are impregnated. 


CHAPTER X 

Tbo Vadoof Oacapations of Brabauaa 
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rdi^oQB ezemses They would praform their ablutions 
*eigulady three tunes a day ; they would ofiEer the saonfice 
laUed waMha to theur ancestots, a ceremony which they 
^one luive the right to perform; they womd look after 
thw households, paymg particular attention to the educa- 
tion of their ohilcbren , and they would devote all thrar 
ieiBure moments to readme the Vedas and other sacred 
writings, to acquiring knomedge, and to meditation. But 
the poverty of many of their number, and the avance and 
ambition which are the mhng passions of each and all, 
^dude the possibihly of such a philosophical mode of 
existence. 


Naturally ounnmg, wily, double-tongued, and servile, 
they turn these most undesirable quahties to account by 
insinuating themselves everywhere; thwir mam object, 
upon whiw they expend the greatest ingenmty, being to 
gam access to the courts of prmoes or otiier people of nigh 
rank This end achieved, they quicldy gam, by their 
hypocntical conduct, the ajSection and confidence of those 
luo have received them; and very soon the best and 
most lucrative posts ate the reward of their piessmg atten- 
tions Thus it happens that the prune mimsters of Asiatic 
pnnoes axe almost always Brah^ns. Shut up in their 
palaces, and jilonged m voluptuous idleness, the nonunal 
rulers rarely give a thought to anything beyond the means 
of increasing their enjoyments, creating £re^ amusements, 
and givi^ new zest to thdr passions by ever-varying 
means l£e welfare of their people and the government 
of their country are very secondly considerationB, if not 
matters of mdinerenoe. Women, baths, perfumes, obscene 
dances, filthy songs, each in turn excite tiieir senses. Only 
flatterers of the lowest type and de^icable procurers are 
allowed to come near them, and these are always ready to 
apj^ud the dissolute vagaries of toeir master. 

That the Brahmins, thus raised to positions ^ importance 
at the courts of these slothful mid useless pnnoes, do not 
foreet then relatives and friends, can weD be imngtniMi 
Indeed they usually divide the most lucrative ofthesub- 


ordmate posts among them Ihus surrounded by creatures 
upon whom they can rely and who can also rely imon them 
a tamt collusion is established, by means of which each one 
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mental superiority of BRAHMINB 


^ m luB own department, ennoh hunaelf with wmadoMe 

oppresaion— qnaJitieB m wbdi mSk 
thoronghly weD taunedl 
onnnuig, mo» keen-witted, with 
talents for integne than other BEmdue, Brahmim 
necesaaiy even to the Mussulman pnnces «i8iii- 
w T®®’ j govern without their assistance. The 

^homedra rulOT genei»ny make a Bralmim then seoretaw 

of stote, through ‘iraose hands all the state oocreepondeace 
must pass Brahmins also frequently fifl the pontionB of 
M^tanes Md wnteis to the goTemors of provmoes and 
oistncts Generally speaking, the Mahomi»a »mB of India 
are so i^orant of the nrst pnnciples of pubho administia- 
* utterly unacqnamted with the simjdest roles 

u they axe obhged to have leconiSB to 

the Brahmins for ev«^hing that requires eshghteament 
and knowledm. In return, the latter know how to copy 
only too faitibfnlly the harsh and tyianmosl methods of 
the Mahomedans. When it is a question of plundenng the 

a le or extorting money from them, they employ auioo- 
vexations means, sometunes even going so nr as to 
resort to torture But they rarely obtain w Bsme hold 
over the Mahomedanjpnnoes that they do over those of 
their own rehgion. With the former raey remain at then 
posts until by endless peculation and extortion, either 
authorized or tacitly allowed, they contrive to amsss huge 
fortunes But the moment their wealtii heoomes a no* 
tonous fact, that moment their d’ag i 'aijB is oertein. They 
m their turn axe imprisoned, tortured, and forced to dis* 
gorge the nohes that they have so unjustly aoqnmd. 
However, some of them, foreseeing the fate that must befall 
the servants of such masters, a sharp look’oat, and 
place the frmt of their plunder in security, either by ke^ 
mg a part of it m some seotet hiding-plw, or I?' sendmg 
it away to some oountiy bej^nd the tyrant’s reaw. 

The Brahmins have also bem clever enough to wodc 
thmr way mto favour witii the great Bnropeon Poww 
that now governs India. They occupy the hij^best mo 
most Inorative posts m the different aaministofave bo^ 
and Government ofBces, as well as m the judicial courts or 
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Nie vanons distnots. In laot there is no bianoh of pnbhc 
admuusttation in which they have not made themselves 
indispensaMe. Thns it is nearly always Biahnuns who 
hold the posts of stth-coRectois of revenue, writers, copyists, 
ttamlators, treasurers, book-keepers, &o. It is especially 
difficult to do without their assistance m all matters con- 
nected with accounts, as they have a remukable talent for 
antlunetio. I have seen some men in the course of a few 
mmutes work out, to the last fraction, long and com- 
pbcated calculations, which would have tarn the best 
accountants m Europe hours to get through ^ 

Furthermore, their perfect knowledge of native opinion 
and of the ways m which it may be guided, to say nothing 
of the influence which they exercise over pnbhc fedmg by 
the pterogabvea of their birth, are qmte sufficient reasons 
to account for the readiness with which ibeir services are 
accepted In fact, the veneration and respect with which 
fbeu: feUow-count^men regard them shed, m the opmion 
of the vulrar, a kmd of reflected glory and digmty on the 
difieient Government offices in whidi they occupy sub- 
ordinate positiona. But woe to the Enropesn head of the 
office, who does not keep the strictest watch over the 
conduot of these said subordinates, or places unphcit con- 
fidence m them ' He will soon find himself the victim of 


and lucrative appmntments end by losmg thmr reputation, 
theu: honour, their position, and them fortune, all because 
tiiey left too much in tbs hands of tim Brahmins nnd^ 
tim, for whose misdeeds the Government held them 
responsible. In vam did these high officials ei^ust all 
their resources against the authors of their min ; impnson- 
ment and pumstent were equally meiectual &t of 
these peccant subordinates wotild rather ffie m irons than 
restore one farthmg of their ill-gottea gams 
One can well imamna that when Biahmios are launched 
in the turmoil of pmiho aflairs they soon lose si^t of the 
tehgiouB observances of their caste. Occupied with the 



I have known manv Europ^ holding most distaguishec 
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gOTornment of a kingdom or a provuico, they have neithet 
the time nor even the meh to give t^mBefves up to the 
evercise of thoir mtorminable religious ntes. As, however, 
they are in positions of authoniy and can dispense or witib- 
hold favours at their pleasure, no one dares to call attention 
to thmr n^ligence. It is sufficient if they conform m the 
more important matters. Their dignity releases than, 
without entaihng disagreeable consequences, from the 
necessity of attending to minor details Ibrmly convmced 
os they are of the truth of them favounte dictum that U> 
fill one's bdltf one mvsi play many parts, Brahmms are 
clevor at tuniing their han& to many xrays of earmng 
a livohhood. Some tahe up medicine, and it is said with 
considerable success Others become soldiers. In the 
Mnhjatta armies there are many Brahmins ; but I cannot 
bdieve that a military force composed of men of this caste 
could ever be very formidable. Bravery and cooraffl are 
foreign to their nature, and their education woma not 
tend to foster these soIdier-like quahties Neverthdess, 
there have been several Brahmin generals whose mmtaiy 
careers have not been without pory. Ifany Brahmms 
who are in trade, especially in the proviium of GfujOTt, are 
considered eicoflont men of business. Tnt^, however, 
who choose this wulk m life are rather looked 
by the rest of their caste, not so much on aocoimt or toro 
profession as merchants or shopkeeporSi but becaum 
the very small amount of attention which they wy w “ _ 
caste customs and observances Trade in it^““^^ 
Bidered at all degrading to a Brahmm, and ro ^ 


oidy there are many things which Brahmins aw 


operations, sneh. for instance, as ^ ‘^“^f’J^.if—rfunies, 
of sesamum, husked nee, hqmds of every kind, 
fruits, vegetables, poisons, honey, 

One almost invanably fin* 

of revenue, custom-honse offio^ wn^. 

vdlage Bohoolmasters, end 

They are very nseful as ^ 

detamed anywhere ; and to oorerned by 

of the large merchants, living m province gw 
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native imnees, emdoy tliam an ooohen or porters, and pay 
them v^ hig%, tonse onstom-house o&ceia have oraere 
to let everything that they carry pass through fne. This 
oallmg, though tenons, is by no means the least Incrative. 
Those ivho foUoir it tmvd ahnost free of expense, for along 
every mam road there are numerons hostelnea called 
chvUrmi, where Brahmins done have the nght to lodge, 
and where they are led gratuitously. The revenues wbioh 
these establishments derive from their landed properly, 
and the abundant dma which they receive, amply com- 
pensate the persons who manage them, and who are Brah- 
nuna also, for the expenses entailed by the ho^it^ty 
wboh they extend to their brethren. 




can play all sorts of parts and extricate themselves from 
the modi difficult positions, render them pecnhaily well 
fitted to act as spies in time of war, dwaya simposmg that 
you can be sure that they are not serving both parties, 
a caoumstanoe which often happens without any one being 
the wiser. Poverty or self-mteest sometimes lednoee them 
to occupy poations which are very derogatoi^ to their 
mustaouB mrth. Thus sometimeB they are seen acting aa 
danmng-mastera to oourtosaoa attachra to &e aervice of 
TO temples Others become coohs j hut when they are 
reduced to this latter cdlmg, and serve mastere of intAnni. 
these latter undertake never to tonoh the vess^ 
their cook uses m prepamm the food. The code 
•m serve the food when it is ready, but mil not remove 
whd 18 left after the med is over. What the 
took prepaiee and touches is pure for hu master, but 
what tto maater touches is impure and would defile the 
took Some oven demean themselves so far as to ba 
wuhermen and water-oamers for peraoiiB of their own 
caste, and even nndertals to peifonn ^ very 
WMitemenle of domesbo aervice. 

Snprttion, whioh exercises such an important infincTi,.. 
thtroghoat the whole of India, also aioi* great resources 
to ftose m seaioh d a means of hvehhoed. An illness. 

» tau, a law-suit, a ftedi undertakmg, a newly built house! 
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a Iiad omen, an unpleasant dream, and a thousand other 
similar things, are all occasions on Trhi<^ their etedulouB 
neighbours come running to them for advice, and for which 
they make them pay as dearly as possible. The ffindn 
Almanac, about the composition of which 1 have already 
^okon, has always an answer or a remedy for everything 
Brahmins are never at a loss for an answer, no matter 
on what pomt they may be consulted. Clever dnur- 
latans that they ore, they malm their various caloulabons 
with the utmost gravity ; and to give greater weight to 
them words they bewilder their cheats with stones invented 
on the spur of the moment, which they tell with portentous 
emphasis. For, I repeat again, as aroh-impostors th^ are 
absolutely unrivalled Bvery Hindu is an ad^ at dis* 
guising the truth ; but on this pomt the Brahmin far 
excels every otier caste. Indeed, this vice has bmome so 
deiq^ly engrained, that, fat from bemg ashamed of it, they 
regard it on tJie eontrary as a subject for oxnltabm and 
vamty. I once had a long conversation with two of tn^ 
Brahnuns who gam their hvmg at the expense of the 
credulous pnbho, and they ended by agreeing with me 
os to tho supenonty of the Ghnstian lehgion over tne 
absurdities of their own theogony. ‘ All that you say is 
reasonable and true,’ tii^ repeated several times, nu* 
then,’ I rephod, ‘if all that I say is “asonahle wd tro^ 
it follows tW all that you say to the people 

I ’ * That also is true, they admitted , 


xnen ogam, nameiy, m 

also past-masters, is also a great ^ find 

Sow^ proud and haughiy they may ho, ^ 

any difficdty m grovellmg. m 

at the feet of any one from whom they 

gam some advantage Thi^y attach am 

to the great merohants or other n«* 

never bred of playing the rOe of » 

They know ^ In?SattiiiSr|^ 

to attack him at his m3. 

turn this knowledge to the best posohle aeeouw. 
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grossest flattery, verging on the absurd, is what is most 
pleasing to 'Uie ears of their modest patrons, and u ^e 
surest way of loosening the latter's parse-stnngs. But the 
most inexhaustible mine of wealth to Brahmms is their 
region. As chief pnests they ezermse the highest func- 
tions, and consequently d^ve almost all the profit. In 
certam famous temples, such as Tuupati, Eamesweram, 
Jaganath (Puri) and others, thousands of Brahmins live 
on the revenues with which these temples ate endowed. 

Those who cannot find means of ezistenoe in their native 
country go and seek their fortunes dsewhere, often Journey- 
mg as much as two hundred miles from their famihes. 
E^atnation is a very smaU matter to them, and they 
never hesitate to accept it if there is anything to be ganiAd 
by it. 


OEAFEER XI 


Bdigiom Toletanee amongst the Biahmins —Their TnSiffur w uw ^th 
lerairi to theit ovn B^gnm.— Their Snhhme Ideas of the Deity.— 
A Oompanson hetsreen them and the 6te^ l^osophers.— 
State of CSmstunity. — The Fiditical Inttdexanca and Ignorant 
Fresomptum of BraEmms 


I HA.vn already said that the general feehng amongst 
Brahnnra is that all &eHindn deities onght to receive an 
otpw share of attention and worship, mnce ^ey are not 
one to another. The quarrels and wars 
which ratwhde toe* place between these deities were 
duration, and have in no wise prevented 
hving smoe then in perfect amiiy together. I have 
also remarked that in oonaequence of thb the jneater 


aeotTOes who devote themselves to the worship of one par- 
ootUM deity md pay little or no attention to the ot&rs, 
the grou^ that th^ are inferior and subordinate to 
which they prefer. But are these self- 
S “ devoted to the reh^ of their 

o^tty ^ to the worship of these dmties % Well, though 
aaertm may appear paradoxioal, I should say thlt, 

smallest 

ount of faith in tiiein. It is by no means nnconun mi 
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to hear them speaking of their gods in terms of the moat 
utter contempt. When they ore displeased mth their idols 
they do not soruple to upbraid them fiercely to their faces, 
at the same time heaping the aosaest insults upon thm, 
with every outward gesture and sign of anger and resent 
ment. In foot, there is absolutely no limit to the Idas- 
phemies, curses, and abuse which they hurl at them under 
these oiroumsttmces 

There is a well-known Hindn proverb whioh sajs, ‘A 
temple mouse fears not the gods * This exactly ap^es to 
the Brahmins, who enter their temples without showmg the 
slightest sign of serious thought or respect for the divmities 
who ste enshnned in them Indeed, they often seem to 
<^ose these particular places to quarrel and to fight in 
Even while pe^rmmg their numerous tehgiouB foolenes, 
ftintr bebavionr shows no mdication of fervour or leal 
devotion. As a matter of fact, their lehgionB devotion 
or diminishes in proportion to the amount of 
profit they expect to make out of it, and it also depends 
on the amount of pubhmty suxronnduig them. Tmse 
deities who do not oontnbnte towards the welfare of their 
votaries here below only reooive vmy oarelese and per 

their gods are so ndiculous and so ex- 


> Any one who u fesuliar with the vemBOdew ol 
they contain an immenae nnmher of tonne of ebnae, 
traordmaiy, and to abominably obso^ that ** 
to find their counterpart in any Bilhiiggato of 
diBBneting expreeeions are so greatly to tte taste of me 
^b^tent with their own w^-endowed 
learn and anptopnate all the bad 
ouerrelB with the foraiguerB who lire a^^ them 

with them g^B. which » nsnally iSe »bb ^en ^ 
rocei^favonrable answer to tteir 

ni.- mfLviv oiifctvAM AxnrBBtionB OZ 1820 . 
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travagoat that it is not surmung that the Btahmins axe 
at heart oonsoioQs of the ahsurdity of worshppng such 
beings Theie is, theiefoxe, very httte danger incntxed in 
ndicnliDg the gods m the presence of Brahnuns. Very 
often they agree with the scoffer, and even enlarge upon 
what he has said. Meuiy Brahnuns can repeat by heart 
songs and verses that treat with very scanty reject the 
divinities which they worship so ostentatiously in pubho, 
while thdr audience listen without any sign of msapproval. 
l^hnuns have no fear of snoh oonduot callmg forth either 
reproof or pumshinent The Sudras, who ure more nm]^e 
uid credulous than the Brahnuns, would not be so indulgent 
under amular droumstances, and it would be particuLurly 
imprudent to ndioule any partioular god of theirs mthe 
presence of those who ate specially devoted to him. 

There is another hictor which must be taken into account 
m estimating the scanty veneration which they pay thdr 
gods, to whom nevertheless self-mterest, eduoatum, custom, 
and respect for pubho opimon obhge them to dismay out- 
waid r^pect ; and that is the dear and piedse imowledp 
which most of them must have gleaned from their books 
of a ' God who is the Author aM Creator of all tiungs , 
eternal, immaterial, onmipresent, indepssident, in all things 
blessed, exempt £r^ pam and care , the spmt of Ixnth, 
the source of all justice ; governor, dispensator, and re- 
lator of all things; perfect in wisdom and biowledge; 
without shape or countenance, without lumt, without 
nature, without name, without caste, xrithout parentage , 
of an absolute punty which excludes all pasdon, all 1^, 
all oomproxmse? 

All these guahfioations and many others which ore not 
less chaxactenstio axe translated htwally from tiieir books, 
and are used by Brahmins to explain the Snpieme Bemg, 
to whom they sometimes mve name of PbradraAma, 
ParaiRototo, &o. Is it cremhle that, knowing t^, they 
can seriously bestow the title of gods on the wnost count- 
less number of animate and inanimate tlungs wbiob foxm 
the chief objeols of the vulgar cult * It foilows, 
that they ought to confine their worship to this supreme 
and unique Bemg, of whom they still retain such a sublime 
perception. There appears to be no donbt whatever 
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^eir Brabmiii ancestors worshipped only this one Supreme 
Being , bat with the lapse or tune they fell Tiotuns to 
idolatry and superstition, and, shutting their eyes to t^ 
light tW they possessed, stifled the voice of oonsaenoe 
Was it not for the same reason that God pronounced that 
condemnation of which the Apostle St. Fanl speaks m the 
Epistle to the Romans against certain philosophers of his 
time, who knowi^ly rejected the tmth ( Is not this the 
reason why the ]raahniins of to-day are given over, hito 
those philosophers of old, to all the sins of a perverse irill 
and to the many hinds of vice and corruption with which 


they are i 


and from which other castes are more or 


less exempt, seeing that they possess stronger faith 1 
It is true tWt Brahmins are not the only philosophers 
who have been induced by purely worldly considerations 
to hide the greatest and most important of truths from 
their fellow-men They ore only following in the stem 
of the philosophers of ancient Greece Even Socrates 
greatest of them all, whose ideas on the subject of the Dmly 
wore almost as perfect as those which have been 8*^ ? 
by revelation, never dared to avow them opem and, 
although he thoroughly recognized ^ the absiitoii^ ® 
pg g ii.Tiwiti, he mainti^ed the prmoiple that evoiy one sncni 
tdlow the lehgion of his oonntry. . . v * 

Hato. his isciple, who was so distrwed ttat 
and all the other countries of the world shomd M 
over to a false and dissolnte religian, Md who 
Socrates, beheved in the true God, 
truths which ebould not be disoloBed to the oo 

whole world, os Bossuet says, 
tune in the eame error , and truth, jay! 

remamed captive and dared not appear m it 

ThoTwho Lew and behaved m trae ^ Joug^* 
suflioient to worship Him “ the 

was no harm m paying outward respert to wo 

S of the war]/ ^R^vdataon had not J^tp^ed 

ideas on this subject Jiw 5“ SpS ^ ^ 
v&rv small comer of the world ^ ^ 

SS God were only to be seen in Bmall numbers 

temple of Jerusalem. 
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Bat thete is one essential difierence between these ancient 
ph^sophexs and the modem Eindns : the foxmer were few 
m namoer, and locked the necessary means and mfiaence 
which would have enabled them to make on impression on 
the moltitade and successfully combat the eixois into 
which it had fallen ; whereas the Brahmins, owing to their 
numbers and to the high estimation in which they are hold 
by the pubho, could easily, if they wished, and if their 
interests and their vices were not opposed thereto, over- 
throw the entire edifice of idolatry tl^ughont the whole 
of India, and substitute the knowledge and worship of 
the true God, of whom they already possess so p^ect 
an idea. 

Brahmins do not confine themselves to professing devotion 
to all the Hmdu deities. Though the wes of meir caste 
forbid their indulgmg in any outward signs of worship to 
the gods of other nations, one of the pruunples taught m 
their books and recognized by them is that, among the 
many different religions to be fonnd thzonghoirt the world, 
and which they csMAnantaveda, tbere is not one that should 
be despised condemned. They might even entertain 
some feeling of respect for Mahomedanism, encumbered 
though it is with so muoh outward form and omemony, 
and with the many superstilaons with which the Indian 
Mahomedans have invested it, had not the harsh and 
oppressive rule of the latter, as well as their open con- 
t^pt for the civil and rehgious institntionB of the rest of 
the inhabitants, made their persons and thc^ religion equally 
odious to the Bindus. 

The Ghnstian reh^n oonmiands the approbation of 
Biahmms m several xespeols Tiiey admire its pure 
holy morahty; but, at the same time, they Iwld that 
some of its precepts are beyond man’s power of fulfilment, 
and that its sublimely high standard of moialily is only 
smtable for persons leading a contemplative life, who have 
retned from the world and axe oonsequentty from 

Its temptations. On the other hand, as Chnstiamty con- 
demns most of their customs and auperstiiions, it has on 
Hat account become most hateful to them. The Hindu 
who embraces it is not considered to belong to the nn-rpa 
tation as themselveB, because ha new rdigion forces him 
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to reject those onstoms and mootices xthioh they icgaid as 
the link binding them oil indissolubly together. 

Hoirevcr, it must bo confessed that if, in these latter 
days, idolatrous Hindus have shonm a gteator avotston to 
the Christian religion as they became better acquainted 
with Europeans, the result must bo attnbuted solely to 
the bad conduct of the latter How could the Hmdus 
think well of this holy tclt^oa, when they see those who 
have been brought up in it, and who come from a country 
where it is the only one tlmt is pubhdy professed, openly 
violating its precepts and often making its dootnnes the 
subject of sarcasm and silly jests f It is cunous to note 
that the Brahmin does not bebevo in his religion, and yet 
he otttnardly observes it; while the Chnstian behoves m 
his, and yet ho docs not outwardly observe it What a sad 
and shameful conk'ast 1 

Before the character and bobavionr of Europeans became 
weU known to these people, it seemed possible that Chns* 
tiamty might taho root amongst them Little by httle it 
was overcoming the numberless obstacles which the pre' 
judices of the country continaaUy placed in its wny. Soverol 
missionaries, ommatod by a truly opostolio zeol, had pene- 
trated into the intenor of the country, and thm, by con- 
forming sorupuloudy to all the usages and customs of the 
Brahmins— in tboir dotlung, food, oonvetsabon, and genraal 
conduot m hfe — ^had managed to win the attention of the 
people, and by dint of peiseveranoe had succeeded m 
gaming a hearing. Their high character, talents, and 
virtues, and above all their perfect dismterestedness, 
obtained for them the countenance end support of even 
the native pnnees, who, agreeably surpnsed at the novelty 
of their tcachmg, took these extraordinary men under 
then: protection, and gave t^m hberty to preach toeir 
rehgion and make what prosdytes they could 

It is a well-known fact that Jtobert A Nobilibns, a 
of the bimons Cotdmal Bellannm, and founder of tM 
Mission at Madura, where he died at the begmmng of the 
last century, converted nearly 100,000 idoTaters m that 
very kmgdom Hta contemporary, the Jesuit Bnto, bap- 
tize 30,000 heathens in the oountry of tbe^ Mars^, 
where he finally gamed the crown of martyrdom ine 
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misnon&nes scattered about the other provinces of the 
Peninsula also laboured hard, and with the greatest success, 
to extend Christianity amongst the Hindus.^ The French 
Mission at Fondicbeny numbered 60,000 native Christians 
m the province of Arcot, and was daily making further 
progress when the conquest of the country by Europeans 
took place — a disastrous event as far as the advance of 
Christianity was concerned. Having witnessed the immoral 
and disorderly conduct of the Europeans who then overran 
the whole country, the Hmdus would hear no more of 
a rebgion which appeared to have so httle mfluence over the 
behavtonr of those professing it, and who had been brought 
up in its tenets ; and their prejudice against Chnstiamty 
has gone on increasing steadily day by day, as the peode 
became more famihar with Europeans, until it hn^y 
received its death-blow. For it is certainly a foot that 
for the last sixty years very few converts have been made 
m India, lliose still remaimng (and their numbmr is daily 
dinunished by apostasy) are mostly the descendants of 
the original converts made by the Jesmt missionanes 
About mghty years ago there must have been at least 
1,200,000 native Christians in the Peninsula, while now, at 
the vmy utmost, they amount to but one-half of that number. 

This holy rehg^on, which, when it was first introduced 
into India about 300 years ago, had only such obstacles 
as indifierence or deep-rooted superstition to contend with, 
IS now looked upon with unconquerable aversion. A re- 
spectable Hmdu who was asked to embrace the Ohristinn 
E^mon, woidd look upon the sn^stion either as a joke, 
or el» as an insult of the deepest ^e. To such an extreme 
IS this hatred now carried in some parts, that were a Hindu 
of good repute to be on mtimate terms with ChnstianB, he 
would not dare own it in pubbe 

A Hmdu who embraces Chnstianity nowadays must 
make up his nund to lose everything that makes life 
pleasant. He is henceforth an outcast from society. He 
most renounce his patrimony, his right to inherit, his 
father, mother, wife, children, and friends^. He is aban- 
doned and shunned by every one. 

* The law now xeoognues a oonvert’s to hie shan of the fSinilv 

proper^.— E d ' 
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Enropmus shonld indeed blnsh and ta^e shame to them- 
Bdves when they see to what depths of degradation and 
abasement the lehgion of their mthers has sunk in this 
wun^ through the miseonduot and bad example of their 

But to return to the matter m hand many people 
have attnbuted to narrownundedness and intolerance toe 
raoessivB care which Brahmins take to exclude strangers 
tom tomr temples and rehgious ceremonies For my part, 
1 think that thOT only motive is to seonie themselves tom 
the Mproaw of men who, from the way m which they hve, 
and from the clothes which they wear, are in their eyes in 
a perpetoal state of defilement In the course of my travels, 
chance has rametimes brou^t me to the door, or into the 
ramosure, of one of their large temples, just when a crowd 
had asBembled to ^tness some Boknm coreiuoiiy or pro- 
cession, and givmg way to cunosily, I have stopped to fook 
on at my leisure. On such occasions the Brammns them- 
^VBs have sometimes invited me to enter their temple, 
being satisfied as to my manner of hving and conduct , an 
honour which, out of respect to my caSing, I always felt 
bound to dedme 

_When I had to build or restore a ohurch, it was very 
often from Brah mi ns that I obtained the site and the 
necessary materials , and when I did occasionally meet 
with opposition in the pubho discharge of my rehgious 
duties, it was never due to Brahmins, but to fanatical 
Shanes, to rehgious mendicants, and to other vagabonds 
who are always wandenng about the country 
But if Brahmins cannot with any justice be accused of 
mtolerance in the matter of rehgion, the same can certainly 
not be said in regard to their mvil usages and customs 
On these pomts they are utterly unreasonable. We have 
already seen many proofs of this in the preceding chapters, 
and what I am now about to add will form a fitting seguel 
It IS part of their pruunples to avoid and despise strangers. 

* In hiB Leltert on tht State tff Ohmtiatutg in Indta tbe Abbt goes 
into the whale of this question at great length , bnt he ascribes to Biah* 
numcal mflnence, rather than to Anglo^mdiw inunoiahty, the chief 
oanse of *the impossibility of making real oonverts to ChnstiaDity 
among the natme of India ’ — ^Eo 
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The gignB of affeobon, friendship, and even respect which 
they Bomebmes show them ate only hypocnbcal, their 
mobve bemg enbxely that of self-int^est. H a European 
were to come and tell me that he had found amongst the 
Hmdas a really dismterested fnend, 1 should without 
hesitabon predict, while ptyine his simphcily and excess 
of confidence, that sooner or later his pretended friend 
would deceive and betray him. 

Bemg fufiy persuaded of the superlabve merits of their 
own manners and customs, the Hmdus think those of other 

S le barbarous and detestable, and quite moon^bble 
real civihzabon. This ndioulous pnde ana these 
absurd preju^ces have always been so deeply ingramed 
m them, that not one of the great dynastic changes that 
have taken ]^ace in India in modem bmes has been able 
to effect the smallest change in their mode^ of thinkmg 
and acting. Thou^ they have had to submit to various 
conquerors who have proved themselves to be their superiors 
m courage and bravery, yet, m spite of this, they have 
always oonridered themselves infihitdiy their supenois in 
the matter of avibzabon. 

The Mahomedans, who can tolerate no laws, no customs, 
and no rehgion but their own, used every advantage which 
conquest gave them m a vam attempt to force their rehgion 
on the people who had sncoumbed to them almost without 
resistance. But these same Bindus, who did not dare to 
complam when they saw thdr wives, their <^drmi, and 
eveiything they held most dear cam^ off by these fierce 
conquerors, th^ country devastated by fire and sword, 
them tenses destroyed, their idols demohshed ; these same 
Hmdus, 1 say, only di^a^ some sparks of enex^ when 
it became a quesbon m changmg th^ customs to those 
of their oppressors. Tan centimes of Ma^medan rule, 
during wbiw bme the conquerors have tried alternately 
cajolery and violence m order to establish their own fniiih 
and them own customs amongst the oonqnered, have not 
sufficed to shake the steadfast constancy of the nabve 
inhabitants. Bnbes of dimibes and honouis, and tibe fea r 
of annoj^oe and loss or posibon, have bad but a shght 
efiteot on them, and that confined to a few Brahmins. 
Indeed, the dommant race has bad to yield, and has eveii 
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been forced to adopt some of the rchgious and mvil practioes 
of the conquered people 

It 18 true that the tyrannical way in which the Maho- 
medans have always governed this mild and gentle people 
was not calculated to concihate them , but perhaps we 
fame IS not far distant when the Ehndus may see themselves 
dehvered from the iron yoke which has weighed so long 
upon them. As a rule they care bttle for the troubles 
and ills of this life, but it would be difficult for them to 
forget all the misenes that their iiihmn».o masters have 
heaped upon them. 

The Brahmins m particular cherish an undying hatred 
agamst the Mahomedans The reason of this is that the 
latter think so hghtly of the pretensions of these so-called 
gods of the earth , and, above all, the Mahomedans do not 
scruple to display hearty contempt for their ceremomes 
and customs generally Besides, the haughty Mnssulmans 
can vie with them m pnde and insolence Yet there is 
this difference the arrogance of a Mussulman is based 
only on the pohfacal authonty with which he is mvested, 
or on the eminence of the rank that he occupies , whereas 
the Brahmm’s supenonty is inherent m himsdf, and it 
remams mtect, no matter what his condition m life may 
be. Rich or poor, unfortunate or prosperous, he always 
goes on the pnnciple engrained in him that he is the most 
noble, the most excellent, and the most perfect of all created 
beings, that all the rest of mankind are infimtely beneath 
him, and that there is nothmg m the world so snbhuie or 
so admirable as his oustoms and practices 

With regard to any spemol eimbitions of wisdom, par- 
facularly in the province of learning, it would be inmossiblB 
to persuade Bi^mins that &ere are men outsife then 
caste who ore capable of dispufang the first place with 
them As for the industrial or aesthefao arts, they look 
upon them as beneath their attrition FrobabW the gross 
Ignorance of the greater number of the Mohomeuan natives 
of Badia, who are not even capable of drawing up theu 
own almanac, may have helped to contnbute to we good 
opimon that Brahmins have of themselves , but, on the 
otW hand, if the MahomedEms had any hon^y of feeling 
at all, would they not drop some of this tidiouloas boasting. 
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oonadering the immense and mcontestable superiotit j that 
the many Europeans who hve in this counl^ have over 
them < The Brahmms, on the other hand, far from acoept- 
mg this supenority, scornfully repudiate anything that they 
hear m regard to the ingenious contrivances and useful 
discoveries which have made such giant strides in Eunme 
of late years Nothing tiiat has not been discovered oy 
Brahmins, and nothing that is not to be found m their 
boohs, would be considered worthy of one moment’s atten- 
tion on their part. You may often meet witili men of the 
Brahmin caste who, from some interested motive or other, 
have learnt European languages and understand them 
thraoughly, but you never find m their ban^ a book 
written in one of these languages, and no one could ever 
persuade them that such a book contained anythmg useful 
which they did not already know, or which was not to be 
found m one of their boom No doubt frank and fnendly 
relations between them and educated Europeans may in 
time overcome this absurd and inespbcable perverseness , 
but nothing leads one to hope that they ever seek to 
estabbsh such relations^. 

How, indeed, could a Brahmin or any other Hindu have 
any real feelings of fnenddbip or esteem for Europeans so 
long as the latter contmue to eat the flesh of the sacred 
cow, which a Hmdu considers a much more heinous offence 
than eating human flesh, so long as he sees them with 
Panahs as domestio servants, and so long as he knows tiint 
they have immoral relations with women of that de^ ^i sed 
caste ? He, it must be remembered, considers liitnBAlf 
defiled and obliged to punfy himself by bathing if so much 
m the shadow of one of these Ponims is thrown across 
mm How, indeed, could he feel well dimosed towards 
Europeans when he sees them give way without shame or 
remorse to drunkenness, which to him is the most dis- 
gustmg of vices, and which, were he to be but once publicly 
convicted of it, would brmg upon him the most serious 
consequence * Bow can he respect Europeans when he 
sees their invM on terms of the most mlamate familiarity 
with then husbands, bemg equally mtemperate, and 
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dnoKing, laughing, and joking Tnth other men, and, ahova 
all, danomg mth them : ho, m nrhoso presence a mfe dare 
not even Bit, and to whom it is inconceivable tiiat any 
woman, unless she ho a concubine or a prostitute, could 
even think of indulging m such pastimes ? ]^w, again, 
could he mix with Europeans ivhen ho sees their clothing, 
which in shape alone seems to him to savour of indecency 
by shouing too much of the human form, and of whidi so 
many artimes, such as shoes, boots, gloves, are made from 
the skms of animola * ho, who cannot understand how 
any decent man could handle, wear, or even touch these 
remains of dead ammals without shuddeiug with dis- 
gust 1 


CHAPTER Xn 

The Morality of Brahmina — Their Deceit and Dusimnlation —Their 
Want of XUial Devotion —Their Ineontiaeneo — Omoct of their 
Depravity, — ^Unnatural Offences —Outward Dcconey — The Chastity 
of their Women, — ^Brahmin Methods of Boveago -Brahmin Selfish- 
ness 

Box are the Brahmins, who are so easQy shooked at the 
sms and vices of others — are they themselves exempt from 
all human weaknesses I Are their mon^ urcproachahle 1 
Oh, for from it 1 hly pen would refuse to describe oU their 
wrong-doings ; hut, so fiw os is rossible, 1 will try to give 
a dear and impartial, sketch of worn 
I think that we may take as their greatest vices the 
untrustworthmess, deceit, and double-deahng which I have 
so often had occasion to mention, and which are common 
to all Hindiis It is qmte impossible to fathom^ tbdr 
minds and discover what they really mean ; more inmos- 
Bible, indeed, than with any other race He would indeed 
be a fool who relied on thesr promises, protestationB, or 
oaths, if it were to their interest to hr«i£ them _ All the 
same, I do not think that th^ vices are innate in them 
It must be lemembored that they have always been until 
quite recently under the yolm of masters who had 
to all sorts of orifices to oppress and despoil them 
timid Hindu could think of no better expement witii wmon 
to defend himself than to meet ruse with ruse, dissimulatioD 
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'nrith diBBunxilation, and fraud \ntli fraud. The prolonged 
use of weapons for wbidi excuse may be found in then 
natural desue to resist the oppression of their rulers, ended 
by becoming a habit which it is now unpossble for them 
to get rid of. An almost unconqueraMe propensity to 
theft is also to be noticed amongst the imndus T^ey 
never let shp an opportnmty of stealing, un^s they think 
they are likely to be found out. Wiw thmn honesty is 
always secondary to their own personal interest, ^e 
natom sentiments of filial respect and devotion, the 
foundation of all other virtues and the first link in the 
social chain, exercise very little influence over a Brahmin’s 
children ^e outward wow of love and reject that they 
occasionally make is purdy formal, and means nothing. 

Young children wiU obey their father, because they fear 
punishment if they do not ; but they will overwhelm their 
mother with abuse, and will insult her grosdy, even going 
so far at times as to strike hm. When they grow older 
they fail to respect even their father, and it oftw happens 
that he is obhged to mve way to his sous, who have made 
themselves masters of the house Strange to say, nowhere 
are parents fonder of their children than thq^ are in India ; 
but this fondness usually degenerates mto weakness. If 
the children are good, they are extravagantly praised ; if 
they are naughty, their parents show the utmost mgenuity 
m findin g excuses fox them The mild punishments that 
then nau^tmess or disobedience brmgs down upon tlimw 
invariably m on the side of lemenoy. The parents do not 
dare to whip them or scold them sbatjdy, or even infliot 
any punishment that they would be litoly to feel. The 
father and mother content themselves with malnug fflcWA 
remonstrances about their bad behaviour, and u tVmgn 
produce no effect, they leave them to grow up in tlinir 
evil ways. The few sensible parents who show more firm . 

and severity with their children are met with a show 
of temper. Sons do not hesitate to resist the paTAnta l 
anthonty, and threaten to escape it by tanning away and 
hving elsewhere. This threat rarely fads to produce the 
desired effect ; the parents’ seventy melts away and they 
DMome passive witnesses of the disorderly conduct of 
their eons, who, encouraged by this first victory, end by 
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becoming absolute masters of the house One must, how- 
ever, do them the justice to say that, after having thus 
gained the mastery over their paientB,they tt^ great care of 
them, as a general rule, and see that they want for nothmg 
in their old age But I fancy that in acting thus they ore 
moved less by fihal afiectaon than by considerations of 
what the world will say. In the case of such ^ilt children, 
subjected as they ore from their earliest youth to influences 
which prematnrmy devdop the latent germs of passion 
and vice, the knowledge ox evil always conies before t^ 
first dawnmgs of reason At the time of iheir hves when, 
according to the laws of nature, the passions should remam 
tmawokened, it is not at all nnusual to find children of 
both sexes familiar with words and actions which axe 
revolting to modesty The instincts whidh ate excited at 
an early age by the nudity in winch Ihey remam till they 
are seven or eight years old, the licentious conversation 
that they ate always hearing around them, the lewd songs 
and obs^e verses that their parents debght m teachmg 
them as soon as they begin to talk, the disgusting ei^tes- 
sions which they learn am use to the delight of those who 
hear thorn, and who applaud such expressions as witti- 
cisms: these ate the mundations on which the young 
children's education is laid, and such are the earhest impres 
sions which they receive 

Of course it is utmeoessary to say that, as they get older, 
incontinence and all its attendant vioes morease at the 
same time It rerdly seems as if most of the rdigions 
and civil institutions of India were only mvented for the 
puixiose of awakening and exciting passions towards which 
they have already such a strong natural tendency. The 
shameless atones about their deities, the frequent recur- 
rence of special feast-days which ore celebrated everywhere, 
the allegoncal meanmg of so many of their everyday 
customs and usages, we public and mvate buildmgs 
whi(di are to be met with everywhere oeanng on ften 
walls some disgusting obscemty, tne many rebgious servi^ 
in which the pnnci;^ part is played by prostitutes, who 
often malm even the temples theinwves thesoenMof their 
abominable debauchery ; all these thinra seem to »» owou- 
lated to excite the lewd imagination of the inhabitants ot 
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this tropical ooontay and give them a strong impetns 
towards bbotmism. 

In order to prevent the consequences of this ptecocions 
sensuality, parents must hasten to marry their children 
as early as possible. Yet marriage under these cncum* 
stances does not always prove a very powerful restramt. 
Nothing 18 more common than for a married man to keep 
one or more concubmes away from his home, m a separate 
establishment, accordmg as his pecuniary mrcumstancra 
permit state of afiairs is paiticularly common in 

large towns, where it is so much easier to keep it a secret 
from the legitimate wife, and thus avoid the domestic 

S narrels and dissensions wUch are the natural consequences. 
Feverthdess, even in the oountcy, the jealousy of a wife 
is rarely a mndtauce to a husband’s profligacy. She may 
try m vain to bnng hum back by remonstrancses and threats ; 
in vam she may leave her home and take refuge with her 
parents. Her faithless husband recaJls her and maybe 
swears to behave better in future. But she is soon deceived 
again ' She soon finds herself deserted once more ; and 
finalfy she must perforce resign hmself to seeing, hearing, 
and Bufienng everything without making any further com* 
plamt 

And after all, is it surprising that hberianism and all its 
consequences prevail in a country where the pasrions have 
so many incentives and such ample opportumties of satis* 
f^on ! Look at the crowd of widows in the pnme of 
life who ore forbidden to remarry, and who are only too 
^dy to yidd to the temptations by which they axe assailed. 
Modesty and virtue place no restrictions on them; thmr 
only fear is that their misconduct may be found out. Con- 
sequently, abortion is thoir mvanabie resource to prevent 
Slum a contingency, and they practise it without the 
suf^test scruple or remorse Tame is not a woman amongst 
thi^ who does not know how to bnne it about. This 
o^ns crime, so revolting to all natural feehng, is of no 
importance in the eyes of the Hindns. Accordmg to their 
view, to destroy a bring that has never seen the h^t is 
^esser evil than that a woman sbonld be dishimonxed. 
JHie crimes of these unnatural mothers do not always, 
however, go unpumshed; many of them fall viotims to 
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the violent remedies whioh they employ to get nd of their 
shame But should these remedies fail in havmg the 
desired e£^, and the women be no longer able to oonceaJ 
their condition, th^ give out that th^ are gomg to mate 
a pilgnmage to Benares, which is a very mvoiinte form 
of devotion amongst Biahmms of both sexes Then 
having chosen a ducreet compamon m whom they can 
confide, they start on their Journey; but the supposed 
pilgnmage comes to an end m a neighbounng village, at 
the house of some relative or ficiend, who hmps them to 
live in seclusion until such time os the child shall be bom. 
They then hand over the result of their misconduct to 
any one who will take charge of it, and return to the bosom 
of their fanuly. 

Besides these sources of dqnravily which are common 
to all castes, there axe a great many othms peouhor to the 
Brahmins Many of th^ possess aboauaable books in 
which the most mthy and disgusting forms of debauchery 
ore systematioally described and taught These boote 
also treat of such matters as the art of giving vanety to 
sensual pleasures, the decoction of beverages cmculated to 
excite tte passions, or renew them when exhausted. They 
also contain recipes for philtres, which are supposed to 
have the property of inspinng unholy love. The courte' 
sans of the country oftmi have recourse to these potions 
in the hope of retaining the affections of those whom they 
have enslaved, mixing them secretly in the food of their 
victima I am told that the ingr^ents of which these 
potions are composed would inspire the latest hbertme 
with disgust ana horror for bis mistress if it ever came to 
his knowledge. 

To have any connexion with a courtesan, or wiih an 
unmarried person, is not considered a form of wickedness 
in the eyes of the Brahmins, tUese men, who look upon 
the violation of any trivial custom as a hemous sm, see no 
harm m tte most outrageous and hcentious excesses. It 
was prmcijKdly for their use that the dancers and prosti- 
tutes who ate attached to the service of the temries were 
ongmally entertained, and they may often be nearo to 
intone the foUowmg soandalons hne . — 

Vat/a tlaruanam pun^tn papa niuanam / 
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which meonB, *To have mtercouise with a prostitute is 
a virtue which tekes away sm^ ' 

Adulteiy on the port of a woman, though it is con- 
sidered shameful aha is condemned m Brahnunical law, 
IS punished with much less severity m their caste than m 
many others. So long as it is kept a secret it is regarded 
as a matter of very smah importance. It is the ptmhcity 
of it which IS the sm If it becomes known the husband 
are the first to conixadict any gossip that may be current 
m order to avoid any scandal or disagreeable consequences. 

However, the shame and dishonour which are the in- 
evitable consequences of sms of this nature, and which 
axe also reflected on the families of the culprits, serve as 
a check to a great many and keep them in the path of 
virtue. Those who succumb to an irresistible temptation 
are generally clever enough to mvent expedients to hide 
then weakness from spit^ul eyes. But woe to those who 
have been so im^dent or so cordess as to fail to Mde 
their misdeeds. There is no insult that ohontable persons 
of then own sex will not heap upon them, and if the least 
quaxiel arises amongst them this would be the first thing 
brought up against them. Their confusion under these 
oircnmstances proves a warmng to others to be more 
ciroumspect, or, at any rate, to save appearances at all costa. 

But the depravity of the Hindus does not end here. 
There are depths ox wickedness a thousand tunes more 
horrible to which the greater number of them axe not 
ashamed to descend. 

In Europe, where the Giristian relidon has inspired 
a salutary horror for certain unnatural o^mces, one would 
md it difficult to believe the stories whibh show to what 
lengths these disgusting vices are earned by the greater 
nnmbet of heathens and Mahomedans, to whom they have 
bi^me a sort of second nature We all know how greatly 
^ Ar^s and their neighhourmg tubes are addicted to t-tiAm 
Kaemmer wys that m Japan there are puhho estahbsh- 
ments for this purpose which ate toletrated^ Government 
and very much the same thing is done in Gbina 
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UNNATURAL VICE 


The faoihty with vhich the Sindn oan gratify his passions 
in a natural manner in a country where courtesans abound 
renders these disgusting practices less common , but it by 
no means prevents them altogether In the larger towns 
in India there are generaDy houses to be found given over 
to this odious form of vice. One sometimes meets m the 
streets the degraded bein^ who adopt this infamous pro- 
fession. Tb^ dress him women, let their hair grow in 
the same way, pluck out the hair on their faces, and copy 
the walk, gestures, manner of speaking, tone of voice, 
demeanour, and a&otations of prostitutes Other secret 
dimes are also earned on m Inma, and eqiBcially among 
the Mahomedans ; but decency will not allow me to speak 
ol them They are the same as those which ore mentioned 
m the Bible (Leviticus zvm and xz), and which brought 
down such t^ble pumshments on the inhabitants of 
Canaan who had been guilty of them. 

Being hardly able to bebeve m the possibihty of such 
abominable wiokedness, 1 asked a Brahmin one day whether 
there was any truth in what I bad heard Ear from deny- 
tng the atones, he smilingly confirmed them ; nor did he 
appear to be even shocked at such iniqmty Indeed he 
seemed to be quite amused at the oonlunon and emhanrass- 
ment that I felt in asking him sueh questions At last 
I said to him : ' How is it possible for one to believe that 
suob depraved tastes exist, d^ading men as they do to 
a far lower level than the beasts of the field, in a country 
where the umon of the two sexes is so easy * ' * On that 
pomt there is no aocotmhng for tastes,' he r^ed, bursting 
out mto a laugh. Disgostra with this r^y, and filled with 
contempt for the man who was not ashamra to qieak thus, 


lufii wTin ■ fT) ir® n iT»ttTTTTT»} ? 


Erom the eaihest ages these unnatural offimees have 
been oommon in the But amongst heathen nations. In 
the laws that God gave the Israelites, He wains them to 
be on them guud agomst these detestable vices, whiM 
were known to be veiy prevalent amonpt the inhabitanw 
of the countries they were gome to tato possessionoi, 
and whi^ were one of the ohiel reasons tor their total 
extermination , 

II the Christian rehgion had done nothing more tnan 
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tender these iniquities revolting end ezecrsbie) thet alone 
vranld be sufScient to ensnxe our love and respect for it 
It may seem mciediblei altet what I have Just said, 
when I add that there le no oountiy in the world where 
greater attention is j^id to what may be descoabed as 
outward propriety. What we call love-making is utterly 
unknown amongst the Hindus. The ^ayful salhes, the 
Billy jokes, the perpetnal comphments, and the eager and 
unhnuted dis^y of attention m which our youths are so 
profuse would be looked upon as insults by any Hindu 
lady, even least chaste, that is, if they were offered 
to her in pubhc. Even if a husband indulged in any 
fanhharities with his own wife it would be contidered 


ndiculons and m bad taste To inquire after a man’s 
wife, too, IS an unpardonable breach of good manners, 
and when one is visitmg a fnend one must be careful 
never to speak to the ladies of the housed. 

Thus it IS that here btiow mankmd seems incapable of 
preserving the happy medium. For our part we exceed 
in one direction by givmg way to undue famihanty with 
persons of the opposite sex ; while the Hmdns for their 
part err on the side of reserve. The extreme snscepti- 
bihty of the latter in this respect is due to the opimon 
they hold that no mark of affection between man and 
woman can be either innocent or dismterested. If a Euro- 


pean lady IS seen taking a gentleman’s arm, even though 
he may profess the profoundest respect for her, nothing 
would persuade a Hindu that she was not his mistress. 

These strict pnnciplea of etiquette are instilled mto the 
mind of a Hmoii woman from her early youth, and, owing 
to the seventy with which lapses from them axe treats 
in some oas^, indiscretions are far less itequent than one 
would imagine to bo the case, considering how early the 
hcentious habits of Hindu men are formed. Whatever may 
be said to the contxaiy, Emdu women are natnrrdly chaste 
To cite a few example of unseemly conduct, a few lapses 
attnbutable to human frailty, is no proof of thmr want of 
chastity as a body ; Just as it is no proof to cite the shame- 
less conduct of tiiose poor wretches, prostitutes by birth 

* hi ihe esBa of idattvos and utunate friends no snch olnecrion is 
taiwtt— E d 
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and profession, who follow the armies mid live m oon* 
onbinage with Eozopeans 1 would even go so far as to 
say that Einda women axe mote Tirtoous t^an the women 
of many other more caTihzed oonntnes Then tempera- 
ment IS outwardly calm and equable, mid though a pas- 
sionate fire may smoulder nndmseath, without the igmtiug 
B^k it will remaiD quiescent. Is this dormant oddness 
of disposition to be attnbuted to the seduded way in which 
they are brought up, or to the reserved demeanour that is 
taught them mom tfaW infanoy, or to the nnlmdgeable gulf 
that 18 fixed between them and their male relatives, with 
whom the least famihaniy is not permissible, or, what is 
not very likely, can it be put down to dimatic i^nence ^ 
I cannot say But whoever studies their character and 
conduct from this parttcnlar standpomt as impartially and 
disinterestedly as I have done, I feel sure, be con- 
strained to render the same irabute to their ohasbfy 
Having thus spo^m of the specuJ power whidi sexual 
passion exercises in India, a power which nnfortnnatdiy 
IS only too stron^y felt in otoer quarters of the g^obe^ 
1 will now say a few words on two other passionB which 
are equally violent, and to which the Hindu is parbcularly 
susceptible, namely, the resentment of injury and the 
desire for revenge The Brahmins ace pai^culady ran- 
corous The bitter feehng caused by an injury or affront 
never leaves them. Eeuds are peipetuated m ranubes and 
become hereditary, and a penect reconcihation is never 
effected Self-interest sometimes bni^ two enemies 
together, bat they only dissemble for the time bemg, 
and never conquer their feelmg of hatred. It is not un- 
usual to see a son or a grandson revenging wronra done 
fifty years before to father or grandfather Eortnermore 
snch vengeance takes a pecnhar form DnelB seem to 
them foohsh, and they raidy have recourse to assassina- 
tion or violence Timid and weak-mmded as 1 h^ axe, 
they do not like to commit themselves to hold or mm^ 
deious devices ^eir favounte weapons are apeito and 
enchantments They think that by reoitmg mmediototy 
tnanbrama, or caJ^g to their aid the diabohcal arts of 
some wicked mamraan, they will surely cause their enemy 
to be attacked by some incurable malady To get up 
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BBAHMm SELFISHNESS 

a qaandi and tiien overwhelm each other with the grossest 
insolts IS a oommon mode of revenge, and one m which 
Btahmitw ezod. But their most perfidious weapon, and 
one which they are e&peaaJly clever at using, is skmder. 
Sooner or later, by crooked ways ox nnderh^d intrigues, 
they contrive to deal their enennes some fatal blow by this 
means. 

Murder and snidde occur occasionally amongst the 
Hindus, though such crimes ate regarded by them with 
greater horror than fay any other people Poison is gener> 
ally the means employed when a murder is committed 
It 18 usually women who are gmlty of smcide Dnven to 
despair by the ill-treatment of a brutal husband, or by the 
annoyances of a spiteful mother-m-law, or by any of those 
domestic womes which are so common in a Hindu house- 
hold, they lay criminal hands on themselves and destroy 
the hfe which has become unbearable. 

Intense sdfishness is also a oommon characteristic of 
a Brahmm. Brou^t up in the idea that nothmg is too 
good for him, and that he owes nothing in return to any 
one, he models the whole of his hie on this pnnmple. He 
would unhesitatingly sacrifice the pnbho good, or his 
country itself, if it served his own interests ; and he would 
stoop to treaKna, ingratitude, or any deed, however black, 
if It promoted Ids own wrifare He makes it a point of 
duty not only to hold himself aloof from all other human 
bemp, but also to de^se and hate from the bottom of 
his heart every one who happens not to be bom of the 
same caste as himself. Aud furthm, he thmlra hiTnnnlf 
absolved from any feehnra of gratitude, pity, or considera- 
tion towards them. If he occasionally ahows any kindb- 
nesB, it 18 only to some one of his own caste As for the 
rest of mankmd, he has been taught firom his earhest youth 
to look upon them all as inSmtriy beneath him. According 
to th e principles in which he has been brought up, he ought 
even to treat them with oontempt, hatred, ana harshness, 
as beings created solely to serve him and minister to his 
vmnts without there being any necessily for bun to 
the smallest return. Such are the 'Rrn.TimiTin 1 1 
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CHAPTER Xm 


The Onttmid Appeacanee of Biahmma and other Hindiu — Olieir 
Fhyneal Defeots — Bemarka on the Kalrdaht or Albinoes, as 
deecnhed by Natniahate, trho are not allowed Bnnal after Duth. 
— Other Hmdue to idiom the same Hononr is denied. — Exhuma. 
tion of Ooipaes — The SbeUe Physique of tiie Hmdns — -l^e same 
Psebteness and Betenoration to be observed t^qghont the Ammal 
and Vegetable Kingdoms —Weakness of the Mental Paonlties of 
Hmdua — The Langni^ of the Brahmins — Their Costnme — 33iar 
Houses 

HAVUirQ givaa a aketoh of the moral oharaoter of the 
Brahmiiis, 1 vnll now say a few words about thetr phmoal 
appearance. Many of the oharaotenstios of this h^ that 
1 am to mention do not, however, spemally pertam to 
them, bnt axe common to ITindiiH of other castes. Eaoes 
and figures vary, as they do m every other caste, bnt 
there are certain phymcal d^onmties common enonj^ m 
Enrc^e which are much more rardly seen in India. Thus, 
for instance, one seldom meets persons who are hump- 
baoked or lame, unless they have become so by accident. 
If a child is bom with any bodily defect, it is attnbnted 
to the evil influence of two unlui^ oonstdlattons which 
must have been in conjunction at the tune of birth, or to 
some echpse of the sun or moon that took place at that 
moment On the other hand, bhndness is very common. 
No doubt the chief cause of this is to be found m the habit 
that poor people have of going about m nature’s garb, 
with theix heads exposed to the burning rays of the sun , 
and it IS doubtless in the hope of preventmg, as far as 
possible, the temble scourge of ophualmia tibat they m 
frequently anomt thcor heads with castor oil or ou of 
Besamum. 

The Hindus, like every other race, have oertam p hysioal 
charactensticB which are peouhar to themselves. 
for their colour, however, mey seem to me to be more ma 
Europeans, especially m their physiognomy, than any othm 
Asiatic race. Generally sneaking, they have ^ossy mack 
hair, narrow foreheads, ana dark, or occasionally giey^ 

^ Hey do not at all admin the blue eyw of Burcpeam Hw 
eider them a deformity, and call them ' oat^ eyes jUmoie 
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Thdr stomaobs aie flat, aad they rarely carry mach flesh. 
Their legs are usually ^ghtly bowed the wrong way and 
a little crooked, the result no doubt of their habit of squat* 
ting on the ground with thor legs crossed under them like 
our tailors Neither have th^ any calves, which are con- 
sidered anythmg but a beauty. Men who work m the 
Adds or who are always exposed to the sun are qmte as 
black in colour as the inhabitants of Kaftana or Guinea ; 
but the complexion of those who, like the Brahmins, spend 
their days under cover, or lead a sedmitary life, is many 
degrees lighter. A very dark Brahmin and a f^ Panah 
are looked upon as monstrosities Hence no doubt the 
proverb ' Beware of a bla^ Brahmin or a fair Puiah ! ’ 
A Brahmin is generally the colour of brass, or perhaps of 
weak ooffee. This is considered the most correct shade ; 
and the women who are the colour of bght gmgerbread are 
most admired I have seen Brahmins, and particularly 
Brahnun women, who were not as dark as the inhabitants 
of Southern Eurom. Pinthermore the palms of the 
and t^ soles of the feet of Hindus of both sexes are almost 
as white as our own^ 

On the mountains and m the dense jungles of the Malabar 
coast there are some savage tribes who are much hghter 
p Com^ there is a tnbe known as the 

^Tidiant who m outward jropearonce cbsdy resemble 
Spaniards and Portuguese. The cause of this phenomenon 
IS no doubt due partly to the dimatio influences of the 
eonnfey they hve m, and parfly to their habit of always 
hvmg m dmise foresils where the rays of the sun cannot 
penetrate. 

You nmy sometimes meet a few, but very few, indi- 
viduals whose skm is even fairer than that of a Eur^ean, 
and with haar of the same colour. Of course this extreme 
raimess is unnatural, and makes them very repnlsive to 
wok at. In fact, these unfortunate beingB are objects of 
to evmy one, and even their parents des^ them. 
Aaey ore looked upon as lepers *. 


J tins cimTacterisiaa \rith tiie Negroes —Dubois. 

Mil tSTiv hove thought that these men leallv ore lepers^ 

5 Pwdoeea V •ome midady whihhdties up the 
•sm. They also tUnk that black pei^e iroald be mnch moto Bubjeot 
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ALBINOES 

They are called KakreUdia^ aa a term repcoadh. Thm 
peculiarity does not prerent some of them bom hring to 
a great age They cannot bear the hght, neither can they 
look fixedly at anythmg so long as tlw son is up. Dunng 
the day they dose their eyehds, leaving only a sht to look 
throngb ; but as soon as night comes on they open mde 
their large pink eyes« and are able to go about qmte easily, 
seeing as u’dl as other people. 

The question has been raised as to whether these degene- 
rate inmnduals can produce children hhe themselves, and 
afflicted with nyctalopia Such a child has never come 
under my observation ; bnt I once baptized ibe child oi 
a female Kakrdak, who owed its birth to a rash European 
sddier, though this oircumstanoe does not afiord any proof 
on the subject 

These n^rtonate wretches are domed decent bunal 
after death, and are oast into ditches This onstom ansea 
from a native simerstition which does not allow any person 
who has died while anffeiing from a ontaneous disease to 
be buned. The Hmdus behave that were this done a 

to this affliotioa il it irere not lor tbeir habit of anombng tiienudTei 
ftequently mth oil or some other fatty nubstance. At the same tons 
it ehonld he ohserred that theae bninan anoinabes are to he not vitb 
ah over the vrorld Thne yon find the Seiat in Ceyloii, mid nreatmei 
mth irhite akiiu and red hur ^ore are JSaLrtSakf is idl the Amencan 
labndB , then again there ara the Dondda or albinoee of Baafhom Aina 
oVnecada) LaatM tbcae colonrless people axe particiilarly 
nninoroiis in the lethnna of llanen — Dubois 

* Hie katrMta are horrible insecta diagnstinj^ duty, 6>ve 
forth a loatfasome odonr 33ioy are of the sane Bpenee as mu hne^ 
bnt mneli huger. These unpleasant and destmctive uuects shnn w 
day and its hght Thiy renain hidden in boles or emnnies ni 

and come out at night to deTonr all the food tii^^ can find and to distoro 
sleepers — Dubois „ 

* This fact disposes at any rate of the opinion which some hw heia 
that these people cannot bear children It remains to be seen inieu|w 
there wonld be any issne, snpposmg both parcstB were albinoM The 
white STegraes of Afnca are hcuie ved never to be able to produce caiiaren ; 
bnt the KaMalt in Asia are supposed to be prohfii^ and tbmr progeuy 

axe said to be of the same colour as the rest of the natiim Anybouvw 

one hM been aUe to discover for certain if albinoes have been ootn 
from other than Hegroes or daih-colonred parents; and wemay oto- 
elnde that these lU^vonred cluldren ara not a cpecwl vanew oi sue 
hninan qiecies, any more tbnn era the Cretms in the Canton oi vaiais — ■ 
Dubois 
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drought or Boma other pabho would befall the 

whole country 

Bunal IS t^o refosed, at least in seTeral provinces, to 
persons who die of wounds or eruptive diseases, such as 
small-pos or measles, Also to those whose bodies 
have white marks on them ; to pregnant women who die 
before ohild-birth > ; and above all to the many who fall 
victims to tigers Thetragiofateoftheselastisinamannor 
consecrated by those heaps of stones which the traveller 
sometimes comes across in bis journeys, and which, on the 
very spot where they died, cover the remains of those who 
have penshed so deplorably 

La consequence of t]^ absurd superstition, when the 
country has been a long tune without ram, the inhabitantB 
think the drought is to oe attributed to the fact that some 
one must have surreptitiously infringed this unwritten 
law. Accordm^y the magistrates give immediate orders 
that all bodies that have been buned in the course of the 
year shall be eshumed, and become food for the birds of 
I myself once had great difficulty m preventing 
a Chnsban cemetery being violated and the remains of 
the dead disturbed m this manner. Fortunately, at the 
critical moment, ram come down m torrents, and so the 
profanation of the dead was avoided. Otherwise I 
have been forced to yield to the (damour of a senseless 
mob. 

But to retion to the subject in hand, which has becm 
rather lost tight of during tms long digression. 

^ Hindus, and particularly Brahmins, have weak con- 
stitutions, and in this respect they axe greatly inferior to 


“wn-poa «» Imrnt tn the uBnel way, at any 
The Sotos mvanably bory such coipscs ~S!d. 

. j amongst Brahmins to take the t^ns from the body of 

^ woman, and the latter is burned s^mtely.— Ed ^ 

buhttl hv roiMdos were not deptived of 

Duhtti by the Jetre; yet there ate examples m Holy Scnptm whidi 

^V^T^ t*?”? ****”?*** Hiadu oostom XhM Aobra, aftorto 
w b^ stoned, was Imncd nnder a heap of stones (Jotima vu 25, 26). 

^ frblSIn ST “ to 2 Samuel xvm. 17. The togrfS 
tys iTta,UA in the same way (JoAna vai. 29) Fmallv JarmtuA 

Snriirnf **'" ,?**“'*, «[«»owlnm, son of Josmh, sfmald have ^ 

burial of an a«B' (Jeremiah xxn. 19 ) —Ddbois ™ juito ine 
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Enropeans. They have not the strength, vigour, or activity 
of the latter. One European workman would, under any 
ciroumstances, do at least as much as two natives Thm 
constitutional weakness, which is partly inherent, is greatly 
increased 1^ the hardships and pnvations that they are 
condemned to bear all their hves 

The dimate, which is the chief cause of the d^eneration 
of the human race m these countries, exercises a no less 
fatal influence m the ammal and vegetable Jangdoms 
Green stuff, roots, and fruits axe for the most part insipid 
and tasteless, and do not possess half the nutritive value cd 
those grown in Europe A very few may be cited as ex- 
ertions to this rule tI3ie vegetable products of India 
mcluded in our list of groceries ate pungent enough to 
destroy the membrane of one's throat A^iin, the m- 
digenous flowers, with two or three exceptions, have no 
scent Lastly, the trees and shrubs to be found in the 
forests or m uncultivated ]^ces axe generally covered 
with thorns and pnckles. ^e elephant and tiger are 
strong and vigorous enough, but all the other animals, 
whether wild or domesticated, share m ^ universal 
debihtaiion What we call butter’s meat has very httle 
succulence m it, and there is notiimg m the flavour of the 
game that woidd tempt the least fastidious European 
palate. Vainly would one search for a good hare or part- 
ridge One IS mchned to think that nature here has re- 
duced the nntntive value of all animals and vegetables m 
proportaon to the weakness of the human faemgs whose food 
they are to be 

But as a cruel compensation, nature is prodigal with 
creatures that are hurt^, and with many thmgs that are 
useless, to man. The forests and Jun^es are inhabited ly 
dephants, tigers, and other wfld animals which are deadly 
foes to man and his flocks and herds The country u 
overrun with snakes and other deadly reptiles, while birds 
of prey may be seen everywhere m large numbers Every 
kmd of imtatmg, destructive, and abommaUe insect 
swarms and multipbes m a maimer that is equally sur- 
prising and annoying. Even poisonous plants are by no 
means uncommon, and their nnttfol propertaes show no 
dgns of detenoration. 
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It is tirue that the four dements seem to con^ire together 
for the purpose of weakemng evervthmg that matures or 
vagetates m this portion of the ^obe. The sml itself is 
generally li ght, sandy, and vantmg m substance; it re- 
quires a great deal of dolled labour to make it feitile 
The air is almost everywhere unhealthy, damp, and enervat- 
mg ; the water m the wells and tanks is usually brackish 
and unpleasant to the taste: indeed, the escessive heat 
of the sun dries up everything, animal and vegetable 
The mental faculties of the Hmdus appear to be as feeble 
as their physiqne. I should say that no other nation m 
the world could boast of ae many idiots and imbeciles. 
There are, of course, very many sensible, capable persons 
amongst the Hmdus, w]w possess marted abihties and 
talents, and who by education have developed the gifts 
with wluch nature has endowed them; but dunng the 
three hundred years or so that Europeans have been 
estabhshed in the country no Hindu, so far as I know, 
has ever been found to possess really transcendent gemns 

Their want of courage almost amounts to absolute 
cowardice Neither have tii^ tliat strength of character 
which resists temptation and leaves men unshaken by 
threats or seductive promises, content to puisne the course 
that reason dictates Platter them adroiuy and take them 
on their weak side, and there is nothmg you cannot get out 
o£ them. 

The prudent forethought which prompts men to take 
heed to their future as well as to their present wants seems 
almost an unknown quahty among the majonty of TTindna 
They take no thought for the morrow, and ^ they care 
about 18 to gratify them vamty and their extravagant 
whims for the moment. They axe so taken up with the 
plwsures and enjoyments of the present that they never 
think of lookmg beyond to the possible nusery and ptivar 
tions that may await them m tiiie future. 

This want cn forethought is m a great measure responsible 
for those reverses of fortune which so frequently happen to 
them, end by which they pass from the greatest wealtii 
and luxury to the bitterest poverty. It is true they bear 
these sodden transitions from comfort to misery with the 
most marveQons resignation ; bat then tbs resignation is 

1S69 u 
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not the outcome of pnnciple or of dignified patience— It la 
due lather to their imathetio temperament, iribidi makes 
them moapaUe of feel^ any strong emotion. They en]oy 
their good fortune meolmiuoally and mtiiont thought, and 
tbOT ^e then? losses tnth the same calm imperturbability 

1 prefer to think that the mgratitude with which they 
are so often and so Justly accused may be attnbuted to 
this phl^matio di^osition, and not to wdM wiong- 
headedness Nowhere is a kindness so soon forgotten as 
among Hindus Gratitude — which is a feeling that spimgs 
up spontaneously m all true hearts, whu^ is a duty that 
bare justice prescribes, and which is a natural rranlt of 
benefactions received— is a virtue to which tiie Hmdu shuts 
his heart entirely. 

But let us leave this picture, which does not represent 
a very pleasing side to their character, and let ns return 
to the consideration of theur physical pecuhanties It is 
easy to recognize a Brahnun by a sort m swagger and free- 
dom in his gait and behaviour Unconsciously, and 
apparently unmeotedly, he shows by has tone and manner 
the Bupenonty that Im brth, rank, and education have 
given him. Brahnuns have also a pecubar way of talking 
and espiessmg themsdves Th^y never make use of the 
common or 'mgar expressions of other castes. Theur 
language is generally concise, refined, and elegant; and 
they enrich tibieir vocabulary with many Sansknt words. 
They have also pecubar modes of expression which the 
Sudras never use , and their conversation is always mter- 
mersed with pedantic proverbs and allegones Their 
i^oms are so numerous and varied, that though yon may 
think you know their language well, it often hrapens that 
you cannot understand them when they are taDnng fanu- 
haily amongst themsdves In speakmg and wntmg they 
make use of endless pohte and fiattenng terms, often v^ 
aptly, but they carry the practice ad mvMsm, 
comp^ents are always exaggerated and bigh-flown 
tTiink nothmg of placing those whom they wish to flatter 
above the levd of ^eir deities, mdeed, that is a vwy 
usual begiiming to a congratulatory speech 

* This unpertuih&bility might more oorreoth^ be attnbuted to the 
pterailiiig behef m the dootnne of fatehsm — Ei 
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If the langaage of the Brahmms is nob m gracions and 
expressions, it is even more so m terms of abuse 
and coarse, indecent invective. Though th^ pride them- 
sdves on then couxtei^ and knowledge of the world, when 
they lose tliwr tempers they are no better than oux lowest 
rag-pickers ; and an miaedible quantity of disgusting and 
obscene ln-Tignn,gft pours from their mouths on such occa- 
sions 

Then filftthing is of the most simple description. It is 
as nearly as possible just what it was in the earliest ages. 
Two pieces of cotton cloth without hem or stitch, one 
10 or 12 feet long, the other 14 or 16. and 3 or 4 feet wide, 
are their oidy garments With the first piece they cover 
their shoulders, with the second they girdf thmr loins Of 
the latter, one end is pa^ed between their thighs and is 
tucked bdund into the portion which goes round their 
bodies, while the other end forms a drapery in front, and 
l^ngs with a certam careless g^ace to their feet. Their 
lom-doths are generally ornamented with a border of silk 
of a Afferent cmour from the rest of the doth itself This 
costume is very suitable for persons who, like them, are 
most particdat about keeping themselves dways in a state 
of punty and deanhness, W, as one may imagme, it does 
not cost much to wash then doths often Many have also 
a kmd of large sheet, with which tiiey cover themsdves 
up at mght, or when the mornings ate cold. Smce Euro- 
pean piece-goods have been procurable ah over the countiy, 
those who have been able to afhud them have bn «g>>t . 
doths of bnlhant scarlet, which are a source of great pnde 
and pleasure to them. It appears that formedy the Hindus 
went about with hare heads, and their bodies naked to the 
waist ; and even at the present day the natives on the 
Malabax coast go abont in this fadiion. So also do a great 
many others who hve m the dense forests where the an-ma 
costoms have prevailed from time immemorial, and where 
no revolutionary changes have penetrated. Nowadays 
most Hindus wear a turban, an arbde of dress wlbch they 
have copied from the Mahomedans. It is made of fine 
thm muBlin, often as much as 60 or 70 feet long, but at 
most only 2 feet m width. Th^ twist it artastioaSly round 
their heads, but the manner of arranging it varies in different 
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provinces and vdth different castes Men who are in sorvice 
with either Enropeans or Mahomedans wear a long coat of 
fine mnshn or cahco, very full in the skirt, and made m 
a pecuhor way This also is a foreign fiuhion tecenfJy 
copied from the Mahomedans Brahmins and Mahomedans 
may be distmgoished from each other by the fact that tiie 
former fasten their coats on the left side, and the latter 
on the right. Both geneo^ally wear over this garment a 
bdt, made of some fine matenal, and wound several ^es 
round the waist 

All Brahmins, rich or poor, dress alike; but the noh 
usually wear finer and more expensive materials 

Most Hindus wear more or less expensive ornaments 
either m the middle or the upper part of ^e ears These 
ornaments vary m size and pattern accoiduig to looahty 
and caste But I shall have occasion to speak of this 
kind of adornment later on 

The simphciiy of their houses equals that of their costume 
These are generally thatched with straw and have mud 
walls, particularly in the country The houses m the towns 
are better built ; but they are all arranged on the same 
plan, and are all equally stmj^e. Ihe interior resembles 
a httle cloister, with a gallery round it, while in the centre 
there is a court of varying size. From this jaa enter tiie 
tmy, dark, windowless rooms, mto which nght and am 
can only penetrate by means of a door about 4 feet high 
by 3 feet wide. These httle dens are absolutely nn in h abit- 
able during the hot weather. The kitchen is always placed 
in the farthest and deurkest comer of the house, so as to 
be entirely beyond the reach of strangers’ eyes I h^ 
already chained the motive of this arrangement. The 
hearth is invanably placed on the south-west side, wluch 
they call ‘the fire-god’s quarter,’ because the Hindus 
bdieve that there this deity resides 

As the men are not allowed to pay visits to the womm 
of the family, who are always occupied with then: domMtio 
affairs and remam shut up in a part of the house to r^on 
outsiders, as a rule, are not adimtted, Iwge open seato « 
raised platforms are constructed both in^e and outsiae 
the pnncipal entrance door, on which the men sit cross- 
legged, while they talk about business, discuss rehgion. 
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politics, or stience, xeoeiTa vimts, and in fact kill time as 
Best they can. 

Besides the private houses, one or mote pabho DTuldmgs 
are generally to be fomid m all villages of any mze. These 
consist usually of a shed or long room, cmen down the 
whole length of one side They are what Europeans call 
ckouUries, and they correspond to the caravanserais of 
other Eastern nations. These rest-honses, which are usually 
large and convenient, not only serve as a shdter for travellers, 
bnt are also used as council chambers, where the headmen 
assemble to consider the pubho affairs of the village, settle 
law'smts, put an end to quarrds, and pamfy disputants 
Thqy are used for the cdebration of rehgioos ntes in 
places where there are no temples 

idl the villages are built very irregularly, without any 
jdan or symmetry. The houses are crowded closely to- 
gether ; the streets are very narrow, and escessivdly dirty, 
with the exception of the street in the larger villages where 
the market is held, which is kept cleaner, and m which 
a certam amount of order is maintained. A few steps 
from the entrance door of each house is a large ditch into 
which all the manure from the stable and the r^use &om 
the house are thrown. Dunng the rains these sewage pits 
become full of water and fmm cesspools, which give 
the most disgusting effluvia. But this impleasont arrange- 
ment, which IB the same m all the villages, does not appear 
to affect the inhabitants m any way. 

All the houses being covered with thatdi and crowded 
tc^ther, when a fire breaks out— a by no means rare 
occurrence— a whole village is often burned down in less 
than half an hour. 

Though in the larger towns the houses are tiled 
not thatched, there is no more ^mmetiy in their arrange- 
ment than m the viUageB, and the stieets are so narrow 
that two persons can scarcdy walk abreast. In the 
of each street there nsnally runs a sewer, which receives 
all the robbish and fflth from the hooses. This forms 
a permanent open drain, and gives off a pestilential smdl, 
which none but a Hmdu could endure for a moment. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

Rules of Etiquette amongst Bnlimins and other Hmda&— Uodes of 
Gtee tmg 

It is mmeoessaiT, and it would be tedious, to nve a 
detailed list of tne numberless rules governing Bindo 
etiquette. If I oite a few it will give a general idea of the 
zest. 

Hmdns have several ways of gieetmg eaah other. In 
some provinces they put the nght hand on the heart , m 
others they simply stretch it out to the acqnamtance fhey 
are meetup, for they never greet a person whom they 
not know, unless be of very high rank. When too 
Hindu acquamtances meet, they generally say a few 
mflaninglAsa wozds to each Other, sn^ as, * You-^o-and- 
so — you here * That’s all nght ' ’ ‘ And I— So-and-so — 
here I am * Then each goes on his way. 

They have also borrowed the atdaam from the Moho- 
medans ; but this they never use except to strangeis 
The sedaam consists m touchiz^ the forehead with the nght 
hand, and bowing at the same lame, with more or Tem 
p^mph uas, aocordi^ to the rank of the person they are 
greeting. In the case of a person of very hi^ rank they 
sometimes touch the ground with both hands and then 
raise them to their foreheads, or eke thqy come close to 
hiin and touch his feet three times 

Hindus who do not bdong to the Brahmin caste greet 
Brahmins by peifonning ncmmslara, which consists m 
joining both ]^ds, touc^g the forehead, and then 
pu tting them above the hrad This mode of salutafacn, 
which IS only offered to a supmior, is accompanied l»y 
two words, ’Saranamj ayyal* i^ch means ‘BeqiOT™ 
gieetmg, my lord ’ , upon which the Brahnun extends his 
right hand, partially open, as if he expects to xeoeam 
BQmathmg from the person who is paying him ^ 
of respect, and gravely answers with this one 
vadamf* which answers to the Latin ‘Ben^axit ftoi DtMl 
or to our ‘ God bless you ! ’ It is a mystenous compou^ 
expression, mads up of three words which convey go 
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\ri8hes. Only Brahmins and gunw have the right to give 
the astnadann or to pronounce the saraed word over those 
who treat -with respect or give them presents. Some 
persons, when sahiting a Brahmin, content themselves with 
laimig their olasped namda as far as their cheat. 

Another very reroeotfol manner of greeting is to extend 
both handa toward the feet of him whom yon wish to 
hononr, or to seize his knees while you throw yonrself at 
his feet. is a very common mode of greeti^ between 
a son and a father, or between a younger and an elder 
brother, on meeting after a long separation. The same 
humble attitude is also adopted when asking for pardon 
or for a favour, and only when the object is attained 
does the postulant idox his hold on the feet of the person 
whom he is addressmg. 

But of all the modes of Balutation the most solemn and 
the most reverential is the ioshtamga, or prostration of Ihe 
SIX members, of which mention has already been made 
elsewhere^. When a Hindu is about to make a ceremomouB 
visit to members of his family who hve at a distance, he 
makes a halt when he gets near the place and sends some 
one to warn his rdatives that he is commg The relatives 
then start at once to fetch him, and oonmiot him to thsor 
home, often with much ceremony, and accompanied by 
mndo. It is not castomary either to shake hands or to 
hiss each other on these occasionB A man who pahholy 
kaasea a woman, even if she be his wife, oomimts the grossest 
breach of social decomm A brother would not thinlr of 
takmg snoh a hberty with a sister, or a son with his mr«t.hap, 
Only on a visit of condolence do tluy a pretence 
of doing BO to the person to whom the visit is paid ; and 
this form of salute, m which the bps do not realW touch 
the face, is only permissible between persons of we gaTwn 
-sex 

Women bow respectfully to men without speakmg or 
looking at them. Children salute then parents m the same 
■manner and stand upright b^ore them, wi& th^ ami« 

' See Chapter HL 

It has alx^y been pointed out in a note to p 42 that the AbU in 
wrong u tr^lating (oaMange as * bis membere' instead oi 'eieht 
enembere —Ed 
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oFOBsed on their chests. Whenever idatives or veiy great 
fnends meet after a lone s^ration, th^ clasp each otl^r 
in theit arms and take hola of each othra's c hin, shedding 
teats of joy. 

Hmdus who visit or meet each other after a long absence 
have, like oniadves, a set of commonplace phrases wbch 
they make use of for want of anything better. But m 
most cases the ideas they express are diametncally opposed 
to ours. Thus, for instance, if we Europeans were speak- 
ing to a friend or acquaintance, we should think he would 
be pleased if we congratulated him on his appearance of 
good health, his increased stoutness, or his good complexion, 
&o n we think him altered for the worse, we take case not 
to let him see that we notice it, for fear it might pam him 

A Hindu, on the contrary, when he meets a fnend, no 
matter how strong and wdl he may be lookmg, never fails 
to offer him Hie following greeting * ‘ How sadly yon have 
altered Hnce I last saw yoa* How thm and worn you 
look I I fear yon must be very ill,’ and other equally 
consoling remarks. It would offend a Hindu deeply u 
yon were to say he was lookmg wdl on first meeting him. 
Any one who was so ill advised as to make so m&oieet 
a remark would certamly be suspected of fedmg jealous, 
envious, and r^retfnl at the signs of health whum were 
the thesae of his unfortunate oomphments 

In the same way, you must never congratulate a Hindu 
on his good luck ; you must not say that he has pretty 
children, a lovely house, beautaful garaens, fine floo& and 
herds, or that everything that he undertakes toms out 
well, or that he is happy or lucky, &o , he would be sure 
to think that envy prompted compbments of this kind 
Long ago, before I knew anything imont Hindu etiquette, 
I was walking one day at tbie edge of a laiw tank or lake, 
where some men were fishing with nets. 1 stood still to 
watch them, and seemg that they landed a quantily of 
fish each time the nets were let down, I thou^t I might 
congratulate Hiem on their good luck. But my mvihto 
had a most unlooked-for resmt, for these worthy 
gathered up their nets and their fish without a word, and 
moking at me very mdignantly, promptly wait oft gnan- 
bhng to each other under their Imath *^'H^at have we done 
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to this Feringhi gvsu that he comes here and is so jealons 
of ns * * 

Jast as we French and lEhighsh do, but contrary to the 
Spanish and Portuguese custom, the Hindus, ^in quitting 
an apartmmt with a visitor, always allow him to walk 
first. The object is to awoid turning one's back upon 
a guest, and he, in tom, in order not to appear wanting 
m pohteness, walks sideways until both have passed the 
threshold. When leaving the presence of a prince or any 
great personage, it is oustomaxy, for the same reason, to 
walk backwards until one is out of his presence ; and this 
is also why a servant, when accompanying his master on 
foot or on horseback, never walks in fcmt of him. 

It is considered good manners m India to blow your nose 
with your ^gers , and there is nothing impohte in audibly 
gettmg nd oL flatulency. Persons of all ranks, indeed, 
seem to rather encourage this habit, as according to them 
it is a sure sign of a good ^estion. It is certainly an 
ongmal, if somewhat disgusting spectacle to a European, 
to see a large number m Brahmins commg away trom 
a feast indulgmg m a sort of competition as to who shaQ 
give vent to tlw loudest eructations, calling out at the 
same tune, with emphatic gravi^, ‘Narayana>’ as if to 
thank Vishnu for bis favours. 

After sneezmg a Hmdu never fads to eccclBim 'Bama f 
Bama / ' and no doubt there is some superstition attached 
to this pious ejaculation A^in, when a Brahnun yawns, 
he snaps bis fingers to the right and left to scare away evil 
spirits and giants 

To tread on any one’s foot, even by accident, demands 
an immediate apology. This is done by stretching out 
both bands towards the feet of the ofi^ded person. A 
box on the ear is not coimdered a graver alEront a 

^ One knows that amongst the heathen nattons a sneeze was 
smposed to contain a great mystery. Old wnters mentum msqy facts 
wSiw prove what superstitionB deductions credulons persons drew from 
it ^nie cnstom of nttermg a prayer or good wish on hehalf of a person 
who has sneezed has existed from tune immemorial The Greeks muI 
to raeh a person ffffi , the Romans, ‘ Soles.’ Thoimh with ns the 
fssluon of saying. May yonr wiehos bo granted t ’ or * God bless you ! ’ 
has rather gone out, lateness demands that at least yon should make 
ahow— SuBoi& 
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blow given with the fist, or a hick with the bare foot; bat 
a blow on the head, should it knock off the turban, is a very 
gross insult By &r the greatest indignity of all, however, 
IB to be struck with one m &e daoes or sandals that Bindus 
wear. Whoever submitted to such an insult without in> 
sisting on receiving satisfaction, would be ezduded from 
his caste. The mere threat of such an insult is often 
sufiScient to ]^voke a criminal prosecution 
It IS a mark of respect when women turn their backs on 
men whom they hold in high esteem. At any rate, they 
must turn away then faces or cover them with their sans. 
Again, when they leave the house, propnety requires them 
to proceed on their way without paying any attention to 
the passers-by ; and if they see a man they are expected 
to bow their heads and look in the opposite du^on. 
There are a good many, however, who are not always 
quite so modest. 

Any one who sees a person of high rank coming towards 
bun, must go off the road, if he is on foot, so as to leave 
the way perfectly free, and if he is on horseback or m 
a palanquin he must get down and renuun standing nntd 
the great person has passed and is some distance off When 
speakmg to a supenor, pohteness demands that on inferior 
should put his nght hand before his mouth to ^vent any 

S artiole of his breath or stdiva reaching and defilmg him. 

E an infenor meets a superior out of doors he must take 
off his shoes before greetmg him. A Hindu, moreover, 
must never enter his own houses much less a stranger’s, 
with leather shoes on his feet. 

In several of the Southern Erovmces the Sudras are m 
the habit of takmg off the doth which covers the nppn 
part of their bodies, winding it round their waists, and 
standmg with arms crossed on &eir chest while speakmg 
to a supenor. The women of oertam castes do the same 
m the presence of then: husbands, or of any man to vhom 
they wish to show respect. Them rules of propnely oWge 
them to appear before men stopped to the waist; and to 
omit to do so would show a great want of good breedmg 
When 'Rrfl.iiTmnH are fa-lfang to a man of another caste, 
or to a European from whom they have nothing to how 
or to fear, they stand with their hands behmd then: baoKS 
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— a posifeoT* which signifies contempt for their interlocutor, 
n.TiH which they are always very pleased to assume, to show 
the sense of their own supenonty. When they pay a visit, 
no matter what may be the rank or digmly of their host, 
they never wait till they are asked to take a seat, but do 
so the instant they enter ike room. People of all castes, 
when visitmg a superior, must wait until they are dismissed 
before they con t&e leave 

There are several ceremomous visits which must he paid, 
such as visits of condolence, visits at pongid, and several 
others of which I shall speak later on The feast of pongtd 
and the following days are mostly celebrated by presents 
which near relatives make to each other, and which consist 
of new earthen vessels on which certain designs are traced 
m hme, also ground nee, fruit, sugar, saffron, &o. Such 
gifts are conveyed with much solenmity and accompamed 
by instruments of music. These httle attentions are m- 
dispensable in the case of certam mdividuals. Por instance, 
a mother must not neglect givmg presents to her mamed 
daughter, otherwise the mother-m-law would resent the 
omission to her dying day. 

With them letters m condolence on occasionB of mourning 
can never take the jlace of a visit, as th^ so often do with 
us. Some member of the family must go m person to wad 
and lament, and perform the other ridiculous oeremomes 
that are customary on such occasions, even thnngTi a Journey 
of fifty miles or more has to be made. 

When a Hmdu visits a person of importance for the first 
time he must not omit to take presents with Wm, which 
he will offer as a mark of rwpect, and to show that he comes 
with fnendly mtentions. It is generally considBred a lack 
of good manners to appear with empty hn-nda before any 
one of superior position, or from whom a favour is expected 
Those wnose means do not permit of their offermg presents 
of great value may bring such things as sugar, bananas, 
coooanuts, betel, &o. 

In conclusion, it must be admitted that the laws of 
etiquette and social pohteness are much more clearly laid 
down, and much better observed by all classes of Hindus, 
even by the lowest, than they are by people of correspond- 
ing social position m Europe. 
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CHAPTER XV 

The OniBSMiits worn by Hiodvs — The Bifieient Uarka with wUoh fh^ 
Adorn their Bodies 

Evsbt Hindu, even including those ivho have made 
a profession of penitence and have renounced the world, 
wears eamnga The aannt/asts or TOuitents, who are sup- 
posed to have given up the three thmgs which most natur- 
allj tend to excite man's cupidity— that is to say, women, 
hoimurs, and nches — ^wear copper eamngs in token of 
hnnuhly. But generally such ornaments are made of 
gold, and ate of different shapes, though most frequently 
oval Occasionally these pendants are so large that one 
can easily pass one’s hand tfaiougb them Some are made 
of copper mre, round which gold wire is so twisted as to 
cover the copper completely. Those who are fairly well 
off wear them with a large pearl or precious stone m the 
centre. 

These ear ornaments, which are sometimes of enarmous 
size, are another proof of the Hindu’s strong attachment to 
his old oustoma All writers, both sacred and profane, bear 
witness to the fact that similar ornaments have been worn 
from tune immemorial Oa grand occasionB, snch as 
maxnage feasts, they put four or five pairs mto their eats, 
and at the end or in the centre of each of these is added 
another small ornament set with some premous stone In 
some parts of the country a gold rmg is also attached to 
the cartilage which divides the nostrils Poor peode. 
Pariahs induded, who cannot efibrd to buy snob valnAIe 
ornaments, wear some small mexpensive tanket m their 
ears But, no matter what their caste or oircumstances, 
fashion decrees that no one sh^ he without this species 
of adornment. 

Rich Hmdns wear round their necks gold chmns or 
Btrmss of pearls with large medidlions set with diamonds 
which reach to their chests; and you often see them 
wrearing gold finger-nngs set wi& premous stones of great 
value. ®iey also frequently wear round <h«r waists a 
girdle made of gold or silver tiuead woven witti mucn 
taste and skill, and carry massive gold braodets on their 
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PAINimO MARES ON THE BODY 

anas, Trbioh someinaea weigh as omoh as a pound each. 
Married men wear silver riim on their tbw^. Many, 
agam, tie above their elbows little hollow tubes of gold 
or silver containing magical matUrama, which they wear as 
charms to avert ill luc& 

Th^ have many other baubles of the same kmd Even 
the private parts of Ihe childien have their own pardcular 
decorations Little girls wear a gold or silver shield or 
cod-piece on whic& is graven some indecent potnre ; while 
a boy’s ornament, also of gold or silver, is an exact copy 
of tint member which it is meant to decorate. 

Then there is the custom of paintiim the forehead and 
other parts of the body witii different ^ores and emblems 
in vonooB odours, a custom unknown elsewhere, but which 
appears to have been common enon^ among ancient 
nations The simplest of all and the most common is the 
one called pMu, which consists of a small circidar mark 
about an mch in diameter, placed m the centre of the 
foi^ead It IS generally yeUow, but sometimes red or 
black in colour, and the pamt is mixed with a sweet-smelling 
paste made by rubbing sandalwood on a damp stone 
Instead of the potto, some paint two or three horizontal 
Unes across them fo^eads with the same mixture, and 
others a perpendicular Ime from the top of the forehujid 
to the nose Some Brahmins and some of the Hindus of 
Northern India apply this paste to their cheeks rather 
effectively Others use it to decorate the neck, breast, 
belly, aim arms with different designs, while others again 
smear their bodies all over with the mixture. 


> Bw itnun osen never veaiT eneh liogs — Es 
* Tto vanety and number of omamente la almost bemldeiine : bnt 
«wy ^ ha^ their proper names and shapes Indian artuasB do not 
to taofc their brams to invent novelties There are no nliungmg 
fasnio^ eitiMr in dress or in ornaments A woman wir. wewvmiS 
Mce beionced to her grandmother, or to one removed ywy many degrees 
fti^r bank, for the matter of that, either dothes or jewds, andkas 
vnthont any incongmity. or eswtmg remark There » a perpetual 
tMuttenee of old pottos, unproved, it may be, bat the design toB be 
M^sema^^^^MMse it is in jewda for femaleB that the variety ooenrs 

ft IB a eama^ belief among Emdns that there must always be at 

perso^ cere- 
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TiBbnaTitie Bralmuos, as Tell as tbose of other castes 
who ate particularly devoted to the worship of 'Visbin), 
pamt their foreheads with the emblem ncmm\ which 
g^ves their faces a most eztraordinaiy, and sometimes 
even feiocions appearance The most enthnsiastio devo- 
tee of this sect paint the same design on their shonldeis, 
arms, breast, and belly ; and the Bairi^is, a sect who go 
abont starve naked, often draw it on thehc hinder parts 

l^e worshippers of Siva cover their foreheads and various 
parts of their bodies with the ashes of cow-dnng, or with 
ashes talmn from the places where the dead are burned’ 
Some of them smear themselves all over from head to foot ; 
others content themsdves with smearing broad bars across 
the arms, (hest, and beily. 

hlany Eindns who do not belong to a^ sect in pa^ 
tionlar smear their foreheads with ashes Brahmins, wi& 
the exc^on of a very few who belong to some special 
sect, do not follow this custom, though sometimes, after 
tl^ have performed their morning amutions, they draw 
a httle honzontal line with ashes across their fordends 

The l^dns also display on thdr bodies many other 
marks and devices of dii^^t colonrs and designs, which 
vary accordnm to the difierent castes, sects, and promces 
It would he mfiScult to explain the origm and meanhig of 
tile greater nnmher of these symbols; those who 
them are often themselves ignorant of thw meaning 
Some, the pettu amongst the number, appear to have been 
invented solely for ornament, hut there is no doubt that, 
as a rule, some superstitious meaning is attatiied to them. 
Thns the etiies or cow-dnng are n^ in memory of the 
long penance of Siva and of sevmal otiier holy pemona^, 
who always covered themselTBS with these ashes in token 
of humility. 

Anyway, the Hmdu code of good breeding requires that 
the forehead shall be ornamented with a mark of rouje 
sort. To keep it quite bare is a sign of monming It ^ 
also a s^ that the daily aUntions have not been per- 
formed, toat a person is seal in a state of impurity, or that 

t goQ CliAptcr __ j 

* falnn icosi ln2niSQg«grotindff an not nnallj axnplojad nov’* 
Bdajs.— £ d. 
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he is still fasting S one meets an acquaintance after 
noon \n.th his forehead still bare, one always asks if it is 
because he has not yet broken bis fast. It would be rude 
to amear before decent people with no mark whatever on 
the f or^ead 

Women attach much less importance than men to this 
kmd of deooralaon. As a rule, they are satisfied with 
maku^ the little round paUu mark on the forehead in red, 
yellow, or black, or dse a simple horizontal or peipendicular 
bne m red But they have another hand of decoration of 
which they are very fond It consists in pamting the face, 
neck, arms, legs, and every part of the bo^ that is visible 
with a deep yellow cosmetio of saffron. Srahmin women 
imagme that they thereby greatly enhance then beauty, 
smce it makes weir skm appear less dusky. Love of 
admiration no doubt has taught them that this paint gives 
them an additional charm in the eyes of ^ndus, but it 
produces quite the contrary effect on Europeans, who 
think them hideous and revoltang when thus besmeared. 

No doubt all these daubings appear very xidicrdous in 
our eyes, and it is difficult to bweve that it can render 
any one more attractive, at least according to our way of 
t hinking But amongst the many artificial imesns of 
adornment which caprice and fashion have forced upon us 
there ate several which excite Just as much ridicide amnugirf-. 
the Hindus Thus, for instance, in the days when it was 
the custom to powder the hair, they could not understand 
how a young man with common sense could bnng TiimniJf 
to appear as if he had the white head of an old An 

to wigs, Hindus are absolutdy honffied at RftAing a Euro- 
pean, holding some important position, with his hi*a d 
dressed ont m hair which may have been taken from 
ale^, or a corpse, or at best from a Pariah or prostitute 
defile one’s head with anything so undean and ahomin- 

ahle is re^rded by the Hmdn as most horrible I It would be 

no great hardship to expose a bald head to free contact with 
the air in such a warm oiliniate, but were they all doomed 
to BOTere colds, nothing would ever persuade the Hindus 
to adopt the fashion of wearing wigs. And so we laugh at 
tuezn, and they at us And this is the way of the wodd 

Vae ii&i / tfa^ ntgrM t eacabtut oUtu 
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CHAPTER XVI 

Btalimln Wires.— Tba Education of Women — Cecemoides trhieb tale 
place when they amre at a Mamageahlo and dnmic Preg’- 
nani^— The Low Estimation m which Women are held in ^rate 
LifCL — The Respect that is paid to them in ^bhe — Ihmr Gotluiig 
and Oniamcnta. 


The social condition of tibe Brahmanis, or trives of 
Brahmins, differs Terr httio from that of the tromcn of 
other castes, and I smiQ hare httle to say about it This 
interestmg i^lf of the human race, uhioh exercises such 
enormous power m other parts of the world, and often 
decides the fate of empires, occupies m India a position 
hardly better than (hat of slaves I^eir only vocation in 
life bemg to mimster to man’s physical pleasures and 
wants, they ore considered incapable of devmoping any of 
those higher mental quahties which would mahe them 
more worthy of consiacration and also more capable of 
playing a useful part in life ^Ihcir mtcllect is thought to 
be of such a veiy low order, that when a man has done 
anything particularly foolish or thoughtless his fnends say 
he has no more sense than a woman. And the women 
themselTes, when they are reproved for any serious foult 


and find it difficult to make a good excuse, alwaj|s end by 
• After all, l am only a woman f ’ This is alwaw 




retort One of the principal precepts taught in Hmdu 
books, and one that is ever^r^here tecogmzed as true, is 
that women should be kept in a state of dependence and 
subjection all their lives, and under no circumstances should 
they be allowed to become their own mistresses A woman 
must obey her parents as long as she is unmarried, and her 
husband and mother-in-law afterwards Even when she 


becomes a widow she is not &ee, for her own sons become 
her masters and have the n'^t to order her about I 
As a natural consequence of these views, female edum- 
tion is altogether neglected. A young girl’s mmd remams 
totally nnonltivated, though many of them hove good 
abilities In fact, of what use would learning or accom- 
plishments be to women who are still in such a state of 
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domestio degtadafaon and semtude 7 All that a ESndn 
woi&an need know is how to grind and boil noe and look 
after her housdiold afiaizs, whioh are neither numerous 
nor difficult to manage , 

Courtesans, 'whose business in life is to dance m tne 
temples and at public ceremonies, and prostitu'tes are the 
only women who ate allowed to learn to read, sing, or 
flnnnft It would be thoi^ht a disgrace to a leqieotable 
woman to to read ; and even li she had learnt she 
would be ashamed to own it. As for dancing, it is left 
absolutdy to courtesans , and even they never dance with 
man Bespectable women sometimes amuse themselves 
by smgmg when th^ are alone, loohmg altesr their house- 
hold duties, and also on the occasions of weddings or other 
family fratmties , but they would never dare to sing m 
pubhc or Wore strangers 

Such faminiTifl occupations as kmttmg or needlework 
ate quite unknown to them; and moreover any talents 
that they rni ght de-velop m this direction would he irasted, 
as their clotiu^ consists of one long piece of coloured 
cahco, 'without any join or seam in it, though most of them 
know how to card and spin cotton, and very few houses 
are without one or more spmning-whe^^ 

1 have alxowly described what takes place when a young 
girl, who has been mamed in her early childhood, arti'ves 
at the when she is fit to live 'with her husband. (Chapter 
W). These festivities called fite consummation of the 
momage. 

The young woman hersdf cannot appear, because she 
IS, for we first time in her life, m a stete of nncleanness, 
and for sevend <te>y6 she is ohhged to remain in a separate 
part of the house But alter she has gone throng tiie 
usual ntes of pnnfioation she returns to the family, and 
numberless otW ceremomes axe performed over her, 
amongst others several which ore supposed to counteract 
the effects of witchcraft or the evil eyo. She is then con- 
ducted with much pomp to her husband’s house. 

1 Uany Hindu tromcn and girb now do needleirorfc of some Und, 
and It la taught m moat of the girla* sohoola Hie old-fashioned mothers- 
u-law eoraplam that thos new departure has proved detnmental to the 
peiformanca of the mote ordinary honsehold duties — 
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The yroiDiSDt on tbe olber hand^ axe bo thoroughly aocos* 
tomed to haxsh and domineering treatment trom their 
hnshan^ that th^ would he qmte annoyed if the hus- 
bands adopted a more familiar tone. I once knew a nalave 
lady who complained hitterfy tlmt her hnshand semetunes 
afEect^ to he Tery devoted to her in public and aUo'ned 
hunsdf such little familianties as axe looked upon by us 
as marks of afleotion. ‘ Such behaviour,' said she, ' covers 
me with shame and confusion. I daxa not show myself 
anywhmre. Did any one evmr see such bad makers 
amongst people of our caste f Has he become a Beringhi 
(Emnpean), and does he take me for one of their vile 
women^ ? ’ 

As a rule a husband addresses his wife in terms which 
show how httle he thinks of hm;. Sermni, alcm, Ac , and 
other equahy flattering appellations, fall quite naturally 
from his lips. 

A woman, on the other hand, never addresses her hus- 
band except in terms of the greatest hnnuhty. She speaks 
to him as wy master, my lard, and even sometimes my god 
In her awe of him she does not venture to call him by his 
name; and should she forget herself in this way in a moment 
of anger, she would be thought a very low cl^ of person, 
and would lay herself (men to personal chastisement from 
her ofEended spouse. Sie must be just as paiticukr in 
speakmg of him to any one else : indeed, the HinduB axe 
very careful never to put a woman under the necessity of 
mentiomng her husband by name If by chance a Enro- 
pesm, who is unacquamted with this point of etiquette, 
obliges her to do so, he will see her mush aud ^de her 
taoB behind her sort and turn away witiiout answering, 
gB i ilmg at the same time with oontemptuous pty at suw 
ignorance 

Pohteness also forbids you to address a person of hi^er 
tank by his name. 

But if women enjoy very little contideration in private 
life, they are in some degree compensated by the respect 

*It XBsy bo noted that at mandago {eaeta, &o., the malea and tenalea 
Beep apan; and tnrthexmore the nanal pwaoi^ nmUdaona to an^ 
UMta Bie in'nmabjy cwmyed to men hy men, and to iromen ty mnnen 
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which is paid to them in pubho. They do not, it is true, 
receive those insipid compliments which we have agreed 
to consider polite , but then, on the other hand, they are 
safe from the nsk of insult A Hindu woman can go any* 
where alone, even in the most crow ded places, and she need 
never fear the impertinent looks and Jokes of idle loungers 
This appears to me to be really remarkable in a country 
whore the moral depravity of the inhabitants is earned 
to such lengths. A house mhabited solely by women is 
a sanctuary which the most shameless libertine would not 
dream of violating. To touch a respectable woman even 
with the end of your finger would be considered highly 
indecorous, and a man who meets a female acquaintance 
m the street docs not venture to stop and speak to her. 

When travelling the men walk in front and the women 
follow some distonce behind Yon very rarely see the 
men address a word to their humble followers It they 
come to a nver which has to bo forded the women tuck up 
their cloths above the hips, and in this naked state they 
approach near enough to their travcllmg companions to 
pornut of the latter stretching out a helping hand behind 
them to help them to withstand the force of the current , 
but never would you see any one under these circumstances 
commit an indiscretion like that which caused Orpheus to 
lose lus Euiydice 

I have often spent the night in one of the common rest* 
houses, where the men and women lodging there were lying 
all huddled together anyhow and almost side by side; 




the tranqnilhty of the night by indecentaotor word ^ould 
any person be so ill-advised as to attempt onythmg of ^^e 
sort, the whole room would be up in arms against mm in a 
moment, and prompt chastisemont would follow the ofience 

A woman's costume consists of a simple piece of cotton 
cloth, made all in one piece, and woven expressly for the 
purpose It is bom 30 to 40 feet long, end rather more 
than 4 feet wde All sorts and kmds are mode, in ey^ 
shade and at every pnee, and they always have a bor^ 
of a contrasting colW The women wmd part of this 
cloth two or thm times round their waists, and it form s 
a sort of narrow petticoat which falls to the feet m front ; 
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ib does not oome so for do\m 'behind, as one of the ends of 
the cloth IS ta<d;ed m at tiie traist after passing between 
the lep, which axe thns left haxe as far as, or even above, 
the csdE. This anrangement is peculiar to Brahmin women ; 
those of other castes arrange then drapenes with more 
decency and modesty. The other end of the cloth covers 
the shoulders, head, and chedi. Thns the clothing for both 
sexes is made without seams or sewing — an undeniable 
convenience, considering how often they Wve to bathe 
themselves and wa^ thoor garments ; for Brahmin women 
have to observe the same mes of purification as the men, 
and are equally zealous in the penormance of t^ duty. 
The custom of women veiling tneiv faces has never been 
practised m India, though it has been in use among many 
other Asiatic nations from time immemorial. Here the 
women always m about with their faces uncovered, and in 
some parts of we country they also eipose the upper half 
of their bodies i 

Quiet and retired as is the life of a Hindu woman, it 
cannot be said to be one bf comj^ete and ngorous sedusion. 
Though all friendly intercourse with men is forbidden to 
them, still they may talk to those who come to the house 
as friends or acquaintances without fear of pu pleaiafnt 
consequences. Eunuchs— those deplorable victims of 
Onen^ jealon^ — ate unknown in India, and the natives 
never drram of putting the virtue of their women nTn^nir 
the care of these miserable beings They are not to he 
found even m the palace of a prince, where women ate 
always guarded and waited on by women 

In several of Indra young girls and married women 
wear a sort ot little bodice xmder their cloth, which covers 
tto breast, shoulders, and enns as far as the dhows ; hut 
this, I am tdd, is a modem innovation, and borrowed from 
tile Mshomedans. 

I have reason to believe that the custom of leaving all 
the upper part of the body uncovered as far as the waist 
f^erly common to both sexes m the southern parts 
of India It stall prevaSs on the Malabar coast, and in 
we neighbonnng provinces. 


1 Thw m Malabar and XtavaneoteL but it ia 

gradually dying out amongattbaedncatedcIaaBee—BD. 
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Tho onstom of tattooing the arms of young girls \nfh 
indcltblo designs of figures or flouets is very general I 
have already dcsonbed bow this tattooing is done When 
their skin is not very dark they generally ornament tbeir 
faces in the same uay, by putting three or four spots on 
the cheeks and chin These marks produce very much 
tho same effect as tho black patches uhioh wore once the 
faduon with European ladies I have akoady mentioned 
tho habit which the beauties of India and Brahmin ladies 
observe of painting all the visible parts of their bodies 
with yellow saffron, and also of darkening their eyidids 
with antimony 

In order to make their haw more glos^ and sil^ they 
frequently oil it They part it oaictly in tho middle, and 
then roll it up behind into a sort of chignon, wluch is 
fastened behind the left car. To make this chignon larger 
they often insert some tow, or else some cotton wool 
special prepared for tho puiposo Hindu women gener- 
ally possess beautiful black^ir, which is soft and straight 
It IS very rarely to bo seen of any other colour They are 
much given to wearing sweot-smeUing flowers in their nair, 
and also ornaments of gdd, none of any other metal bemg 
permissible, though they sometimes use a silver buckle to 
fasten tho hair together at the back 

Silver ornaments may be worn on tho arms, but ore more 
frequently used to decorate the feet and ankles^ Some 
of their anklets are actual fetters, weighmg as muoh as 
two or three pounds There ate spcoiu nngs made for 
each toe, often entirely covmmg them 

Bracelets are sometimes made hollow, and axe more than 
an inch in diameter They ore of different patterns, accord- 
ing to tho country m which they are made and the caste of 
the person who wears them They ore worn either above 
the elbow or round the wnst, and are made of gold or 
silver, as the means of the wearer will allow Quite mm 
women wear copper bracelets, and some have more flian 
half them fore-arms covered with glass bangles. 

Neck ornaments consist of geffd or silver chains, or strings 

' It 18 remarkable that rold omamoDts arc never worn by Hindm on 
the feet, the reason bomg that it u a sacred metal, and wonld be thereby 
defiled. — 
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of large gold beads, pearls, or coral In fact, beads of all 
kin^ and of greater or less value are macb in demand. 
Some iromen Tmar necklaces more than an inch wide, set 
with rabies, emexaldB, and other ptecious stones But to 
enomeiate all the different kmds of ornaments worn by 
Hindu ladies would take a very long time To give a sin^e 
instance, I could mention eighteen or twenty different kinds 
of ornaments that ate used for the ears alone. 

Even the nose is considered a smtable object for decora* 
tion. The right nostnl and the division between the two 
nostrils are sometimes weighted with an ornament that 
hangs down as far as the under lip. When the wearers 
ate at meals, they ate obhged to hold up this pendant with 
one hand, while feeding themselves with the other At 
first this strange ornament, w^oh vanes with different 
castes, has a hideous effect in the eyes of Europeans, but 
after a tune, when one becomes accustomed to it, it gi^n- 
aUy seems less unbecommg, and at last one ends by tbielring 
it quite an ornament to face 

It is no uncommon sight to see a woman decked out in 
all her jewels drawing watm:, gnnding nee, cooking food, 
and attwdmg to all the menial domestic occupations, from 
which even the wives of Brahmins do not consider them* 
selves exempt 

It is, of course, needless to remark that all this extrava- 
gant display 18 very often obtamed only at the saerifice 
of other more usefm and necessary requirements m their 
homes 

When a girl manies, eveiytbmg that she reemves from 
^ future father-in-law, or that she takes away with her 
from her old home, is most clearly and distinctly set down, 
item by item, m a kmd of legal document All these tbitigg 
axe^ her own personal property, which she takes care to 
daim when see becomes a widow. 


CHAPTER XVn 

Bcles of Ciosdnot for Uutied Women. 

Soamma sc^ so well to fflnstrate the atiatnde and 
nehavionr of Hmdns towwds their wives as the roles of 
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conduct which are prescribed for the latter in the Padma- 
purana, one of their most valued books * rules which I will 
translate hterally. They aro reputed to bo the work of 
the famous penitent Vasishta, who recommends their 
observance bj* every faithful wife. I cannot say that I 
altogether approve of them ; some of them appear to me 
absurd, others there aro which, from a social point of 
view, are harmful , all of them evidently have for then 
object the reduction of this interesting ‘better half’ of 
the human race to the lowest state of subjection It is 
not to bo wondered at, therefore, if we find many foolish 
examples of Hindu snpcrstition, which is a ncccssaiy 
element in every institution of the country. Order and 
continuity are not so conspicuous as ono might desire 
in the ideas of tho great pemtent Vnsishta , but 1 give 
a passage closely following the original, aa a specimen of 
tho stjlo of writing that prevails among the Hindus — 

' Give ear to mo attentively, great ICing of Dihpa ' I will 
expound to thee how a wife attached to her husband and 
devoted to her duties ought to behave 

' There is no other god on earth for a woman than her 
husband The most excellent of all tho good works that 
she con do is to seek to please him by manifcstmg perfect 
obedience to him. Therein should he her sole me of 
life 

‘Be her husband deformed, aged, infirm, ofiensive in 
his manners , let him also be oholcnc, debauched, immoral, 
a drunkard, a gambler; let him frequent places of ill* 
repute, hve m open sm with other women, have no affec- 
tion whatever for his home ; let b™ rave hko a lunatao , 
let him hve without honour ; let him be bhnd, deaf, dumb, 
or onppled , in a word, let his defects be what they may, 
let his wickedness be what it may, a wife should alwaj? 
look upon him as her god, shoidd lavish on him all her 
attention and care, paymg no heed whatsoever to his 
character and givmg him no cause whatsoever for dis- 
pleasure. 

* A woman is made to obey at every stage of her exist- 
ence As daughter, it is to her father and mother she 
owes submission; as wife, to ht® husband, to her fathe^ 
m-law, and to her mothe^m-law , os widow, to her sons 
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At BO period of her life oaai she coorider hetsdf her ovb 
mistress. 


*SIie must always be attentive and dili gent m all her 
domestic duties; she should be ever watchful over her 
temper, never covetous of the goods of others, never 
quarrelsome with her neighbours, never neglectful of work 
without her husband’s permission, and always calm in her 
conduct and deportment. 

Should she see anything which she is desirous of pos* 
sessmg, she must not seek to acquire it without the consent 
of her husband. If her husband receives the visit of 
a stranger, she shall retire with bent head and whall con- 
tinue her work without paying the least attention to HiTn 
She must concentrate her thoughts on her husband only, 
sM must nevor look another man m the face. In aafaag 
thm, she a ill wm the praise of everybody. 

Should any man rnnke proposals to her, and endeavour 
to aedi^ her by ofiering her nch clothes or jewds of great 
value, by the gods • let her take good care not to lend an 
ear to him, let her hasten to flee ti;om him. 

u her husband laiigh, she must laugh ; if he be sad, 
she must he sad ; if he weep, she must weep ; if he ask 
questions, she must answer. Thus will she give proofs of 
her good disposition. 

She mnst take heed not to remark that another rnnYi Ib 
you^, handsome, or well prroortioned, and, above all, she 
must not speak to him. j^oh modest ^meanour will 
the r^utation of a faithful spouse. 

It shall even he the same with her who, seemg before 
ner the most beautiful gods, shall regard them disdeanfully 
^ worthy of comparison wi(h 

If ^ husband has had his fill. 

^ tonoh not food. 
It ; if he be in afaiction, she shall 
eood chemful, she shall share his joy. A 

should be leas devoted to her sons, or to her 

husband She 

E husband, allow hetsdf to he humt 

JOT^the same funeral pyie ; then everybody will praise 
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' Sho cannot lavish too much affection on her father*in- 
lair, her mothcr-in>Ian’, and her huaband ; ond should she 
perceive that they arc squandering all the family substance 
in extravagance, she iraiild bo trrong to complain and still 
more wrong to oppose them. 

‘She should always bo ready to perform the vanous 
duties of her bouse, and to perform them diligently, 

' liOt her bathe every da 3 ', rubbing saffron on her body. 
Lot her attire be clean, her eyelids tinged with antimon^, 
and her forehead marked mth red pigment Let her hair 
be veil combed and adorned. Thus shall she be like unto 


the goddess Lakshmi 

■ Before her husband let her words faU softly and sweetly 
from her mouth, and let her devote hciscu to pleasing 
him every day more and more. 

* Sho must bo careful to sweep her house every day, to 
smooth the floor with a lajcr of cow-dung, and to decorate 
It with white tracery. Sho must keep the cookmg vessels 
dean, and must bo ready with the meals at the proper 
hours 

* If her husband bo gone out to fetch snppbcs of wood, 
leaves, or dowers to perform the sanihya, or for any other 

a ose, she shall watch for the moment of his return and 
go to meet him. Sho shall go before him into the 
house, shah hand him a stool to sit down upon, and sbaU 
servo up the food prepared to his taste. 

‘ Sho shall inform him in time of what is wanted in the 
house, and shall manage with care what bo bnngs home._ 
‘Prudent in her conversation, she must bo oorcfnl, in 
conversing with gurxu, eannyasia, strangers, servants, and 
other persons, to adopt a tone suitable to uio position of each 

*T - t xt__ AT 
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by her husband, she must do so gentiy and intdhgently. 

‘She must, as m duty bound, use for the expenses d 
her household all the money with which her husband 
entrusts her, not takmg any of it surreptitiously for heisdf 
or for her parents, or oven, without her husband’s permis- 
sion, for works of chanty 

‘ She must never meddle with the aSurs of others, nm 
lend ear to stones of the good luck or misfortune which 
has befallen others 
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' Never let her yidd to anger or loalice. 

' Let her abstain from all food that u not to her hus- 
band’s taste. Let her not oil her head when her husband 
does not oil his own 

’H her husband go away an 3 rwheire and ask her to 
accompany him, let her follow him ; if he teli her to remain 
at homeTlet h^ not leave the house during his absence 
IJntil his return she shall not bathe, or anoint her head 
with oil, or clean her teeth, or pare her nails; she shall 
eat but once a day, shall not he down on a bed, or wear 
new dbthes, or adorn her forehead with any of the ordinary 
marks 

' A woman durmg her menstrual period shall retire for 
three days to a place apart. During this time, she shall 
not look at anybody, n^ even at her children, or at the 
bght of the son. On the fourtii day she shall bathe, observ- 
ing the proper ntes for suc^ occasions which vrexe estab- 
h^ed before the Kali-yugaK 

‘A woman, when she is pregnant, must conform to all 
the ntes presonbed for such occasions She must thmi 
avoid the company of women of doubtful virtue and of 
those who have lost all therr children, she must dnve 
away from her mmd all sad thou^ts ; she must be careful 
not to gaze at temfying objects, or to hsten to sad stones, 
or to eat anything indigestiDle K By observing these rules, 
she will have beautiful children ; by neglecting them she 
will risk a misoamage. 

*A wife, during the absence of her husband, should 
stnctly conform to ^ parting counsels. She should be 
heedlm of her attire, and shomd not devote herself, under 
the plea of devotion to the gods, to any i^emal acts of 

It a husband keep two wives, the one should not amuse 
herself at the expense of the other, be it for good or for 
evil ; neither should the one talk about the beauty or the 

^ntsse lestnetions ore not oteerred nomd»y& — -E d. 

* The henmt Vdnshta lien deacnbu these prices I win urrJ^ty, 
tbem in Appendix IV.— Bonois 

Nowadays a woman m tins condition is not forbidden communication 
with her cmildrcn — Nn 

* It may be ^ded that a ooooanut is never broken m the presence of 
a pregnant woman — Nd 
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ugliness of the ohildron of tbo other. They miiBb hre on 
good terms, and must avoid addressing unpleasant and 
offensive remarks to each other. 

‘In the presence of her husband, a nifo must not look 
about her, out must keep her eyes fixed on him, in readi- 
ness to receive his orders When ho speaks, she must not 
mtetrupt him, nor apeak to anybody else ; irhen he ca^ 
her, she must leave everything and run to liim 

* If ho sing, she must bo in ecstasy , if ho dance, she 
must look at him with dchght; if ho speak of loaincd 
things, she must listen to him mth admiration In bis 
presence indeed she ought always to bo cheerful, and never 
show signs of sadness or discontent. 

* Let her carefully avoid creating domestic squabbles on 
the subject of her parents, or on account of another woman 
whom her husband may wish to keep, or on account of 
any unpleasant remark which may have been addressed 
to her. To leave the house for reasons such ns these 
would expose her to pubhc ridicule, and would give cause 
for much evil spcalang. 

‘ If her husband flics into a passion, threatens her, abuses 
her grossly, oven beats her unjustly, she shall answer him 
mcemy, shall lay hold of his hands, lass them, and beg bis 
pardon, instead of uttering loud ones and runnmg away 
from the house 

* She must not say to her husband : " Thou hast hurt 
me, thou hast beaten mo unjustly ; I will no more speak 
to thee ; hereafter the relations between ourselves will be 
no other than those bctivccn a father and his daughter, or 
a brother and his sister. I shall no more have anytbmg 
to do with thy affairs , I will no longer have anytmng m 
common with thee.” Suoh wor^ ought never to foil nom 
her hps 

‘If any of her relatives or fidends invito her to thw 
house on the occasion of some feast or ceromony, she shou 
not go there without the permission of her husband, and 
unless acconmamed by some elderly woman. She shall 
remam there fw as short a tune os possible, and on her ^tw 
she shall render a faithful account to her husband of all that 
she has seen or heard , she shall then resume her domestio 
duties 
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* WhilB her husband is absent, she shall slero with one of 
ha female rdalaves, and not alone. She shw tnahe con' 
Btant mq^miies after the health of her husband She shall 
send constant messages to him to return as soon as possible, 
and shall offer up prayers to the gods for h™- 

' let all her uroi^ and actions ^ve pubho proof that she 
looks upon her husband as her god. uonoured by every- 
body, she shall thus enjoy the r^utatwn of a faithful and 
vmtnous spouse. 

' If, m the event of her husband dying, she resolves to 
die 'vnth him, glorious and happy will she be in the world 
to whtoh her husband will lead her after his death. But 
whether she dies before or with her husband, or whether 
she survives hun, a vnrtnons wife may rest assured that all 
Bo^ of blessmgs will await her in the other world. 

'A wife can enjoy no true happiness unleBB she attains 
it through her huslmnd ; it is he who gives her Rhildrap ; 
it IS he who provides her with clothes and jewels ; it is he 
who supphes her with flowers, sandalwood, safEron, and all 
good things. 

'It IS abo t^ugh his wife that a husband enjoys the 
wasnres of this world ; that is a maxim taught m all our 
learned books. It is tbroueh his wife that he does good 
works, that he acquires nwes and honour, and that he 
succeeds in his enterprises. A man without a wife is an 
imp^eot bang.’ 

These ndes of conduct may seem erfiemely severe, yet 
thOT are faithfully observed, especiaJIy among we Bridinuns. 

Among certam sects of we Vishnavite Bidumns a 
pecuhar custom oxists. A daughter-in-law is never allowed 
to speak to her mother-in-law. When she wishes to com- 
o^cate anything to her, she does it by signs ; and when 
tM mothw-m-Iaw gives orders to the daughter-in-law, the 
mttar answers by an indmation of the head, thereby m- 
that she has understood the orders given her. 
tihe, however, at fames manages to make np for this en- 
silence by ^ving recourse to nimted and expressive 
fifistiues BO nxuoh so, thftt her doziib repartees often CAnee 
her mother-m-law to boil with rage. ^ 
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CHAPTER XVm 

Monming — The Condition of Widowhood — The Geaenl Contempt for 
Widows —BemamagaB forbidden 

Thb hapmest death for a woman is tiiat whioh overtakes 
her while aha is still m a wedded state Such a death is 
looked upon as the reward of goodness esdieadmg back for 
many generations ^ ; on the ower hand, the greatest mis- 
fortime that can befaiD a wife u to survive her husband 

Should the husband die fimt, as soon as he breathes bs 
last the widow attires herself in her best clothes and bedecks 
herself with all her jeweb^ Then, with all the signs of 
the deepest gnef, she throws herself on his body, embracmg 
it and uttenng loud cries She holds the corpse tightly 
clasped m her arms until her parents, ^erally silent 
spectatora of this aoene, are satisnkl that fhis first demon- 
slxation of gnef is sufiScient, when they resiaroin her from 
these sad embraces She yields to theur efforts with great 
reluctance, and with repeated pretences of escaping ont of 
their hands and rushmg once again to the lifeless remains 
of her husband Then, finding her attempts useless, she 
roUs on the ground like one possessed, stakes her breast 
violently, tears out her luoi, and manifests many other 
signs of the deepest despair Now, are these noii^ profes- 
sions of gnef and affliction to be attributed to an excess of 
conjugal afieotion, to real sorrow * The uiswer will appear 
rather petplexmg, when we remark that it is the genera! 
oustom to aot m this manner, ".Tid that all these demon- 
strations ate previously aixang^ as a part of the oeremomea 
of moutmng 

After the first outbursts of gnef, she nses, and, ^ummg 
a more composed look, approach her husband’s bmv 
Then m one contmuous stram, which would be hardly 
possible under real affliction, she epostacophizes her huabano 
m a long senes of questions, of wboh 1 give a summary 
as follows — 

1 Children are even ooneoled with the thongbt^ when their moUiere 
die in a wedded state —Ed 

* Thu u the last oeoaeion on which she u allowed to wear omamen 
of any kind — SId 
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' Why hast thou foisakeu me 1 What 'wrong have I done 
thee, that thou shouldst thus leave me m the prune of my 
life * Had I not for thee all the fondness of a faithful 
wife f Have I not always been 'virtnous a nd p ure ? Have 
I not home thee han&oma children < Who inll bring 
them im t Who 'wiU -take oare of them hereafter 1 Was 
I not diligent in all the duties of the household < Did I 
not Bwe^ the house every day, and did I not make the 
floor smooth and clean I Dia I not ornament the floor 
with white 'tracery f Did I not cook good food for thee ^ 
Didst thou And gnt m the rice that I prepared for thee 1 
Did I not serve up to thee food such as thou lov^t, well 
seasoned with gorho, mustard, pepper, cinnamon, and other 
spices t Did 1 not forestall 'thee in all tiiy wants and 
wishes f What didst thou lack whilst I was 'with 'thee 1 
Who will take care of me hereafter ? ' 

And BO on At the end of each sentence uttered in 
a plaintive chantmg tone, she pauses to ^ve free vent to 
her sobs and shrieks, which are also uttered m a kind of 
rhythm The women that stand around jom her m her 
lamentations, chanting in chorus 'with her. Afterwards, 
slfe addresses the gods, hurhng against them torrents of 
blasphemies and imprecations She acouses them openly 
of mjustice in thus depnvmg her of her proteotor. This 
scene lasts till her eloquence becomes exhausted, or till her 
lungs are weaned out and she is no longer capable of giving 
utterance to her lamentations 8he then retires to take 
for a while, and to prepare some new phurases against 
the time when ■the body is oeong prepared tor the funeral 

The more vehement the expression of a woman's grief, 
the more eloquent and demonstrative her phrases, the more 
appamntly genuine her contortions on such occasions, so 
ntore is she esteemed a woman of mtelbgenoe 
and education The young women who are present pay 
the most minute attention to all that she sasrs or does ; 
and If they observe anythmg particularly striking in her 
nights of rhetoric, in her attitudes, or in any of her efforts 
excite the a^ntion of the spectators, they carefully 
rewjte it m their memory, to be made use of should 
similar misfortune ever happen to themsdves. If a wife 
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who was really afllioted by the loss of her husband confined 
herself to shedding real tcaia and uttering teal sobs, she 
would only bo thoroughly despised and considered an idiot. 
The parents of a young nidow once complained to mo of 
her stupidity as Allows 'So foolish is site that, on the 
death of her husband, she did not utter a single wotd, 
she did nothing but oiy, without saying anything ^ ’ 

In several parts of India, as formerly among the Greeks 
and Romans, professional women moomers may bo hired 
'Wlion called in to attend the obscqnies, these women arrive 
with dishevelled hair and only hau clothed, wearing their 
scanty gormcnis in a disordered fashion Collecting in 
a group round the deceased, they commence by setting 
up in unison the most doleful cncs, at the same time beat- 
ing their breasts in measured time. They weep, sob, and 
shnek in turns Then addressing themselves to the de- 
ceased, each in succession eulogizes lus virtues ond good 
guahtios. Anon they apostrojpiiro him, vehemently re- 
monstrating with him for quitting hfo so soon Fmally, 
they point out to him, m the plainest possible terms, that 
he could not have committed a more molish act Ih dis- 
charging these duties, which are a cunous mixture of 
(aragray and comedy, they toko turn and turn about, and 
their affected sorrow lasts until the coipse is removed 
As soon as the obsequies ore over, they receive their wages, 
and their foccs, which were so lugubrious a few moments 
before, once more assume their wonted calmness 

Widows, who in the learned tonguo are called ndhava, 
a word abn to the Latin mdva, ate held in much less 
respect than other women ; and when they happen to have 
no children, they arc generally looked upon with the 
utmost scorn. The very fact of meeting a widow is calcu- 
lated to brmg ill-luck They are called moonia, a reproach- 
ful term which means 'shom-head,' because oveiy widow 
IS supposed to have her hair cut off. This rule, however, 
IB not everywhere followed, especially among the Sudias 

* The Hebrom also, on tho death of fnends and relatives, made a great 
parade of oU the external signs of sorrow Ihcy cned, iMt MMp*- 
ments, beat their breasts, tore out their how or bwrds, or else baa wot 
out, and even inflicted cuts on thew bodus See Leviticus vx /Ow 
XXI 6, JoromiBhxvi 0, &«— Snnojs 

* And also among the Tengalai Taishnava Brahmins — E d 
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TOKENS OP WIDOWHOOD 

When womem quarrel, thia opprobrions term, moonditi, jb 
generally the first abusive word that passes 

A widow has to be in moummg till her death. The 
Qgns of mooining are as foUowB : — She is expected to have 
her head shorn once a month ; E^ie is not allowed to ohew 
betel ; she is no longer permitted to wear 3 ewels, with the 
ezoepiaon of one very plain ornament round her neck ; she 
must wear colonred uothes no longer, only pnre white 
ones , she must not put safiron on ner face or body, or 
iwnrlc her foieWd^. Porthermore, she is forbidden to 
tnlrn part m any amusement or to attend &mily festivities, 
such as mamage feasts, the ceremony of wpanayoma, and 
othem ; for her very presence wonld be considered an evil 
omen. 

A very few days after the death of her husband, a widow's 
house is mvaded by female fnends and relatives, who 
begm by eating a meal prepared for them After this 
they surround widow and exhort her to bear her miser- 
able lot with foriatude. One after another they take her 
m their arms, shed tears with her, and rad by pushing 
her violently to ground. Th^ next join together in 
lamenting her widowhood, and finally make her sit on a 
small stool. Then, one ^ her nearest female telatives, 
having previously muttered some rehgious formulae, outs 
the thread of tte teii, the gold ornament which every 
married woman m India wears round her neck. The 
barber is called in, and her head is clean shaved. This 
doable ceremony smks her instantly into the despised and 
bated class of widows During the whole time wat these 
onnous and mournful rites are being performed, the un- 
fortonate victim is maldng the whole house resound with 
her ones of woe, cui^g her sad lot a thousand tames. 

The thread of the must be cut, not untied. This 
practice has given nse to a very common curse ; two 
women whra quoixellmg never forget to say to eadi ^her : 
'May you have your rai cut' * which means, 'May you 
become a widow 1 * 

The signs of sorrow manifested by a Hindu lady who 

* She must, however, smear her {orehead vdth sacred adies xf die is 
e widow ot the Saiva sect, and mark her forehead with red powder if 
a Vauhnava — Ed. 
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ioacB bcr husband ate of so ezaggorated a description that 
one cannot help doubting their perfect sincenty , yet it is 
impossible that any Hindu mdoxr could face the sod future 
awaitmg her with tearless eyes. Doomed to peipetuol 
widowhood, cast out of society, stamped with the sed of 
contumely, she has no consolation whatever, except maybe 
the recollection of hardships that she has had to endure 
dunng her married life 

I do not refer hero to those unfortunate j^ls of five or 
«x years of ago, who, mamed to Brahmas of over suefy, 
very often become widows before they attmn the age of 
puberty.^ Fortunately thmr youth and mexpenenoe pre- 
vent their brooding over the sad condition in whiidi ui^ 
have been placed by such inhuman and uugmtous pre- 
judioes But think of the numberless young widows m 
the piime^ of hfe and strength How do they bear up 
against this cruel expulsion from the soeiefy of their fellow- 
cieatnies < The answer is. Better than one vrould be m- 
chaed to beheve The fact is, they must perforce be 
resigned to them fate, and however despised a widow 
may be, there is tins consolation, that one who xemoniBS 
IS a hundred times more so, for she is shunned absolutely 
by every honest and respectable person, ^ns tbere are 
fow widows who would not look upon proposals to remany 
as a downright insult, though in this respeot tiiey are 
seldom put to the test Even an old gouty Biahnun, os 
poor 08 Iras, would feel indignant at the very suggestion 
of manymg a widow, though she were noh and ewowed 
with all the ohaims of yoa& and beauty. 

One result of this ptejudioe, winch is firmly and me- 
vooably established m India, is tha-t. the country abounds 
with widows, especially among the Biabnuiis. Among this 
caste ^lom-heads ate to be seen everywhere. Of oouise 
a oertam oormption of morals is the inevitable result of 
such a state of things, but it is not pushed to snolh w 
extent as might be expected. The natural modesly of 
JEhndu women, the way m which they are brou^t ua 
their ordinary chaste and oiroumspeot demeanour, ^ 
calmness of their passions oQ these go a great way towaros 
providmg 08 It were strong bamets against the attaohs of 
the hoentious, who, whatever may be said to the oontiary 
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ill-infotmed writers, do not sacceed in winning over 
women o£ the hetter claBS so easily as m many other conn- 
tnes where the lawful union of the two sexes is not beset 
with so many obstacles 

Besides, even i£ we refuse to believe that young widows 
possess m themselves sufficient strength of will to resist 
seduotiioa, there are many other obstacles beyond their 
own control, wlu<di also serve as so many bulwarks to their 
modesty. Chief among such obstades must be reckoned 
the dffigent watchfulness exercised over them 1^ their 
parents ; the seventy of the eonvemneea which forbid any 
kmd of famihar mtercouise between men and women ; the 
very heavy punishments which follow even the most trivial 
lapses; andT finaUy, the mere disgrace, which m India, 
a^e all countries of the world, entails the most tremendous 
pmalties on the person detected m an indiscretion 
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The CaBtom which at tunes oUwes 'Widows to allow themselves to be 
hnnit alive on the Fimeral ^jrre of then Deceased Husbands. 

AnmonoH the ancient and harharous custom which 
immses the duly on widows of saorifidng themselves 
voluntaiily on the funeral pyre of their husbands has not 
been expressly abolished, it is much more rare nowadays 
than former^, espeoudly in the southern parts of we 
Peninsula m the North of India and m we provinces 
botdetme on the Chutes, however, women ate onfy too 
fre quent ^ seen offexinc themselves as vicrims of this honid 
snpeistation, either through motd’ves of vamty or 
through a wirit of blind enthusiasm, giiring themsdves 
up to a death whioh is as orud. as it is foohdi. 

The Mahomedan rulers never tolerated this homble 
practice m the provinces subject to them ; but, notwi&- 
Btaodmg their prohibition, wretched fanatics have mote 

^ The soeuil refonnecs of (he present day are domg aD that thqr can 
to eneonxnn the lemamage of tnipin widows^ (hose unhappy girls whci, 
mamed bSore they come of age, become widows before ccdiabitation 
^h their hushands is possible So tax, howevm, the snceess uhich 
these retoimers have met with is extremely smaU, those who hiave 
caste oostom m this respect ate invariably onteastcd — Ed 
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than once succeeded in bnbing the Eoboidinate tepee* 
sentabres of autborit}* to give permission to commit the 
deed in nolabon of the latrs of humanitjr and common 
sense. 

The creat European Potrer irhich noundaTB excteiscs its 
sway aU over the connby has tned, by ail possibie means 
of persu.ision, to put an end altogether to this barbanms 
custom , but its clforts bare been only partially sncecssfnl 
and. generally speaking, it has been obliged to shut its 
eyes to this dreadful practice, since any attempt to remedy 
it by force would have evposed it to dangerous opposi* 
tion 

Nobody is a greater admirer thon myself of the wise 
spirit that animates this enlightened ancl bbcral Govem* 
ment in manifesting to its Hindu subjects such a full and 
perfect tolerance m the practice of their civil and religions 
usasies ; and nobody is more fully ^irc than I am to the 
dangers and dtfiiciilties that an open deSanco of these pre- 
judices, which ore looked npon as sacred and invioIaVe, 
would give rise to But docs the obominable custom in 
question form part of Hindu institutions * Are there anv 
niles which presenbe its observance by certain castes t All 
the information which I hove been able to gather on the 
t-ubject tends to make me beheve that there are no such 
rules The infamous practice, although encouraged by the 
impostors who regulate religions worship, is nowhere pre* 
scribed in an imperative manner in the Hmdn boohs. _ It 
IS left entirely to the free will and pleasure of the victims 
who thus sacrifice themselves No blame and no discredit 
ate attached nowadays to the wife whose own honest 
judgement suggests t&at she ought not to be in such a 
hurry to rejoin in the other world the husband who so oftp 
made her wretched in this It would be qmte possible, 
therefore, by the display of firmness, combined with pru- 
dence to Etnke, without any considerable danga, at the 
very root of this shoddng practice. Certainly it reflects 
discredit on the Government which tolerate it and mani- 
fests no great mdigrmtion > with regard to it. 

I Dnnnc recent you, tmiag to the number of these atentaUe 
samfiees bemg on the uktomo, otpedsUy in the Bengel SteadaiT 
end in the diitncte bordering on the Gengei^ tbe Goremment w» 
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B ms priiioipi% in thn nobla caste ot Bajahs Niai the 
suttee ongmatea It ms looked npon as a hi^y honoix- 
able ntoof of mfely attachment end lore, irhioh enhanced 
the s^iy of the famihee of these wretohed nctuns of blmd 
zeal ShoiM a vidow, reason of a natuisl fondness 
for bfe ot throng^ la(& of oonrage, endeavour to avoid 
^ honour of being burnt alive on the funeral pyre of her 
deceased husband, she ms conodered to be offe^ agross 
imuit to hu memory. 

I ms once able to Oiotongbly convince myself of the 
lufuence rrhich this fake ]^mt of honour s^ exercises 
over the nunds of fanatical^dus, and at the same time 
to discern tbt this act of devotion to which these wretched 


thon^t fit to interfere to olieok ihi: mconceinble mama by adopting 
at leaat peranaan meanuee It bai, rfraefbte, directed tea diderent 
nugiatatee acsttned abont the oonntiy to esamme veiy nmntdy all 
the oummatanoea attending the onatom o! andee (this la the name by 
idiioh theae barharona aacAces are hnown), and never to aaoction it 
except after exhanating all the meana to oppoie it which pmdence may 
to them No woman can, therefore, now devote henclf he 
a death of thia kmd without the sanction of the magiatiaiy VVben 
anch penrfasion la aoi^, the magistrates csnae the viotun to appear 
before them and question her carefully to assnie themsrfvea that her 
resolutimi la enlamy volnniaiy, and that no outside mduence has been 
brouidit to bear npon her They then tiy Iff every mnble exhorta- 
tun and eounsel to mdnoe her to give up her hoinble design. But 
ahonld the widow temam firm m her resolnbon, they leave her mistiess 
other own fate The Fntestant miaafenaiies, whm they bat amved 
in the eomitry, ezpreased a jnat horror of thm abominable aaonfiees, 
and etrove to diminish thnr number, but bong lUaequamted with tee 
ehaiaeier of the Hmdus and with then devoted attachment to custom, 

^tee evd!''?hsve aeen the hats of widows w% had eeaidoe^hra. 
saves on the funeral pyre of their hoshsnda from 1810 (tee pmod at 
which the nussumarue eoninieneed then lahonra) iqp to tee year 1820; 
and I have temarhed teat tee nnmhet of these viotama pnjgressivrfy 
mctessed every year dmuig that space of tune In 1817 tisre were 
TOSmtteaamtheBengrfb^eney. Itistmeteatteumsaneptsebcs 
u much more m vow on the hanks of tee Ganges tesn anywhere else 
m the sonthem para of the Fenmsnla of Indie sidto ate seldom seen, 
l am eenvmoed that in tea hfadrae beaidency, i^di nnmbra at least 


Alto IS now, of oooiss, ahsolntely abohshed. Its mohihitfon hy 
mw was efieoted danog tee GovBniQr.Q en6nilalt!p of liord Wilham 
wtiate (1825-1835), at the instance rf tee great Bajsh Bam Mtenn 
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neiaxna sacrificed themselves is not alirays the result ol 
their o\ni free thU and resolntaon. The pohear or pnnee 
of Cangoondy in tho Carnatic havinn died, neither entreaties 
nor th^ta were spared to mdnce ms mdow to allovr he^ 
self to be burnt alive mth him. It iras urged that this 
honourable custom had been observed for a long tune pst 
in the family, and that it would be a great pity, mdeed, to 
allow it to fall into disuse The funeral ceremomes were 
delayed from day to day m the hope that the widow would 
at last make up her nund to prmer a glonous death to 
a remnant of life spent in contempt and opprobnum It 
was a fruitless attempt 1 The obstmate prmccss turned 
a deaf ear to all the pressing entreaties of her relatives , 
and ultimately the deceased was obliged to depart alone 
to the other world. 

It must, however, be confessed that some widows commit 
this folly readily enouirh, spurred on as they are by the 
thought of the wretchedness of widowhood, by vam^, by 
the hope of acquumg notoriety, perhaps also by a genuine 
feeling of enthusiasm. It shomd be remembered that they 
are awarded boundless honours, and are even deified after 
death Vows are made and prayers addressed to them, 
and their mtercession is sought in times of sickness and 
adversity. Such remnants of their bodies as have not been 
entirely consumed by the ^ are most dcvoutlv gathered 
together, and on Uie spot where they have sacrificM them- 
selves small monnmcntal pyramids are erected to transmit 
to postenty tho memory of* these brave viotmis of conjnml 
aficction— ^ tnbuto all* the more conspicuous, because the 
erection of tombs is almost unknown among tho Hmdns 
In a word, women who have had tho conra^ to deliver 
themselves so heroically to the fiames are numbered among 
tho dinmties, and crowds of devotees may bo seen coming 
m from all sides to offer them sacnficas and to mvoke 
their protection 

To these inducements of vain and empty glory— OTlficient 
of themselves to make a deep impression on a feeble rolna 
-—must bo added the entreaties of relatives, who, if they 

* la some old Hinda hooses, ovwi to thm day, may he seen, 
with tnnnene pa«te on the wnUs, the mute of the bunds of women w 
anderwont suOe— Kn 
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perodve the elightest molmalaoii on the part of the indow 
to ofEec up her hfe, spare no means m order to convince 
her and force her to a final determination At tunes th^ 
go so for as to adnuniater drags, which so far depnve h» 
of hra senses tlwt under then influence she yields to then 
wishes. "Thia wTintTiftn and abominable melliod of wheed* 
Img a consent oat of the unhappy woman is m their opuuon 
justified, because her tra^ end would bring great hononx 
and 0oiy to the whole of then &mily. 

Sime authors have mamtomed that this detestable 
practice created primarily either flrom Gie jealousy of 
husbands, or rather, perham, from then fear that men 
discontented wives rmrat se^ to get nd of them by poison 
As for myself, I have been tmable, either m the wntmgs of 
Hmdu authors, or m my free and famihar mterconrse with 
many persons well versed m the mannms and customs of 
the country, to disoovet any jnsisfioation for either of these 
two theories. And Bnxd.y the lot of a wife, evmi when she 
IS doomed to sofier wrong at the hands of a cmel and 
unmoral hnsband, is far preferable to that of a widow, to 
whom all hope of a re-mamage under happier conditions 
18 forbidden It is hardly hkdy, inde^ that Hindu 
women would so to the length d committmg a crime 
which must render then lot much worse than hdore < At 
the same tune I am by no means inclined to attribute 
these voluntary saorifioes to an excess of conjugal afieotion 
We should, f(n instance, he meatly mistaken were we to 
aQow aarsdves to he d^vm by the no% lamentationB 
which wives ace accnstomed to raise on the death d then 
husbands, and which ace no mote than rank hypomsy 
Hurm the long penod d my stay in India, I do not recall 
two Bjndu mamages ohacactenzed by a nmon d hearts 
and displaying true smd mntud attachment^. 

When a woman, after mature dehheration, has once 
declared that she deaiies to be burnt ahve wilh her deceased 

’ It u impossible to xegotd tbe conclosion here diewn as anything but 
giea% exaggerated Hie mflnenoe of Tromen, ignorant and nnedniwted 
as tfa^ ate, is m many Hindn households exceedingly strong, and it is 
an error to piotnre them as the mere slaTes of the men, &i>ngh the 
ssmdenoy of the latter is still a marksd featnre of Hmdu socidogy. 
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husband, her decision is considered nrevocable. She cannot 
aftenrards retract; and should she refuse to proceed of 
her own free will to the funeral pTre, she would dragged 
to it by force The Brahmins who regulate aU the pro- 
ceedings of the tragedy, and also her relatives, come by 
turns to congratulate her on her heroic decision and on the 
imm ortal dory which she is about to acquire by such a 
death — a death which will exalt her to the digni^ of the 
gods All possible means which fanaticism aM supersti- 
tion can surest are brought to bear upon her m order to 
keep up her courage, to exalt her enthusiasm, and to excite 
her imagmation i^en, at last, the fatd hour draws m^i, 
the victim is adorned with rare elegance : she is clothed m 
her richest apparel, is bedecked with aU her jewels, and is 
thus led to the funeral pyre 

It is impossible for me to describe the finiBbtng scenes d 
this dreadM ceremony without feehngs of distal. But, 
in the meantime, I must sohcit the mdmgence of my readers 
for a short digression which is not wholly disconnected with 
my subject When a husband has several lawful wives, as 
omn happens in the caste of the Bajahs, the wives some- 
times dispute as to who shall have the honour of accom- 
panjdng their common husband to the funeral pyre, and 
the Brahmins who preside at the ceremony determme 
which shall have the preference. Here is an instance to 
the pomt extracted from the Mohabbarttia, one of then 
most esteemed books — 

* Hmg Pandn had retired into the jnn^es with his two 
wives, there to devote himself to acts of penance At the 
same time a onrse was imposed upon him, which doomed 
him to instant death should he dare to have mterconiEe 
with either of them. The passion which he fdt for the 
yonngOT of his wives, who was extremdy beantiful, over- 
came all fear of death ; and, in spite of tiie fMt that for 
several days she oontinned to represent to him the dm 
results that most necessarily follow his incontinency, he 
yielded at last to the violencB of his love ; and immediately 
the curse fell iroon biTn After his death, it was necessary 
to decide which of his two wives shonld follow him to the 
funeral pyre, and there arose a sharp altercation between 
them as to who dionld enjoy this honour. 
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'The elder of the two q)oke first, and addiessni^ the 
assembly of Bridmuns who had gatiiered together for the 
purpose, she urged that the faot of her being the first wife 
placed her above the second She should, therefore, be 
dvea the preference Besides, she urged, her companion 
had ohildim who were still young, and who required 
their mother’s personal care and attention for their bring- 
ing npi. 

The second wife admitted the semonfy of the first; 
but she mamtamed that she alone, havmg been the im- 
mediate cause of the sad death of &eir common husband 
m allowmg him to defy the curse which doomed bun to 
pensh, was thereby entitled to tiie honour of bemg burnt 
with hun. " As regards the bnngmg up of my children,” 
she added, addressmg the other wife, “ are they not yours 
just as much as they are none 1 Do not they too call 
you mother * And by your age and expenence are yon 
not better fitted than I to attend to their bnngmg up I ” * 

In spite of Ihe eloquence of the younger wife, it was, at 
iMt, unanimously agreed by the jud^ that the first wife 
should have the preference — a decision at which the latter 
lady was greatly dehghted. 

Most Sudras, as well as Hmdus of the Siva seot, bury 
their dead instead of bnmmg them, and there are several 
^tances of wives having been buned alive with their 
deceased husbands. But &e oeremomes m either case are 
nearly the same. 

I will relate here two mcidents which took place at no 
grwt distance from the place where I was hvmg, and whidi 
»ve a good idea Of what these deplorable scenes of 
mad fanaticism are like : 

Jh 1794, m a village of the Tanjoie distnct called Fndn- 
pet^, there died a man of some importance belonging 
to the ZomoWy (Vaism) caste His wife, aged about thirty 
years, announced ner mtention of accompanying her 
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deceased hnsband to the funeral pyre The nevs having 
lapidlj spread abroad, a large concourse of people flocked 
together from all quarters to vitness the q>ectade lYhen 
everything was ready for the ceremony, and the widow 
had been nchly clothed and adorned, the bearers stepped 
forward to remove the body of the deceased, which was 
placed m a sort of shnne, ornament^ with costly stafls, 
garlands of flowers, green foliage, &c, the corpse beu^ 
seated in it with crossed legs, covered with jewels and 
clothed m the richest attire, and the month filled with 
betel Immediately after the funeral car followed the 
widow, borne in a nchly decorated palanqnm On the 
way to the burning-ground was escorted by an immense 
crowd of eager sight-seers, lifting their hands towards her 
in token of admiration, and tending the air with cnes of 
j'oy She was looked upon as already transkted to the 
paradise of India, and they seemed to envy her happy lot 

While the funeral jirocession moved dowly alopg, the 
epeotators, especially the women, tried to daw near to 
her to congratnlate 'her on her good fortune, at the same 
time espectmg that, in virtne of the gift of prescience 
which such s mentunouB attachment must confer upon 
her, she wonld be pleased to predict the happy things 
that nught befall them here below. With gracious and 
amiable mien she declared to one that she wonld long 
enjoy the favours of fortune ; to another, that she woola 
be the mother of numerous children who wonld prosper 
in the world ; to a third, that she wonld hve long and 
happily with a hnsband who would love and cbensb her, 
to a fourth, that her family was destined to attam much 
honour and dignity ; and so forth She then distributed 
among them leaves of betel , and the estiaoidinary earn- 
ness with which these were received clearly proved th^ 
great value was attached to them as rchcs Beammg vrtn 
joy, these women then withdrew, each m the full 
the promised blessmgs of wealth and bappmess would be 
showered on her and hers 

Dnnng the whole procession, which was a vciy long one, 
the widow pi^ervcd a calm demeanour. Her looks wro 
serene, even smihng ^ ; but when she reached the fatal place 

* Serenl traTcUera hare ssld. and I am inclined to beLeve it, tb*t 
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where she was to yield op her hfe in so ghastly a manner, 
it was observed ttot her firmness suddenly gave way 
Flanged, as it were, in gloomy thought, she seemed to pay 
no attention whatever to what was passing around her. 
Her looks became wildly fixed upon the pue Her face 
pew deadly pale. Her very limbs were in a oonvulsive 
toemor. Hot drawn featnies and haggard face betrayed 
the fright that had seized her, while a sadden weakening 
of her senses betokened that she was ready to faint away. 

The Brahmins who conducted the ceremony, and also her 
near relatives, ran quickly to her, endeavouring to keep up 
her courage and to revive ha drooping spints. All was ot 
no effect. The unfortunate woman, bewildered and dis- 
tracted, tamed a deaf ear to all their exhortatioiis and 
preserved a deep silence. 

She was then made to leave Ihe palanq^, and as she was 
soarody able to walk, her pmple helped ner to drag herself 
to a pond near the pyre. She plnng^ mto the water with 
all her clothes ana ornaments on, and was immediately 
afterwards led to the pyre, on which the body of her hus- 
band was already hud. 3%e pyre was surrounded by 
Btahm^, each with a fitted to^ in one hand and a bowl 
of ghee in the other. 1^: relatives and friends, several of 
whom were armed with muskets, swords, and othOT weapons, 
stood dosdy round in a double line, and seemed to await 
impatiently the end of tins shocking tragedy. This amed 
force, tiioy tidd me, was mtended not only to mtimidate 
the unhappy victim in case the terror of her approaching 
death might induce her to run away, but also to overawe 
any persons who mi^t be moved by a nataral feeling of 
compassion and sympathy, and so teiwted to prevent the 
accomplishment of the homiddal sacn&e. 

At length, the jrarohito Biahmm gave the fatal dgnal. 
The poor widow was instantly divested of all her jewds, 
and dragged, mote dead than anve, to tiie pyre. ThOTe she 

tiler tone upon theae Tnetehed vietuai of snpersfation a land of dnnk, 
vbieh confnsee the nund and praventa them from formmg^a oonect 
notion of tile dreadfni tortnn to which th^ are being led IhiB hover- 
age, thcr Hiy, eoneiete of a decoction of eafiron It is known that dned 
laSron pietns (CroetM eotivue), taken !n large quantities, cause violent 
end eonvttlsrre laughter, sometimea tennnatmg m death— SnsoiB. 
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Tras obLged, according to cnstom, to walk three times 
round the pile, two of her nearest relatives supportiog 
her by the arms She accomphshed the first round aim 
tottering steps; during the second her strength wholly 
forsook ner, and she fainted an ay m the arms of her con* 
doctors, who were obliged to complete the ceremony by 
dragmg her through the third round Then, at last, 
sensmess and nnconscions, she was cast upon the cotpse 
of her husband At that moment the air resounded with 
noi^ acclamations. The Brahmins, emptying tiie contents 
of their vessels on the dry wood, ap]^ed thdr torches, 
and in the twinkhng of an eye the whole pile was ablaze. 
Three times was the unfortunate woman called by her 
name But, alas > she made no answer. 

The last king of Tanjore, who died in 1801, left behmd 
him four lawful wives The Brahmms decided that two 
of these should be burnt with the body of thmr husband, 
and selected the couple that should Imve the preference 
It would have been an everlasting shame to them and the 
grossest insult to the memory of the deceased had they 


® nkW^TFsuni nv® iTiiyiT ill I 




vinced, moreover, that no means would be spared to induce 
them to sacrifice themselves either wilhngly or unwillm^, 
th^ made a virtue of necessity and seemed perfectly ready 
to yield to the terrible lot which awaited tiiem 

The necessary preparations for the ohseqmes were com* 
pleted m a smgle day. 

Three or four leagnes from the royal residence a square 
pit of no great depw, and about 12 to 16 feet square, wm 
excavated Withm it was erected a pyramid of 
wood, resting on a kmd of scaffoldmg of the same wood 
The posts which supported it were so arranged that wy 
could easdy be removed, and would thereby cause the wl^ 
structure to collapse suddenly. At the four comets m the 
pit were placed huge brass jars filled with ghee, to be thrown 
on the wood in oraer to hasten combnstion 

The following was the order of the procession m it 
wended its way to the pyre It was head^ by largo 
force of armed soldiers 3Hien followed a crowd of muaoians, 
chiefly trumpeters, who made the air ring wiih tlw diOTBi 
sound of their instruments Next came the king^s bony 
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waa heaxd distootJj prosoanoed. A ridiouloas illusion, no 
doubt, of blinded by fanaticism ; for it could nerer 
be beueved that the unfortunate victims were at tiliat 
moment m a condition to hear and to speak 
Two dOTs after, whmi the fire was completely extm- 
^he^ they removed from amidst the ashes the rcmnnnta 
m the bones that had not been entirdy consumed, and put 
toem mto copper urns, which ware carefully sealed with 
we signet of the new king. Some time afterwards, tlu^ 

Rftn nmvna wcpMm a. « .. .-mJ * 


am to throw them mto the sacred waters of the Ganges 
It was ananged that, on Iheir return from that holy city, 
they should receive valuable presents, upon prodncmg 
authenticated certificates to the efitect that they had really 
accomplished the journo, and had faithfnlly executed 
we task entrusted to them A portion of the bones was, 
however, reserved for the following purpose —they were 
reduced to powder, mixed with some boiled nee, and eaten 
by twelve Brahmins. This revolting and unnatural act 
had for its object the expiation of the wna of the decessed 
— sms which, according to the popular opmion, were trans- 
mitted to the bodies of the persons who ate the ashes, and 
were tempted by money to overcome thm irongnance for 
At the same time, it is behered that 
the mthy lucre thus earned can never be attended with 
much advantage to the rempents Amidst the a^es, too, 
were picked up small pieces of melted gold, the lemains of 
the ornaments worn by the princesses. 

"^rere mven to the Brahnuns who presided at 
the obseqmes, and to those who had honoured tiie cere- 
momes with their presence To the king’s guru was given 
an elephant ^nie three palanquins which had served to 
cony we coipse of the king and the two victims to the pile 
were given away to the tikree leodm Brahmins The 
presents distributed among the other Brahmins counted 
of cloths and of money amounting to nearly twenty-five 
thonsand rnpees Several bags of small com were also 
scattered among the crowds on the roadside as the ftmeral 
procession was on its way to the pyre. EmaUv, twdve 
houses were bmit and presented to the twelve Brahmins 
who had the courage to swaDow the powdered hones of 
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the deceased, and by that means to take upon themselTes 
all their sms 

A few days after the funeral the new hmg made a pil- 
gnmage to a temple a few leagues distant fnm his capital 
He there took a bath in a sacred tank, and was thus ptunfied 
of ^ the uncleanness that he had contracted during the 
various ceremomes of mourning. On this occasion dso 
presents were given to the Brahmins and to the poor of 
other castes. 

On the spot where the deceased king and his two nnhappy 
compamons had been consumed a circular mausolenm was 
erected, about 12 feet in diameter, surmounted by a dome. 
The t^gning pnnce visits it from time to time, prostrates 
hunself humbly before the tombs, and ofkss sacrifices to 
the mmes of ^ predecessor and to iliose of his worthy 
and saintly spouses. 

Crowds of devotees also repair tiiither to offer up vows 
and sacrifices to the new divinilies, and to implore their 
help and protecrion in the various troubles of hfe 

In the year 1802 1 heard accounts of a great number of 
BO-caUed miracles performed through their intercession. 

It is only after long and serious refleorion on the many 
eccentricities and inconsistencies of the human mind that 
one can look without astonishment opon the deplorable 
^nes of which a few of the main features have just been 
d^nbed It is indeed unaccountable how these Brah* 
tnins, who are so scrupulous and attach so much importance 
to the life of the most insignificant insect, ana whose 
frehugs are excited to pify and indignation at the very 
S'gM of a cow being slaughtered, can, with such savage 
cold-bloodedness and wicked satisfaction, look upon so 
niany weak and innocent hnman bdoigs, incited by hypo- 
cntieal and baibarous indncements, bring led with affected 
resignation to a poifishment so ernd and undeserved. I 
leave to others the task of explafning these inconceivable 
contradictions, if, that is to say, it is possible to assim any 
reasons for such superstitious fanaticism, whose dhaxao* 
renstio feature is to suppress all natuia! and rational 
sentiment. 
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CHAPTER XX 

Adoption— BnlM regarding the FUtihon of Pr<^rty. 

Whek a Btahmin finds tliat he has no maleissne, whether 
b; reason of (he barrenness of bis wife or (hroagh the 
tmtmiely death of all the sons he has had bj her, he is 
pemutted, nay bound, by the roles of his caste to procure 
a son by means of adoption, m order that be may, at least 
fictitiously, fulfil the great debt to kts ancestors, namely, the 
propagation of a diirat Ime of postenty. Although mar- 
nage oonstitntes the perfect state of man, this peifecticm is 
nevertheless deficient when a man does not leave a son 
behmd him to perform his obs^mes ; and this deftet alone, 
acoordmg to Hmdu wnters, is qmte sufficient to depnve 
him of happiness m the nest wond. 

This notion prevails so steong^y among the Hindus that 
I have known barren women not only consentmg to ^eit 
husbands taking other wives, but even earnestly advismg 
them to do so, and helping them in tlieir quest ^ There is 
not one of them, however, who is not fully alive to the 
annoyances and discomforts to which she is exposing her- 
self by thus mtcoducu^ as her rival another woman, who 
must naturally, by her TOnthfidness and fecundity, soon 
become an object more bdoved than herself by their common 
husband. 

It has already been said that polynmy is tolerated 
among the ruling classes only; and when we find other 
women besides the lawful wife hving m the famihes rf 
private individnals of high caste, especially among toe 
Brahmins, either they are hv^ there, as already stated, 
with the consent of the lawful irae, or dae they are merely 
hired concubmes However, a husband who has Md no 
male issue by his wife, being felly ahve to the unpleasmt 
oonseqnences ansmg from a second msmsge, almost m- 
variably prefers to have recourse to the system of edition 

ABrahmin generally chooses from among his own relstiTW 
the child that he wishes to legdfe adopt as his son ; rad u 
perchance he finds nobody m his own famfiy worthy or 
the honour, he applies to some poor fellow of his own caste 
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vbo is bardeaed with many children. So long as the 
adoptive father is nch, he is sure not to meet with a 
refusal^. 

The adopted son renounces whoQy and for ever all his 
olaims to the property and succession of bis natural father, 
and acquires we sole nght to the heritage of his father by 
adoption The latter is bound to bnng him up, to feed 
bun, and to treat him as his own son ; to have the cere* 
mony of i^panayana, or the triple cord, performed for him, 
imd to see him married The adopted son, in bis turn, is 
obhged to tabe care of bis adoptive father in his old age 
and m sickness, just as if he were bis natural father, and 
to preside at hts obsequies. On the death of his adoptive 
father he enters mto full possession of bis inheritance — 
assets as well as habibties Should there be any property 
left, be enjoys it ; but if, on the other hand, there are 
debts, he is bound to pay them. He is, moreover, by his 
adoption admitted into we goQavm or fomily stock of the 
adi^ter, and is considered to have left that in which he 
was bom 2 

It IS only natoial that, in a country where everything 
IS perfomed with so much solemmty, an event of such 
importance should be attended with great ceremonies. The 
foflowiM are a few of the most important : — 

The first th^ to be done, as might be exited, is to 
select an auspioiouB day. They then adorn the portals of 
the house with toraiuma (garlmcds of leaves) and put up 
a temporary panddl. The festivities open with a saonfice 
to Vigneshwaxa and the nine planets ; and the other pre- 
pmtory ceremomes already described are likewise gone 
throngh The adoptive father and mother take their seats 
on the small dais raised m the middle of the pandal The 
m^« of the child is presented with a new garment and 
wth a hundred or a hundred and fifty pieces of silver as 
her imstvq wages. Then, with her son in her arms, she 
epproaohes the adoptive father, who asks her in a loud 

* The strict mle is that the natural mother of the adopted son must be 
a mnnageable relative of the adoptive father. Korradayi^ however, 
•“Mu IB allowed to adopt any boy provided be be of tbe same oaste. 

* Oottrwn Lterafiy means ‘ cowshed ’—Ed. 
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and distincb voice, m presence of the whole assembty, 
whether she dehveis over her child to be brought up. To 
this she answers in the same tone that she does dehver the 
child to be brought up This utterance bears a compre- 
hensive meaning. It is a formal intimation that she gives 
up her son not as a slave who is sold, but to be looked upon 
and treated as a child of the family into which he is about 
to enter 

They next bnng in a dwh filled with water into which 
some powdered safizon has been thrown The panSaia 
blesses this mixture by uttermg mantrama and perfonmng 
certain ceremonies ^en the mother of the ohud* bands 
the dish to the adoptive father, and at the same time, 
invoking fire to bear witness to the dead, she thnoe repeats 
the following words — ‘ I gtve up this child to you ; I have 
no more rigid over him * The adoptive father then ta^ 
the child, and seating him on hu knees, addresses the 
rdativBS present as follows — * This child has been given 
to me, after fire has been invoked as a witness of the gift : 
and I, by this saffron water w^idi I will now dnnk promim 
to bnng him up as my own son Erom tibus moment he is 
entitled to the enjoyment of all his rights over my propwty, 
sharing, at the same tune, the burden of my debts ’ 

After these words, he and hie wife pour out a small 
quantity of the safinm water in the hollow of their nght 
hands and dnnk it up. They then pour a htfle into the 
hand of the adopted child and make him also driM it, 
adding : * Wa have admitted this obild into our 
and we inoorporate him into it.' _ 

This is the last event in the ceremony of adcqifaoiL I 
have remarked that at the age of six mon^ Hindu oMaren 
ue solemnly invested with &e gudle or wsist-stnn& to 
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irliiob, SIX or seven years later, is attaehed a sm^ piece 
of doth intended to cover the private parts. Should the 
adopted child be already wearing this string, they break it 
and snmly him with a fresh one; bat ^onld he have 
none, mey at once be^ to invest him with it with all 
the nsnal oeremonies. It is by this act that his incoipora* 
tion mto the gothram or faniuy dan of his new fat&r is 
sanctified. 

The festivities, as nsnal, wind np with a repast and the 
distnbntion of betel and presenis to the g^ts. 

33ie use of safiion water on this occasion acoonnts for 
the fact that an adopted ohOd penally receives the appel- 
lation of the ‘ mffron^aater iSwd * of snob a oneS a term 
which, it shonld be added, has nothing offensive abont it. 

The ceremony of adc^rion is almost identical among the 
Sadias and the Brahm^, with this one difference, that 
atuong the Sndras the adoptive father and his wife poor 
the safbon water on to the feet of the adopted child with 
one hand, and catch and drink it with the other. 

An adoptive father may choose not only a child of tender 
years, but even on adntt, shonld that soft his taste and 
pt^ose better. 

naom whose means do not permit them to perform the 
cemmoOT of adoption with so mnch pomp and dream- 
stance, have a simder and more esp^tioas mode of per- 
fc^ng it. It IS deemed snffident if the mother of the 
ohild and the adopted father invoke fire to witness their 
tnutad baigain. _ DwaUers on the banks of the Ganges need 
^ply call to witness, in snob a osse, the waters of that 
Mored nver. 

bi whatever fadiion the ceremony of adoption he per- 
lonrad, the adopted child no longer retains any nght dther 
to tro pn^iiy or the herit«^ of his natural father, nor 
can Im be neld answerable for the debts whhsh the latter 
ffl^IeavB at his death. 

adoption of suls is rare, althonib instances of it are 
not wanting. 

take a pleasote in giTine each other ufeknames, some 
’“y msnlUng udeed. lOieT generally choose such names 
teiarence to some mental or bodily defect of die person concerned, 
nr on aoeoont of some duhonontaUe act imputed to him — llVBOis 
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THE DIVISION OP PEOPERTY 

The work £roin which I have eztacaoted these parfacnlsts 
relating to adoption also furnishes a eolation of some ^ 
the dimonlties that arise in certain cases with regard to 
the division of property. The httie that it contains on 
the snhjeot seems to me snffioiently interesting. 

We find there laid down tiie snmosititions case of a w»i»» 
who, ^ter adopting a son, has si^eqnently had, oontiaiy 
to his espectataon, sue children by lus legitimate wife, 
namely, four boys and two girls. Ihe father and two of 
the boTO die ; one of the girls and the adopted son are 
mamed , there remam two boys and a gnrl who ate un- 
married , and provision must also be made for the sub- 
sistence of tile widow. The question is, How, m such 
a case, ought the property devolved by snccestion to be 
divided * 

The answer given is to the following effect —Ftrst, the 
amount necessary for the funeral eimenses of the deceased 
father ou^t to be set apart, and the money required for 
the marriage of the three unmarried children ought to be 
placed in the hands of a trustworthy executor 

Secondly, the property that remains after these amounts 
have been set aside sh^ be divided into six shares The 
adopted son shall take for himself a share and a half, and 
the remainder shall be equaDy divided among the brothers 
and the mother. Should the mother be dead, the prororty 
is divided only into five shares and a half, nnless lul the 
brothers, with common accord, relmquish on behalf of their 
unmamed sister, with the object of providing her w^ 
jeweb, that part of the inhmitance wbicm would have fallen 
to the mother, who is perfectiy at bberty, before her death. 




the slightest objection being raiaed thereto by the soiu 
If she has not done so, the brothers alone, independently 
of the sisters, set apart a reasonable amount for a decent 
funeral, and divide equally among themsdves whatever 
remains of her property _ . 

This decision of the Brahmins, whUe in accordance witu 
the general custom of the country, which entities J" 
equal shares of the paternal property, and exdndes tn e 
dau^ters by merely granting them a dowry, depi^ fioo* 
it in so far as mothers have no share vAatever m the pro- 
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pei )7 of thor husbands, then sons being oonjomtly bound 
to provide for then maintenance during then lives 

Should a man, by reason of the barrenness of his first 
uife, many a second, and the latter have a son, all the 
fother’s property belongs exolusivdy to this son , the fi^ 
mfe, after the death of the common husband, can dam 
nothing from the estate : but the son is bound to provide 
for her maintenance in a decent manner, and to meet all 
(he expenses of her funeral. If the first -wife does not 
choose to continue to hve with the second, the rdataves 
meet together and arrange for the allotment to her of 
a sufficient income accordim to hm: condition in life. 

A certam man, findmg diat his first wife was barren, 
married a second, then a third ; but it so happened that 
these two, lits the first, were barren also, and the man, 
therefore, died without issue The deceased had an dder 
and a younger brother, besidea several cousins, sons of his 
paternal uncles Hone of these, however, bad been living 
with him. had long before divided their family 

property and each was living separately. The queirtion 
anses, \^o ought to be regarded as the rightful heir ^ 
the deceased 1 The answer given is, that the rightful heir 
IS the youi^ brother, because, being the yonn^st of the 
family, to him, according to the custom of the conn^, 
belongs the ri^t of presiding at (be obsequies— a ri^t 
which carries with it the heirahip He thereby become 
the head of the family and the master of the house. It is 
hs, therefore, who is obhged to provide for the maintenance 
of the three widows left by brother. Should any one 
of the three choose to xeriim to her father’s house, she 
would be at perfect liberty to do so, and even to take away 
^h her all the Jewels given to her by her deceased hus- 
band Furthermore, (he funily oounw would determine 
upon the allowance which her orotW-in-law', as the hen 
to her hudiand’s jnoperty, would be bound to make to 
her to enable ber to subsist. H she elected to remain m 
her deceased husband’s house and to have an establishment 
of her own there, she could not be leifuBed permission ; but 
m that case her brother-in-law wocdd not be under the 
of assigning ber my considerable income ; and 
she womd be obuged, at her own nsk, to supqplement such 
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moome 'critli alma. B is 'wdl Imoim, hmivnx, aut^ 
a mode of bidog has nothing disBrac^ abost it, smce 
begging is one of the six pzivilegeBm the Biabrnme. Emally, 
the brotbez>in>lsw is bound to bear all the expenses vS. the 
funerals of the three widows shonld they happen to dm 
before him. 

If the deceased hnsband be &e yom^gest of the brothers, 
the elder brother wonld then become the sole mhentor, 
and on him would devolve all the rights and obhgations 
connected with the heritage. Zn the absence of brothers, 
the nearest lelativo on the father's side heoomes sole 
heir. 

In esses where doubts arise as to the transmission of 
the property, the ndatrves are called in to decide the 
matter aoeor^ng to the pievaOing cnstom of the country, 






paitiahty prevsfung m these family ooundk tarns 
scale m iavoat of the one who is able to pnrohase the sup- 
port of the others The coQnsions, intngnes, and sots of 
miostice practised on snob occasioiiB are without number, 
and tend to throw discredit on an instatataon which owes 


its origin to truly patnaichal prinol^eB. 

It may be observed from what has been alrc^ said 
that tae right of inbentanoe and the duty of preaihM at 
the obseq.nies are inseparable one from ihe other When, 
therefore, a wealthy man dies witaout direct descendant^ 
a crowd of remote rriatives appear to dilute with raw 
other tae honour conduoiwg the funeral rites Iwe 
contest is ocoasionally so tunmltaous and prdicmged that 
the body of the deceased is in a state of coinpleto putee- 
faction before a defimte settlement of these many pre^^ 
sions is arrived at On the other hand, on tae death oi 
a needy man burdened with debts, the survivors take every 
possible care to disprove near r^faonsbip ^ , 

There is anotiher rule resarduur succession among to® 
Hindus, which wiU, doubtllj^ear to us highly mcom- 
patiblo with the true pnnciplos of justice. 

A father dies, leaving several mole children, who, iroin 
carelessness or some other cause, do not trouble themselyes 
about the legal partition of the paternal inhcntence Un 
of them, by his industry and diHgence, acguires wealtn, 
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while the othets, leading a debauched and idle life, become 
Eenoosly m debt. These, after a life of dissipa- 

turn and w andBrmg from place to place, learn at last l£at 
tiieir brother, by hie industry and good oonduot, has 
amassed a bruhant fortune, ^ey at once hasten to him 
and 0^ imon him to share with them the property he has 
a^Tured % tiie sweat of his brow, and moreoTer render 
him jointly responsible for the debts resultmg from thesi 
disorderly haluts^. The creditors themselves, too, have 
the to recover from him by law what is dne to them 
from his brothers, llore than this, should brothers, who 
neglect to divide their family prcqierty, die before such 
partition has been actually efieoted, the same community 
of properly and of debts holds good among their children, 
and It demends &om generation to generation so long as 
the property temams undivi^d. It is by no means rare 
to see cousins of tite third and fonrth degree ei^ged m 
lawsuits conceming rights of succession dating b^k from 
tune nnmemotud. Neither is it sn unoommon thing to 
see the ncher members of a family coerced by the poorer 
ones to admit the latter to a share of their hard-earned 
fortune, while these burden them with them poverty and 
tiieir debts. 

In a country where nearly everything is regulated by 
sQstom, and where the usages «e as many and as various 
ss the difierent provmces, wese lawsmts m oonnemoD with 
^ partition of properties are an endless source of chicanmy. 
There is one advantage, however, fnnn a social pomt of 
view, arising from tins aingnliir system, nomdy, that it 
gves snob imatives as are hable to be affected by the law 
(n psrtitaan the right to watch over each other’s conduct^ 


' In Madisa a ptoiKnal was recant]; made ly a Hindu member of the 
local iMialatnn to mtrodnee a BiU to Boeore for emty mdindnal of 
an nndividad* Hmdn famil; 'tbe BainB of lua ieanimg’ The Bill 
vu peaa^ hy ^ Legidative Coimc]( but in defence to very atnmg 
Kelmg anbaeqnently emreaaed by Ae Hmdu commnnity at large tbs 
“Wernor of Uadiaa (Sir Arthur Havdook) vetoed the meaanre. At 
Fwaco^ Thai a daim is made to ' the gams of leamme’ of one of the 
^nom of an 'nndmded' family, thoae who pefei the diuin invan* 
wy attenqd to prove that the number to whose gams tlu(y lay daim 
VM eonea^ out of the nndmded family proper^, and that therefore 
•ne nnamded membeta have a ng^t to abare his gams — ^Ed 
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and to restrain tiie debanolieiy and extravagance of those 
whose nnscondnct mi^t involve them all m distress 
^e appointment of a single heir among the male children 
of a famuy is a tiling unknown in India The brothers 
divide the paternal properly eqnaify; to the exclnsion of 
the sisters, who have no share whatever in it The father 
does not even possess the pnvd^e of treating one of his 
sons more generonsly than the rest The Bhndns cannot 
canceiTe how a father conld despoil several of his children 
in order to ennch one of them in particnlar ; and they are 
simply astonnded when they are told that this custom 
prevr^ in many connfxiea of Enrope Bat what makes 
ns still more ridhculoos m their eyes is that fhis favonied 
hdr ehonld very often he, not the son who distmgmshea 
himself above we rest by his fibal devotion, his virtues, 
and his talents, hnt one who by ^ance happens to be the 
fiist-bom, and who may perhaps be tiie most foolish and 
vidooB of the whole family. 


CHAPTER XXI 

The Leaizuog of the Brahmins —Ihnr Colleges — iAstnmoniT— Astro- 
logy — Slagiot 

It is certain that from the earhest times learamg was 
cultivated by the Bhndus The Brahmins have always 
been, as it were, its depositanes, and have always 
sidered it as belonging exdnsively to themselvas jwev 
saw weU enough what a moral ascendency kno wlw ge 
would pvB them over the otiier castes, and they therwore 
made a mystery of it by taking all possible precanfaons to 
prevent other classes from obtuning access to it 

The question arises. Have they themselves systematicwy 
cultivated learning * Have they made any appreciaWe 
progress m its pnrsmt * Hus we mast answer m tne 
neigatdve, if at least we ate to compare what has come 
down to us from tbeir ancient authors with the prmmt 
conditions of instruction imd leamii^ amongst them I do 

> There is oothmg, howerer, to prerent a &ther from 
n-hole or any portion of has u^-aeiinTti, as imposed _t,, 

pnmerty, to any one of hia aona or diqwsing ofit « any other way 
pleases — £o 
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not believe that the Brahmina of modern lames are, in any 
d^ee, more learned than them ancestors of the times of 
Lyeor^ and Pythagoras. During this long space of time 
many Darbarons races have emerged from &e darkness of 
ignorance, have attamed tiie summit of civilization, and 
wve extmded them mtelleotnal researches almost to the 
utmost limits of human mteUigence ; yet all this tune the 
Hindus have been perfectly stationary. We do not find 
amongst Ihem any trace of mental or moral improvement, 
any sign of advance m the arts and sciences Every 
impartial observer must, indeed, admit that they are now 
very far behind the peoples who insenbed their names long 
aftw them on the roll of civilized nations. 

Ilte leanung which won for them so much respect and 
reverence from thmr fellow-countrymen, and which ren- 
dered them BO famous m the eyes of foreign nations, among 
whom imorance and superstiMon then prevail^, was 
connects with astronomy, asteology, and magic. Several 
authors have given detail them astronomical q^stem, 
and it is fully ezplamed in the Asiatic Researches. More- 
c^. Father Pons, a former Jesuit missionazy in the 
CsTnatio, had, long before this, disoussed it in a highly 
mtarestmg treaiase published in the Mimmra it VAcaSme 
dcioices, and likewise we find it discussed in tiie SxsUnre 
Grawle de Tout lea Peuplea by the Abbd Lambert. It is 
ttom these sources that the famous astronomer Badly 
derived almost all tibat he has wntten on Hmdn Astro- 
nomy. 

The acouiaoy of the mvestigataons of the learned Jesuit 
nuMonary m this direction hw been smee confirmed ; but 
Mil qieaks of the schools and of what be 

the academies ’ of India It seems to me that he is 
™tinsr t<» &,vontably impressed with tiiese latter instito- 
wCM, mi is far too ptofum m his eulogies on the methods 
^d the oooise of studies m vogue m the so- 


immes. 


^ oomparison whatever ean be 

b etwee n ^ools m India and tihose in Eun^e The 
I^j^JJdsaed in ^e former of oansing everytiung to ' 

mt jote jSj jn my opinion, essentially wrong, a 

"nas to prolong indefinitely the course of study. More- 


be 

and 
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over, there is no regnlttr plan of instrnction, and there a 
no public institation winch is, properlj qiealong, demoted 
to the diffusion of knowledge It is true that in certain 
large town^ or in the precincts of some of the mote important 
temples, Biahnuns who are really learned, or who pretend 
to be so, impart the knowledge which they possess — some 
gratuitously and others for payment; still, for all this, 
instiuetion is earned on wathout any definite system or 
any attempt at disciplme — elements absolntdy necessaiy 
to mre to these stupes a obaraoter of permanence and 
uniformity. Let a youth Icam who has a nimd to do so, 
and as long as he chooses . this seems to be them mding 
pnnoiple. Ihere is nothmg m tiiese instituiaons iwch is 
calculated to stimulate the teachers or to encourage the 
pupils Thera are no pubhe esaminations to undergo, no 
degrees to aspire to, no prizes to be won; in fine, no 
special pnvilege or advantage of any importance is held 
out to students who disfangniab themselves by thmr attam> 
ments It is true that those who have a reputation for 
leammg are esteemed by the pnbho, but empty imitation 
without any substantial benefit is not a motive snlGcientiy 
powerful to stimulate a Brahnun It would be well enoum 
ff learned Hmdus were frequently encouraged by the 
liberahty of there prmces, but the latter are too 
inunersra in the enjoyment of materia] pleasures to he ame 
to appreciate the real value of learning and to take the 
tronble to patrmiize it*. Accordm^y one sddom comes 
across educated Brahmins who owe then knowledge to 
one of these pubh'c schools Tbpy are, in fact, ent^y 
beholden for it to the exertions of their parents and to 
pnvate tuition. Thus it is that leammg is almost alwep 
transmitted from family to family, fi»ni genaafaon to 
generation, and becomes, so to say, hereditary. ^ 

So much, then, for the course ot study, the universitSes, 
and the UUerateurs of fridia. .. 

The Hmdu system of astronomy bemg, as I have saiu 

* Z^lncstioa oa 
the dilTuaion of Hi 
medium, la still pi 
observe, however, 
fimdu prmces tha 
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before, soffioiently wdl knovn, I shfiU refrain from repeat- 
ing here vhat others have said on the subject. But I shall 
dtrell at some length on the other two branches their 
sdenlafio knowledge, namely, astrology and magio. 

AsTBOtoar. 

Astrology, together with the silly notions which originate 
from it, has at w tunes exercised a great influence over the 
nations of the world, civilized as well as uncivilized. In 
Europe the appearance of a comet or a total eohpse formerly 
spread the greatest terror in the minds of the multitude, 
who looked upon these celestial phenomena as the fore- 
numers of some pnbho calamity ; and even at the present 
day these ohunenoal fears still exercise some influence over 
the imagination of the ignorant and superstitaous. 

The influence of the stars, scrutimzed with the eyes of 
reason, need not be looked upon altogether as an idle 
hnaginmg ; and there is doubtless a happy medium to be 
observed between the widely divergent opmionB of authors 
ooncemiiig the action, more or 1^ direot, more or less 
hrmted, exercised by the stars over the vegetable and 
animal kingdoms of this earth of ours. Be this as it may, 
however, no other nation appears to have earned its astro- 
notions to snch extremes of folly as the Hindus 
With them wonted examsration m all thm^ it is only 
natural that they shomd entertain wild id^ about a 
^enra which opens so vast a sphere to the imagination. 
All the rahhiBh thqr have writ^ on this subje^ would 
o®ta^y be too tedious to read. I will, therefore, oontent 
Biyself with referring bnefly to a few of the unpratant 
PJ^ples on which thdr so-called science of astrology 


Each planet in turn is snppraed to exercise its influence 
™niig ^ ^ace of a year. The ruflng planet is attended 
oy anothffi, which plays the part of a mimster. The latter 
jssnmes in the following year the supreme functians of the 
lonoer ; and so on year after year. 

Tfc 0^ these planets are bmeficent, others the reverse. 
^ Mora, Mercury, Jupiter, and Venus are of the former 
™uer. Under them sway everything thrives : men live 
and are blessed with abundance ; the fertile Adds 
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yield noh harvests, and the &nitfu] trees bear abundantly 
The Sun, Mars, and Satnm, on the other hand, have a 
tondonoy to cause evil to animate as well as to manimate 
nature Thour reign is, therefore, almost tdways disas- 
trous Men ara oppressed with sickness, they attain 
success in nothing, they experience only troubles and 
disappointments: moreover, the rams hold ofi, the sod 
becomes unfruitful, famme and misery everywhere prevail 
When, however, an nnpropitious planet has for its attendant 
minister a planet of an opposite chaiaoter, and vice versa, 
the good one oountoroots and oonnterbalances, at least to 
a certam degree, the evil influence of the otiier Thus one 
can expect to enjoy unalloyed happiness only dnnng tiiose 
years when two benign planets hold their sway at one 
and the same time Sinmorly, one must dread oontinual 
misfortunes when both planets have an evil mohnation 
to harass nnfortnnate mankmd. 

There are four pnncipal clonds which jn^d ram, and 
each m its turn discharges duty for the space of one 
year Their names ate Samwrla, Atiaria, PusMala, J)nm 
The first and the last are favourably disposed towoids 
mankmd, and yield copious showexs. Avarta and PvAir 
Inla, on the other hand, produce nothmg but storms and 
humcanes, and are sparing of the ram which refreshes 
and fertibzes the soil 

The frequency of roin depends also to a great extent on 
the good or bad will of seven elephants Each of these u 
known by its own name, and eacn m turn is charged wim 
the annual duty of canymg water to tiie donds Ecrai of 
them display great activity m the discharge of their duty, 
and supply the clouds with an ample provision rf ram 
But the other three acquit themselves very caielesdy w 
them duty dnnng fhoir terms of service ; consequently the 
ground remains parched up, and soaioify prev^ 

Seven snabes, each also beaimg a partaonlar naani^ 
exercise m turn for the space rf one year snpreme antboniy 
over all species of snakes , . 

The snake AnaiUa, the first one, « the nio^ powerm w 
all, and supports the earth on its head The year <« 
reign is considered nnhappy, maamnoh as makes are 
extremely venomous, «.Tiri tndr bite mvanably proves latai. 
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The reiga of the snake Karkaidka is equally unhappy. 
The remaining five are by no means equally misomevoua. 
It IS seldom that persons aie bitten by snakes wMe these 
are m power ; and should a person be bitten^ the bite does 
not prove fatal. The snake Maka-Padma particularly is 
the f n«*n<^ of men ; it not only prevents other snakes from 
harmmg them, but also comes to aid by sending the 
physician DhaninatUari to cure such as may have been 
aoddentally bitten. , , . » j* 

By Uie combmaHon of the twdve signs of the Zodiac 
with the planeta and with the star which la in the ascendant 
on each day of the moon, Hindu astrologers beheve them- 
selves oapsible of telling the seorets as well as the fatnre 
events of life. 

The Sun remains ihirty days in each of the signs of the 
Zodiac ; the Moon, two days and a quarter ; hlars and 
Mercury, a month and a half ; Jupiter, one year ; Venus, 
two years and a half ; Saturn, one year and a half. 

Each sign of the Zodiac has, besides, two stars and 
a quarter, which are assigned to it from among the twenty- 
seven consteDationa or stars of the lunar month. ^ ^ ^ 

By comparing all these phenomena, and by joiniiig, m 
legolat arasr, certain words with tihe different signs of the 
Zodiac, they are enabled to know the past, the present, 
and the future, and to recover Idlings tlmt have been lost 
or stolen The coincidence of these wot^ is, for this 
purpose, combined with the sign of the Zodiac, the planet, 
the star, and the tune of the day ox ni^t at which the 
astrologer is consnlted 

By the same means it is possible to find out, not only 
the ]^ace wherein a stolen article is secreted, but also the 
Bex and the oaste of the tluef They are also able to 
ascertam whether or not the stolen or lost article will ho 
recovered, according ac the sign, the planet, and the star 
which correspond to the time at which the consultation 
takes place are favonxable or the reverse. 

They discover m the same way whether a perron who hro 
been long absent is dead or alive ; whether ne is sick or in 

S odhemth; whether he is at Ubiety or in prison; whether 
return or not. 

"Ut one of the most importemt combinations calculated 
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w ilhat lelalang to Krth ia fact, acoozding to the FitmIt ih, 
tfie lot of men u suTOosed to depend on the aun of 
the ^duo and the star under which they ate bom. This 
IS what they call lagnam R is supposed that each of the 
t\TOVe sims prevails over daily occuitences duimg a fixed 
uterval of tune. Thus, for instance, t^e m gn Anan pjje 
^m) prevails for two hours , Taurus (the Bull) for two 
hours and a quajcter ^ Gemini (the Twins) for two horns 
and a half ; ai^ so on. Agaiu^ the sign whioh oonesponds 
to the moment of birth is ten^d Janina4agnam ; and by 
oombinmg it with the planet and the star of the day, they 
asoertain beyond a doubt whether the child is bom to be 
hamy or nnhapf]^. 

ui the seven of the wee^ three are hdd to be 
1 ^ 00 ^, namely, Sunday, Tnesday, and Saturday On 
these days no important business ought to he undertaken, 
no Journey begun 

Of the twenty-eeven stars of each lunar month, seven 
are reputed to he more or less unlnol^, and eveiytluiig 
undertaken on the days on which these appear is attmded 
with disastrous results. 

The test of the scneiice is based on igTnils.r considBratioiis 
Maqjo 

k^bgio, that art which gives shrewd people such influence 
OTor fools, seems to have found a favounte abode m the 
Pe n i nsu la of India Certainly, in this respect, Ridis has 
no reason to be envious of the ancient Thessaly or of the 
city of Colchis, famous for the enchantments (n Circe and 
Medea True, I am not aware that Kndn sorcerers have 
retained the power of causing the moon, whether willing 
or not, to come down from the hei{^t of the firmament ; 
but short of this, there is nothing w^oh Hindu magtcians 
toe incapaUe of doing Thus there is not a sm^e £bndu 
who does not, during the whole course of his life, dream 
abont sorcery and witohoiaft. Nothing in this country 
happens by chance or from natural causes Obstacles of 
every kind, disappomtments, unlucky mcidents, diseases, 
premature deaths, barrenness of women, nusoamages, 
diseases among eattle ; m fine, all the scourges to which 
human hemgs are exposed we attributed to the occult and 
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diabolictd machinatioos of some 'wicked enchanter hired 
by an enemy. Should a Binda, at the time he is visited 
by any calamity, hapfpen to be at variance inth any one 
of his neighbours, tne latter k immediatdy suimected and 
accused having had recourse to magic to ^rm 
The accused, of course, never puts up patiently mth an 
imputation so invidious. Anger is engendered, and the 
flame of discord grows hotter and hotter, until some serious 
consequences result from this new development. 

H the immense progress m enh^tenment made the 
most oivihzed nations of Europe has not jrat been able to 
conopletely eradicate these absurd prejudices, if the mial 
parts of Eun^e are stQl full of people who behe've in 
sorcerers and in their magical charms, and if m the pnbhc 
places of our towns one stiU sees crowds of impostors in 
wretched garb professing to furnish those around them 
mth the favours of fortune, k it to he wondered at that 
in a country like India, plunged as it is in the darkness of 
ignorance and superstition, the behef in magic k 
carried to the very^ last point ? Thus it is that at every 
step oue meets with hatches of these soothsayers n-TiH 
sorcerers distributing good luck to all comers, and for 
a consideration unfdd^ to the 'view of the rich and of 
tuemor the secrets of their destinies. 

these sorcerers of the lowest rank, whose whole 
®™®“"™-tiade conrists of a large fund of impudence, ore 
not Md in much dread. Others there are whose diabolical 
art knoTO no hounds, and who are initiated into the most 
pioic^d secrets of mamo. To inspire love or hatred ; to 
mtioduce a devil into the body of any one, or to expdi it ; 
*0 wuse the sudden death of an enemy, or to bring on him 
wmcutahle disease; to produce contagiaoB diseases among 
K *0 preserve them against suim contagion ; to lay 
* II ^ reorets ; to restore stolen or lost articles, 

» t bagatelles to such men The very 

of a person who k reputed to be gifted with snc^ 
power inqiires toror. 

^ese UHifessors of magk are often consulted by persons 
no to avenge themselveB on some enemy by means 
mtchonrit. Th«r help k also sought by sick folk who 
persuaded that their disease has been caused by the 
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casting of some magical spall npon them, and who wish to 
recover their health by throwing a countw-^pell upon f-h oup 
vdio caused the disease by such means 

The Hmdus have sevoral books which treat ex pnifem 
of aJl these follies of the magic art The principal and 
most ancient of them is Oie f ourl^ Veda, called the Aiharva- 
Veda^ The Brahmins would have it behoved that this 
book has been lost ; but it is known that it still ftvwia, 
and that they keep it in concealment with even greater 
care than they do the other three In fact, the magicisiis 
beuw everywhere dreaded and hated, the Brahmins have 
goon reason to conceal everything t^t may lead to the 
snspioion of their being initiated in the aeonA dealings of 
these impostors It is, however, certam that magio occupies 
one of the first places in the list of sciences of wboh these 
great men profess to he the sole inhentors ‘ There can be 
no doubt that their ancestors cultivated the art from time 
immemorial ; and it is not Iikdy that the successors would 
have neglected so good an exanmle, and allowed the practice 
to fall into disuse Many Brahmins, moreover, m spite of 
the restnotions imposed upon them, are known to have 
made a special stu^ of this mystenous book Besides, do 
not their religious sacrifices and their manirams bear a 
great resemblance to magical formulae and conjurmra f 
Furthermore, do not the marvellous effects which they 

^ Afiarm-Veda h m eoUeotion of fOimidM to avert the oansegnaieea 
of mutates or nuahapB in saonSeea Afhmvan, Bralunana’a eldest eon, 
identified mth Angiraaa, u the author of Veda, which bdonga to 
a later penod than tee other three Tedae Thia Veda le a eoUeotion of 
otiginar hymns mixed w with mcaotatioiiB It has no direct relation 
to mete ntnala or eaanfi^ The reoitation of this Veda u oonndated 
to confer longevity, to oure dueasea, to obtain anooaas m love or gaming, 
to e&eot tee tom d enenuen, and to neonre the leoter’e own pnapentyi 
—Bn 

• It nhonld he remarked teat if the Hehrewa end the ■Mona other 
peoples, whom Holy Wnt repreaenta as bemg addicted to these sboi^ 
able anperatitiona, aid not aotnafiy borrow teem from tee Hindna, 
mast bote at least have copied the ayatem from the same soni^ Wa 
are aware of tee extensive repota^on enjoyed hV 
aayera among the ohildren of Israel, who were etnotfy wamra by 
terongh Moses, agomat consoltog sooh men (Levitums xix 31, xx oj 
Saul, who bad vainly tned to extenmnate or egnd 
enon^ to have recoorae to tee enohantments of the Witte of nnoor— 
Dubois 
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an Bopposed to produce, and the potrar ascribed to them 
of connteiacfdng the wiU even of the gods themselves, 
place them on a par \rith the diimencal attributes vrhich 
the vulgar mind ascribes to enchantments f 
I happen to have come across a Hindu book treating of 
the subject in hand, which perhaps few Eurweans have 
;et heard of It is called l£e Agruakada Parikshai The 
passages which I wdl here extract from it will never make 
anybody a sorcerer, but it stnkeB me that they may not 
be wholly nninterestmg to those who like to meditate on 
the aberrations and follies of the human mind 
The author be^ns by investigating the extent of a 
nugician’s power. Such power is enormous A magician 
is the disp^er of both good and evil ; but is more fre* 
mently inclined b^ natural malevolence to do evil rather 
than good Nothmg is easier for him than to afflict any- 
body with sicknesses, such as fever, dropsy, epilepsy, 
stricture, palsy, madness; and, in fine, diseases of all 
species But aU this is a mere trifle compared with what 
his art can otherwise do * It is capable of completely 
destroymg an army besieging a mly, and also of causing 
the sudden death of the commander of a besieged fortress 
and of all its inhabitants, and so forth 
The Mahomedans m India, being quite as superstitions 
as the natives of the country, are no less infatuated with 
we power of magic It is a well-known fact that the last 
Mmsulman prmce who reigned in Mysore, the fanatical 
and superstitioas Tippu Smtan, during bis last war, in 
which he lost his kingdom and h^ bfe, engaged the services 
of the most celebrated magicianB of his own country and 
®®ghbourmg provmces, in order that they might employ 
*11 the resources of thdr art in destrojwg by some effi- 
cacious oj^ration the English army which was then advanc- 
es to besiege his capital, and which he found himself utterly 
mi»pable of repdl^ by force of arms. In this difficult 
end mtic^ position the magicians very humbly acknow- 
ledged their powerlessness ; and to save the reputation of 
taeir mft th^ were obbged to mountain that their magical 
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t were utterly mefiectnal against niuropeans . 

It ii genenOy bdiered by the Effidne that each soteeten and 

IKB ' 
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Bat if msgio tesclies the means of doing evil, it also 
aSoi^ the means of constetacting its pemicions efEects 
Them is no magician so skilfal but that othem can be fonnd 
more skilful than he, to destroy the evil effects of his 
enchantments, and cause them to recoil vnth all their 
force npon bimw lf or npon bis clients Apart from the 
direct infiaence exercised by themsdlves, the magicians 
also jpossess an ample collection of amulets^ and t al i smans, 
which are looked upon as efficacions against all sorcery 
and spells, and which are largdy distributed, not withont 
payment of course, amongst those who consult them. 
For instance, there are certain glass beads made magical 
by maramma, different bnds of roots, and thin plates of 
copper engrared with unknown characters, strange words 
and unconth figores These amnlets are always worn hy 
HindaE, who, when protected by sneb talismans, behere 
themselTes qoite safe from all kinds of evQ. 

Secret remedies for inspiring ilhcit passion, for r ekindling 
the fiame of extinct lore, and for renving impaired Tiiih^, 
also fall within the province of these professors of magic, 
and form by no means the least lucrative part of them 
trade B> is to such men that a wife always apphes when 
she wishes to reclaim her faithless hnsband or to 
biTn from becoming so JDebanched gallants and lewd 
women also seek the hel^ of love philtres to seduce or 
captivate the object of thmr pasaon. v- 1 . 

1 was not a little sorprisea to find in the 
I am now descnbing mention made of tneubt Bot these 
demons of Bidia are much more mischievous than those ot 
whom the Jesuit Deliio speaks m his Disguisiitones Awgicoe. 
By the violence and persistence of their embraces so 
tire out the women whom they visit at mght urndw ra^ 
form of a dog, a tiger, or some other animal, tlmt ^un- 
fortunate creatuiBS die of shear lassitude and eriiausti^ 

Our author speaks at great length of the 
suited to enchant weapons The cfiMts which weapcM 
treated have the virtue of producing are to no way mot 
to those caused by the famous Duran^l (CWmdo s 
sword) and by the spear of Ai^e^, which m anami 
msdtitnis are powerless eg"' — ‘ an nurennoos a 
olfoiet iTKijevra 1 — -Eo 
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touted so many Duscieants. The Hindn gods and giants in 
their wars against each other used no other weapons but 
these Is tlmre anything, for instanoe, that can be com* 
^red with tbe Arrow of Brahma or the Arrow of Ihe Serpent 
GbpeSa t 13ie former is never shot without causing the 
destraotion of a whole army , and the latter, launched in 
the mid^ of enemies, has the effect of causing them to drop 
down m a state of lethar^— an effect which, as one may 
well suppose, made ringmarly short work ^ those who 
we» subjected to it 

There is not a secret of ma^ which this book does not 
teach ns It puts us in possrasion of the means of acquir- 
ing wealth and honour ; of rendenng barren women fruit- 
ful ; of disoovenng, by merely rubbmg the hands and eyes 
with some enchanted mixtures, treasures buried m the 
ground or hidden dsewhere ; (ff acquiring invulnerabihty 
and the most formidable powers in war by means of bones 
carried on the person Strange to say, the (mly thmg 
which it does not reveal is the means of rendenng oneself 
immortal. 

It is not by entering into compact with the devil, as onr 
magicians were erstwhile supposed to have done, that the 
magicians of India obtamed the power of petfonning so 
inuny prodigies These latter, indeed, are not the kind of 
people to run the risk of having then: necks twisted m evil 
company of this sort. It is quite sufBoient for a Bindn to 
"ccom e an expert m the hmk art if he receives a few 
private lessons from the gvru, or master, of the adepts. 
It 18 this punt who ^des mm m the nght way, who confers 
to powers mon mm, and to whom he owes obedience 
would a goo, a demon, or a spirit be so stubborn as to 
disregard the orders of the newly imtiated disciple, the 
wttet has simply to repeat bis imunotion in the name and 
jrtm ike feet of hts gum 

Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva themselves are subject to the 
wounands of the magicianB. There are, however, oertam 
diviniries who are invoked by preference Among these the 
Manets occupy the first place. The term graha, by which 
sMy am designated, sigmfies the act of eemng, that is, of 
wjmg hold OT those whom they ate enjoined by magictd 
enchantments to torment. The next in order ate tiie 
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dioolKojw#, or iJw dementa, each of wbch eonteiiis a de- 
straetivB pimoiple Then come the ‘pretas or spmte of dead 
bo^es, ptseuihaa or p«o«»— a term by which the 
NataTO (^mtians designate the devil j the female 
c^edsofifo; the goddess of destmofaon , andMorana 

Den, the goddess of death 

In order to call all these spirits into action, the magician 
has recomse to vanoos mystenous oetemonies, manirama 
md sacrifices The sacrifices ate the same as those alrea^ 
descnbed, with a few tnflmg differences Ibr instance, the 
magioian must be stark naked while he offers i^p these 
sacnfices to Lakshmi, the wife of Vishnn ; while, on the 
other hand, he must be decotously clad when such sacrifices 
are offered to Bama 

The fiowers offered to the god invoked must be red ; and, 
when the object is to produce the death of any person, the 
boiled nee offered up must be stained with Uooeb for which 
purpose a fanmain victim, a yonng girl for choice, is some- 
times slam*. 

We have already spoken of the grand virtue of man- 
tnma ; but it is especially m connexion wiUi magio that 
th^ are most effective. Mantrams have such an infiuenoe 
ovw the gods, even of the very first rank; that they are 
^te unable to resist domg, either in the heavens, or m 
t^ oarth, all that the magioiaa tegniies of 

Among the said mantrams there are some, called the 
ftmdamentals, whose effects are decisive and niosistihle. 
j^y are composed of vanons strange monosyllables, harsh 
of sound and difiSonlt to pronounce ; such as aham, h’rhtm, 
m’hrim, s^'rhm, romopa, namaha. This last wrad sigm- 
fies respectful greeting.’ 

The magician sometimes repeats these ffianfeons m a 
humble and supphoatoiy manner, loadmg with praises ^ 
god whom he mvokes ; but he quicMy resumes his im* 
penons tone, and exclaims as thou^ m a vehement rage, 
Grasp it 1 Gxaqi it ! ’ or ‘ Begone IBegone I If thou art 
wining to do w^t I ask of mee, well and good ; if not, 

I oommand thee to do it in the name of such and such 
a god, m the name of the feet of my ffuru 1 ’ Whereupon 
* Saoh a thing u nnheatd of nomdajv— E d 
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(ihe godoannot do otherwise than comply with the ina|^oian*8 
demands without a mnnnnr t 

ifoom the han^ty and indecorona manner in which the 
Bmdn mamaiana tx^t their good-natoied deities, it may 
be ]ud»d ^t they ate not the men to allow themselves to 
be fn^tened as easily as were the poor witches of Horace, 
CsnidiB and Sagana, who, it will he remembered, were put 
to terrified fii^t W a commonplace sound, resembling the 
bursting of an inmted bladder, made by the God of the 
Gardens, who had been txouUed ^7 enchantments 
which they came to perform every ni^t in the place 
entrusted to his beeping. 

It 18 imposrible to enumerate the various drugs, iU' 
gredients, and utenrils that go to make up the stock*in'* 
trade of on Indian maguaan. There ate certain incanta- 
tions, m the performance of which it is necessary to nse 
the hones of sixty-four difieoent ammala— neither more nor 
le8B*-^d amongst them may he mentioned those of a man 
horn on a Sunday which happens to be new-moon day, of 
a woman bom on a Fnday, the feet-bones of a Pat^, 
of a oohUec, of a Mahomedan, and of a European. If all 
these bones are mixed together, enchanted by mtmlrame, 
oonseoiated by sacnfices, and then buned in the house, 
or at the thre^old of an enemy on a mght that the stars 
show to be propitious, they will infallibly cause the enemy's 
death. 

the same way, should the magician, in the sQeaoe of 
tto m^t, bury (hese bones at the four caxdmal points of 
a hostile camp, and then, retmng to some distance, repeat 
sei^ times toe momlram of defeat, toe result will he that 
wjthm seven days toe whole encamped army will either 
hitoetae of itself or perish to the last man. 

xhiriy^o weapons, consecrated by toe sacrifikm of a 
human victim, will cfpxead such dismay among a besieging 
wtmy J^t a hundred of their opponents will appear to it 
hs a toousand 


SUV*®?®®®® * ^hhhtity of mud coUeoted from sixty-four 
“*™y places is kneaded together with hair, parings of 
bits of leather, &c , and is then moulded mto smtdl 
on tm breasts of which the name of one’s enemy 
w written. Gertain words and numtroms soe then repeated 
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over these figures, which ore also oonseozated by saonfices 
No sooner is this done than the grahaa or {tenets take 
possession of the person against whom such moantatioDs 
are direoted, and alhot him with a thousand ills 
These fignies axe sometimes pierced through and throng 
with an awl, or are mutilated in vanooa ways with we 
mtention of kilhng or mutilatmg in the same manner the 
person who is the object of vengeance \ 

Sizty*f our roots of different £mds of noxious plants are 
known among the magicians, and, when duly prepared 
with numiraiM and saonfices, become powerful weapons for 
covertly dealing fatal blows to obnoxious persons 

It must here be remarWi that the profession of a magician 
is not altogether free from danger If the Hmdns them- 
selves axe xevezu;efiil, their gods are also passably so 
Again, the gods mi not obey Tnthout some fewng of anger 
the orders given to them by a miserable mortal, and they 
sometimes punish in a very cruel and brutal manner the 


* At all times and in all places the same ndionlons and barlwonB 
means have anfficed to esmte tiie unagmation of the vnlgar, tlie ignow^ 
and the anperstitioaa They were, anv and will be the same tiiroii^init 
the world Thus Uedea, m Ovid . — 

Bsr tnmolos errat, pmsu disomota eapilba, 

Certagne de tepmis oolhgit ossa rngis, 

Deroret ahsentes, simnlaaiaqnB cerea fingiK 
Et nusenim tomes in leonr niget aons 
llie two witches of Horace who have just been mentioned also nai^ 
among their other magimtl apparatus^ two Bgatea, one of wom sod tne 
other of wax • 

. . . Maior 


Lanea, qnae pomus oompesceret infenorem t 
Oetea suppliofter stabat, sembims, atqne 
lam pentnta, modis 

He fanatacal Leagners of XVance in the sixteenth century cameo tneir 
anparstiboiis practices to each extremes that they canm wax ngoM 
to be mode representing Heoiy HI and the King of Navstie. iMtv 
ed the dimrent parts of these fignies with thorns for w space oi 


princeB wumu mid ims^a zapreBDUdDu am m * 

sorcerer oamed Trou^ichelUif who was ezeonted oa tto Hwe l 
decloted dnemg his examinabon liat there existed m Ixs^ 
hundred thonsand persons pnobsing the same profession bi^^Mmkbb 
P ossibly he exus^ted, bat at aO events if histonsM . 

Weir reoordsaBwie folhes of men, they would certainly not have m 
left to relate — Dubois. 
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pecBon 'niio Tentuies to comxnand them. Woe to him iviio 
oommits the smallest error, or makes the sli^test omission 
m the innumerable ceremonies that are omimtoiy under 
8a(^ ounnmstances 1 He is immediately om^ed with the 
full wei^t of iiie mischief which he was pr^anng for 
others. 

Then again, a magioian is in constant danger from rivalB 
who exercise the same trade, eifpecially when his nvals 
are as skilful as hmiself, or maybe more so. For these 
may succeed in counteracting his charms, and in bnnging 
nmn his own head, or upon the heads of his chents, the 
xmole weight of his evil machinations. Acccncdin^y there 
exists, in appearance or m reahiy, an inveterate mutual 
hatoed amongst this crowd of men who pretend to be the 
mtezpreters of destony. Occasionally (hey ore seen to bid 
defia^ to each other, and to enter &e lists in the presence 
of witnesses and arbitrators, whom they call iqion to decide 
which of the two is the more skiiful m his ait. The test 
consists, for example, in havmg to lift from fhe ground 
a qieU-bound object, each as a piece of straw, a wmid, or 
a piece of money. The two anta^nists, placing themselves 
at either side of and at an equm distance from the afore- 
smd object, pretend to approach it; but the tmviroinut 
which they u1^, or the enchanted ashes which they spnnMe 
upcm each other, have the efieot of arresting their course. 
^ invisible and uiesistible force seems to drive them back ; 
they toy agam and agam to advance towards the object, 
often have to draw back. They redouble their 
enorts; convulsive movements agitate them; the sweat 
pouts from them ; they spit blood. At last one of them 
snoceeds m getting hold or the spell-hound oh jeot, and he 
is proolauned the victor. 

wmetunes, agam, one of the combatants is thrown 
nolently t^on the ground by the force of the nuadrams of 
™ “^Bomst He then rolls about lihs one possessed, 
and anally temams for some time motionless, feigning un- 
““““soosness At last, however, he recovers the use of his 
gets up apparently much fatigued and exhausted, 
letiies covered with ihame and confusion A siokness 
^several days’ dntatoon is supposed to be the immediate 
of his strenuous yet futile efforte. 
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It in!I, dcsbtless. be easflr gsesssd that fbsse 
fcylszes are the c::tco=:e of & prerisdhared 
bemeen tbe gbar:e!ess charfatsng vrho practise tteri, Bdt 
tbs c— titade arEo paj for beicg cxeated to a szecssds cf 
this hrad, and 'R'ho Itcs: cpon'ths actors fear szi 
adnrimtrcn* are fnllj parsnsded that a!i th^ ccnrcrtirrs 
are cca to K^emnt'cral canse& It erst, hoire^er, be 
edzrrned that ^ese esa go throng their parts •Bi± t^y 
adzncslde shfH and precisfoau On trany an oesasan ±£j 
hate b«n seen to p^orc sie^bt-of-hand triefes tsith S3± 
rare sMIl as to aston?b person of a noch less cr^cltns 
tnzn of xsind than the ifadas^. 


CELAPIER XXn 

Tbs Poetry c£ tbs Elrizs. 

Esoirthfi terresdiest tiisss poetry has 
in T o g s e trirh the Hiedss. ^ ItaM fn htfh tpcstc 
br them. Ore is even 


had no other weitten ksgaage. Xbr one os th^ ors^sl 
snriear books is wri t t en in prose, or ax the val^r tezgee—* 
not etea the bocks on rtsdinns, are said to be se... 
nnmerons in the Sanskrit issgeage. 



who found in it a stce means of exclcd^ an L . 

from particTOrfag in a knowiedge of wfcish they wss-eo to 
zet^ a znonopoly. 

jV fc tfTTrm pvi^r!8*Ti 



and other sjcrSIar works, have been aanslawd - 
Sanskrit into Tana!, Telngn, and Gaaiese, and, I taics; 
into aQ the other Tecacniars of India* 

trs* Ec^" 


jLCs Bsc: tst U st£a 
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DEPI^aRENT Elinas OP POETRY 

The word paAm oorre^oods hkemse to onr sttophe, 
stEuuse, or couplet 

Padyam includes the great poems composed in honour of 
gods and heroes. They are mvided into stanzas. There 
are at least thirty difierent forms of these stanzas, wbch 
may be mtroduced and mterqiersed m the oonise of the 
same poem The padyams are also used m conmositioiis 
dealing with moral and satincal subjeote. The Tel^ poet 
Vemana and the Tamil poet TuruTimuTar excelled m these 
two kinds of composition, of which I shall speak ag^ at 
the end of the present chapter. 

The species of poetry called iunpada (two feet) is not 
subject to very stnot rules It mi^t be described as bee 
improvisation, and is used in the recital of short stanes 
and adventures 

It IS unnecessary to enter mto details about the other 
kinds of poetry ; it is easy to conjecture what they ate like 
firom what has been already said 

Loko ako Shqbi Quanuxibs. 

Hindu vonses, like those m Greek and La^ are iormed 
of feat, composed of letters long Sr short m quantity 
Prom these long and short feet are formed hemistiohs, or 
Imes which, combmed m them turn, form stanzas 

I have remarked that the feet are composed of UUeri, 
because in the Indian languages there ore no snob thm^ 
as syllables Every consonant cames its own vowel, which 
IS mcorporated with it Ifo several languages of India com- 
bmatums such as bra, pla, &o , which we call syllables, are 
also written as one smgle lettw 

The short letters are called lagkfMduiharam, and the long 
ones gurtHiKsharam, m allusion, no doubt, to the stow and 
solemn gait of a Hmdu guru Even m ordmaiy wntmg 
they seldom foil to make a Astmotion between the long and 
shcnrt letters with their particular marks This is som^- 
lously observed m pronunciation , and m verso it is quite 
mdispensable 

In Hindu, as wdl as in Greek and Latm poeto, 
letter is equivalent to two short, and two long to four snort 
Thus the word msta, composed rf two long letters, m^uivo- 
lent to the word truvodu, composed of four short ones. 
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Bat there ore letters which, thoagh short m prose wnting 
and m ordinary conversation, become long in verse by their 
posilaon , thos the initial a m the word aksharam, tihongh 
short generally, becomes long m versification, being placed 
before two consonants, I and sha In the same manner 
the letter la, thoagh osoally short, is long m sach words as 
Laman, kamam, &c , on accoont of the two consonants 
which follow it. 

As I wished to know whether this rale admitted of that 
poetical licence of which we find some examples in the 
wntings of the best Latm poets— that is, whether a final 
short letter conld become long by position when the word 
which follows it b^ms with two consonants — ^I qaeshioned 
a Brahmin whom I had asked to explain to me the siiaotare 
of Hmda versification. He had ahnady seemed somewhat 
surprised at the faoihty with which I understood Ins ex- 
planatioDS, and I noticed that his professonal tone and 
arrogant self-conceit were gradually dimimsbrng . But 
when 1 asked this question he stood dombfoonded, and 
for a while stared me m the face without uttering a word. 
At len^ he answered ; * I wonder how each a thou^t 
could have occurred to you, knowing as you do so httle 
as yet even of the rudimentary elements of our poet^.’ 
1 told him that the different hands of poetry which were 
studied m my own country bore many resemblances to 
the poetry of India, and that the knowledge I bad pre- 
viously denved from the former had led me to ask tbs 
particalai question. But his astonnhmmit, instead of 
decreasmg, grew still greater. He found it very difficult 
to understand how sach sublime thmgs could ever have 
entered the mmds of foreignmu, and how poets could be 
found elsewhere than m India. Tbs ahsu^ pregudica on 
his part easily impressed him with the idea fJm-t 1 uus 
a person of wondeiful mental penetration. One advantage 
which resulted from our oonversatiaa was that m fut^ 
his conduct towards me became much more rei^ectfal 

As m liStin. the last letter or vowel of a Hmdu verse 
^y be of any quantity at pleasure ; but b such the 
distmotion must always be marked m aocentuaiuon. 

In an idolatrous country everytbng necessarily tends 
towards superstition. The poets of Ii5ia, therefore, hold 
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aome letters to be of good and others of ill omen The 
ambrostal letters {amntam) come under the head of the 
former, while the poisonous letters {yuHwan) belong to the 
latter olaes This distmotion, however, is not obser^ m 
the poems m praise of the gods, who ore supposed to be 
beyond such influences But m verses which concern 
simple mortals the case is very different. Parbcnlar care 
must be taken never to begm any verse addressed to them 
with a mdiam or unlock letter. In the Telugn and 
Oanarese languages, the letters te, h, pe, pi, te, fi, &o, 
are of this number, because these letters when wntten 
have the pomt turned downwards On the other hand, 
the letters io, po, to, &o , are considered to be lucky lettea 
(amntam), because they have the pomt turned upwards 

Thb Feb/s nt Vebsb. 

The feet are called gamma, and there are two kinds, tiie 
simple ganama and tlm vpagamma The first are eight m 
number, and are express^ by the word maJuya8anarag(^, 
made up of the first letters of the following — (1) magottom, 

(2) hagamm, (3) jaganam, (4) aaganam, (6) naganam, (6) 
noyanam, (7) yagcmam, (8) laganam 

The flint consists of three longs ; the second, of a long 
and two shorts , the third, cff a long between two shorts , 
the fourth, of two shorts and a long , the fifth, of Ihrw 
shorts; the sixth, of a ^ort between two longs, the seventh, 
of a short and two longs , the ei^th, of two longs and 
a short 

There are eight vpagamma expressed by the word 
gavdhanO'gamanw, made up likewise by the combination 
of the first letters of the fimowmg words — (1) gagmum, 
composed of two lonss , (2) vagemam, of a short and & hmg , 

(3) hagama/m, of a mng and a short , (4) nahm, m four 
shorts , (6) gidam, of two shorts , (6) malagam, m three 
lonra and a short ; (7) nagam, of tiim shorts and a long , 
{8)Z(Ztom, of two lonm and two shorts 

The Hindu poets discem a certain relation Mtween tne 
ganama and the vpaganama, according to the effectejrluoP 
they are severally supposed to possess the faculty w pro- 
dnoing. They ate all under the protection of Merent 
planets , end according to the good or evil dispositions o 
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tTiBSft latter, they bring good or 01 look. Those under tiie 
aospuses of the moon, which in India is the symbol of 
comfort nod coolness, are favourable ; but the case is just 
the reverse with those governed by the son. It therefore 
follows tl^t a piece of poetry must never be^ with a 
malign gamm. The Emdu prosodies are very oifiose and 
weaxiBome on this snbject. 

Ths DiEFEnExrc Mexbbs. 

The linra, properly speaking, of verses are formed of 
ganam and v/pagaiuma, and are called podoms or ckam- 
Tuma, words wi^h signify literally feet They may be 
compared to the hemistiohs or hues of pentameter verse 
m mtui, or to the Imes of ten and twdve syllables in 
French and English The variety of padam depends on 
the number of gamma they contain ; some having thie^ 
five, seven, or more. 

In certain padams any of the ganama may be used, and 
these latter may be varied at pleasure, provided tlm re- 
quimte number of shorts and mngs is presmrved. This 
variefy, however, must be managed wi& a certam amount 
of taste and be free from all afiteotation , when it is done 
with discretion, it enhances the beauty and force of the 
verses, whudi otherwu» would become too monotonous. 
It is )ust the same with Latin hexameters, which would be 
wanting in grace if the poet were to put mther all dactyls 
or all mondces m the four feet. 

The £hndu poets, however, cannot mdulge in this mter- 
change of ganama m all their compositions. Tbiere are 
cases m which it is ahsolntely necessary for them to use 
only such as the rules prescribe. 

^e various hinds of Imea m Hmdn verse have aH qieoial 
names One is called the elephant, another tito tiger, 
anotiier the cobra ; and so forth. 

Bevub. 

There axe two hinds of rhymes in Binda poeti^. One 
occTO at the beginning of the Ime, and is caQed yeti or 
vadi Thns, where one hne begins witii the word kirti 
and the other with Urtana, is the yeti The other IrinH 
of rhyme occurs in the second letter or syllable of the Imn, 
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and is called prasam Thus, in two lines, one beginning 
with gopagm and the other wi& dtpwnihratn, pa is the 
prasam 

For the yett rhyme the letters ha, haha, kaha, ga, gtha, 
the simple tsha, and the aspirate tahaka, tso, may be 
used 

For the praaam rhyme attention is, stnotly speahmq, 
paid only to the consonant, which on^t to be absolntdy 
the same , the vowel does not matter so mnoh Thus da, 
de, dt, do, du all rhyme together. These kinds of rhymes, 
however, are not considerra fine 

Generally epeaking, toe mote words there are m a Ime 
havmg the yUi and the prasam alike, the more beantifnl 
they appear to toe Hmdns For onr part we shonld look 
upon toem as mere nhildiah alliterationB, recalhng to onr 
minds the hne of Eniuns so often in toe months of school* 
boys: 

0 Tite tute Tati tibi tanta, tynuine, tulirtit 

There ore also other kmds of poetry, which, like ours, 
have their rhyme at the end of toe lines In these cases 
they end as a role with the same consonant and sometunes 
with the same word 

Generally speakmg, toe difiScnlties of rhyme are simply 
hopeless, and often puzzle £^da versifiers themselves. 


VSBSES. 

With the padama, or lines, arranged symmetncally with 
regard to quantity and rhyme, toe formed the padyama, 
sometunes called slohama ^Diey are, prc^erly speakmg, 
stanzas or couplets, sometimes regular, sometimes m^gnlar. 

q^ese padyama axe of severaf kinds, and each has its 
special name . 

In toe simple handchpadyam cortam feet only can be 
introduced, in the same way as m Latin hexameters, m 
wboh dactyls and spondees only are used But a si^ie 
ganam, or foot, may sometimes comprise a whole ime, 
such as toe followmg • Devald’Deoiki-Kanisudu, 

He limits of this work hardly permit me to ente mw 
more minute details ooncenung toe numwons mies^ 
which toe struotnie and arrangement at Hmdn poeny 
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ue snbjeot ; but it vill appear from what has been already 
said that versifioation is by no means easy. There 
are nevertheless a great many people of all castes who 
dabble m rhymes, and amuse themselves by reading out 




m Lidia, as m Eorme, poetasters abound, while good poets 
are very scarce ^1^ Indian languages, however, b^g 
very nw m ^onyms, afiord a great advantage to the 
Hmdn poet. 

There are five prmdpal authors who have wntten on the 
subject of Hmdn prosody ; and these have laid down fized 
and unalterable laws for rnalong verses collected 

works are called Ohanias The Brahnun who taught me 
was gmded m his instructions by a book whose author had 
so arranged that every rule was comprised m a verse which 
served at once the double purpose of an example of tihe 
rule as well as the rule itself. 

Or Tasih aud Sma nr Hnrou Posxbt. 

The predominating features of Hindn poetry are emphasiB, 
afieotation, and bombast Every Binan poet would seem 
to be a prototype of liiwi who, m Horace, 

Fnmnt ampullss et peaqupedsJia verba, 

or of the Ghtaichus compared by Longmus to a man who 
opens his mouth wide to blow through a tiny finte. The 
poetry of all nations has its peculiar turns of expression, 
^ hcences, its own vocabulary, &o., whuh render it 
difficult of understanding by foreigners; but m HirnTii 
poetry the frequent use m elliptical phxa^, cl aJlegones, 
d m^phots, and of expr^ons not m vogue in ordmary 
language, renders the meaning so obscure that it is impos- 
sible to understand it prraerly unless one makes a q[iecial 
study of the subject. Even a thorough knowledge of 
Hindu prose works is of no avaO. 

Were Hmdn hterature better known to ns, it is possible 
that we tiionld find that we have borrowed from it the 
rowontm style of our days, which some so beautiful 
^ others so ally. If the Eindn poet has occasion to 
dfisonbe any particular object, he seldom omits even the 
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minatest details He thinks it his duty to present it to 
the view in aJl its phases 

S'll ranoontra on psJau, 0 m’en dfpeiiit la face; 
n me niomena apAs do temssa an tecmsw: 

In a’afite tu perron; It. rtgna on ootndor; 
lA oe baloon a’enierme an on bslnstre d'or, 

II oompta dea plafonds las ronda at lea ovalea. 

If a Hmdn poet has a beantifnl woman for his theme, he 
will certainly never be content with merely statine, m 
a mote or less flowery style, that she is endowed mm all 
the ohaims of body and mind lake the pamter who 
reproduces on the canvas one feature after another of his 
mrael, so does our Hmda poet pass in review a ceynte 
ttsgue ad caleem the vanons ohar^ of the beanty he is 
desonbmg. The oolonr of her skin, the e:qne8sion of her 
face and eyes, m flue, everything oonneoted with her, even 
her most secret charms, appear to him objects worthy of 
his praase The fioiBbiTig strokes of his brn^ are generally 
reserved for the touohi^ up of all the moral and mtel- 
leotnal qualities which his imagination oan impart to the 
fair subject of fais verses It may be easily imagined that 
these desonptive details, overloaded as they are with a vast 
display of epithets, become esoeedingly diflose, but we 
cannot deny to them at least the credit of esaotitade 

Hmdn poetty at first sounds haish and inhaimomons to 
a European ear, by reason of the frequent aspirations with 
which many of the letters at the beginning, m the nuddle, 
and at the end of the words are pronounced , but, on the 
other hand, this laboured pronunciation avea to the rerataJ 
a stately and sonoroas tone, which seloom fads to 
one who baa become used to it At the same time it must 
be confessed that foreigners, and even natives who have 
not been well trained m it from infancy, find ahnost m- 
snrmmmtable diffioalties m mastering tl^ method of pro- 
nunciation 

The short pieoes that I have seen have appeared to me 
generally weak and uninspiring. I know not wh^er tne 
Bindns have any real dramatic works. I only know M 
a few produotionB of this nature, and these are mroa^ 
with songs and dialognes The jDascMivaiara, ot y ® *®“ 
moamations of Vishnu, is among the number But i am 
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not in a posihcm to give anj particulars as to th«r merit, 
or even of tiieir contents, seeing that I have never ti&en 
tile tronble to read aaj of them 
More fortunate than the French, who are never weary 
of itpeating that no epic poem emsts m tiiew hteratme, 
the ^dns boast of a ^t number. The two most 
celebrated are &e Samyana and the Bhagaiata. Both 
are of mordmate length The former recounts the deeds 
and exploits of Vishnu under the moamation of Kama , 
while the latter relates the adventures of Vishnu meta- 
morphosed m the form of Krishna Their authors have 
mtiodnoed mto them the whole idolatrous system of the 
countiy— a system on which th^ are often at variance 
among themselves It may be easily understood that the 
‘muties ’ presonbed by Anstotie have not been observed 
m these epcs The Bhagavata takes up its hero even 
befors his birth, and does not quit hun till after he is dead 
The fertile imagmabon (d &e ancient Greeks conceived 
nothing that can be compared with the incredible powers 
and wonderful achievements of the l^du heroes, whose 
exploits ue celebrated m these books Even the colossal 
feceladuB and the giant Bnareus, wi& his fifty heads and 
hiB hundred hands, were but pigmies oompaira with the 
wonderful giants who, accordi^ to the Bamayana, some- 
times fought for Bama and sometimes agamst him. 


CHAPTER XXm 

Babmui Phibsophy— The Six Seoti called 8haa dfuts.— The Dootnse 
ot tile Bnddhuta 

I HAVE previously shown (m Part H, Chapter XI) that 
^ ancient Brahmins recogni^d one Sujpreme and Almighty 
possessmg all the attiibutes that reasonable man 
™nld asonbe to such a Bemg It is impossible to believe 
^ these saues, being thus impressed with the idea of so 
^eot a Godlead, could have countenanced the absurdities 
® polytheism and idolatry. It was their successors who 
W^ted these absurdities, little by httie, until they led the 
Mtion, whose oracles they were, into ail the extravagant 
“Wtrmes in which they are now mvolved. It must never* 
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theless be ocknoTrledged that the speonlative fbeoties m 
which these ancient philosophers mdnlged in the first 
instance, and of which X shall have occasion to speak later 
on, were calculated to corrupt this pure concmiaon of ^e 
Deity and of the worship due to Hun. Indeed, it was not 
long before divided opinions arose regarding the nature of 
God and the creation of the Universe Two pnncipai sects 
were gradually developed, each of which possesses up to 
the present day numerous adherents among the modem 
Brahmins ^ The first is called the Dwmta (twofold) sect, 
whose adherents recognize the existence of tm beings, 
namely, God and Mat^, which He created and which is 
one wi^ Him The other sect, called Adtaatta (not two* 
fold), compnses those who acknowledge but one Bemg, 
one Substance, one God It has a more numerous followmg 
than the other, and includes m its ranks the majority m 
those Brahmins who profess to be exceptionally learned. 
Its adepts designate the leadmg principles of their doctrine 
by the teohmcal words Abhavena Bkavcaa Nash, meaning 
da nihilo ni Ail fit (from nothmg nothing is made) Th^ 
maintain that Creation is an impossibihty, and at the same 
time they hold that pre-existrog and eternal Matto is 
absolutely chimerical From these premises they condudo 
that all that wo call the umverse, mcluding all the vanons 
phenomena which we see to bo comprised withm it, has no 
real existence at aJU, but is merely the result of fusion, 
which IS known among them as Maya From the large 
number of stones which they have invented for the pnipose 
of lUustratmg this dootnne I have selected the following : 


‘ There ara ae a matter of fact, three eecte The first » th at ol 
Adwaita, or noo-duaJism ‘The Universe exists, but mwety as a IOTb 
of the one eternal essence AH animate and manimato things arew 
parts of the Deity, and have no real axistonce of 
oomes the JJwaiia dootnno, or dnaltsm, which holds ttet God is mprma 
yet essentially different from the hnman soul and frm the Mtpnw 
world, both of which have a real and eternally distinct ™"MC» 
third and important aeetion hold the dootrme rf 
doctrine of unity with attnbotes This doctrine >» "Xe that » 

holding that the Deity and the Umverse are one, byt it 8®“, 
holdmg that the Deity is not void of form or qnalitj^rt ra^ ^ 
as ‘being endowed wilh all good qnahbes and a the 

Snpreme Spirit, Panmatma or Cause, and the gross one, the eo», 
Umverse or Matter.’— Es 
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‘MAYA,’ OR ILLUSION 

' A oertajn i&aix, in a dteam, imagined that he had been 
oiovm^ hng of a oertoiu ooonixy vith great pomp and 
dtcninstBiice. The next morning, on leaving his house, 
he met a hcaveller, vho gave hun a detailed accoont of 
fesbvitiea and oeremonies that had aotnallj taiken pHaoe 
<m the occasion of the coronation of the ku^ of the same 
country, and of whioh he was himself an eye-witness. 
The moidents rdated by the latter agreed in all particulars 
mth what the former had dreamed. Ulusion, Maya, was 
eq^y prevalent m both oases ; and there was no more 
reahty m what ^e one man had seen than in what the 
other man had dreamed In a word, things that we take 
for realities are nothing bat lUudoDS emanatmg from the 
Duty, who is the sole Bemg with an actnal existence 
Oor aeases deceive os in pr^enting to ns objects which do 
not ready exist. These objects mdeed are nothing but 
appearances or modifications of the Deiiy^ ; that is to say, 
&ei 8 18 nothing real abont them.* 

I do not know whether these would-be pbilosophets 
deduce from ibis pmmoions doctrme all the consequences 
which naturally tonlt from it, and look upon Qod as ttie 
i^edisto author of all tiie evil as well as all the good 
that takes place on the earth. Several of them, at any 
mte, are not aslmmed to exprMs this opuuon The Brah- 


confessed to me that, in tiieir opmion, neither good nor evil 
; that, m fact, all crimes, even pamcide, adultery, 
fraud, and perj'uiy, are but acts incited by the divine 
poww ; OT lathffl, ^t these acts ate imaginative and ate 
omply the strange result of Maya, a ddusion which deceives 
causes ns to take the shadow for the reahty ^ 

Jrae doctrme of Dtoasla admits of two actnal substances 
—wod, a^ Matter created by God, with which He is 
inseparably united. God, according to this doctrine, is 
wimpraent. BCe pervades all Matter and moorporates 
*™iseU, so to speak, with it. He is present in every 
®®ate ^ inanimate thing. Ho does not, however, 
the least change or the least modifioation by sooh 

opinion of the AimOa dootrme is not supported by 
octhonties, suti as ftofessor Sensaett and Fiotessor MhUer, 

nave written of it in the highest terms of praise — 
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coosjstoooo, wliaiovor ^ may lio tho badness and impor* 
fcotion of iho tpliing*! with which Ho is nnitcd. In support 
of this lost contention, tho adherents of the dootnno of 
DmtUi cite, for tho purpose of comparison, fire and tho 
rays of tho sun Tlioy say that fire can be incoiporated 
in orory substance, pure and impure, yet it nc7or loses 
any of its own purity , so also uith tho rays of tho sun, 
which are never polluted oven a hen penetrating heaps of 
filth and mud 

According to those sootanans our souls emanate from 
God and form part of Him ; just as light emanates horn 
tho sun, which illuminates tho whole world with an infimto 
number of rays ; just ns numberless drops of water fall 
from tho same cloud, and just ns vanons tnnkets ore 
formed from tho same mgot of gold. \Vbatover may be 
tho number of these rays, of these drops of water, and of 
those trmkots, it is always to tho same sun, to the same 
cloud, and to tho same ingot of gold that they respcotively 
belong. 

However, from tho very moment that a soul is united 
with a body it finds itsdu impnsoned m the darkness of 
ignoranoo and sin, just like a frog oaught in the ^let of 
a snake from which it bos no ohanco of osoapmg Although 
tho soul, thus imprisoned, continues to be one with God, 
it IS, nevertheless, to a certain extent disumted and separated 
from Him. However great and good the soul may be 
which animates a human form, it bcoomes from that moment 
aubjeot to all the sins, to all the errors, and to all tiie weak- 
nesses which are the natural consequences of this umon 
With a body The vioissitudes that affeot the soul while 
It IS umted with a body do not, however, affeot that part 
of its nature wliioh is divine In this reqieot the soul may 
be compared to the moon, whose image is refieoted in the 
water* if the water in which tho image of the 
reflected bo disturbed, the image also becomes distnrbM ; 
but it oannot bo said that the moon itself is distarbed. 
Tho changes and chanoes of tho soul umted with different 
bodies do not seriously concern God, from whom it emanates ; 
and as to the soul itseff, it is immutable, never undergomg 
the slightest obaiige. Its union with the body loro 
such time os, by meditation and penance, it attams a degree 
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of Tvisdom and perfection which peimita it to leumte itself 
anew, and that inseparably and lor ever, with God : that 
IB to say, it ceases to nugrate from one body to another. 

The soul is said to be endowed with one of the following 
three gumu, or inherent quahties, viz. BoUva, rajas, or 
tamas— goodness, passion, or ignorance. It frees itself at 
(me tame from one, at another time from another, of thera 
inherent quahties, and it attains perfection only after it is 
entirely fmd from all of them. 

The five senses of the body play the part of councillors 
and slaves to the soul. For instance, should the soul 
perceive a desirable object, it immediately conceives the 
desire of possessmg it. T^ feet are ordered to approach 
it, and when the object is in view, the eyes are commanded 
to behold it, and Ihe hands to seize it, whi(fii orders ore 
umnediately executed. Ihe nostrils are then commanded 
to smell it, the month to open, and the tongue to taste it ; 
and these organs comply with its wishes. Thereupon the 
object passes into the body with which the soul is united, 
and the soul is then satisfied. Thus it is the soul that 
regulates the actions and the movements of the body. It 
may be compared, in this respect, with a magnet placed on 
a brass ^te beneath whum is an iron needle. If the 
nugnet be moved round the plate, the needle follows in 
the same direction ; but if the magnet be removed, the 
needle at once drops down and remains motionless. The 
magnet is therefore typical of the soul, and the needle of 
the body. Ab long as these two are united, the body is 
sose^ible of motion; bnt no sooner does the soul quit 
me body to tahe up its abode ebewbete than the body 
moomes insensible, is dissolved, and returns to the five 
elem^ts from which it was originally formed. The soul, 
on the other hand, like the magnet, loses nothing of its 
®®oa(7'i and in whatever body it takes up its abode, always 
remains the same. 

The two great sects of phiiosc^heis above mentioned 
subsequently divided mto six others, known by the 
Smeial name of Shan Mata (the six sects, or schools), 
iheu: names axe (1) Saiva, (2) SaJcla, (3) Charvaka, (4) 
^opawfez, (6) VaWmma, (6) Souddha. To strive to purity 
ine soul, to acquire wisdom and perfection, to dissipate 
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the darloicss of sin and ipotanco> to &ce oneself from (he 
Uiialdom of passion and &om the trretchedness of life mth 
a view to union with and absorption in the Great Being, 
tho UniTorsal Soul, the JPammatma or Parairo/iflia : su^ 
an tho objects aimed at bjr these venous soots, i&oh is 
distinguished from the others by differences of opuuon 
on tho nature of perfeot happiness and on the means of 
attaining it. 

Tlio difteront forms of knowledge taught in these sohoeds 
are known by the following names : (1) t, (2) Ve- 
danta, (3) JStmamsa, (4) Sankhya, (6) Patanjala, (6) Faise- 
sliiiLa 

Tlio first of these schools, the Saim, founded by Gau* * * * 
tama who came from Tirat, near Patna, on the borders 
of tho Gat^, IS held to surpass tho others m TarLasaaira, 
1. 0 Logic. It recogmzcs four sources of knowledge, viz 
(1} PraiydUha, or tho testimony of the senses n^^tly 
ezeraised , (2) Anumana, or natural and visible signB, as 
for instance smoke, which is proof of tho presence m fire , 
(3) Ufomana, or Uyama, or tho apphoation of a known 
dofimtion to an unknown object st^ to be defined; (4) 
A^ha-atldam, or tho authority of infolhble texts, which 
authority they asonbo to tho Vedas, so far os rehgion and 
tho worship of tho gods lae concerned, and to the maxuns 
of Gautama, their founder, so for as other matters are 
oonoomed. , . t i 

After the study of Lo^c, the professors of tins sohow 
load their diseiplra to tho study of tho visible world, ond 
then to a knowledge of its Author, whoso existence, although 
invisible, is domonstnible by ^e process of Anumona 
They gather from the same source proofe of un^ 
standing, and from His understanding they deduce liis 
immateriahty. 

But although God m His essence is spmtnm, thOT^W 
that He possesses tho power of lendermg Hunself pe^ 
oeptible, and has, m fact, exercised that power Ixom 
nuttkam, or possessmg no form, He has become aMn, 

* Sfyaya u a oompoand Sanaknt n>o^ woenBjg ***** 

whioh wo enter into a thins and draw oondnsions. — ^ •b-jji,. the 

* Thio Gantama ii not to ha conlnaod with Gontama Bndoha, 

founder of Bnddhiam — 
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possessing form, a vietr to shape and ommate the 
world, whose atoms, although eternal, are nevertheless, 
without His presence, motion!^ and liMess. 

Man, accordmg to them, is composed of one body and 
two souls, the one supreme, called Paramatma, which is 
nothing eisB than God Hhn^ ; '&e other animal or iwEoZ, 
known by the name of Jivatma, which is in us the sentient 
pimciple of pleasure and pain. Some hold that this is 
spnitual, othm that it is material. 

In coder to attam supreme wisdom and perfect happiness 
this sentient pnnciple must be extmguished ; its complete 
eztmotion leadmg to union with Paramatma The various 
gradations by which this union is attamed will be spoken 
of later on. It begins with contemplation of, and ends m 
perfect identity wiw, God Himself. The process of metem- 
psychosis contumes m the meantime, the soul never oeaemg 
its transmigrations from one body to another. 

It must here he remarked that ^ the word Soul the 
learned mean the IFtZi or else the ISgo, the consoiousness 
of Self. 

The Fe&n&t school, founded by the celebrated Sankara 
Aoharya, is distinguished from the rest by its metaphysics, 
and, we may add, by the obscunty of its dogmas. Most 
of the Srahmins of the present day who wish to pass them- 
selves off as learned men, bhndfy embrace its prmoiples 
without understanding them. !&ue sannyaets are nowa- 
days not to be found except in this school, which is founded 
on the STOtem of Adumta, 

Tlw chaiactenstio feature of this sect is the behef in 
^ Simple unity of the hemg, who is none other tVian the 
Ego, (hat is to say, the SoiU. Nothing exists exc^t the 
Ego, yet this Ego m its simple and absolute unity is, so 
to speak, a tnmly (trinus) by (1) its existence, (2) its 
mmuto wisdom, said (8) its Biroreme bappiness. 

But M the oonsciousness of Self is not at all m accord- 
ance with the sublime notions of this s^ool, they l ylmit r 
another purely negative prindple, which, in consequence, 
nas no actual existence. Thii is the Maya of the Ego, 
*•©- ozTQT or lUusiozL Por instance, I believe I am now 
^tmg to you about the Fedonto ; but I am Tniato-irftn 
U IB true, mdeed, I am %>, I do aotuaJly exist ; but you 
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are not You, yoa do not ^ist. Tbeie is notiiing existent 
in the world, exxsept the Ego. There is nothing Vedanki, 
nor doottine, nor any beu^ except the Ego In imitg inin g 
to myself that yon exist, lam under the illusion tAMaf/a 
1 am mistaken; that is all: the snbjeot of my illusion 
does not in fact exist. 

Mat/a, at illusion, makes men beheve that they hare 
wives and ohildren, that they possess cattle, jotids, houses, 
and other temporal goods : but nothmg of all this is real. 
Hindus explain the weots of this illusion very impecfeetiy 
b^ oompanng them to a rope coiled on the ground and 
mistaken for a snake. 

True wmdom oonsists in obtainmg deliverance from ^ 
illusion by diligent contemplabon of Self, 1^ persuading 
oneself that one is the unique, eternal, and infimte Being, 
and so forth, without allowing one’s attention to be diverted 
from this trrth hy the efleota Ui Maj/a 
The key by which the soul may heo itself from these 
illusions of Maya is contamed m the following words, 
whuoh these pretentions sages are hound to repeat without 
ceasiim — Anam-JEva-Pamm-Brahma, that is to say, I oat 
myadj tht Supreme Sang The hj^othetioal conception 
of this idea, ^ey say, should eventually result in aotoal 
Qonviotion and Irad to supreme blessedness 
The basio principle of the Sanlltya sohool, founded by 
Eapila, is the dootnne of 2?a«»fa ; it rejects the Vpamam 
of Logie, and seems generally 1^ pretentious than the 
other schools It also teodaes that the soul is simp^ a psit 
of Gtod, and that the wisdom acquired by yoga, w 
plation, ends in either actual or mintual unily with God 
Eapila recognized a spintual nature and a 
nature, both of them and eternal The 
nature, by the exercise of the wdl, unites itsdf with tne 
mafcen^ nature outude itself. Erom this umw are own 
on injBnite number of forms and a certain number of 
ties Amongst the forms is that rf the Ego, by reason oi 
which each bemg can say ; I am I, and no( „ 

As stated above, the qualities are thrw m 
goodnesa, paaaim, ignorance One or other of raere 
quahties predominates in all animate beings ami acoouB 
for the difierences to be observed ammigst them. 
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Another tinion of spirit (tc^ther Tvith its fonxis &nd 
quahties) mth Matter produces the elements ; and a thud 
prodnma the world as it stands. 

Sooh then, accoidmg to this dootrine, is the synthesis of 
the universe. Wisdom acquired through various sta^s 
of contemplatian produces freedom of the spint, which 
hheiates its^ at one time from one form or quality, at 
another time from another, hy constantly meditatmg on 
these three truths : — 


1. I exist not in any thing I 

2. Nothing exists in me I 

3. I mysefi exist not * 

This is eiqpresBed tlw combination of these three 
words: 

Nasmeeka-mmama-fuiham I 

The time comes at last when the spirit has liberated 
itself from all its forms and qualities. This means the end 
of the world, when everything, returning to its primitive 
state, 18 lost in and Mended with God. 

Eapda maintains that every xehgion known to him serves 
but to draw together mote closely the bonds m which the 
spirit IB held, instead of heteing it to free itself from them. 
For, says he, the worshq^ of subordinate deities, who axe m 
rediiy nothmg hut the ofEspric^ of the most degraded and 
latest conceived union of spmt whh Matter, bmi^ us more 
closely to the ohjeot of it instead of libeiatbg us fnnn it. 

Die worship t^o of superior daties, who axe in reality 
only the ofbmi^ of the closest union cd ^irit with Matter, 
cannot hut be in the same way on obstade to complete 
sf^ual freedom. Such is the contention of l&pila, and 
one can hut conclude that he wished to sap to the very 
toimdatioiiB the anthonty of the Vedas and of the Hmdu 
religion. Indeed, the groundwork c4 his doctrine seems 
to heat a very dose resemblance to that of Spmoza md 
other modem philosophers. 

^otnne grves na also to nndrastand that the gods 
of Ve^ are merely allcgorioal figures lelalang to the 
world itself, as mudh m its first principles as in its com- 
ponent parts, which are but emauations from or modifica- 
bans of these first prineiples. 
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Eapila tejeots tn tato tihe ooounonfy accepted tenets of 
the wndu leligion, which, according to him, are founded 
on mythical, wicked, and impiona atones. 

He teaches that everything that tends to oheiish the 
passions, to which one miist necessarily yield if they ate 
not surmounted, is calculated to bind the spmt anew to 
Matter and to prolong its oaptrnty. It is oni^ after having 
overcome all snob passions, and especially those of lust, 
anger, and avarice, that one can aspire to oonml^ free- 
dom and the supreme blessedness known as mum. 

The Jlftmaffisa sohotd, which recognizes a blind and 
irresistible predestination, ]^fesses absolute toleration 
with regard to other sects, us adepts somtmize and dis- 
cuss the dogmas of these sects, without condemnmg riiem 
or venturing on any decided opinion with regard to them 
They commend the utmost tolerance m matters of opinion, 
and affirm that every sect — n^, every rehgion— ymsues 
the same end, viz happiness, ailwon^ they may differ as 
to the means of attaining it. , . t .x. 

I have already desonbed the abominable orgieB or tto 
Bakb-fujOt practised by the votanes of the Bnlcta sect . 
Their pnnoipal doctrine seems to be that happiness oonsistB 
in the enjoyment of sensual pleasures , . i _ 

There is another sect called Souddlha Mata, which to 
no Brahnun adherents at all, its foHowers beihg ohieny 
Buddhists, whose number at present is very “ 
Southem Ihdu. Their doctrine u pm» mstenalism. 


* ae SMVM’iOT^wi^Spew of Siro and 
thc^ adore the bnga or oonwiuid ^pe of tJae gcd and 
VaiBhitavaB do Ae image ofi^kdiminaiayane 
woroiiippera of Sito beaidai the eert of naked In 

JAngts, and the esdneive adorers of the gt^dew ore to "ww 
tto last-mentioned eeok as m most otto^ tote u a^^tona 
decent path, and a left-handed and ladeewit mode of mlmdled 

mdeeent worship of this sect is most grosaly so, end ooaastew^^^ ^ 

debauchery with wine end women nas pro^te 
be nmnerons, though unavowed. most wrts ctln^a ^ 
they ace held in deserved dotestafeon f and oven to decto 
■ -■ - m of tom tenets, nor ww on 


not make public profession w m™, —v* 

the meek of the sect, lest thw should 1» juspeetw M 
other branch of it The saonfiae of cattle berore idws is 
sect— EiX OoaaoKioK 


„toto 
tr to this 
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Spinoza and hia disoiples endeavoured to palm it oS as 
a Bsv mvention of then own ; but the atheists of India 
recognized this dootnne many centimes before them, and 
drew from it pretty much the same deductions wbch their 
European brethren afterwards drew, and which have been 
pcq^st^ m modem times with such deplorable success. 

According to this odious docteme there is no other god 
but ilfotter, which is divided into an infinite number cd 
substances, forming as many deities according to some, 
and forming but one god according to others. They hold 
that there can be neither vice nor virtue dnnng life ; neither 
heaven nor hdl after death. 5&e truly wise man, according 
to tiiem, IS he who enjoys every kind of sensual pleasure, 
wlw beheves in nothii^ that is not capable of being fdt, 
and who looks upon everything else as chimerical. 

God, that IS to say Matter, remarks a philosophy of this 
abominable school, possesses four azMis or faetmes, which 
m like so many wives to Inm. These are Knowledge^ 
Dttwt, Energy, and Maya, or lUuBion. The body, by 
applymg all its senses at oim and the same time to a par- 
ticidar object, enjoys imalloyed pleasure, which is said to 
M mpeifeot when the enjoyment is limited to a part only 
Cl ^ senses. It is also from this want of consciousness, 
OT fr<m its partial application, that pain and sleep originate. 
JJeath IB merely the total &iloxe of the apphcation of bodily 
oonsmousness to the senses. The body time becomes m- 
sensible and perishes. 

®> ^’bey say, simply to amuse and divert Himself with 
we pleasures of infancy that God, that is to say Matter, 
•ssumes the form of a child. Similarly He attains the 


Such, briefly, 

*o«>wing to this school, is the whole secret of birth, hi^ 
end death. 

Of divine faculty is Lesire, the effects 
o^moh axe as vaned as its impressions. God is man, 
®e, ins^, &o., m fact, whatever He wishes to be. This 
1 ^ m different creatures, as varied as their inclina- 
^ Batisfied whm enjoying what pleases 

fei^. Desire, however, obscures tiiat of Hnow- 

oge : tnat is, it hinders one from knowing that there is 
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no other deity bat the body, and that birth, life and death, 
sm and virtue, and the Buecessive re-births are purdy 
ohMetioal. IPicm this ignorance, occasioned by Resne, 
on^ate the inohnations of mankind ; such as the a&otion 
^^a mothmr for her children and the oare die bestoira in 
bringing them up. The touly irise man, who is atmoua to 
acquire a clear perception of the truth, must, thetefoie, 
renounce oil snen Desire 

The third eakU is Energy, about trhioh these pietentionB 
philosi^hers speak still mors foohshly. The universe, 
accotdmg to them, was in a state of ohaos; men hved 
without laws and withmit caste, in a state of utter m- 
subordination. To remedy this disorder, a general con- 
sultation of bodies was held. Energy rooke first : ‘Oolleot- 
ing from all bodies whatever u found most excellent m 
each, I will form a perfect man, who by his beauty, wisdom, 
and strenrth shall make himself mashw of the wnole earth, 
and shall become its sovereign lord. I will be his spouse ; 
and from our union shall be bom bodies innumerable, each 
more perfect than another.* 

The proposal of ^lergy was approved and earned into 
efiteot It fully encceeded ; and from the wife of a Brah- 
min called Suddhodana Energy begot the god Buddha, 
who was a man incomparable in ah hia p^feebons and 
the lawgirw of the human race. He promulgated laws, the 
tnuisgr^on of which alone constituted sm And the 
neatest sm of all is to deny Buddha to be what he is 
Be who acknowledges him ja the true Buddhist, the genume 
Br ah min, the guru among Brahmma He knows no other 
god than his own body. To his body alone he ofitos up 
saonfice, and procures for it all possible sensual pleasures 
He has no dxrad of anythnm ; he eats indiscruiunately of 
all food , he scruples not to be m order to attam the object 
of his wish ; he acknowledges neither Vishun not &va, nor 
any other god but himself 

But, seeing that all individual bodies are so many deities, 
why IB it that they do not all possess the same fwhn^ 
the same tnnlmn.t.if>n8, and the same knowledge f Why is 
there such a great number of them ignorant of so maiiy 
beauttfrtl things, of which the Buddhists m^e so much I 
Such were suratantiaily the objections which a new prose- 
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lyte of the sect addressed to one of Its wise mea. Thelatter 
iqilied tluit the evil was bom of the fourth wife, or saM, 
of the divinity, called Maya or Illusion, which fascinates 
and deceives mankind, makmg them look upon what is 
hdse as true It, moreover, misleads them into the belief 
that there are gods ; that there are such vicissitudes as 
hving and djmg, poUntion and purification ; and, finally, 
that there are sufiermgs and rewards after death. The 
<»ily method of preservmg oneself from Maya is to olmg 
to the doctrine of Budd^m m aoknowledgmg no other 
god but the mateatial body. 

The author from whose work I have extracted this very 
obscure account of the system undertakes to ea^lain the 
theory of Creation, and to diow how God, united to Maya, 
produced men diSenng so greatly in liieir inclinations. 
But all that he advances on this subiect is merely the 
result of on extravagant imag^ation, and is no more worthy 
of attention than the talk of a sick man d^nved of the use 
of his reason by deliriam i. 

Betuming to his doctrines, I may remark that he sneers 
at the Brahmins foe their ablutions, fasts, penances, 
sactifioes, Vedas, &o. The true Veda, or rather the true 
rehgion, he declam, is for a man to procure for himself all 
sensual enjoyments ; to gratify all hu desires ; to avenge 
hinmeilf on enemies, even unto death , to renounce w 
feelings of hum^ty, and to hve but for himself. Such 
Bontiments as fflal affection, kmdness, gentleness, and pity 
are regarded in this infamous book, not as virtues, but 
(who would beheve it 1) as sms. As an Olustration of this 
ponciple, mention is made, in terms of tiie hipest praise, 
m a certain kmg who scarcefy ever quitted tibe apartments 
of ms wives, and who condemned to death a mrson whose 
oiw (same was to pity the sufferings of his feUow-creatures. 

■ft IB not, therefore, to be wondered at that human 
■nonstra who professed doctrines so detestable and so 
*W^d to an considerationB of social well-being, became 
oojects of general execration, and that they were almost 


desatiptwn of Boddhism oonveyB an sltogether fslse unpresrion, 
wommended to oonmlt mote mraem snilionties on the 
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exterminated in India, irheie, it appears, th^ irere once 
so pOHcrful 

Nevorthde^s, I doubt whether the genuine Buddbists, 
even in countrie<> uhcro tbcir rcLgion is predonunont, 
Kould dare to arou pubbely such tcmble doctnnes 1 
oven suspect tliat the book nhieh contains an exposition 
of this doctrine is the nork of Brahmins themselves, nbo, 
for the puipose of bringing odium upon a sect for which 
their caste entertains the most implacable hatred, invented 
thc'iO opinions, the very mention of v hich makes oneshudder 
At any rate the book contains certain maxima u hich betray 
the influence of Hindu sophistiy The following are 
examples illustrating the foolish extremes to uhich they 


go.— 

* Ono ought never to yield to taste or apwtito m eating 
or drinking: ono must habituate oneself to the most 
nauseous food.' 

* One must elevate oneself above the prejudices of the 
vulgar, and ono must alnays pursue, m one’s conduct and 
mode of thinlnng, a course opposite to that of others ’ 

The Brahmins, in order to cast odium on the Jains, their 
enemies, accuse them also of professmg the doctmi» of 
Buddhism ; but the Joins resent with indignation the fo^ 
insinuations of their adversaries I have myself heart 
several Jains speak very forcibly on the horror which sunn 
pnnciples inspire in them, and complam most bitte^ 
the dubious methods of the Brahmins, who, netnated ^ 
hatred and jealou^, ore not at all ashamed to resort to 
these false imputations. , 

There are also other sects, not so well knoTO; ano 
among them is the Nastika sect, whose fundamental 
doctnno consists in absolute pyrrhonism or scepticism , 
and also the LoLayatha Sastm sect, whose adhCTmw 
recognize no diffcronces of condirion amongst manJoM, 
no precepts relating to pollution and purification, and 
are, moreover, accused of devoting themselves to wi 


craft and enchantments , . , . .._ j 

Such, in bnef, is n hat I have been able to nnamsw 
of the numerous doctnnoi about which 
diversity of opmion amongst the Hmdus. With me j 
of obtaming an insight mto these vanons matters 
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greater facility, I engaged the Bemces of a Brahmin, who 
waa said to he learnt, and who, in fact, was not wanting 
m mtelhgenoe or knowledge But I soon perceived that 
he was himself completely lost m this labyrinth of meta- 
physics; and the various Commentaries to which he le- 
fened for some plausible explanations of my difficulties 
tended only to increase those difficulties. However, being 
very often too proud and presunmtuous to acknowledge 
his inabihfy to make me undenstana what he did not under- 
stand himself, he tned to get out of his diffioultms by hums 
and haws By gestures and pantomimic signs, which were 
tndy lau^ble, he endeavoured to mske up for the explana- 
tions wmoh 1 m vam sou^t from him, and he often left 
me to myself to dear up my own difficulties. 


CHAPTER XXIV 

Chtonology ot the BrahnunB — The Epoch of the Flood 

Tee Hindus teoogmze four ages of the world, to which 
they give the name of yvgaa. They assign to each yuga 
a period of time which, when all the yvgaa too added 
togsther, would make the creation of the world date back 
sovotd milhons of years. 

^e &8t 18 called Kri{har^/uga, to which they assign 
1,728,000 years. The second, whicffi they call Trma^yuga, 
lasted about 1,206,000 years, ^e third, called Dtpaparor 
yvga, lasted about 864,000 wars. And the last, m which 
m now hvmg, is called or the Age of Misery, 

fk ^ about 432,000 years. The present year of 
th ^*™tian era (1825) corrraponds to the year 4,926 of 


Accoidmg to this calculation the world has now been in 
exi^nw for 3.892,926 years. 

“ Imrdly necessary for me to waste time in proving 
uat the first three ages are entirely mythicaL The Hmdns 
nemselves seem to regard them m that hght, smce in 
malm no mention of them. Ail their 
dates, os well as aU the most ancient and 
mentoo ^oids at present to be found amon^ them, are 
oKoned from the commencement of the Kali-yuga. 
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This ptebmsion to remote ontiquify is a fa70unte iHnsiaD 
amongst ancient civdizcd peoples, who, as they sank mto 
idolatiy, BOOS fmgot the traditions of ^eir anceston 
zegardmg the oteation of the world, and beheved they 
could add to their own gloiy by assuming an ongm whid 
was, BO to say, lost m the dim vistam mythical tunes 
It is well known to what oxtiemos the Ghmese, ^e Egyp- 
tians, and the Greeks earned this mania, and it is chaxsc- 
tenstio of the Hindus that they far exod these nations m 
them pretensions 

At the close of each of the yugas there took place a 
universal upheaval m nature. Ho trace of the precedmg 
yi^ survi^ m that which followed. The gods them- 
selves shared m the changes brought about by these great 
upheavals. Vishnu, for instance, who was white m the 
pieecdme yuga, became black m the present one. 

But or edl the yugas the most diiefm is the Kdi-yuga, in 
which we now hve It is venly an Iron Age, an epoch 
of misrule and misery, dunng which Bverytitmg on earth 
has deteriorated. The elements, the duration of life, the 
obaraoter of mankmd : everything, m a word, has sndeied, 
eveiything has undergone a change. Deceit has taken the 
place of justice, and falsehood that of truth And this 
degeneration must continue and go on mcreasmg till the 
end of the yuga 

Eram what I have just stated it will be seen that the 
commencement of the true era of the Hrndus, that is to 
say, of then: KaU^ga, dates from about the same taro m 
the epoch of the Deluge — an event clearly recognized by 
them and very distinctly mentioned by their antbora, who 
give it the name of Jala-yrala^m, or the Hood of Wat^ 

Their present era, indeed, dates spscifically fom tte 
oommencement of this Jofe-pwfayuCT It is de flmteiy 
stated m the l/arhaadej^punaw and in the 
that this event caused the demotion of all 
the ezceptiou of the seven famous Ewkis or lem tenis 
whom I have often had occasion to mention, and who ww 
saved &om the universal destruction by me^ of an ^ 
of which Vishnu himself was the pilot. ^ Another gr» 
personagp, called Mann, who, as I have tried 
show, was no other than the greet Noah himself, was ateo 
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saved ftlrang with the seven great Penitents. The nnivetsal 
flood is not, to my knowle^e, more dearly referred to in 
the wntmgs of any heathen n^on that has preserved the 
tradition of &ib great event, or desonbed in a manner more 
in keeping with the naiiatiTe of Moses, than it is in the 
Erndn boohs to which 1 have referred. 

It is certaudy remarkable that sudi testimony shonld be 
afiotded ns by a people whose antiquity has nevex been 
ealled m question; the only people, perhaps, who have 
never fallen into a state of barbarism; a peq^e who, 
judging 1^ the position, the dimate, and the fert^ty of 
their oountry, must have been one of the first natuons to 
be regdarly constituted , a people who from time imme* 
monal have sufiered no comidetable dianges to be made 
m &eir ptimilava onstoms, wbioh they have dways hdd 
inviolable. And curiously enough, in all tbeir ordinary 
transactions of life, in ptomul^laon of all their ads, 
in all their pubho monnments, die Hindus date everything 
from the evidence of the l^ood Th^ seem to tacitly 
acknowledge Ihe other pwt ages to be purely diimerical 
and mythical, while they speak of the Kwryvga as the only 
era recognized as anthentio. Their pubho and private 
avents are always reckoned by the year of the varione 
^olea of sixty yeaie which have dapsed since the Deluge. 
How many m^iioal foots, looked upon as established 
truths, have a far less solid foundation than this I 

Another very remarkable oircnmstance is that the Hindn 
method of reokoning the age of die world s^es essentially 
jnth what we have in ]^ly Soripture. In Geneds viii. 13, 
for exanqile, we read : ‘ In the six hundredth and first year, 
m the fi^ month, the first day of the month, the waters 
were dried up from ofi the earth.* Wo read in Hindu 
vmJa : * On such a day cf such a month of such a yeai 
d mch a oyde, reckoning from the commencement of the 
^t-yuga’ 

It is true that in the passage just qnoted from Holy 
®®npture the date is reokoned from Noah’s birth He was 
teen entenng on his six hundbnd and first year. But 
tecotding to many chronolom^, it appears that in dmea 
temie^tdy succeeding the IMuge the Scnptuxes reckon 
nme by tl& patnarcb, and that the anmvetsary of his 

M Uffl p 
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birth commomorated the day on irhich the earth vas 
restored to manldnd — a memorable epoch from trhidi they 
henceforth dated the years of the neTr]y>zestozed earth, 
that is, of the nerr era iphieh they had just entered. 

^e mighty changes which nations underwent enthdy 
upset their calculations relatiog to those remote times ; hut 
the Hindus, settled as they were in a country long exempt 
from the revolutionary troubles that agitated other coon* 
tries, have been able to proserve intact the tradibon of 
those events 

Eheir ordinary cycle is of sixty years, hut they have also 
adopted another of nineiy years, used in asfaonomiCBl 
calcrdations latter is a mncb more recent invention. 




Ifing of India^ named SaliTaliana> vdio reigned over a pro* 
vince then called Sagam, and who died at the end of the 
first century of the Christian era It should be remarked 
that the ns© of these two different cycles could 
occasion the least confusion in point of dates, since a penod 
of three ordinary cycles corremonds to a period of two 
astronomical cycles, and th^ noth start from the same 
epo^. , , ■ , 

The dunese, likewise, have an oidinaiy emle or si^ 
yeaiB in common with the Hmdns ; but there a 
difference between the two t the Chinese, accoramg m 
Du Balde, are ignorant as to when fhem e» cmruMm^, 
at least with reference to the ^och of flie Hooi On tn® 
other hand. It is hardly likely that the tro nations could 
have communicated with each other on this sabjwt, se^g 
that they do not agree in their compntatiMiB Accoramg 
to the anthor just quoted, the birth of our &vicnir failB 
the fifty-eighth year of the Chinese oyde, wbilo it TOmradw 
with the forty-second year of the EmAney^ But 
coincidence, nevertheless, goes to confirm W 

of the cycle of sixty years still in use with the two 
ancient races on the feca of the eait^ . . - 

It would be quite useless to inquire whrthw 
was adopted before the Hood, and and 

Noah or his immediate descendants iMt 
dunese learned its nse. We do know for wuia 

that the weekly period was known pnor to this rema 
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event, and that the Binda vreek agrees exactly vrith that 
^ the IBfebievs and vnth onts. Indeed, the days of then 
oone^ond exactly vnth those o! onn, and bear 
Buo^i names. 

One peculiar clicnmstance is that just as every day of 
the Hmdu \reek has its oim pariaonlar name, so has each 
of the sixty years of a oyde. Thus, they do not say like 
OB that a oeitam event happened, say, on the tvmntieth or 
thntaeth year before or oftw sac^ an era Bat they dve 
the year its particular name, and say, for example, that 
such an event hap^ned in the year Kitasa, in the year 
Biota, m the year Vtlary, and so forth 

The only teal difficulty is that the Hindu oompntation 
vith legaid to the epoch of the Flood does not appear to 
correspond mth that of Holy Seizure. 

But it should be rememheted that there is a difference 
of more than nme hundred years between the period 
■Imposed to have elapsed between the Flood and the Bnth 
of Christ according to the &ptuagint on the one hand, 
and according to the Vulgate on the other hand. Yet 
neither of th^ calculations is wholly rejected, and both 
d them are supported by able chronologists. The Cathobo 
Church, which adheres to the Vidgate for the Old Testa- 
ment, adopts the calculation of the Septnagint for the 
Rwnan Martiyiology, which forms part of its liturgy. The 
difference, therefore, between the Shndu calculation and 
Qcrs does not appear a sufficient reason for rejecting it, or 
even for supposing that it does not proceed fr^ the same 
sonicB. 

According to Hindu calculations, the time that elapsed 
between the Deluge and the Birth of Jesus CSmst is 3,102 
^rs This penod differs from that laid down m the 
^^te hy about 770 years; but it approaches jnnch 
Dearer to the calculations made in the Septuagmt, which 
gives 3,258 years between the Deluge and the commence* 
of the Chnstiau era. If we accept this last oalcula- 
WD, the qioch of the Hmdu J^a-pralayam does not differ 
TOm that of the Dduge of the Holy Sorgitures Iqr more 
IS® years, a discrepancy of no great inqcortance, 
cMsidonng the intncaoy of a computation which dates 
trom such remote times I am, therrfore, fnDy convinced 
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that tlio Eindn computation sorvea to oonoboiate tiie 
scouiaoy of tho evont as narrated by Moses, and adds 
incontestable evidonce to prove that xn^ important event, 
the Univoraal Deluge. 

Some modem chronologists, mth the learned Toumemme 
at their bead, who based their calculations on the Vulgate, 
have professed to reckon between the Dolnge and the 
Christian ora a period of 8,234 i^rs, and they have sup* 
ported their calculations with substantial arguments Their 
learned investigations in this direction excited even m 
those days the admiration of competent critics In relying, 
therefore, on tUs calculation, we have a difference of only 
132 years tetween the Hindu computation and that of Holy 
SonptuTo as regards tho Deluge . 

Deucalion’s Mood does not approach so near the Urn* 
vetsal Deluge of Scripture os the Jala-fraktycBn of the 
Hindus AD the entios place tho former so near the Birth 
of Jesus Clirist that its comparative modernness alone is 
quite suf&ciont to prove that it bos not even been borrowed 
from other ancient nations The Mood of Ogyges, me 
ocourience of which is gencraUy placed in the year 248 
before that of Deucalion, is, however, postenor by mom 
than twelve hundred years to the Universal Dduge, acooro- 
ing to the Hinda calculations of tho Jala-fmamm we 
have, therefore, fresh evidence that the Mood rf Ogyges 
and that of Doucahon were only portial mundations, n 
indeed they are not altogether myuucal. 


CHAPTER XXV 

The Epntohuy Style of the Brahnaiia —Hindu Hendwnlaig. 

Thh epistolary style of the Brahmins and of Hmdim ® 
general is in many respects so different from ours 
a few specimens may not bo unmtorestmg to many of y 
readers 

Letter to an Ififerior. 

‘They, the Brahmin Sooboyah, to him 
Lakshmana, who possesses all kinds of good qnalifaw, 

IS graced with aU Sie virtues, who is true to his word. who. 
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by fhe servioes he rendets to his telations and friends, 
lesemblea the OhivUmani ^ Asvrvaixm ^ / 

'The year Ktlasa, the fourth day of the mouth of PhA’ 
I am at Dhaij^puri and in good health. 1 am very 
amaons to have news of thee. 

' As soon as this letter reaahes thee, thon must go to that 
most excellent and most virtuous Bmhmin Anantayah, 
and, prostrating thyself at full length at his feet, won 
most offer him my most humble respects. 

'And then, vvithout delay, thon must present thyself 
before the (merchant) Bangapah, and declare to him 
frankly on my behalf that if he now place in thy hands 

the tmee thousand rupees which he owes me, with the 
interest due thereon at thirty pec cent , I will forget all 
^t has passed, and the matter shall be finally settled 
But if, on the oontrai^, he malnw excuses and puts off the 
wyment of the said amoimt, molndmg mterest, tell him 
that I am acquamted with certam efficacious means of 
teai^ii^ him that no person shall with impumty break bis 
word With a Brahmin such as 1 am. This is all 1 have to 
8uy to thee. Astnudom / ’ 


Irefter to an Equal. 

1 ' ^ them, the lor<i^ the lords BamayBll^ who possess 
all those good qualities and virtues wlu^ render a man 
ust^ed , who are worthy of sll the favours which the 
8^® ®^^Btow ; who are the particular favountes of the 
g^ess lahshmi; who are great as Mount Mem; who 
^^8 a perfect knowledge of the Tajwr-Yeda ; they, the 
, ]™ki Soobayah. Namaakaram * / 

1 yaat Dvmaa, the fifteenth of the month of Fei* 
* and all the members of my family bemg m the 
eqoyment of good health. I sludl learn with great pleasure 

tor 

, ^ word Atinadam measa ‘ blesamg ’—Bn 
both «veft BB e^l la always addressed u the plntal, 

■^e ** * invariably observed among 

* SmaAanm means ‘ teapeotfol greetmg’— Donois 
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to me, having kissed it and put it on my head, I afterwards 
lead it with all possible attention and cane Yoni excel- 
lenoy may rest asstued that 1 will execute punctually the 
orders oontamed in it, without departing from them by the 
breadth of a grain of sesamum The business mentioned 
in the letter has already been fairly begun, and I hope that 
by the efficacy of your exceUencjr’s benedmtion it iw soon 
terminate to your exceQency’s honour and advantage. As 
soon as it is finiahed, I, your most humble servant and slave, 
B^U not fad to present myedf at your exceOenoy’s feet to 
receive your orders. 

'Lastly, I entreat your excdleni^ to impart to me the 
commands and instmotions necessary to enable me to act 
m a manner agreeable to your excellency, and to point out 
to me in what way I may render mysw most acc^table 
to your sacred feet, which are real Uvnutram flowers. Eor 
this purpose it will not bo necrasary for your excellency to 
humMe yourself still more by writing to me a second time ; 
but it wfll suffice if I receive from your exoellenoy’s bounty 
a leaf of betel mdented with your nad, through some con- 
fidential person who can verh^y explain to me the orders 
of your excellency^. 

* Such IB my most hnmhle prayer.* 

The comphmentary expressions used at the beginning of 
all these liters, and the humble and sorvde tone wmoh 
pervades them, espeoiaily the third letter, present when 
translated soffioiently remarkable examples of epistolary 
1 have by no means brought out the full force, 
w rather the extreme ^titude, of all these expres- 
sums. 

Our langnage has no equivalents for the e^qiressions of 
base fiatt^ and hnnuhty with which the Hmdus are so 
lavish in flieir conespondenoe These expressions are, 
l^reover, nsed with a certain amount of moderation in the 
1^18 just qpoted. I have seen some the complimentaty 
alone of which woidd have filled two pages of thb 
book The Sequence of a writer is inexhanstilde under tiiis 
bsad, especially when there is any question of obtaining 

device freqveD% eervea for oredeBfoalB in conveying verbal 
®««gBe--DirBoi8 
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some boon or faronr. A petitioDer can, indeed, wiflionft 
fear of seeing it thromt back in his face, — 

A Bon hdroB, dans mi biBaire onvnge^ 

Donnor de I'eneenBoir an tnvers dn viBogei 

The thicker the amohe of the incense the more does it flatter 
him to whom it is ofEered 

In letters wntten by one Hmdn to anoiher, one never 
finds respectful assurances or comphments ofier^ to a wife 
The mere mention of her in a letter would be considered 
not singly as an indiscretion, but as a gross breach of 
politeness, at which the husband would have every reason 
to fed aggrieved. 

When one Qmdn has occasion to cominiinicste to another 
the death of one of his relatives, the onstom is to sb^tly 
bum the end of the palm-leaf on which the affliolang nevs 
18 written ; and this is similar to tiie black seal used by ns 
m sne^ oases. The same practice is observed as a s^ of 
displeasure, when one has occasion to administer a severe 
reprimand in writn^ 

When a superior wntes to an infenor, he puts his oro 
name before that of the person to whom he writes The 
reverse is the case when an inferior wntes to a supwor 
Any bieaoh of this token of oivihty on the part of an 
inferior vrould he considered a dire insult by the person to 
whom he owed respect. Politeness also requires that, 
when writing to on equal, you shall place your own name 
last . 

Having said this much on the epistdaiy style « to* 
Hmdus, I will now oflSer some notes tost I nave ooUeotea 
on llieir handwritmg 




aa to the ongm of the art of writing, the roannw m wOiot 
ib was transmitted by one people to another, the omeam 
(^racteis used, and the various kmds of taW^ ono 
matenab employed Many conjectures have been onere 
ooncemmEt the svetems invented by the CSunese ww 


The languages of India, however, seem to h^ 

learned mve^gations cd philolo^sts. Neverthge m , a 

ful study of these languages would, if I am not mistaKen, 
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throw a good deal of light on questions still shrouded in 
unoertainty. I have not the slightest pretensions to having 
discovered any new origin of wntten language, nor have 
1 the vain presumption of depriving the Phoenician Oadnms 
of the ^oiy of having invented the elementary pruunples 
of~ 

Get art inginieux 

De peindre la parole et de parlor aux yenz 

Et per lea tiaita divera de fig;aieB trac&e 

Sonner de la eouleoi et da corps anx peaaies. 

I shall think mysdf fortunate enough if what 1 am about 
to say he oonside^ worthy of the attontion of the learned, 
and d it present some pomts of mterost to those who are 
fond of discovering traces of pnmitive tunes in the usages 
that still exist 

The Hmdu books attribute the credit of this invaluable 
mvention to the great Brahma, the ereator of men and ^e 
sovereign arbiter of their destinies. The serrated sutures 
to be seen on a skull are, they say, nothing less than the 
handwntu^ of Brahma himsdi, and these mddible charac- 
ters, traced by bis divine hand, oontam the mevDcable 
decrees regulating the destiny of each individual of tiie 
human race R may be urged that this Hmdu bedief is 
a mere myth, and, as such, cannot be regarded as tbe basis 
of any reasonable oonjeotu^ I am of the same opinion ; 
but it must also be admitted that it is one of the oldest 
myths of India, and it proves at any rate that when it was 
invented the knowledge of writing already existed Otfasr- 
ynaa how could the Hmdus of those remote times have 
discovered traces of wnting in these marte on sTmllp ? 
Another faot, or another myth, if one prefers to call it so, 
may^ be said to corroborate this The four Vedas ate 
conddered to be the work of the god Brahma, who wrote 
them with his own hand on leaves of gold books, 

which contam the ntoal of the idolatrous ceremonies 
practised by these people, are held by them in great venera- 
tion, and then hi^ antiquity is nowhere called into ques- 
tion Other boo^ too, many td which are undoubtedly 
TOry old, roeak of the Vet^ as of a fat earlier date More- 
over, the language m which they are written has become 
uninteUigible m many places The Vedas, indeed, by 
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whomsoovor they may have been iinitton, condusiT^y 
prove that the ongin of Emdu writing dates from a penod 
which IS lost in romote antiquity. 

One of the prmoipal artiolcs of the Hindu faith is that 
relating to the ten Ainfara, or moamations, of Tishnu 
The fimt and earliest is called the JUatsya^vatar, that is, 
the incarnation of the god in the form of a fish And what 
was the cause of it t It was the loss of the four books of 
the Vedas Brahma, under whoso care they were left, fell 
asleep, and a giant, his enemy, availed himself of the 
opportunity to steal the sacred Tolumes Havmg escaped 
unperceivod, the giant hid himself m the sea with his 
precious booty, which he swallowed, thinking it would be 
safer in his bowels Vishnu, having been infonued of 
what had happened, changed himself into o fish, and want 
in pursuit of tnis enemy of the gods After a long search, 
fif. lAntrfh fhA in tllO lifi6t)6St &b.V8S Of 


the ocea^ Ho attacked him, vanquished turn, and tiw 
him in pieces Ho then plucked tie hidden books from the 
giant’s entrails, and restored idiom to the god who was their 
author and guardian . 

Is there anything to be found in any books of ours wnose 
unquestionable antiquity is recognized by European wntera 
that might be said to compare with this fable, any inoioa- 
tion of sources from whion it could have been bortowaa, 
iius provmg its modem date f I think not 
Some of the Hindu authors ascribe the mvention or 
wntmg to a famous Pemtent called Agasty^who, it is 
said, was not taller than a hand’s breadth to ® “ 

the most ancient persons recognized by the toadus, - 
asmuch as they make him contemporary mmvoe wvw 
Femtents who were saved from the Hood m the aiK, 
which Vishnu himself was the pilot ^ , 

Agam, the Gymnosophists, or naked pemtents of 
hove never been regarded as mythical 
in the time of lyourgus, that is to say, 
years before the Ghnstian era, Uiese philosroh^ 
such a reputation for wisdom and learning that t^ 
had spread to countries far remote from their 
IS every reason to believe that their fame coma 
been established graduaUy, and that their philosophy 
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from a very remote period. True, some authoia assert that 
f^eir phdosophy -was handed doxm by oral tradition, and 
that tb«y never committed anytlung to vmtmg. It is, 
however, hard to believe that men who gave themselves 
up to the study of philosophy and astronomy could have 
done so without having recourse to wntten records. 

Be this as it may, I will now briefly descnbe the present 
style of writing among the Emdns, mentioning (1) the 
wntten characters used, (2) the maWials on whic^ they 
are recorded, (3) the winTitiftr in which they ate wntten, 
and (4) the shape of their books and of the oommnnioarions 
which they address to each other. 

It is generally stated that llieite axe eighteen living 
languages m use in India ; but as a matter of fact there 
are many mote All, or at any rate the majonty of them, 
have thea own distinct alphabetical charactexs It is true 
that some of tbese characters, if carefully examined, bear 
a very dose resemblance to each oilier ; but in the majonty 
of them one can ihstmgmsh no simflarities. Yet, however 
diversified may be the characters employed in writing, 
there are many similarities to be observed m pronuncia- 
tion and phraseology In all these language the arran^- 
mmt of words admits of few changes or di&rences ^ 
this particular they differ widely from the European 
»npages, which, with a genonf resemblance in their 
alphabetioal characters, admit of large vanations m oon- 
stmotion and phraseology. 

What resemblance comd, for instance, be found between 
the letters 

, ft If 

(a short] (along) {Hia) 

of the Tamil language and the letters 

o w- 5 

(a short) (a long) [iha) 

d the Tdugu language t And the difference is not less 
stnfang in the other letters of tiie alphabet. Yet these 
trro langua^ are roohen in countries bordering on each 
other, which in other respects present many points of 
icsemblance. The same diversity with regard to alphabets 
18 noticeable m other Indian languages. 
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Other faots 'vrorthy of note ate that in all the languages 
of Lidia (1) the letters are anan|^ in the same otder; 
(2) the short and long vottels ate always placed at the 
b^inning of the alphabet and before the oonsonants ; (3) 
these vowels are purely initial letters, which aie never 
written except at the beginning of a wotd, ^mal inflec* 
tions being assigned to themwhen us^ in the middle of 
a word or after a consonant , (4) each consonant must have 
a vowel infleotion . thus, h, o are pronounced la, ea, and 
their form is changed when other vowel infections are 
substituted. For instance, in Canmeese the following letteis 
ohat^ them form according to the vowel infleoSons to 
which they are subject, thus . — 

eo e3 sS d tS & dvis 

la It h (ha (ht^ t&ee mo aka 

How IS it that there is so much resemblance between 
the vanous idioms of these languages, and so much dis> 
similanty between the letters of &ir alphabets * Bansknt 
appeals to be the common type on which the other languages 
have modelled their phi^eology ; how comes it then that 
they have, m opposition to the mother-tonpe, odi^ted 
letto formations so difieient from that of their common 


Similar 'miahoiis ore observable m the forms of th^ 
ciphers or symbols. Thou^ they all use the deemud 
notation, tlm differ wid^^ m the fotmahon of their 
onthmetical %ares. Ik the Tamil language, each decimal 
number is denoted by a different sign, thus — 


a a nr fi 

1 10 100 1000 

In Telum, and m most of the other languages of the 
oountry, ttay follow eiraotly the system which wo haw 
adopted from the Araba, we units being expressed by 
a smgle figure, the tens by two, the hundreds by three, the 
thouKuidB by four, and so on. , j - 

This method, with, the exception of a few shght oilt^ 
enoes m the shape of the figures, is the one 
used. The similanty which exists between this metuM 
and that of the Ambs can hardly haw ^ w™' 
of dhance If one nation did not borrow it firom the otoor. 
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it is at any rate probable that both borrowed it ficom the 
same sonrce. 

The Tamil aritbmetiQal m^bols seem, however, to beax 
a greater resemblance to the Eomaa than to the Arabio 
numerals. Like the Romans, the Tamils espiess the 
greater part of their arithmetical signs by lett^ of the 
mphabet, and use only a amgle letter to denote unite, 
tens, hundreds, and thousands as stated above. 

Bat, dissimilar as are the written characters of the various 
Hinda languages, th^ ate still more dissimilar to the 
wntten characters known to us as used by other ancient 
nations, such as Synao, Hebrew, Atabio, Greek, Ao. Unlike 
the majonty of Onent^ languages, whudi are wntten from 
right to left, Sanskrit and the venous dialects of India 
are wntten, hhe the European languages, from left to 
n^t. 

Piaper is not unknown to the Hindns. They mann&otnxe 
it, not from cotton rags, as is generally bdieved, but from 
the fibre of the aloe I am, however, molmed to heheve 
that &e use of this coarse paper is of oomparativdy recent 
date in India, subsequent, that is, to the mvamon of the 
lUbghals, who must have mtroduced it. At any rate, 
following the example of the Moguls, the Hindus living 
m the mterior of the country, whi^ palm leaves are not 
ptooinable, use paper instead. But mote generally thw 
use black tablets named kadatta, on which they wnte witn 
a white pencil, called in Canard bdlajm, made of a cal* 
careous qoi^ed atone wbichis very common in the country. 
And it is with these materials that children learn wntmg in 
the schools. 

NeverthelssB the ordinary ptaotioe almost everywhere is 
to write on palm leaves, of which there are two species, 
and su^. The latter are the commoner and are said 
to be the better ; they are abont three incites wide and two 
^ long Seven or eight Imra can be written on each leaf. 
«iey are thicker, stifier, and stouter tten double paper, so 
oau easily wnte, or rather ei^ave, on both sides 
of them. The other kmds of leaves are broader, but not 
so strong, TIiot are therdoie used only in those places 
wnete tte smater kmds ate not easily mncutable They 
are sometimes used specially as a mark of respect when 
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vriiang (o a pereon of rank. The island of Ghylon pio- 
dncDS an enormoua quantity of the smaller leaves, and they 
8ie so cheap that a hal^nny’s irorth of them vould be 
sufficient for copying an entire foho volume, 

Quintus CurtauB mates that the Hindus, at the tune of 
the invasion of Alexander the Great, wrote with an uron 
filtlue on the soft and smooth bark of trees It is quite 
probable that palm loaves wore mistaken for the banc of 
bees , for nowhere in India can any evidence be found to 
prove that the bark of trees has ever been used for the 
purpose of writing 

Aeneas, in Vnr^’s epic, implores the Cumaean Sibyl not 
to write her oroides on the loaves of trees, nlueh the winds 
might speedily disperse . 

lUus tautiua He eanmaa nsadfl, 

Kb tnrbsta voleiit npidu Indibna vsntu 

All the oommentators are of opinion that the reference here 
• . « • ^ 


leaves were quite different from those now used m India, 
which, on account of &eir v eight and thiokness, could not 
be blown about by the wind. 

Bie Hindus wnte with an iron sfthis, or pencil, irinoh is 
from ei^t to mne mohes long. The handle of the inslra- 
ment gener^y ends in a 1mm, wbioh is used to bun 
sides of the leaves so as to ma^ toem all of om size, to 
wnbng with the sftfwe neither duwr nor table is »q®“*“ 
The leaf is supported on the nuddle finger of the left han^ 


and the forefinger The tfikts, m wnbng, does not gMe 
along the leaf, as does our pen on paper , but ^e 
after fimsbrng a word or two, fitoss the pomt w his iMb^ 
ment on the last letter, and pushes the leaf from rigatj® 
left bll the line of wnting is finished This is 
with such ease that it is m no means a rare sight to see 
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of binding books closely resembles tiiat of the ancient 
Romans, who wrote on extremely thin wooden boards, 
which th^ Strang together and formed into a coda 

!nie following is the plan adopted by the Hindus in the 
tcansmission of letters ' — They roll np the palm leaves on 
which they are written, and put them into an onter cover- 
ing, upon uhioh they write the address. At the junction 
of the two ends of the onter leaf, which are held together 
by means of a small incision m each, a kmd of roug^ knot 
18 made, serving as a seal. Dae attention must be paid to 
the len^ and breadth of ihe leaves on whidi lettms are 
wntten, which vary aocordmg to the rank and digmty of 
those to whom they ate addi^sed. 

To be the bearer of a letter denotes a kind of subordi- 
nate position. This duty cannot therefore be entrusted 
to superiors, or even to equals, unless they undertake it 
voluntarily. Pa the latter case, etiquette forbids the letter 
hemg given into the hands of the person who has ottered 
to dehver it ; the missive must be placed on the ^und 
at his feet, and he pioks it up and becomes teiponsible for 
its safe d^vory. 

The dhai^es in the form of writing wfuoh tune niqgs 
about in other countries do not ofier a safe ground for 
conjeotuce m the case of Hmdu mannsormts. I have seen 
a deed of gdt written more than two hundred years ago ro 
a plate of gold in Canarese ohaacters, the letters of wmim 
were perfectiy legible and exactly like those at ™ 
nse, the fonn of wnting having undergone no change what- 
ever dunng that long mterval of time. 

Nevertheless there are certidn monumei:^ m the c^tay 
of very great antiquity, hearing inscriptions mgmveo m 
oharaoters no longer in use. Some are also to be fomu m 
vanons places tbo cbaraoteis of which are wholly mtoown 
and evidently foreign. I must leave this 
learned philologists ; as for mysdt I admit that l am 
unable to esplam the fact. . . 

3he remancs I have made above concernmg ^ 
similarity of the wntten oharaoters and the 
the grammatiGal style m tlm vanous Indian la:^agB® 
equwy apphoahk to Siamese. At lea^, so it hw 
pointed out to ms by persons who are famihar with 
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laagoaga, and vho have diBcovrasd in its alphabet an 
snaugement exactly similar to that of the Quida alphabets. 
In some homages of India the ngn or inflection donotang 
&e voael that alvrays accompanies a consonant is placed 
before it; the same practice is fdlovred xnth regard to 
several letters in Siamese vmting. Like the QmdiiSt the 
Siamese mite from left to right. This coinddence can 
^rdly he alleged to he the result of oihance; it rather 
indicates some common origin. 

!Ihe mvesfagations of modem authors vnth regard to this 
subject leave no doubt wbatever that the Pdi langoage, or 
the learned tongue of Siam, is a corrupt form id the San- 
skrit. And this mother-tongne appears to have eztmided 
even still farther, smee vre And a xaige number of Sansknt 
words in the Malay la n guage. 

Soirever, m shape the Siam^ letters as written appeared 
to me to bear no resemblance whatever to the Hmdu alpha- 
beta with which I was acguainted. 

CHAPTER XXVI 

Eisdn Tatlea 

The Hindus are particularly fond of poetry and fiction, 
and their htorature contains a large collection of mter^ 
mg fahles. Some of these fables possess a moral sigmfi- 
esBce and ore very popular; while others ate merely stones, 
w no great value from a kteroiy point of view. I have, 
uOTOver, selected a few stones vthich appeared to me 
calculated to interest my readers, and a coQection of them 
wulto found in the next chapter, 
w j ate to be found in largo numhets in various 
tundtt books. They ate generally based on excellent mml 
praoiplos, and contam some severe oritioismB on tho vices 
of Thfl foUowug I have heard related many times : — 

A traveller, having missed his way, was overtaken by 
wlmess m the midst of a dense forest. In fear of wild 
that tho only means of escaping them 
jteuld be to spend tho ni^t in the branches of one of the 
“^est trees which he could find. Ho therefore climbed 
without further thon^t of the dangers 
weioa nu^t befall him, fell fast asleep, and awoke only 
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when the zajs of the morning son warned him that it was 
time to continne his jontney. As he was pr^anng to 
descend, he cast his eyes downwards, and espM at the 
foot of ^ tree a huge tager eagerly and impatimtiy watch- 
ing, as it were, for ite prey. Stm& with terror at the E^t 
of the beast, the tra^^er remained for a while transfi^ 
to the spot where he sat. At length, zecoreiing himself 
a little and looking all round him, he observed that near 
the tree on which he sat were many others, with their 
branches so interlaced that he conld eadly pass from one 
to miother, and thns escape the danger which threatened 
him below. He was on t& point of making his escape m 
this way, when, taiang his eyes, he saw a snake 
hanging to the branch immediately over him, with its head 
nearly teaching lus own. !Oie snake was apparently fest 
asle^, but the sh^test noise mi^t rouse it. At the nght 
of this twofold danger to which he found hhnself e^os^ 
the poor traveller lost all oonrage. His mind wandered, 
his trembling limbs could hardfy sapport him, and he was 
on the point of falhng into the dntcnes of the tiger which 
was watching for hiai Wow. Qulled with fnght,_ Jto 
remained motionless in face of the cmd death that awaited 
bim,eapeotuigeTeiymoinenttobeluslB8t. Tbennfertnnate 
man, however, having somewhat recovered his senses, o^ 
more raised his eyes, and perceived, on one of thet Q^most 
branches of the tree, s honeycomb, torn which sweet dic^ 
of honey were trickling down at his side. 33iereupan he 
stretched forward his head, opened his month, um put out 
fais tongue to catch the drops of hon^ as they ^ ; an^ 
this dehcious enjiiyment he thougiit no mme of the awnu 
dangers which sorroanded hiin.* . . . 

Besides the detached apologues to be found m tUOT 
books, which they are very fond of alladmg to in 
everyday conversations, tiie BSndns have a rOgdsrcou 
tion'of old and popular fables tsaJJed Pai^-fenfr® v 
Five ^cks), which have trandatrf mto ^ 
languages of the country^. It is perhaps the only h Ww 
w^K possessed by them which is instructive and w y 
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of attention. All castes, vithont any distinction wlistever, 
are allovrod to read it. Qlie moral of some of these fables 
nn^t possibly seem dangerous, because caloulated to teat^ 
how to do e^ rather tl^ how to avoid it ; but, speaking 
generaJfy, ihehr teaching are piaiseworthy enou^. 

The of these fables of the Paium-Utnira explams 
how unpostois and ctever knaves succeed by artifice and 
falwhood m causmg harm to persons whom they wish to 
min, or m sowmg dissension among the most mtimate of 
fnends. The object which the author has in view appears 
to be to warn pnnces and other great personages, for whose 
lustmotion, by the way, the work seems to be principally 
wntton, agamrt the intrigues of mean parasites and hypo- 
critical courtiers who throng their palaces, and who, oy 
base flatteiy, calumny, deceit, and intrigue, succeed in 
tuimng and supplanring their brat friends and most faithful 
servants. 

The following is a short remmi of the story — 

In the city of Patali-pnram there reigned a kmg called 
Sulu Bamsha, who had a faithful minister named Amara- 
Sati. This good prince had three sons, who were noted 
for their stupidity and vulgarity, and who were viewed by 
then father with the most es^xeme dissarisfaction. The 
nuniBter Amara-Sati, oonsoious of the sorrow whioh was 


and Hmdaatan was tlie birthplace, if not of the original of these 
wn, at least of the oldest shape m niuch thejr still exist The Pandia- 
have been translated into almost every langnage, and adapted 
V most modem fabnlists The £alila tea jDamna (from the names of 
two jackals m the first story), or fables rf Bidpai or Pllpay, is an Arab 
I*'*'*™ *asde ahont 760 a. n Brom the ^hrew version of Babhi Joel 
uoim of Capua jKodnced a Latm translation about the end of the fifteenth 
whenm ell later imitations ore derived The Htiopaieta, or 
instruction,’ is a modermzed form of the same work, and of it 
are three translations mto En^h by Dr Charles WiUons, Sir 
Wmiam Jroes, and Professor F Johnson 


^^y trust a passing notioe in Herodotns, he mnst have lived in the 
^tnry b o PrMably hie fables were never wntton down, thon^ 
are ascnbed to him by ZHOophon, Anstotie, Slutareh, and oth« 
and Plato represents Socrates os b^mlmg bis last days 
_Bd. 
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prericg 02 hi? master, advised him to cosTce a geseal 
meeting of all the Brahmins of his hiagdom. in order to 
ascertain vrhsther there not one amongst them ■oio 
^oold ncdertake the xespossibUi^ of edccatrcg the three 
rocng princes and instillfcg into them feelmgs mere rrorthr 
of their f Jo birUi. The 'minister’s advice vras foBorrett; 
bat of all 'the s^mbkd Bmhmics them vss onlj one, 
named Visbnu-Sarma \ v^ho felt himself capable of accom- 
plishing so diScclt a task. 

Tishnn-Sarma, after carcfmlj- stadving the drarsetes 
and dispositions of his pupils fiegan the ivork of refo:^- 
von ; end in order to accompIishThis task, related to them 
a large nnmber of fablss, the lessoss of vrhich he took gmst 
pains to instil into their minds. 

The d«:»ra;i5 -penorae of the £r^ of these fabls are 
a lien holding snav in a vast forest, a ball named SanjivskB, 
and tiro foxes, one caEed Bsmanaka and the other ^ra- 
taka both in the service of the Iton ktng. 

The ball Sanjivaka had been acetdenteSv lest ly^hfs 
master in the Kon kin^s forest, tfhere he leada^ 
a peaceftd, harmless life. irowtherrofoies,asithappenec. 
nad been disgraced and ignoaiinionsly emp^sd from the 
conrt of the lien. 0ns day the lion was qaen ching he 
thirst in the rsTer Jnmna. wnich fiowed tltroagh the sorest, 
when suddenly, w^e retaming to his cave, he 
a most fri^'^rfcl noise like thunder, the like of which he 
had never heard before. It was in fact the beHoi^g o- 

the bull Sanjivaka. Seized with sudden fear, and beLe'^s 

that an nniwifll which was able to utter such o d^dM 
noise mast assuredly be vustly supeior to hinsseX tte 
lion was consumed with dread lest a rival hrf w=“ w 
disnute his forest kingdom. Gseatlv troahled in his cma - 
he refected how he mi^t get rid of this in agfn agr^nsng^ 
While in this dilemma, a happy thoa^t 
was to reconcile himself wita his former mminer^ 
two fosxs, who midit pisifaly help him wfA ^eir 
^ therefore sent messengers to them, beseeching mem 
cesmne their former posts in Ins court, and ptomsmg 
honour them in future with unbounded coni-oKW- 

Harataka and Bamanaka, awace of the rc M re^ 

* In tis Idzss. copy fc« & esEsd Sssia J*3=5.-^DV3«»- 
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iheir recall to tibie kui^B ooutt, affected tiie greatest in- 
difference witei regard to tbe offers made to them. Before 
comping with the request of tdie monarch, they caloolated 
all the possible consequences of such a reconcihalaon ; and 
with teis m view they related to eaidi other a number of 
stones beaniu on the advantages and mconvemences that 
mi^t nsoltficom their return to the km^s court. Suffice 
it to say they at last ded^d to accept the hon’s o&r, and 
accocdm^y waited upon him. 

The monarch welcomed the two foxes with much oor- 
ditdity, and confessed to them the alarmmg fears which 
assailed him and the cause tiiereof. Without further delay 
he deputed them, after giving them the necessary instruc- 
taons, to wait upon the rival who had caused him such 
uneasiness. The object of their mission, they were m- 
formed, was to fathom the designs of t^is unknown per- 
sonage, and, if he had come thither witii hostile intentions, 
to mquire d him on what conditions he was willing to hve 
mpeace with the titular monarch. 

The two foxes immediately went in search of the for* 
nudable Sanjivaka, and at last found bun grazmg peara- 
fully on the borders of the river Jumna. At sight of him 
the two jdempotentiaiies gazed at each other with astonish- 
ment and burst mto loud fits of laughter, for they could 
not understand how the presence m the forert a 
poor hdplesa boll, forsaken oy his owner, could possibly 
cause BO mudh amdefy to their master. After thinking 
the matter over, they dedded to make the best of it by 
e^nra^g the lion m 1^ fears, and thereby increasmg 
^ importance and value of thdr mediation. Their plw 
teing well pandered over, they went np to the bull Ssnji- 
vaka and haughtily told him that the ]^cb he had ohosen 
for Ids abode was the d omini on of a hon, whose authonty 
®*tended throu^out the forest. They rated him severdy 
for his dating oonduot, and told him that he was running 
a gieat ^ fd^g a viotim to the anger of the kh^ <h 
the forest. * But,' added they, * as the hon is of a generous 
mroosiiaon, we persuade him to pardon you and to 
take you under his protection. Gome along with us to 
him, and above all be very careful to show proper respect 
and humility in his presence.* 
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Retaming to the lioa. the trro foxes began to make the 
most of their saxices. Ri th^ opinion the ball SanJiTsbt 
nas all that he 'nas snpposed to be . and moreorer he had 
the xepatatioa of being passonate, hot-tempeied, distmr- 
fill and obstinate. 'But/ added, thev, ‘br dint of sbll 
and peisiiasion ire hsTe sncceeded in indnonc lum to be 
jotir intimate friend and foithftd allv.* The bnQ nas at 
this stage introdneed to the lion, irho deemed himself 
cxtiemc^ fortunate in haring, by the mediation of Ms tuo 
ministeis the foxes, gained'’ the alliance of so poirexml 
s friend. 

Ssnjiraka iras not long in gmning the farour of Ms toyai 
master, irhose inll and unbonnded^nddence he soon Tcn 


hr Ms gentleness, obedience, and other good qnahties. 

*Aceori^nglr the wo foxes irere once more fomafcen V 
their master* and found ihemsrires ohhged to hre in 
obsciirity and dishononr. as formerly. Sanjiraka. trichonc 
even aspiring to any such honour had become the channel 
and me^um through vrhom all favours were bestoured by 
the king. Thereapon Kazataka and Datnanaka jerceivrf 
tnat they had made a great mistake in intsodnOTC this 
stranger *to the hon’s court. The min of their rivw was 
evidently the only meens hy which they could hope to 
regain their former infiasnee. But finding themsdves too 
weak to get rid of their enemy by force, they resolr^ to 
achieve t&eir object by srdSce and intrigae. Accordnray 
they prepar^ themselves for the task by teiiing^^ch other 
a ^eat many fables tbe main purpose of wMcb » 
sbow whet one could accomplish by banging into p'ay at 
the proper season the active powers of an intrigmsg ™aa 
Having skilfcDy devised a nlsTi of attuc^ they succeeds 
in findmg thdr way onoe agam into the Mngs rourt , 
conceaLne their nicked intentions under a gmse <ue^ 
and attachment to their master s interests they suMsso 
bv dint of dander and other michinatioas in , 

nnnd of the Eon with a deep distrust of the bffl Sanjit^- 
At lest the ting, leoBy persusded that his gget a nd 


the forest, feE upon tte unfortunate Sinjivssa ana 
him to pieces. 
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The oioial of the second fable of the PavchorUmfra is to 
show the advantages of union and friendship among tto 
\feak m tunes of tronl^ oi danger- It tdls the story 
a dove, a rat, a raven, a gazelle, and a tortoise, w ho, b y 
simply helping one another, escaped the greatest dangers. 

The fable tdls the ^ly of the crows and the owls 
It sets forth the dangers to which a peason is exposed by 
confiding his private sfihurs to those whose character he is 
not well acquainted wit^ or to those who, after havii^ for 
a long time been avowed enemies, return under the decmtful 
min^Tr of Mcndship It relates how a crow, by his c onn i n g 
and hypocrisy, succeeded m stealing his way into the society 
of owls, the ^olared enemies of his race, and in winning 
their entire confidence. Therenpon, the crow made the 
best of tbiB opportunity to study their habits, their re- 
sonrees, and their strong and weak points, until he was 
able to devise a safe means of attacking and exterminating 
them Eot instance, he soon found out that their common 
abode was a vast cave, which possessed only one entrance 
He also ^covered that his hated foes experienced insur- 
mountable difficulty in facing the hght or the sun. Fur- 
nished with tbia valuable information, he hastened to 
convene a general meeting of the crows. He counselled 
them all to take in their beaks as much straw, twigs, and 
other combwbble material as they could cany and to 
follow him quietly. Accoidm^y some thousands of his 
f^owB Spread their wings and smved at midday near the 
cave, wE^ the owls, their enemies, were dnmbenng in 
fancied security. The crows heaped np before the entrance 
of the cave the inflammable maten^ they had bron^t 
with them and set fire to it all. The majority of the owls 
Were instantly suSooated by the smoke, while those which 
attempted to fly away perished m the flames. 

A monkey and a crocodile are the characters represented 
in the fourth fable- It illustrates the dangers to which 
one iB exposed ^ assooiatmg with wicked persona whose 
friendship and amection, however smeere they may amoear 
to be to start with, result soon^ or later in treachery, 
if their own interests are at stake- This is the 
attitude manifested by tbs crocodile towards his friend, 
the monkay, who bw reposed the utmost confidence in 
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him. The monkey, however, snccceds m evading by his 
ounmng the treaoherooa plot which the orocodile devised 
for his dcstruotion. 

The fifth fable is about a Brahmin and his mongoose, and 
illustrates the imprudence of judging roshly by appear- 
ances. A Brahmin once possessed a mongoose, to which 
his wife and himself were very much attached The same 
Brahmin bad a child which was still m the cradle One 


day, being obbecd to leave tiiic bouse on some very pressmg 
business, and there being nobody to take care of the child, 
the Brahmin entrusted it to his mongoose, tclhng the htUe 
animal that it would have to answer with its life for any 
accident that might happen to the infant dunng his absence 
As soon as the Brahnun hod gone out, the mongoose took 
up its place quite close to the cradle, determined to pendi 
rather wan permit the slightest injury to the precious ocmg 
entrusted to its care Now it happened that a huge snake 
had, unobserved, found its way into tho house by a crevice 
m tho wall. Issuing from its hiding-place, it approached 
the cradle and prepared to attack the chdd. The mon- 
goose no sooner perceived tho fnghtful reptile than it 
rnshed furiously upon it, and, after a long and painful 
stmg^e, seized it oy the throat, strangled it, ana m its 
rage tore it to pieces. Soon afterwards tho Brahmin re- 
turned The mongoose, zeoognizmg the voice of its mssto, 
ran to him and tried to espress its Joy by ro^g at his 
feet, playfully biting at his legs, showing mdeed every 
manifestation of delight at having performed such a bro^ 
deed The Brahmm, however, having carefully eremmeu 
the mongoose, and finding jt covered with the blood wnicn 
bad flowed from tho woonds of tho soroent, iMhly oon- 
daded that the blood conld only be that 
child, whom, as he thought, the mongoose had i 
and, m a fit of rage, ho seized a thick stiok which was 
dose by and killed the poor ammol on the spot 
However, what wore his gnef and it 

enteimg the room where ho had left his child,^ j 
calmly deepmg , while around the cradle wore the 
lemamB of the huge snake which the mongoo ss 1^ 3 
killed I He bitterly reprooohed himself for his 
and rashness, but, alas * too late , and was grieved 
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at the thought that he had ioeoxtBideraiely saorificed tihe 
poor animal, to whom alone he was indebted for the pre* 
serration of his beloved son*. 

The author ot the Pan^a-lantra has introduced into these 
five pnnciml fables a large number of minor fables which 
ate related by the respective characters to each other. 
Some of these latter resemble those of Aesop, but axe fax 
more ^hx. The PandiOriatiira is so constructed that one 
fable, liefoxe it is finished, suggests another, which m its 
tom suggests a third, and so on. A great de^ of ingenuity 
18 d!8pla3red in this plan of narration , bat the coninnuons 
dovetailmg of one story into another is very wearisome to 
^ reader, who sometimes loses sight altogether of the 
b^in^g of a story, which only ends later on in tiie work. 

A literal translation of a few of these fables will give 
my readers a fair idea of the rest of them. The following 
axe extracted from the first part of the Pancha-UaUm 

lbs Anvmmmxis or thu "RTtATTM-nT Kat-a - Rahma. 

The Brahmin and the Crab. 

toce upon a time, in the of SomarPuri, there hved 
a Brahmm named Eala-Sarma, who, after existang for a 
lone tone m nenmy, suddenly found hunsdf raased to 
Oj^ence by a nappy combination of circumstances He 
thneimon resolved to undertake a ^grimage to the holy 
®®*aie 8 , there to obtain paraon for all his sms by 
totmng in the waters of the sacred Ganges On his way 
^ day readied the nver Stunsvati, fiowing 
“®o^h a desert which he was crossmg. He determined 
bis usual ablutions m it ; and no sooner had he 
wppw into the water than he saw coming towards him 
■'^bich asked him where he was going. Iieaming 
j ““ * pilgrimage to the Ganges, the crab re- 
• Brahmin to cany it with him to this sacred 
t,!!? ’ P'^^jsing m return for this service to remember his 
®*mne 8 s all its life, and to do all t^t lay m its power to 

la, to this haa been long cnrnent m Europe It 

^ «toty.bookB and piotntes Xhe cireumstances are 
mill the exception that the animal which feU a victim 
nanneas of its maater la a dog matead of a mongoose — Dnaois 
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be of oae to bun sbould an opportomfy ofter itself. The 
Brahmin, astonished at the crab's promise, asked hov a 
oreaturo so weak and despicable os itself could possibly 
be of any service to a nnm, and especially to a Brabmin. 
To this the crab tophed by the foUowmg fable — 

The KtTig, the Elei^ant, and the Brahmin. 

In the city of Frafaavathi-Patna there bred a king named 
AditorYanna. One day the kmg, when ont huntum with 
a crowd of attendants in the midst of a dense forest, 
observed a huge elephant approaohuig, whose sudden 
appearance spread terror among his followers The king, 
however, succeeded in calming the feais of his people, 
and told them that they must try to capture the ammal 
and lead it away to his palace Accordingly, they dug 
a deep pit, covering it with breaches and leaves This 
done, the whole company surrounded the elephant, leaving 
only one passage leamng to the pit for him to escape, into 
whioh, in fact, the elephant eventually fell. The mug woe 
dohghted at their success, and told them that before trymg 
to raease the elephant from the pit they must kera it 
starving there for eight days, when, having lost elT ifs 
strength, it might bo more ca^y mode captive. Acooid- 
ingly, everybody retired, leaving the elephant m the trap. 
Two days afterward, a Brahmm who was travelling on 
the banks of t^ nver Jumna happened to pase that way, 
and seemg the elephant in the pit, asked the ammal by 
what unrertunate aemdont it lound itself there.^ Tm 
elephant told bim about its sad adventore, oomt^eiiung at 
the same time of the torments which it was enaunug, not 
only from the fall, but by hunger and thirst It byonmt 
the Brahmin to have mly and to hdp it to regmn its hberiy. 
The Brahimn lephed (hat it was qmto buyond bis p^o« 

C eiB to drag out from snob a deep pit a body of we a 
weight and bulk But the mephant still furtn® 
en^sated him, and besought him at any rate to give is 
the benefit of Us advice os to how it was possible to escape 
from the dangers which threatened it. TothistheBrwi^ 
tephed that if it had formerly rendered swnoe to an^o^» 
it should now invoke timt person’s aid I do not r» 
member,' answered the elephant, * to have rendered swvi 
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to any one except to the tats, trhich I did in the following 
manner.— 

Tht Elephant and the JRats. 

'In the conntiy of Kahngo-Desa there hved a king 
named Swatna-Bahn who suddenly found his kingdom 
infested with mynads of rats, which destroyed every hving 
plant and spr^ desolation everywhere His subjects, 
unable to subsist in the midst of such a plague, waited 
upon the king and entreated him to devise some means of 
fmeing the country from the ravages of these destruciive 
oieati^. The kmg imme^atdy mustered all the hunters 
and toamers in his kmgdom, who, furmshed with nets and 
snaies of all kmds, proceeded at once to make war on the 
rats. By dmt of much labour and patience, they succeeded 
at last in drawing all the rats bom their holes, every one 
of them being oaptnred and shut up alive m large eurthen 
vessels, where they were left to pensh of hungmr. 

Meanwhile,’ contmned the dephant, ' I happened to be 
passing by the spot where the rats were huddled up in 
ronfinement. Their ohi^, hearing me commg, called out 
to me and entreated me to have oompasmon on him and his 
companions and to save ^eir hves, which, said he, was 
uUemely easy, smce all that was necessary was to kick 
to pieces the earthen vessels which held them captive 
■I^ohed with pity at the sad lot of these unfortunate 
creatures, I shatt^d their temporary pnsons, and thus 
rcTOued them all from certain ^ath The dhief of the 
rats, after thanking me profusely, promised that he and 
ms rompanions wo^ for errar remember the signal service 
1 nu rendered them, and swore that they would leqmte my 
o^mess should I ever happen to get mto any difficulty. 

When the elephant had finish^ its story, the Brahmin 
rt to oatf to its aid the rats, whom it had so signally 
neiped. He then wished it a speedy dehverance and pro- 
ceeded on his Journey. 

. dephant, left to itself, concluded it could not do 
follow the advice given b7 Mie Brahmm. At 
TOe ^ of tlte elephant, the chief of the rats immediately 
ran to its aid. No sooner did the elephant perceive its 
* Swana-Baba means ' goldm^tmed.*— So. 
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httle friead than it explained the mlsfoitnnes that had 
befallen it, as well as the troubles with which it was still 
threatened, and entreated the rat to help it somehow or 
other out of its prison 

* The service which thou standest m need of, mj lord 
elephant,' answered the rat, * presents no diScnltieB to me ; 
be. therefore, of good courage, and 1 promise to effect thy 
ddiverance very shortly’ 

The chief of the rats immediately assembled several 
milhons of its subjects, and led them to the pit where their 
hberator was boned. They set to work at once to burrow 
all round, throwing the earth into the pit, which gradually 
ffQed litrie by httle until the dephant was able to teach 
the surface and shake itself free from tdl danger. 

At the dose of this fable the crab thns addressed the 
Brahmin : * If a rat was able to render such a signal sravice 
to an elephant, is it not possible that an opportumty might 
occur when I might be m a position to oohge thee and to 
testify my gratitude to thee * * 

The Brahmin £ala-Sarma, dehghted at finding so much 
intelligence in such an insignificant creatnre, no longer 
hesitated to take the crab with bim, and puttmg it 
tiavelhng bag, proceeded on his Joumey. One day, wnde 
traverring a dense forest at midday, when the sun was 
hottest, he halted to rest beneath tbe shade of a thick 
where be soon fell adeep; and this is what happsnea 
whfle he was buried in deep slumber : — 


Tie CroWt the Serpent, the Brahmin, and the Crd. 

Near the tree under which the Brahmin Kala-Saims was 
enjoying lus peaceful dumber, a huge sualm 
its abode in a white-ant heap, and in the branches or to 
same tree a crow h^bmlt its nest. Now the crow ana^ 



the shade of the tree, the crow by a oert^ cry^ve n^ 
immediately to its ^end the 6iMke, _and thelatt^^ 



ler ana Die mm, causmg insMuiwuiw^ - , 

the crow wonld call its fe^low'^J^owB ^ * j,. 




THE CSROW AND THE CRAB 


No sooner had the orov peraeived that the Brahmin 
pilgnm was sound asleep thim it gave the serpent notice 
by the usual signal. The snake immediately issued from 
ito retreat and bit the Brahmin, kilhng him instantly by its 
deadly venom The crow hastened to summon its friends 
and relations, and the whole of them pounced together on 
the corpse But as they were prepanng to devour it, the 
head crow espied somethmg movmg in the bag of the 
traveller, and curious to know what it was, put its head 
into the bag. Thereupon the crab caught it by t^ neck 
with its daws and proceeded to straii^e it to deato. The 
crow cned aloud for mecey, but the crab swore that it 
would not let go, unless the Brahmin whose death the crow 
had ]nst caused was restored to hfe. The crow made 
known to its companions the extremity in which it found 
itself and the conditions under which the crab agreed to 
sp^ its life. It besought its comrades to go in all haste 
and teU its fnend the snake of its cntical situation, and to 
recuest It to reanimate the bo^ of the Brahmin without 
delay. The snake, informed of the misfortune that had 
befalten its fnend, approached the deceased, apphed its 
iwuth to the snot where it had bitten him, sucked out all 
^ venom with which it had poisoned him, and restored 
him to hfe. 

When the Brahnun regamed his senses he was not a httle 
snrpnsed to see his crab holding a crow fast impnsoned in 
Its claws The crab gave him an account of what had Just 
happened, at which toe traveller, who had believed himself 
to be watoag from a sweet dumber, was exceedingly 
However,* ssid lie to the creb, * once the crow 
tms satisfied the conditions whidi thou didst ask of him 
thou must also fulfil the promise which thou Tnq^eirt to 
him of sparmg hiB life ; let him, therefore, go now.’ 

But toe crab, desnmg to punish the wicked crow m 
a pro^ mannw, and feanng to carry out its design in toe 
neighbourhOTd of the snake, answered that it would set 
ite captive frw oi% at some distance from the spot where 
BraJumn, thraefore, earned them both 
a h^ farther on, and then, opening his bag, told the crab 
w t “ fulfilhng hiB pomise 

Eoohsh man » answered the crab, ‘ can we attach the 
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least faith to the words of the wicked ? Con wa ever rely 
oa their promises ? Thou art, of oouise, i gnorant of the 
fact that this treacherous crow has already caused the 
death of a host of iimocmit beings, and that if I now set 
him free he will cause a still greater number to perish 
Wouldst thou hke to know what good people gam by 
obliging the wicked f Wouldst thou lite to learn how the 
latter ought to be treated when once they are in our power ! 
The following fable will teach thee * — 

The. Brahmin, the Crocodile, the Tree, the Cow, and the Fox 

' Once upon a time, in the Brahmin village of Am-sthala, 
situated on the banks of the river Jumna, there hved 
a Brahmm named Astika While on a pilgnmage to the 
Ganges, he happened one day to teach a nver in which he 
intend^ to perform his actions. No sooner had he stepped 
into the water than a crocodile approached him, and learn* 
ing the purpose for which ho had undertaken the Journey, 
entreated him most earnestly to carry it with him to the 
waters of the sacred nvor, where it hoped to be able to bve 
more at its ease than in that nver, which frequently tan 
dry during the hot season and caused it the most t^ble 
sunenngs The Brahmin, moved to compassion, allowed 
the crocodile to get into Ins bag, and, hoistmg it on his 
shoulders, proceeded on his Journey On xeaobmg the 
banks of the Ganges the pilgrim opened his bag, and 
ing out to the crocoiUe the wat^ of the nver, bad^ 
orawl in. The crocodile, however, rephed that it felt tued 
out by the long Journey they had made togetiw’, and was 
not strong enough to reach the woter by itself It^Mieie- 
fore requested the Brahmm to cany it in to a certain 
depth. The Brahmm, without the least su^ioion of fw 
play, comphed with this last request of the crocodile iie 
advanced as far as he could mto the bed of the ana 
there deposited lus travelhng companion. Just as he was 
turning, riowever, the crocomle seized him ly the 1^ sau 
tried to drag him into deroer water. Riled mth 
and mcensed at such perndy, the pilgnm exdaimra 
deceitful and wicked viDam ’ Is it thus that thou letoraw 
evil for good * Is this the kind of honesty whicn taon 
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THE WILY FOX 

the banks of this liveFi I find m^elf exposed at every 
momeat to the fury of b^sts. 

* The opuiion of a third arlntrator only \ra8 vnintmg to 
comj^te the nun of the Scahmin. Peroeiving a fox, he 
ashra him tiie same question that he had as)^ the mango- 
tree £md the cow £ut before mtilnn^ an answer the fox 
wished to be better mformed of the pomts at issue So 
the Brahmin gave a detaded account of the serrioes he had 
tendered to ^ crocodile and of ^e treacherous act that 
the latter was meditatmg. The fox laughed heartily, and 
seemed at first to be gomg to decide m favour of the orooo- 
dhle “However,” said Ite, “before pronounoing a final 
judgement on your afiair, Imnst see how you both travelled 
together.” 

‘ The crocodile, without the least sn^cion as to what 
the fox mtended to do, and without the least hesitation, 
mt mto the bag, which ti^e Brahmm then hoisted upon his 
hack. The fox told the Brahmm to follow him, and on 
teaching an isolated spot he made signs to the Brahmm to 

S lace his load on ilie ground. No sooner had the latter 
one so than the to took a huge stone and smashed the 
head of tibe crocodile with it. Then turning to the itohmin, 
the to said : “ Foolish man that thou art, may the dangers 
to which thou hast been exposing thyself teaw thee to be 
mate careful in future 1 Bemembar weD that we should 
never make friends or associates of the wiohed.” The fox 
then called his family together and made sn excellent meal 
of the dead crocodile ; and the Brahuun, idter aooonij^ish' 
ing the object of hie pilgrunage by bathmg m the waters 
of the Ganges, returned home safe and sound. 

‘ This fable,’ said the crab to his benefactor the Biahnun, 
who was attentively Iislmiing to his nsxrativB, * ou^ to 
convince thee tl^t no covenant should be made with the 
wiohed, and that we may without the least scruple fad m 
our word to them When we happen to have Ihem m our 
power, we should nithlessly destrqy them ’ Saying 
the crab tightened its clasp on the crow and strangteu » 

to death * * 1 .- 

A^r this exhibition of exemplaiy punishment toB 
Brahmm £aIe-Satma, taking up the crab agam, 
hiB journey , and when he reached the nver uanges. 
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ANTlQTjrrY OE TEE FABLES 

deposited his Httle benefMtor thexe, as deidred.^ After 
expKessmg his deep mtitade for the signal service the 
ct^ had rendered to m saving his life, he performed 
his ablntaons in the sacred nver and returned to his own 
country, which he reached without further accident. 

I will not relate any more of these fables, thon^ most of 
them ate very instmcbve. My intention has been merely 
to draw the attention of my readers to a work which, in 
my opinion, is the most mteresting and useful m the whole 
range of Hindn literature. 

It is impossible to determine the age of these fables, 
since no authentic evidence of their date is now extant 
It 18 supposed that they were tran^ted into Persian 
towards the middle of the sixth century, under the reign 
of the Emperor Nuijehan ; and the fra^ents which have 
been published in Europe have, no do^t, been extracted 
from this Persian translation. Indeed, La Fontaine himself 
appears to have gone to it for some of his fables. 

The Hindus themselves place tiie Pcmeha-tantra among 
thmr oldest htesaiy p^nctionB ; and the wide popularil^ 
w^oh it enjoys may m send to be some proof m favour m 
this opinion At any rate the fables contamed m this work 
appear to be older than those of Aesop. It is nncertam 
what was the birthplace of that fabulist ; whence we may 
suppose that he learnt from the Hmdu philosophers the art 
of making animals and manimate bmngs speak, with the 
view of traching manlond their faults. 

It is uncertam whether these fables were originally com* 
p^d by the Brahnun Vishnu-Saima in verse or in prose. 
Iley were most probably in verse, as that was the reoog- 
nized mode of con^osition in ancient India. It is at any 
rate cei^m that ccmes exist of the Pattcika-ianira written 
in Sanskrit verse. ^Thence th^ may have been translated 
into prose for the instruction and amusement of those to 
whom the poetic language was not fomihar. 

The five pnncipal fables, together with the great number 
of minor tales interwoven in them, form a volume of con- 
siderable size. 

It 18 not surprising that such a work diould have an 
extensive popularity among a people like the Hmdus, prone 

L B igct £. * 
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PROFESSIONAL STOBY-TELLEBS 


to fiction and admixing the marveUooB. Nor is it neoessaiy, 
in order to (diarm an imagmatiTe people like the Hmdns, 
to eidiibit any particular tnt or erudition There are 
numbers of Pbndos who make it then sole profession to 
wander from one place to another relating fables and stones 
which are very often utterly devoid even of common sense. 
Men of the shepherd caste in particular often eun a hveh- 
hood m this manner. Hence the saymg, It is a 
iah, which is frequently used by the Brndus to show that 
a story is incredible. 


CHAPTEE XXVn 

Hudn Xales 

The Four Deaf Men 


Ones upon a tune a shepherd, who hmpened to be deaf, 
was tendmg his Book near his village. Though it was past 
midday, his wife had not yet brought him his breakmst 
He was afraid to leave his sheep to fetch his food lest 
some accident should befall them ; and so, after waiting 
some time longer, and bemg pressed ly hun^r, he adopted 
the following course. There ihanced to be a talwjn, at 
village watchman, cuttmg grass for his cow on the banks 
of a nei gVi hnmmg stream, so the sh^herd went up to him, 
though rather rmuotantly, for men of this class, althou^ 
placed as guardians over pubho and private moperty m 
the village and supposed to prevent ary thefts oeiug com- 
mitted, are. (ceneiallv speakme, great thieves themselves 
The shepherd, nevertheless, requested him to kwp an eye 
on his flock during the short time he would be aosei^ 
and assured lum that on his return from breakfast he would 


reward him handsomely for his trouble . , 

Now the ftiban happened to be as deaf as the sh^ero 
hiniself, and not understandmg a word of what was Dewg 
spoten to him, ansiveied angrily as foUoira •— 

* What right hast thou to this grass, which I haw 
at such trouble to cut ? Is my cow to stam. wMe toy 
shew are bmng fatten^ at its expei^ f w 
busmess and let me alone I ’ As & finnhed 
made an expressive motion with his hand, which the nop* 
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herd nndetstood as a signal of compliance mth bis leqnest. 
The latter, therefore, immediately ran towards the mage, 
fnlly determined to give his wife a good tronnoing for hm 
neg^t. But he had no sooner reached his home tlmn be 
saw bis wife stretohed in the doorway and rolbng m the 
a^mes of a violent coho, the result of eating a quantity 
of raw beans. 

At the Bight of the sufienngs of bis poor wife Ihe anger 
of the shepherd vanished, althon^ he saw to bis ohagrm 
that the necessity of rendering her help and of preparing 
his own breakfast would detain him longer than he bad 
expected. Distrustmg the honesty of the taUari, to whom 
he had confided (he care of his fiook, he made aU possible 
haste, and finally returned. On readhing bis sheep, which 
he found peacefully grazmg at some distance from the spot 
where he had left them, his first thou^t was to count them ; 
ai^ overjoyed at findmg that there was not a sin^e one 
m is sing, he exclaimed ‘This tdlutn is a really honest 
fellow < Ho is the very jewel of his class. I promised 
him a reward, and he shall indeed have one.’ 

Now there was a lame sheep in the flock, which was 
however sound enough m other respects, and so ho put it 
shoulders and carried it to the ttdwri, saying to him 
Thou didst mdeed watch my flock very oarrfully i^nw’Tip 
my absence ; well, here is a shem which thou nhult have 
as a rew^ for thy trouble.’ But the faliorf, oatohing 
Bi^t of the lame sheep, exclaimed ans^y: ‘What dost 
thou luean by aocusmg me of havmg broken Ihy sheep’s 
leg ! I swear that I have not stirred from the mot whare 
(hon now seest me ; I have not gone near thy flock I * 


tun^ a Mod feast for thy family and faends’ ' 

• ii. i ^ rephw the (slum in a 

that I never ^t near thy sheep » and yet thou acoustet 
^ of havmg brdton the leg of one of (hem ' Get away 

by his gestures that he was deteimnS to put hm 
(hieats mto execution. ^ 

jae A^herd, perceiving at last that his fnmd waa 
w(^ mto a passion, and unable to understand the oa^ 
of this unjust provooa(aon, put himself mto au atotnde rf 
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defence. The pair were aR but coming to blowB, when 
a man on horseback happened to pass by. Thw thmupon 
stopped the rider ; and the shepherd, laying hold of the 
bn^e, said to him . * Sir, kmdly hsten for a moment and 
say whether it is I who am m the wrong in this dispute 
I want to present this man with a sheep as a reward for 
a small service which he has rendered me, and he falls 
upon me and wishes to fight me.' 

The tdUan, speaking in his tnm, said ‘ ‘This dolt of 
a shepherd dares to accuse me of havmg broken the leg of 
one <n his she^, whereas I did not even go near his flock.' 

Now the horseman to whom they had appealed as 
arbitrator was even more deaf than th^ were, and not 
onderstandmg a word of what was spoken to him, tephed 
‘ Yea, I confess that this hmse does not really belong to 
me. I found him straying on toe roadside ; I was m a 
hurxy, and I mounted him so toat I mig^t get along faster 
If he belongs to you, take him by all means , but let me 
contmue my way, for I have no time to lose.* 

The shepherd and the talvirt, each imagimng that the 
nder had decided m favour of his adversaxy, became more 
violent than ever, oursmg him whom they had chosen as 
their arbitrator, and accusmg him roundly of partiahty. 

At this cnsiB an i^d Biahnun chanced to pass by, and 
as he appeared more nt to settle their differences toeystopped 
him and requested jum to hsten to them for a moment. 
Sh^heid, taltan, and horseman aU spoke torather at the 
same time, each tdlmg own tale and ezplauung to toe 
Brahmm the subject of the dispute, and reqnestmg him to 
decide which of them was in the wrong. 

The Brahmin, who was as deaf as toe other three, re- 
plied • ‘ Yes, yes, I quite understand you My wife hM 
sent you all to prevent iot going away, and to peisuaM 
me to return home ; but I have quite made up r^y mmd, 
and you will not succeed in your attempt Now, do wu 
all know my wife ? She is a real shrew 1 It is impo ^we 
for me to live any longer with such a harridan • 
since toe time I had toe misfortune to buy* her, sto has 
made me commit more «inB than it will bo possible for me 

* I liave pcerioody remarked that ‘ to marry ’ and ‘ to boy a woman 
are synonymona terms among the Hindiia— D vbois. 
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to expiate in a bundled tegenerations. I am therefore 
gnpig m a pilgrimag e to Kasi (Benares), and on reaching 
the holy city 1 mean to wash myself m the sacred waters 
of the Gai^, m order that I may punfy myself from the 
iTmnmaTftWa sms which her wickedness has oaused me to 
/■nrnmif.. 1 haTO foitoermore made up my mind to hve 
hencef<^ by *l»n« m a foreign oounliy, and apart from 
her’ 

While they were all four shouting thus at the t<^ of thmr 
voices, without her^ able to understand each other, the 
ri^ perceived at a distance some people rapidly approach* 
mg tnem. Fearmg lest they might be the owners of the 
horse which he had taken, immediately dismounted and 
took to hu heels. 

The shepherd, findmg suddenly that it was getting late, 
hastened back to his flock, which had stmyed away some 
distance, uttering curses as he trudged along against all 
arbitrators, and oomplaming loudly that there was no more 
justice on the earth Imally he attributed all the troubles 
and disapporntments he had expenenced that day to the 
fact that a snake had crossed hiB path the momiiig. 

The tdhan turned to his load of grass ; and finding the 
lame sheep there, took it up on his shotdders and earned 
it away h^, to pmush the shepherd, as he thought, for 
the unjust quarrel he had fmtened an. hnn 
As fm the aged Brahmin, he oontmned his way till he 
reached a nfflghbouniig dunhy, where he stopped to spend 

of anger and ill-humour which he Eni^i^^bsd a^uJt 
his wm, and the next mommg several Brahmins, relatives 
and fnends of his, came m search of him, and having found 
him, succeeded at last m soothing his temper and per- 
suading him to return home, promismg to use their 
best endeavouis to render his infe more obedient and less 
quanelaoiue m future 

The Four FodUA Brahmma, 
lu a certain district proclamation had been made of 
a satnoradtonam, one of those grand fea^ given to Brah- 

^1 as I haTO already pointed out, a one of the moat enl omens— 

Dubois 
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who oooasioDed it. The soldier oaonot have gone verr tar. 
let ns, therefore, run after him as quickly as we can, and 
ascerbt^ ^m him which of ns four it was whom he m- 
tended to salute.* 

This advice, appeanng sonnd to all of them, was immedi- 
ately followed. Accoi£agly, the four set ofi m pursuit of 
the soldier, and at last, quite out of breath, overtook him 
about a league b^nd the place where he had saluted 
&em. No sooner had they cau^t s^it of him than they 
cried out to him to st<m ; and before t&y had quite reached 
him had put him m full possession of the pomts of &eir 
dispute, requestmg him to settle it by saymg to which of 
them he had directed his salutation. 

The soldier, instantly perceiving the character of the 
people he had to deal with, and wishing to amuse himself 
a htUe at their expense, coolly rephed that he mtAmip-ii his 
aalutation fmr the greatest fool of &e four, and timn, tnmtng 
his back on them, contmned hia journey. 

The Bra h n un s, oonionnded with this answer, turned hack 
and oontmued theur journey for some time in p^eot mlnnw. 
But the greeting of the soldier had taken, so slxong a hold 
of them that at last th^ could remam silent no longer. 
The quaiiel was therefore renewed with greater fury than 
before. The pomt at issue this tune was as to w&i^ of 
the four was entitled to the distmction mantapnad hy the 
soldier, masmudh as each daimed to be the greatest fod 
of the party. 

The dispute as to who had the nghb to claim this extrar 
oidmaCT distmction grew so hot and strong that a hand- 
to-hand Boufae seemed mevitahle. However, the one who 
had advised ooncihstion once beforo « e».in wisdy inter- 
00^ with the view of making peace, and spoke as 


1 the greatest fool of us all, and each of 
you thmks the same tlung of hunself. Now, I ask you 
18 it by Bcreanung at the top of our voices and by 

^ » demsoon as to 
wfaoh ^four 18 the greatest fool 1 No. certainly not ; 
le^ therefore put au end to our quarrel for the time! 
Mere to w witiun a short distance of Dharmanuri • kt 
«iB go thither and present ourselves at the ciioul^ (^e wurt 
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Been in our agraharam (village). I showed them to all 
Mends, who never faded to admire them “A 

beautiM present like that,” said they to me, “ cim only be 
the reward of good deeds performed in a previous birth.” 
Before puttmg them on I mashed them, accordmg to the 
usual custom, in order to punfy them from the dwlement 
of the weaver’s and merchant’s touch. Now, they were 
hang mg up to dry with the ends fastened to two bitches 
of a tree, when a dog bappenmg to come that way ran 
under them. 1 cau^t si^t of the vile animal only after 
it had got some distance away, and I was therefore not 
quite sure whether it had touched my dot^ and thus 
polluted them. 1 asked my children who mere dose by 
about it, but they said they had not noticed the dog. How, 
then, was 1 to make sure about the matter ! Wdl, 1 
decided to go down on ell-fours till I was about toe hei^t 
of the dog ; and m this posture I crawled under flto clow 
“ Did 1 touch them 1 I asked children, who were 
watching me. They answered, "No,” and I leapt with 
joy at toe happy result. Neverthdess, a moment later it 
struck me that the dog mi^t possibly have touched them 
with his taiL So to be ^te sure of this, I fasten^ an 
upturned sickle on my back, and then, agam orawbng 
along on all-fouTS, I passed a second tone undnr toe dotos 
My children, whom 1 had asked to watob oarefully, told 
me that this time toe sickle had just touched the dotos. 
Not doubtmg m toe least that toe ^ of toe dog’s tail Tn n « t 
have also touched the dotos m the same way, I laid h o l d 
of toem, and, m a fit of tooutotless rage, tore toem to 
pieces. The oraairenoe soon became miown to every- 
body m toe nei^boorhood, and I was eveiyuheie voted 
to be a fool. "Evenif toe dog really defiled thy dotos,” 
said one, “ oouldst thou not have removed the defilement 
by washmg them a second tons ! ” Another why 
I h^ not given toe dotos to some poor Sudia instead of 
teaiiim them to pieces. “Who would dream of gtvmg 

a dotos agun after such senseless folly on your part 
last lema^ I may add, has puvm only too true ; 
for evCT since then, whmiever I ventured to apdy to any- 
tody for a present of dotos, toe usual reply Imi hem that 
I simply wanted toem to tear to pieces.’ 


m THE BRAHMIN ANB THE BARBER 


When he had finished his story, one of the anditoia 
remarked to hun * You seom to be very clever at crawling 
about on all'foun ' ' Yes, 1 am indeed very clever at it, 
answered the Brahmin, ‘as yon shall see.’ And, Buitmg 
his action to his words, he went down on ail-foun, and 
proceeded to mn two or three times round the spectators, 
who were sphtting their sides mth laughter. 

* Enough, enough 1 * cned the president * All that we 
have heard and seen furnishes eviwnce very much in ranr 
favour, but before coming to any decision we must hear 
what the others have to say for themselves ' 

A second Brahmin aceordmgly spoke as follows ' — 

* One day, in order to present a decent appearance at 
a BamaradJiamtn (treat to Brahmins), whiw had been 
announced in onr neighbourhood, I called m the barber 
to shave my head and chin When he bad finished, I told 
my wife to give him a copper com for his trouble , but by 
mistake she gave him two Invomdidlreguestthebarber 
to return me the other ooin. He was obstinate, and refused 
to do so , and the more I insisted on his retunung it, the 
more stubborn ^d he become. The dispute was heconung 
very senoos when the barber, assuming a milder tone, 
observed : “ There is only one way of settling the difierence 
between us For the extra coin which yon ask me to 
return I will shave your wife’s head as well, if that suits 
you ” “ Certainly,” answered I, after a moment’s refleo* 
tion , “ your proposal will, doubtless, put an end to our 
quarrel without unfairness on either side ” 

‘ My wife, heanng what was about to happen to her, 
wished to run awray , but I laid hold of her and made her 
sit down, while the barber, armed with his razor, coi^ 
pletely shaved her head My wife k^t crying ^ most 
bitterly the whole time, abusing and oursing both of us; 
but I let her rave, for I preferred seeing her head dew 
shaven to giving this viUam of a barber monw wuim M 
had not nghtiy earned My wife, deprived thus of km 
beautiful &ar, immediately hid herself throng «i^ 
shame, and dated not appear agam 
deoamped, and meeting my mother in the sixeet, 
to her wi& infinite gusto whet had just taken pitew 
at once hastened to the house to assure herself of the taos. 
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and when die saw her danghter-in-law oompletel; diom, 
she stood motionless and dumbfonnded lot a moment, and 
then, flymg into a fit of anger, overwhelmed me with curses 
and insults, which I hoie patientlj without uttering a 
word, for I soon began to feel that I nchly deserved them 
The Viliam of a buher, in his turn, took a mischievous 
pleasure in tellnm everybody of the incident, until I became 
the general laug|ung<8tock. Slanderous peoj^e, unprovmg 
on ms story, were not alow in insmuatirg t^t the object 
of my having my wife’s head shaved was to punish her for 
her infidehty. Crowds gathered abont the door of mj 
house, and even an ass was brought to carry the supposed 
adulteress thiou^ the streets m the manner usnel on such 
occasions. 


’ A report of the a&ir soon reached the ears of my wife’s 
relatives, who hastened to mqune what was the matter. 
You can easily imagmc the temble hubbub and trouble 
they made at the sight of their unfortunate daughter. 
They immediately took her away with tbem, tiavelhng at 
night that she might he spared the ^ame of being exposed 
to pubho view m so humuiatmg a condition, and they kept 
her for four years without commg to terms of any kmd 
mth me, though at length they restored her to me 
'Xbis unfortunate mcident made me miss the samara- 
dhanam, for which I hod been prepaimg by a three days’ 
&st. I was all the more chagrined to find aftrawaxds 
It was a most sumptuous feast, and that ^ee, among other 
go^ tlungs, had been profusely served. A fortnight after- 
ff aids another samaradhanam was announced, whioh I had 
the imprudence to attend. 1 was greeted with howls from 
more than eight hundred Brahmins who had ni»sAT»hiyd 
tliore, aM who, soizmg me by fotco, insisted on my pub- 
us^g the name of the accomphee of my wife’s guilt, in 
order that he imght bo prosecuted and pumshed acooidmg 
to tho rigid tulos of the csste. I solemnly asserted that 
I wMmysoK the guilty party, and explamed to them ah 
the true motive that induced me to act m such a manner. 
My hraim were immmisely suipnsed at what I told them, 
and, loofang at each other, at last exchumed: “Is it 

woman who has not violated 
tae Jaws of honour should have her head shaved ? This 
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man must be either a dowon^t impostor or the greatest 
fool on the faoe of the earth * And 1 hope, gentleznea/ 
said the narrator in oonclasion, * that you too will t-hinlr 
the same, and that you will consider my folly to have been 
tst superior to that of the Biahmm who tore his cloths 
to pieces.* 

The assembly agreed that the speaher had put forward 
a very strong case; but justice required that Ihe other 
two should also be heard. 

The thud claimant, who was bumihg wi& iTn pfl.fa«nnti 
to speaJr, addressed the court as follows .~ 

'My name was ongmally Anantayya, but I am now 
known everywhere as Beld Atuadayya, and here follows the 
reason why this nickname was given ms. 

‘ Mv wife had been hvmg with me for about a month, 
affar having temamed for a long tune at her father’s house 
on account of her youth, when one mgbt on going to bed 
I told her— I know not for what reason—^that all women 
were chatterboxes. She at once angrily retorted that sto 
knew some men who were as much chatterboxes as women. 
1 saw at onw that she was alludmg to myself ; and feeluig 
extremely piqued at the sharpness of bw retort, 1 said 

Now, just let us see which of us two will speak the first 1 " 
“ Certainly,” quoth she “ but what shall the loser forfeit 1 ” 
“A betel-leaf V* answered I; and the wager being thus 
made, we both went to eleep without uttering another 
word 

* The next morning, when the sun was already joetty 
hi^, and there were no signs of our appearing, the other 
people in the house called out to each or us by name, hut 
received no answer. They shont^ louder still, and still 
there was silence Then they Imooimd violently at the door 
of our room , but to no purpose. Euwlly, oveiybo^y m 
the house be^me thorough^ alarmed, suspecting that we 
had both died suddenly during the ni^t. The carpenter 
of the village was accocdmgiy sent for in hot baste, fie 
was soon on t^ spot with his tools, and promptly hro^ 
open the door of our room. 

‘ Judge of the suipnse of all when they found both of ns 
wide awake and m the apparent enjoyment of the best of 

i Xhirtv or forty of then leaves eotildbaliaii for *fut]uiig.^-l>VBOiB. 
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faiealtlit but deprived of the use of speeoh< Varions means 
were i^ppted to induce us to speaE, but vrithout success. 
My moriier, who was greatly alarmed, gave loud vent to 
her grid, and all the Btahnoins of the village, both men 
and women, flocked to our house to leam what all the 
noise was about. The house was soon filled with people, 
and each drew his own oondusions as to the accident wm<h 
was supposed to have befallen us. The prevailing (pinion 
was ttmt It all resulted from the curse of some secret enemy. 
According^, my rdatives forthwith sent for a famous 
magioian jiving in the neighbourhood to counteract the 
speU. As soon as he arrive he began by fixing his eyes 
on us for some moments. !Ihen he wallmd round us several 
rimes, uttering strange words, felt diflerent parts of our 
bodies, and did so many other strange things that the re- 
membrance of them srill makes me lau^ whenever I thud: 
of them At last he declared that we were really under 
the influence of a spell He even named title ew spirit 
which, according to mm, possessed ns, and described it as 
very obstinate and nnoontrollable Considetuig the diffionl- 
ties that he would have in expelbng it, he stated that five 
pagodas at least would he required to meet the expenses of 
the sacrifices and other ceremonies that must be performed 
if he was to he sacoessful. 

‘ My relarives, who were by no means well-to-do people, 
were utterly dismayed at the exorbitant sum demanded 
by the magician ; irat rather than allow us to temam 
dumb, they agce^ to his terms, and promised moreover 
to give him a suitable present if im succeeded m restormg 
to us the use of our tongues. 

‘ The magician was on the point of be^runng his mystic 
oetemomes,^ when one of our Brahmin friends who was 
{uesent maintamed, in opposition to everybody e^e, that 
what we were suflerlng from was a simple malady enongh, 
such as he had often seen before, and he undertook to cure 
lu without aaqr expense whatever. For this purpose cJl 
that Im lequiim was a plate of red-hot charcoal and a 
small bar of gold. As soon as these had been brouAt he 
the bar of gold almost to mdring-pomt ; than 
ta^ It up wfth pmcers, he applied it red hot to the 
soles of my feet, below my elbows, on the jfit of my stomach. 
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and lastly on the top of my head. I endured these oruel 
tortures without showing the smallest symptom of pmn 
or uttenng the least complaint Indeed, I would rather 
have died, if necessoty, than lose tito bet I had made. 
*‘Eow lot us tiy the remedy on the woman,” sud the 
shrewd operator, who was rawer disoouraged at my firm- 
ness He then approached my wife and apphed l£e red- 
hot bar of gold to the soles of her feet Eut no sooner 
did she feel the offeots of the burning than she quickly 
drew away her leg, and cried out. “AppoA/ Appdh/* 
(Enough ' Enough '). Then, tunung towards me, i 4 e said 
“I have lost the wager , here is your betel-leaf” “Did 
I not tell you,” said I, ta<kmg the leaf, “ that you would 
be the first to speak f You thus prove ly your own 
conduct that I was n^t m 8a3rmg last night, when ne 
went to bed, that women are chattwhoxes.” 

* The spectators, thoroughly astounded, were gaang st 
each other without imderstanding anytldng, until I ex- 
plamed to them the wager we had made overnight before 
going to sleep “ What downright folty ' ” they all ex- 
claimed together “ What I ” said they, “ was it for a leaf 
of betel that you spread this alarm in wur own house 
and throng the whme village f Was it a leaf of betel 
that you showed such courage in allowmg yourself to be 
burnt from the feet to the head t Never m the whole 
world was there seen such stupid folly.” And from that 
time I have always gone by the name of Befd Anantayya 

This stmy appear^ to we assembly remarkable enou^ 
as illustratmg extraordmary foolishness ; but it was only 
fair, they said, that they should hear the claims that the 
fourth suitor had to put forward. And he, havmg been 
granted permission to speak, thus addressed the assembly — 

* As the gol to whom I was mamed was too young to 
cohabit with me, she contmned to remam for six or sevw 
years m her father’s house. At last, however, die attained 
the proper age, and I was duty apprised of the fact by her 
parents. My father-in-law’s house was six or seven miles 
away from ours, and my mother, bemg unwell at &e tune 
we received this happy mt^gence, was not in a fit state 
to undertake the joutnqy. She therefore entrusted to me 
the duty of fetching my wife home. She oounsdled me so 
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to oondact mysdf in word and deed that the ^I'a patoats 
mi^t not discover my nattual stupidity. " Enowing as 
I do,” said my mother as I took leave of her, “ tiie shaUow- 
aess of thy pate, I very much fear that thou wilt commit 
some fool^ mistake or other.” But I promised to con- 
form to her mstraotioiis and to be on my best behaviour ; 
and BO departed. 

' 1 was very well received by my father-in-law, who gaTe 
a grand feast to ail the Brahmins of the village m honour 
of my visit. At length, the day appointed for our departure 
hamg arrived, my wife and I were permitted to start. On 
taking leave of us, my father-in-law ponied out his blessings 
upon us both, but wwt most bitterly, as if he hsbd a pie- 
sentunent of the misrartune that was about to befall his 
unfortunate daughter. 

* It happened to be the hottest part of the year ; auH the 
heat, on the day of our departure, was something terrible. 
Moreover, wo had to traverse a desert plam several miles 
across, and the sand, heated by the burning son, soon 
began to scorch the feet of my young wife, who had been 
brought up in comfort in her father’s house, uad was not 
accustomra to such hardships. Unable to endure the 
fatigues of the journey, she burst mto teats. I led her on 
by the hand, and tned my best to rally her spnits. But 
It was in vam She soon became so utterly tired that she 
^d not move another step, and lay down on the ground, 
^olarmg that she was prepared to die on that very spot. 
My distress ^y easily be imagined. Seated by her side. 


a rnerchant pMing by, loading a number of bullocks 
with various krnds of goods. I accosted him at once, and. 
wift team m my eyes, told him the trouble I was in, and 
^treated him to help me with his good advice in nry dis- 
trmsing position. Die merchant approadied my wife, 
and, lookmg at her attentively, informed me that, in con- 
f r M t stifling heat then prevailing, the poor 

pd 8 life would bo equaUy in danger, whether she remained 
^ere ^e w as or procee^ farther on her journey. Bather 
should bo subjected to the pam of seeing 

^ perhaps abobe 

expceed to the suspicion of having yourself ^ed her 
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I Bhould advise yon to give her up to mo,” he said. "I 
wiU put her on the book of one of my best bulloeks, and 
wll take her a^y mth mo, thus saving her from certain 
f lose her ; but it is nevertheless 
far better that you should lose her mth the satisfaction of 
having saved her life than that yon should incur the 
suspicion of having killed her. As for the ieeels, they 
cann^ bo worth more than twenty pagodas See, here 
me two^'fivo for them, and you shall give me your 
wife. The arguments of the man seemed to me quite 
unanswerable. I therefore took the money which he 
ofiered me, while he, liftmg my wife m his arms, placed 
her on one of his bullocks, and made haste to contmne his 
jounioy, I also continued mine, and reached home rather 
tate, my feet all bhstored by the hot sand over which I bad 

walk ^0 whole way. “Where is % wife?” my 
moth® a^od me, surprised to see mo retum alone There- 
upon I related to her all that had happened since I had loft 
home, and finally told her of the sad acoidont that bad 
happened to my youthful spouse, and how I had given 
to a passing mcrohant, rather than bo a witness 
of her death, and bo euspeoted moreover of having been 
mo cause of it. At the same time I showed my mother 
the twenty-five pagodas that I bad received from the 
mcrohant os compensation 

F^ed with rage at what I hod told hor, my mother was 
utterly speechless for a while as if turned mto stone Then 
her Burnwrased feehnge of mdignation got the better of 
her, and she gave vent to the most viment imprecatioiis 
and curses at oonduet. “ Thou fool, thou wretch ' ” 
exclaimed she, “ what host thou done f Sold thy wife, 
host thou 1 Dohvered hor up to another mnn i A Brah- 
min wife become the conoubme of a low-oaste metehant * 
What will people think of it I What will hor relatives and 
ours say when they leom this disgraoeful story f Is it 
possible to imagine a more egregious instonoe of folly snd 
stupidil^ 1 *’ The sad ocouzrenoe whioh bad happened to 
my wife soon roaohed tiie ears of her relatives, who hastened 
to my village, filled with rt^ and mdignation, and felly 
resolved to beat me to death And they oertau^y wonld 
have murdered both me and my innocent mother had we 
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not been fotewuned of their ooming, and escaped from 
tiieir fatious vengeance by a speedy ffight. Bemg them- 
selves unable to avenge the wraag done, they Imd the 
matter before the heads of the cMte, who unanimously 
found me guilty, and sentenced me to pay a fine of two 
hundred pagoiw as compensation for the mjuiy done to 
the honour of my father-in-law. Moreover, a proclamation 
was issued by \mdh everybody was forbidden, under pain 
of ezcommunication, ever to give any woman in mamag e 
to such an idiot as myself X was, therefore, condemn^ 
to remain a widower for the rest of my life. It was lucky 
for me, mdeed, that 1 was not altogether ontcasted, a favour 
which I owed to the great respect and esteem in whidh my 
father had been held. 

‘ I must now leave you to judge if this instance of foolish- 
nesB on my part is in any way ^enor to Ihose with which 
my rivals have been entertaining you, and if the honour 
of being the biggest fool is not justly due to me.* 

The assembly, alter mature dehberation, decided that all 
four suitors had given such absolute proofs ^ folly that 
each was justly entitled to claim superiority m his own 
way over &e otibets ; and that each was at liberty to call 
himself the greatest fool of all, and to attribute to himself 
the greeting of the soldier. * Hach of you has gtuned 
suit, remarlmd the president, *bo you may now contmue 
your journey m peace, if that is possible ’ 

Dehghted with so equitable a judgement, the traveUers 
left ttw court, each shoutmg louder than th® other : *I 
have gsined my smt, I have gained my suit t * 


Tie Siory ofAppaji, Prime Mmister ofEtng Krishna Soya K 
Brfore the mvasion of the Mussulmans, at a time when 


coHection of Hiniln fiobon. 
feeaw I f«md it in book from which I extracted the othm 

Bow^, ^.^orrod Hmdiw have told me that the story haabm 

w Older to make it pj^pnlar, 
md l^t it M i^y founded on hutoncel fact a3ie memorr^ the 
fiog Krwbna Bi^ya, and of hie faithful minister Appan. n still 
*e pe^e of India, who i^eak of h® m a “w 
to P^B happ^ which good S^hS^ 

most powerfully seconded by hm immeter The perodof hia rwgB^ 
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of their ovn nation, one of these ininoes, nuned JTriHlinii 
Boya, was holding sway over one of the most fertile pro- 
vinces of Southern Lidia Thw benevolent ruler was ever 
anxious to gam the love and respect of his subjects by doing 
everythmg in his power to rnake them happy; and, m 
order to attam this end mote readily, he always took the 
most particular care to employ as his ministem and oon- 
fidential advisers those persons only who hv their wisdom, 
experience, and prudence were capable of affordmg him 
wise oonn^ PSs prune mnustar, Appaji, enjoyed more 
of his confidence than any other, because he possessed the 
happy knack of lettmg his master know the truth about 
thm^ by means of &e most entertauung and stnkmg 
allegones One day, when this wise minister was alone 
V ith his sovereign, tl^ latter, having nothing partionlar to 
do at the moment, asked him to sdve the flowing 
blem * Amaji,’ said he, ‘ I have often heard it said that 
in their reli^ous and social usages men simply follow a 
beaten trade, bhndly and mdisaommately, however absurd 
such usages may be Can you prove to me the truth of 
this assertion and the iustioe of that famous proverb. 
Jatm mmvJa, Jam manual f ’ 

Appaji, with hiB usual modesty, promised the kmg to 
apply himself to the solution of the question and to give 
answer in a few days. Betuming home with his mind 
full of t^ problem, the minister sent in search of his 
shepherd who was taking care of his sheep This man was 
a simple ooontiy boor with a rustio’s ordinary mtelh^ce. 
When the shepherd arrived, Appaji addressed Hun as ftmows 
— ‘ Hear me, Humba * ; you murt instant]^ lay aside your 
shepherd’s garb and put on that of a sannffasi or penitent, 
whom you must represent for a few days. You begin 
by ruboing your whole body with ashes, you wiB then 

aaid to date a short tune before the hfahomedan invasion Hovw^ 
whether this little stoiy be faot or fiction, it is none the less s most 
excellent satire on the c^nhty of the S^dns — PuBOis 
^ The meanum of this IS 'Is itthe onstoms thatarendionIoiiM>rw 
it the persons who follow them who are ndicnlons T ’ The answer being 
‘ It IS the jieqple who follow them who sie ndionlons ’—Dubois 
* This IS a oommon enough among persons belonging to w 
caste of shepherds Those who take care of cows or goats form anotber 
caste called CMbt — Dnnois 
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take ia one hand a bamboo staff with seven knots, and in 
the other the gourd in which a penitent always carries 
water, while mmer your arm you cb,tjj the antelope’s 
sldn on whioh persons of that class must always sit Thus 
eqmpped, you must go without delay to the mountain just 
outside the town and enter the cave which is to be found 
on its slope You must lay your antelope’s shm on tlie 
fioor of the cave, and then squat down on it like a scamyasi, 
your eyes firmly fixed on the ground, your nostrils tightly 
shut with one hand, and the other hand resting on llie tr^ 
of your head Be very careful to play your p^ properly, 
and take good care not to betray me. It ia possible that 
the king, aocompamed by his whole court ann hy a great 
crowd m other people, wul come to visit you m the cavern, 
but whoever presents himself, even thou^ it be I or the 
king himself, remain perfectly motionless in the posture 
which I have desonhed to you, looking at nobody, speaking 
to nobody. And whatever happens, even thou^ they 
should tear out the hairs one by one from your body, show 
not the smallest sign of pam, and do not bndge an mob. 
Ihese, Enruha, are n^ commands. H by any chance you 
deviate in the least d^iee from the mstmotions which 
I have given yon, yon will answer for it with your life ; 
but if on the oon^ry you follow them punctiliousfy, you 
may count upon a magnificent reward.* 

The poor shephsid, accustomed all his life simp^ to 
look after his sheep, was very difBdent as to his ahmty to 
ohai^ his condition for that of a mnnyaei ; but tiie tone 
of his master was so imperative that he judged it prudent 
to waive all objections and to ob^ him bhndfy. Fntmsb' 
mg himself witii all the necessary paraphernalia of his new 
profession, and thinking over all that he had been ordered 
to do, he departed for the cave. MeanwMe Appaji returned 
to the pala^, where he found the king surrounded by his 
courtiers. Approaohmg the monawh with a setious air 
addressed him m the following terms Great 
king, pardon me if at this moment, when surrounded by 
TOUT counoiIloTB you ate considering the best means 
of makmg your people happy— pardon me, I say, if I 
mtemipt you m order to announce to you that the day 
has come when the gods, pleased with your emment virtues 
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have decided to give yon a Tonriced toben of their favour 
and of their protectioii. At the veiy moment that 1 am 
speaMng a most wooderfnl thing is happening m yoni 
kiD^om and not very far from your royal residence. On 
the slf^ of the moontam that hes near to yoor capital 
there is a oave in which a hofy pemtent, who has descended 
without doubt from the veiy abode ot the great Vishnu, 
has deigned to tabs up his dwelhng. In profound medita- 


to all terrestrial objects ; he partakes of no other nourish* 
ment tbim the air which he breathes; n^ one of the 
objects that afiieat the five senses make the sli^test inmres* 
Sion on him. In a word, it may with truth be said or him 
that his body alone dwdls in this world below, while his 
soul, his thoi^ts, and all his feelu^ are already closely 
united to theWvimty. I have no hesitation in saying that 
the mitaoolous appearance of this holy personage m your 
Innptnwi is a maouest guarantee of the interest which the 
gods take in yon and yours ' 

These words of Appaji were listened to with astonish* 
ment and wonder by we kmg and his oourtens. The king 
at once decided to go without delay to visit this dlnstnons 
pemtent, whose praises the prime mnwter had sung so 
highly. And in order that the visit mi^t be made mm 
a ^gnity worthy of the eminent virtues ot him who was the 
object of it, tang announced that he would go aooom* 
pamed by his whole court OTid esoOTted by his whole army, 
fibithermore, he caused to be proebumed to all his subjeote, 
by pubho cners, by the beatmg of drums, and by the 
bloudng of trumpets, his reasons for making the visrt to 
the mountain ; and everybody was mvited to follow ham 
The procession was soon on its way. Never before had snim 
a magnificent gathermg been witnessed ; never sn<® 
a huge mu ltitude of people assembled together. Hessiw 
was OOTioted upon every countenance. The 
cries of joy; while eveiy one congratulated hunsolt on 
having hvw to enjoy the happiness of lookmg upon 
of the greatest perstmages that had ever amrarea ot 
earth. On his amval at the cave the king, ww 
awe at the sight of so sacred a spot, entoed it 

niArlni of we most profound rwpeot. It was not long 
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before he deecaied the form of the lUostiioiiB penitent, 
cioachmg in the strange manner enjoined upon him by the 
mimster, and apparent as motioziless as the rooks which 
formed 1^ retreat. After gazmg upon him for some time 
m silence, the Mng tremblmgly aj^proadied, and prostrat* 
mg hunself before him, with ms hands jomed, addressed 
him humbly as follows — ‘ lUustxions pemtent < hapj^ is 
the destmy which allowed me to hve until this day, so that 
I mi^t enjoy the mestimable happmess of loolmg upon 
tout sacred moe. I know not what it is that has prooinsd 
for me such a wonderful blessing. The htUe that I have 
done durmg my life cannot possib^ have rendered me 
worthy of such a distmction ; probably, therefore, it is to 
the good works of my ancestors or to some good work 
whioh I may have acoomphshed in preceding births tha t. 
I now owe my good Inch. However tbs may be, the day 
on which I have seen yonx sacred feet is certs^y the most 
glonous and happy of my hfe. In fntnie I have nothing 
more to desire in this world, for m seeing these sacred feet 
of yonrs 1 have obtained the greatest blessing which could 
ha^n to any mortal. The sight of your feet alone is 
bummeat to wash away all the sms which 1 have oommitted 
both m this generation and in the precedmg one. Hence- 
forth I am as pure as the water of the Ganges, and all my 
desnes are acoomphshed V 

The supposed pemtent heard this flattering discourse 
without evmomg the slightest sign that he had heard it, 
and without change dthet of oountenanoe or posture. TIia 
« owd Bunoundmg hnn, astonished at this 
woame perfeetty convinced that he was a supernatural 
homg, for m no other way could they account for baIat.^ 

silence and oomplste immovabihigr. ‘ It is evident,’ they 
Mid, ‘ that only the body of this holy penitent inhabite 
this lower world, while his soul and his &on^ts be 
^t^ to the Divimty whose image he is/ The Tong 
■anshna Bqya, m the ecstasy of ms religions ge al axS 
(ruble to attract a sm^e glwce from the holy pornfAn f; 
addressed him m still more flattenng tenns m the hone 
of wmnmg at any rate one look from him Vam ho^ 

“ J*® «tere(%ped Iona id address osed in si) Hindn hnniJ 
when desonbuig the respeots pud to a holy personage —En ™ *”*** 
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htmever I The penitent made not the sh^test movement 
of the head, nor relaxed for one moment the imperturbable 
gravity of his demeanour 

The pnuce was just about to leave the oave, when 
Appaji addressed him as follows — Great king, havmg 
come so far to visit this grand personage, who will hence- 
forth become an object of pubho veneration, you must 
not depart without having received his blessing, or at any 
rate some gift which will bring you happmess for the rest 
of your days. Absorbed m mentation, and insensible to 
the mateiw objects which surround him, tins pemtent 
cannot break his silenoe ; nevertheless you should tiy to 
obtain someth]^ from turn, be it only one of the hairs 
of his body.’ &e kmg took the advice of his minister, 
and, approaohmg the sarmyasi, he tore out with extreme 
care one of the hairs of hia chest, put it to his bps, kissed 
it devoutly, and then, ahowmg it to Ike spectators, he 
cned . * 1 preserve this all my life I will cause it 
to be endosed m a golden locket, which shall always hang 
about my neck and be the most ptemous of all my orna- 
ments, thorou^ily convmced as I am that so noble a reho 
will prove to m a tahsman agamst all the untoward acci- 
dents of hfe.’ 

The ministers and courtiers, m mutation of then master 
and wishmg to partioipate in the same blessmgs, surrounded 
the poor pemtent, and each one of them tore a haar from 
hiB cheat, promising at the same time to preserve it as 
carefully as the king had done and to honour it as a ho^ 
reho Moreover, the escort of the prmce and the huge 
multitude which had accompanied hm, leammg what the 
king and his oourtiers had &ne were determined to foU^ 
BO good an example , and m a very short tune the supposra 
sannyos* found him^ depnved <n every hair he possessed, 
from his feet to his head; for the more devout amongrt 
the multitude did not content tbemselveB with a sm^ 
(me of his hares, but pulled them out by the handful xbe 
poor £umba bote this homble torture without Ike shmtest 
complamt or the smallest dumge of posture, and without 
even laising his eyes. 

On hiB zetum to his palace the king hastened to 
his women of the won&tfol person whom he had visitea, 
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and showed them the leho of which he had become the 
possessor. The royal ladies, filled with wonder, one 
one took the hair lietiveen them fingers, kissed it devon%, 
pressed it to their eyes, and expressed an eager longing to 
see tliia illustrious personage. But as etiquette forbade 
persons of their sex and rank to show themselves m pubho, 
they supphoated the fan g to accord them the favour of 
havmg tite mmnyasi brought to the palace, so that they 
too mi^t enjoy the happmess of lookmg upon him and 
plucking out his haiis with then own hands. The kmg at 
first refused to grant their request, but, yieldmg at length 
to them repeated solicitations, and wishing also to show 
as mntfii honour to the penitent as lay m his power, he 
dispatched hts whole court and army on foot and on horse- 
baw to escort the holy man to the palace. The messen^rs 
arrived at the cave while the multitode were still scrambling 
for the hairs of the sannyaet. The foremost and most 
distmguished amongst them at once approached the holy 
pemt^. After e^loming to him most humbly the object 


of them mission, tc^ took him m them arms and placed 
him m a superb palanqum, wheie he remained m the same 
posture that he had so carefully mamtained. Thereupon 
he was conducted with the greatest pomp and micumstance 
throu^ the streets of the town, fwowed I7 a multitade 
of spectators who filled the am with shouts of joy. The 
poor Euruba, who had eaten nothmg for two days, and 
who was moreover feelmg extremely sore from the rough 
treatment which he had received, was very far from eiyoy- 
mg all these honours. However, m the hope that the 
fatoe would soon come to an end and that he would get 
his reward, and also feormg to mcur the wrath of his master, 
he manag^ to keep up hu courage and to restram inmHftlf 
from dedanng who he was. * What Imve I done,* he 
neverthelesB murmuied to himself, * that I should be 
to play a part which so htUe amts me and which exposes 
me to so much sufieringf I would a thnnaapd fawiM 
rather be m the midst nq^ fiook hstemng to the roars 
of the tigers m the j'ungle thw be deafened by the 
and acclamations of tim stupid crowd If 1 were only 
with my sheep at the present tune 1 should have had two 
meals already , but now fox two days past I have b^ 
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nothing to eat at all, and I am still quite in the dark os to 
when and how all this will end ’ 

The palace was reached while the supposed aannyan 
was turning over all these things in his head Gamed mto 
a superb apartment, he had not long to wait before he was 
visitod by the princesses, who came one by one to prostrate 
themselves at his feet Each of them, after gazmg at him 
in wonder and silence for some time, was consumed with 
the desire of possessing one of his hairs as a rcho to be kept 
in a locket of gold, and to bo reckoned as the most preoious 
of their jewels. But in vain they searched every visible 
part of his body crowd of devotees who had preceded 
them hod not left a single hair to be seen At len^, after 
most careful search, they managed to discover here and 
there, in the wrinkles of his coarse skin, a few hairs which 
had escaped notice With these they were perforce obhged 
to bo content, and having rcbgiously collceted them they 
retired Thereupon the mng ordered that the pemtent 
should be left alone during the night, m order that he 
mi^t enjoy the repose of which he was so much m need, 
after the fatiguing and painful days which he had passed 
Appaji, however, having shpped quietly into the apartment 
wh^ the poor shepherd was languishing of hunger, tatamo, 
and anguish, addn»sed him in the foUowmg consouDg 
maimor . — * Kumba, the &mo of thy trial is at an end 
Thou hast played thy part most excellently, and I am very 
pleased with thee. 1 promised thee a reward Best 
assured that thou wilt get it Meanwhile lay aside tiiis 
costume of the penitent and put on thy shepherd’s ga^ 
ments agam Go and refresh thyself by good food and 
peaceful slumber, and to-morrow morning thou shslt return 
to thy occupation ’ 

The poor fellow did not require to he told twice. He 
fled by a secret passage which bis master pomted out to 
him, detennmed never to allow himself to be entrapped 
in the same way agam ^ , 

The next moinmg the king, ocoompanied by his pnnoipu 
officials, returned to the apartment where the sannyan tou 
been left the night before, m order to offer him anew the 
homage due to ms holiness. But what was their snrpnso 
to find that he had disappeared 1 The oiroumstance, or 
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oouise, only contnbuted to atiengthen the fidth of the 
public ; and none doubted that this holy sarmyaai was 
leally a divine being who under human form had deigned 
to pay a passmg visit to their monarch, and during the 
dlence of the ni^t had returned to the abode of happiness 
from which he had descended. The appearance of the holy 
personage, as well as his miraculous mwppearance, formed 
for many days afterwards the sole topic of conversation 
at the court, m the town, and throughout the entu« king- 
dom, until at length people grew tired of always repeating 
the same story, and nothmg more was heard of it 
A short time after the event Appaji was one day at the 
court of the kmg his master, when the latter remmded bun 
of the question which he had asked him to solve, viz. Is 
it the customs which are ndiculous, or only the men who 
follow those customs * Appan was only waiting for his 
opportnmty of answermg ; and having obtamed an assur- 
ance from the kmg that nothmg he said wonld o&nd his 
majesly, if hia expls^tion were smcere and full, he addressed 
tile king as followB ‘ Great king, your own conduct solved 

the question m a maimer quite irrefutable, at the time 
when you visited the cave m the mountain to see the 
penitent. You will no doubt be astonished to hear that 
tiw famous personage is none other than the shmherd 
who for many years has been looking after my weep. 


*Jv* ■»iTuTimiiiWrnTTi*viiTe»T7«*T71C*yim^nf^ri 


you with the most sovereign contempt I Yet it is to this 
very personage that you and your whole court rendered 
dime honours , and tiiat, moreover, on my sole testimony. 

multitude followed blmdly in your steps, and without 
^dng to get to the bottom of the matter, or to gain any 
kiwwledge of the object of their devotion, they gave them- 
selves up m an access of rchgious zeal to honour as a god 
an unknown and miserable shemherd who has hardly 
lament inteDigenoe to distinguish him from brute beasts. 
Awes not all this afford a most striking proof that men in 
civil us^ only follow a beaten track I 
have justified tim truth of &e ancient 
s • Jaira Jana tnarulaJ 

to from being angry with the liberty 
taken with him in order to bring home 


their religious and i 
Thus you yourself 
prov^ wmch sayi 
Krishna Boya, i 
which Appaji had 
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to ium tfao troth on a point of snoh importance, evincec^ 
on the contrary, more afEeotion and cowdence than ever 
tovards his minister, and oontmned to regard him as the 
most faithful and stanch of all his adherents. 

(MAPTBR XXVm 

ilTilt 8Uba», or Iloial Stancaa 

Thb slohaa, or moral stanzas, of which I am ahont to 
give a translation, ace familiar to all Hindus who are m 
any way educated Li most Hmdu schools ohildren are 
mwe to learn them by heart as a hmd of catechism They 
are wntten m Sanskrit verse, but as this classical language 
18 not studied or understood by many people, each ewka la 
acco^anied by a hteral translation m the vnlgar tongue 
The ]Ebndus take great delight m mtrodncmg mese doias 
mto their ordinary oonversations I hare tned m my 
translation to direrm as httle as possible from the ongmal 
text, but the dimculty of reprodooing in a BSuropeau 
Isnmage oertam terms and expressions peculiar to the 
Inman languages has resulted m a few of these sentences 
bemg somewhat mcoherent This feult, of course, is not 
observable when they ore read in the ongmal Hi trans- 
latmg them I have followed the order observed by the 
Indian author The ongmal collection contains a vecy 
large nnmber of others, but I have restnoted myplf to 
leprodnomg the prmoipal of them in order not to tire my 
readers 

1. He who feeds us is our father , he who helps us is 
our brother , he who places his confidence m us is our 
fnend , those whose sentiments accord wi& ours are out 
kmemen. 

n If a matgosa seed be dropped into a bevetuge com* 
posed of sugar, hon^, and ghee, the whole of it becomes 
so bitter, tnat althou^ milk may nun npon it for a thou- 
sand years the mixture will lose nothing of its hittemem 
This is symbohoal of the wicked, who, however good pec^te 
may be to them, never lose their natural tmdenoy to 
do evil , 

in Beware of becoming attached to any country wmoa 
IS not your own, or of servmg any master who is a foreignot ; 
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renonnoe all rdottves who ate only bo nominally ; keep 
nothmg which does not belong to you , and leave a gam 
who can do yon no good. « a . 

17. If yon nndetteke to do anything which yon md to 
be bejond your pow6ts« pve it np at once. If an individual 
dishonours a whole olassi he should be excommunicated; 
if a a ingTfl inhabitant causes nun to a whole viD^e, he should 
be expdled from it , if a villa^ oanses the mm of a distnct, 
it sbopld be destroyed; and if a district canses the rum 
of the soul, it must be abandoned K 
V. In the afflictions, misfortunes, and tribulations of 
hfe only he who actively hdps ns is onr &iend. 

VL Jnst as a plant of the forest becomes a friend of the 
body when by virtue of its medicinal properties it cures 
an illnAHB which afflicts the body, however different tiie 
one may be from the other ; similarly, he who renders us 
services should he oonside!:^ onr friend, however lowly 
may be his condition and however far he may be separated 
from ns ; whereas he who a&cts to he our fnend should, 
if he attempts to hurt us, he regarded as our enemy. 

VU One may render good service to the wicked, yet 
whatever good one may do to them resembles characters 
written in water, which are effaced as soon as they ate 
written , but seiviceB rendered^ to good people are like 
ehoraotm engraved on stone, which are never effaced 
VTTT One should keep oneself five yards distant from 
a carnage, ten yards from a horse, one hundred yards 
frcm an elephant ; hot the distance one should keep from 
a wicked man cannot he measured. 

IX. If one ask whioh is the more dangeocous venom, that 
of a wioked maw or tiiat of a serpent, the answer is, that 
however subtle the poison of a sorpent may he, it can at 
any rate he oountoraoted by virtue of mantnma , but it is 
beyond all power to save a person from the venom of 
a wicked man. 

i 

; 1 The first sentenea appears to form port of another flold. Thecorrect 

I rendermEdihissIiolaui —San mdirtdaalduhonanie a family, hemay 
, bo ospeUra from the fsnuly : if » family duhononrs a 'village, it may be 

> expelled from the 'vdlage ; if a Tillage disbononre a diatnct, it may bo 

destroyed; it one’a eotmitry is dangerons to one’s persoma safel^, it 
may be anmdoned —Ed 

/ 
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X. To attempt to ohange the charaoter of a vioked 
man by bemg kmd to him b hke trying to make a hog 
dean. It is no nse to mix irater vntid milk and offer 
same to an eade, for the ee^Ie knows the secret of sepaiat- 
ing the milk from the water^. This is symbohoal of tl» 
wiwed. 

XI The venom of a scorpion is to be found in its tail, 
that of a fly m its head, that of a serpent m its fangs , bat 
the venom of a wicked man is to be fonnd in all parts of 
bi s bo dy 

xrr A wise man preserves an equal mmd both in 
adveraily and m prosperity He allows himself neither to 
be crashed by the former, nor elated by the latter. 

XTTT An mtelhgent man is he who knows when to 
speak and when to be silent, whose fnendship is natural 
and sincere, and who never undertakes anytmng beyond 


hi^owers. 

IlLV Virtue is the best of fiiends, vice is the worst of 
enemies, disappointment is the most omel of illnesses, 
co urag e is the support of all. 

Xv. Just as &e crow is tiie Pariah among birds, and 
the ass the Fanah among quadrupeds, so is an angry 
sannifcai the Fanah amoi^ penitents , but the vilest of 
P aneJis is the man who despises his fdlowB 

XVI. Just as the moon is the h^t of the night and tto 
sun the hght of the day, so are good children the light of 
their family. 

XVn jlies look for ulcers, kings for war, wicked men 
fo r quarr ela ; but good man look o^y for peace 

XvJLU. The virtaous man may be compared to a laiw 
leafy tree which, while it is itseuf exposed to the beat of 
the sun, gives coolness and comfort to others by ooTenng 
them with its shade. 

XTX When we die the money and jewels which we haw 
taken such trouble to amass daring our life remam in the 
house Our relatives mid friends accompany us only to 
the funeral pyre where our bodies are burnt; hnt our 
virtues and our vices follow us beyond the grave 

ITTr. Temporal blessings pass hke a dream, beauty fades 

> In the Hindn proverb it ia the ewm which ii credited with thic 
power, and not the eagle, as Dahcis etates it — Es 
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like a flower, the longest 

esBtence may be likened to the bubble that fonna on the 

Biuface of water. ,, ^ .. ^ 

y-gT. like heed not to trust yourself to the ouirrat « 

a river, to the oWs or the horns of an animal, or to tne 

Ta^^eed to place no iacust in a false *nend ; 
onlv disapporntment will be expenaiced tom a wioKett 
woman ; nothing good can be hoped for from a person 
who is forced to act against his inolinationB ; nothmg but 
itiirfnrfaiTifl can bo looked for in a country where mjustioe 

A man of courage is recognizable in a moment 
of danger, a good wife when one is reduced to rnisery, ^ 
friends m times of adversily, and faithful relatives at tire 

time of a mamage. . , , ^ . 

XXIV. A hypocrite who disguises his true character and 
wishes to pass for an honest man is comparable to stiroi^ 
vmegar wmch one tries to make sweet by mixing wito it 
camphor, musk, and sandal. The attempt may well bo 
made, hut the vin^ar will never altogether lose its sour* 


XXV. To show friendship for a man in hto presence and 
to hbel bi-nri in hiB absence is to mix nectar with poison. 

XXVI A mirror is of no use to a blmd man ; m the 
same way knowledge is of no use to a man without 
discernment. 

XXVH. Take care to spend nothing without hope of 
profit , to undertake nothing without reflection ; to begm 
no quarrel without good cause He who does not follow 
these golden rules courts his own nun. . . 

XyvnT He who works wiih dDigence will nev» feel 
hongec ; he who devoutly meditates will never commit any 
great sm , he who is vigilant will never feel fear ; and he 
who knows when to speak and when to be silent wiH never 
be drawn into a quarrel 

qtnth is our mother, justioe our fother, pity out 
* wife, respect for others our fnend, olemenoy our ohudien 
Surrounded by snoh relatives we have nothing to f^. 

' XXX It is easier to snatch a pearl tom the jaws of 
I a crocodile or to twist an angry fwrpent round one's head 
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like a garland of flowaia \nthoat inonmng danger, than to 
make an ignorant and obstmate person change Ais ideas 

XXXI The miser aoknotrledges neither god nor gvru, 
neither parents nor fnends He who suffers ffem hanger 
pays no heed whether the viands be well or lU seasoned 
He who loves and cultivates knowledge has no taste for 
idleness The froward person has neither shame nor 
restra mt 

XXX m.. Temporal blessings, ate like foam upon the 
water ; youth passes like a shadow , nohes disappear like 
clouds before the wind. Therefore to vuiiue alone should 
we hold fast 

XXXm. Let ns realize well that death watches hke 
a tiger to seize us unawares, sickness pursues us like a 
relentless enemy, earthly 303^ are hke a leaky vessel from 
which water trickles ceaselessly until it is empty. 

XXXIV Before the existence of earth, water, air, wmd, 
fire, Brahma, Vishnu, Siva, sun, stars, and other objects, 
God One and Eternal was m existence 

XXXV Fnde and arrogance suit no one ; constano^, 
humanity, sweetness, compassion, iamtb, love for one's 
neighbour, conjugal fidehty, goodness, aimabibty, oleaidi- 
ness, ore all qualities that distmgnish really virtuous people 
He who possesses all these ten quahties is a true guru 

XXXVI Unhappy is the son whoso father oontraoto 
debts; unhappy is the father whose son beats a bad 
charact er, u nhappy is the wife whose husband is unfaithful 

XXXVll To show jhiendship to a man while he is 
prosperous and to turn one’s back upon him when he is 
m distress, is to imitate the conduct of prostitutes, who 
evmce affection for their protectors only so long as th^ 
are opu lent a nd abandon them as soon as tbej axe rumed 

XXXVJLII. There are six things which almost mviu^ly 
entail unhappy consequences — ^the service of kmgs, robbery, 
hoisebreaki^, the accumulation of wealth, sarceiy, end 
anger. , 

XXXTX. Never make known one’s condition, one s 
wealth, one's mistress, one’s mantrams, one’s lemeyes , ^ 
place where one has hidden his monqr, the gora wow 
which one does, the insults which one has received, or s 
debts which one has contracted. 
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XL. Knowledge is the health of the body, poverty is its 






A shameless man fears the maladies engendetred by 
hixaiy, a man of honour fears contempt, a nch person fears 
the lapaoity of kmgs, gentleness fears violence, beauty 
fears old age, the pemtent fears the inflnenoe of the senses, 
the body fears Yama, the god of death ; but the miser and 
the envious fear notbmg. 

XLQ. Just as milh nourishes the body and intemperance 
causes it to sicken, so does meditation nourish the ^iiit, 
while dissimlion enervates it. 

XLm . It IS prudent to hve on good terms with one’s 
cook, with bah^-mougers, with doctors, with m agimana, 
with <he rulers of one’s country, with rich people, and with 
obstmate folk. 

KLIV, Birdsdonotperohontreeswherethereisnofrnit; 
^d beasts leave the forests when the leaves of the trees 
have fallen and there is no more sh^e for them ; inseots 
leave plants where there are no lor^r flowers , leeches leave 
fringe which no longer flow ; women leave men who have 
become old or poverty-stnoken ; a minister leaves the 
wrv^ of an obstinate kmg ; servants leave a master who 
reduced to poverty. Thus it is that self-interest 
IB the motive of everything m this world 
- XLV. Only the sea knows the depth of the sea, only the 
t^ament knows the eimanse of the Armament ; the gods 
alme know the power of the gods. 

XLYI. ^iwever learned one may be, there is always 
Bometmg more to be learnt ; however much in favour one 
^y be with kings, there is always some thing to fear; 
uowever ^eotionate women may bo, it is always nni>aggn.iT r 
to be wmy of them. 

^6 meaning of a dream, the effects of okrads 
m autumn, the heart of a woman, and the of 

®^®y*md the oomprehension of anybody. 

® ^ disoover flowers on the 

hg-^, or a white crow, or the impnnt of fishes’ 
what a woman has m her heart. 

The qu^ty of gold is known by means of the 
strmgth of a bull is l^wn by the weight 
that it will cany ; the oharaoter of a man is known by his 
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leceved evervvrheie — a gaZIaat "sjarncr. a lasrasd sai 

a pxtlT Tsroiaaai. 

IiXV^L The SsToors of a prosifrae arpssr like ascar « 
fesT, bat xber aoon beaoaie pocsoa 3Se pasah cf kar^t^ 
ledge is troablesoss at £:s;. bat Saicrna^e s a saaass of 
gre at ceOi gbt Triea it is aeaaired. 

LSTUT A Tfriaeas iaaa"c:^T ro be like ihe saadsS-a:^ 
^lach perfaa!3s d:e axe that dessrof^ is. 


CHAPIER -mr 


bs ?z=«! CergsTc-^gs «f 3al==s 


Ths dosisig noseais cf a Braisafa's as are assrcsssd 
■with a aanber of adiealcas esreacaies:. Oae ra^t sat- 
poss thee&oai that BashaiiES ■wes eager to prsserre aiie- 
thdr death that saogri catj otbt thdr feUcjws ■Rhiah she^ 
boast aboat so mntSi d gmc, their Sfetiaie ; that ibs 

de^ ■was TO scxpass ereryboi^ dse ia she SKShr^ cf 
their pwurtioes at the period ^ea TOe scythe cf 
ISise redccsd these pods cf iJc crtt to Sie jerd of the 
hiEiblsst Pariah. P<c the nest iSa&rs eb^rte vey 
raaay fomalhies trhea their aear relstfros die. As 
as t£e sraptorrs of death becorre nariifess £: s Br s h~j 
a ^ot Is TOosea on the groand aafi staeared^oTsr 
cotr-daag. On this dsrohe grass is sisero, arsa ejer this 
again is placed a ae»r a-d oarerccaialir pr:re cCosh- 
■which the dying TrigTi Jj ■tiei ^7^ Idrs are ast 
aided Triih csreacnialh' pae doth, lies ^ 

dying man ha-sing grren his psmi^on. the ogemgi^ csl^ 
stTOT pTriosMiiSa, or Tperfecr errafaif cn. is psrfemKQ ty^ 
Tvrohiia and the cbi^ nioume>-<hsr is to ssy, ^e 
who is aosr aeath- idated ro the deceased or ■who ly 
CBtarnoa cssge has d:e ci^t ro parften lis fosar» 
Iheai a few sasll Ovsns of gt^d, sSrei and erjpe sre oarsa 
in tm a xretal salrer, sr^d on anoihsr cJs wir*. 
and jKBMC-pjcw. 'Ihe parowSr pe er s a ietr drew 
pcnehi-psTM ^ into she rnocth of &e ^yh^ =sn, by 
of -shidi bs body bescens jeract^y perfSei 
gened pasiScsiion esremonis are prooeeda 
ptaot^ and she chief rctramer iatite the sac S r s.. ~t a so 
^ Sie Sict X, Cbs^'K' ! xi U- 
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ledte in spiiit, if he cannot articniate distiinotlyt certain 
frcanfrafliff, by virtae of which he is delivered from all his 
Bins. Ai^ this a cow is hionght in aloj^ with her calf ; 
her horns are ornamented wiu imgs of gold or brass, 
her neck with garlands of flowers, while her body ii covei^ 
with a new piece of cloth ; and die is also decorated with 
various other amaments. Qhe cow is led np to the sick 
person, who takes her I 7 the tail, and at the same time the 
furdhita recites a tiuaUram that the cow may lead 

the dyu^ Brahmin by a happy road into the other world. 
The latter then makes a present of the animal to some other 
Brahndn, into whose himd he poms a few dreps of water 
in token of the gift. This ^t of a cow is called godana, 
and is indimensiwe if one vrahes to arrive without nudiap 
m Yamarloha, or the kingdom of Yama, the king of hdl 
Bordering Yama-ldka there is a nvet of Are which all men 
must cross after th^ have ceased to hve. Those who have 
made the godam, when they come to their last honr, will 
find on the banks ol this river a cow which will hdp them 
to pass on to the of^rite hank without being tonohed hy 
the flame. After the godana, the coins placed on the 
metal salver are distributed to the Brahmins, and the 
sum total on^t to eq^oal the price of the cow. After- 
wards the dasordana, or the ten gifts, axe prepared. These 
ate to be distribnted at the obsequies which wiU snbm- 
quently take place. The gifts oonsiBt of cows, lands, 
gingelly seeds, gold, liquefied butter, doth, various kinds 
of grams, sugar, silver, and salt. These ten artidles, which 
ate offer^ to the Brahmins, are ^opposed to be extremely 
acceptable to the gods, and ptocuie for him who offers 
them a Uessed sojourn in the Abode of Bliss after death. 

A Brahmin mmit not he allowed to die on a bed or even 


on a mat, and for this reason : the soul m separatum itself 
from the body m which it is incorporated enters into 
body, which leads it to the Abode of Bliss for it, 

and if the dying Biahmm were to ei^pire on a bed, he would 
be obliged to carry it with him wherever he went, wMdi, 
it may easily be supposed, would he very inconvenient. 
Accordiii^y, it is necessary, in order to relieve the dvins 


expensive ceremonies. This absurd custom has sug- 
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gEsred 8 cTsse Trhich is Teiy cos£c:on sstosgst tlie Bnkscis 
7he3 th^ quBKd 'wnh each other. 'Miayst fhos,* th^ 
\rSI ssr, *haTe no pe:^ near thee to place thee m ^ 
groxid 13 the honr of des^ ! * 

As soon as the d^ing person has brea&ed ins last^ h is 
a reao^xd cnsrom ererrhody present sicst at once 
burst QTo te3::s ; and that in a fa^on stsct^ laid dora 
for the occasfcn. She oh!^ monmer then proceeds to 
bathe tnihost faKnc oS hfs dothes. next has head and 
face ahsTed, arrd Ixdr goes to bathe a second nee hi 
orde to ntnOT htnself fcoa the defileinent of the isTbefs 
tosdi. On h^ r e : am he cacses to be faron^t to dc 
p:-a?c-f nre, ^gellr ofl. dcreta grass, roe. and a 5^ 

ether things . He places on the ring fnger of the ifmt 
hard the perefirm^. *niCT pertontns the asn-idps. 
andofesdorten (sacriSoe to fce)ni order that the deceased 
C3sr obtain a place in heaten. 

tfhen the corpse is tsashed. and the barber distes t£ aS 

thehair. ItESTS^hedasecondthne.andatethstssndd- 

woed and oJ^^cics are placed upon the ford;^ and ^ 
of SoTfiers roued tte ceefe- lie 1 : 1011 th is filled 'wiia 
betel-ZeavK and the body fe apnsreE-ed in ifch lasnerrt and 
ieitds. It is then placed on » Imd of state bed, isiee it 
renains exposed to tieir dmh^ the thne that the 
paratiora for the ofeeqnies are prooee&g. ,^ycen to« 
hsTB been Sicshed. person vho is gw siaieg 
oerertony bnngs a near piece of ceremoai^ pare doth m 
wiidi he srraps the corpse. A svSp of iMs dot afe 
aS, and a snsall ^eoe of non, on •ehich a few orchis d 
gingdlr oh am poared.'is tied up in it. lias gCT g 
twfced raw the fora of a triple coco, and acst be 
for tKeire data, to be nsed in the 'isnoss ceieinDanK or 
which I shall speak later on. . - 

Fhe litter on tdach the body is pHaoed is ccnslrncleo 
foEons. To two long pscaM poles ace fesmned tsns- 
tersely seven pieces ra wood wi0i ropes of snaw, am ® 
ths the body is placed. Then they fed die toes and ^ 
cso dmale together*. The shrond. vdneh nntli then £» 

'SesEKtiCsTieSIIL . w«*d 

^ asoi ss 6 pKKsa toestbss K* !sst Kt ices sas iad* ** 
vSb B £=bH E^aoe cf cbrtb '— £a 
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been meie]^ thrown over the body, is now wra^d around 
It, and IB booxsd etrongly with, straw ropes. H the dead 
Brahmin ha^ns to leave a wife bdund, his face is left 
uncovered. The chief mourner then gives the signal to 
depart, and, carrying &e in an earthen vessel, puts hio^elf 
at the head of the procession. After hun comra tiie funeral 
htter, ornamented with flowers, green leaves, coloured 
cloths, and sometimos costly stuffs. Surrounding it are 
the parents and fnends of the deceased, all of them without 
turbans, and having simply a piece (ff cloth thrown over 
their heads in token of mourning. The women are never 
allowed to attend the funeral cetemonics out of doors 
They remain in the house and utter most lamentable ones. 
On the way to the funeral pyre three halts are made. 
Each time the mouth of the dwd person m opened, and 
a httle raw and soaked rice is placed in it, so that hunger 
and thirst may at the same time be satisfied. These haSs, 
houover, have a mote senous motive. TnRtji.T»wi» j^ave 
been known, it is said, of persons bcheved to be dead 
having not been so in leahty, at if toaUy linitci having 
come to life again’’. Seeing that the spirits of the nether 
world or thofr emissanes have been known to make 
m their choice and to take one person for another, thftia* 
halts are made to give plenty of time for the sprats to 
recognize any nustakes they may have made, so that no 
wrson may be thrown on the nmeral pyre who is still 
d^tincd to hve. Each of these halts lasts about a Quarter 
amval at the burning-ground a Siallow 
pvt 18 tot dug, about ^ feet m length and three m breadth, 
inis is then consecrated by manfram and sprinkled with 
roromomal water, while several small pieces of money axe 
throrai into it. 

Py” “ erected, and the corpse is placed 
upon It. The duel mourner next takes a smaU ball of dry 

* Thi* II not tree oI th« Bnbsuss, wboie women nlvnva (aUnv 
procession to the cremation Eroond —Co ^ ‘ 

tor tccovety, « tho man ii not 
rwening tho cremation cronnd For it u a fim, 
t^t ii by any chance tho npposed cornio ahonld ktito alter reachiiio 
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oovr-dnug, sets fire to it, places it apon the hollow of the 
deceased’s stomach, aod performs on this lighted teatty 
the sacnfice of homatn. T^n follows a most extraordinary 
ceremony, which at the same time is certiunly a very dis- 
gusting one, the chief mourner placrng his bps successively 
to all the apertures of the deceased’s body, addressing to 
each a manlmm appropriate to it, hissing it, and droppmg 
on it a httle ghee. By this ceremony the body is supposed 
to be completely pnrmed. The obim mourner then places 
a small piece of gold money m the mouth, and everybody 
^sent m turn deposits in it a few grams of soaked noe. 
The near relatives then approach aim dqmve i^e corpse 
of all idle jewels with whicn it is adorned, and even of its 
shroud ; and then it is covered with small sphnters of wood 
which are spnnhied with fanehanaoia. The chief moumer 
walks round the funeral pyre thm times, and pours upon 
it some water that is allowed to trickle from an earthen 
vessel which he caixies on his shoulder, and which he after' 
wards hreato on the head of the deceased. 

This last act and that which follows formally constitute 
him the dmdl man’s henr !]^en a hghted tonm is brought 
to him. Before he takes it, however, it is onstomsiy for 
him to show his grief by nttming moumfol ones In diS' 
playing his gnef hie rolls imon the ground, strikes his bioMt 
fiercely with his hand, and makes the air resound with his 

ones. Ponowmg his exunple, all present also we^ bitterly, 

or pretend to do so, holdmg themselveB olasped one to 

* ' !nie offamig to deceased fathers at the miiha is the tv Aa 
Hindu lav of uinentaiice It fornisbea the principal evidence M km 
ship, on vhich the title to participate in the patnmony is fonndeo^M 
power of making villa being recognised in Mane, or any otber anwcnt^ 
tire code of Eindn Jurisprudence . The object oi snidi sradawM " 
tvD.foId, ns first, the xe-ombodying of the sonl of the deeessed m ^e 
kind of form after eremation of the corpse, or simriy tiie idem ot tu 
enbtile body which la to oonvey the sow away Seoondly, tto nn^ 
him from the legione of the atmosphere^ where he would have othemw 
to room for an mdefimte period among demone and evu 4P>nta w ■ 
particular heaven or region of Uiss There he is oventnsHy hau 
among the ebadea of &parM kinsmen. Uann, however, »»« ««» 
08 to the preoiae e%ot of the troMka He merely etatee that its 
fonnanoe by a son or the nearest male kmemon ii neoessw to uei^ 
a father from o kind of hell called Pvi, and that the spmts of the deponen 
(Pfins} feed on the o&red food.'— UomsB-Wnxuvs 
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another as a sign of grief. Then, taking hold of the torch, 
the chief mourner sets fire to the four comers of the pile. 
As soon as the flames have caught hold of it everybody 
retues, with the exception of the four Brahmins who have 
corned the corpse, and who must lemam on the spot until 
the whole pyre has been consumed. Meanwhile the heir 
goes to bathe himself without taking off his clotiies ; while 
soaked m this way, he sdeots a clear spot on the ground 
and causes nee and pulse to be cooked there m a new 
earthenware vessel, wmoh Im must keep carefully for the 
ten days followmg. Then directmg ms thoughts to the 
deceased, he pours a hbation of oil am wateir on the ground, 
strews ^rhlm grass over it, which he also spniikles with 
the same mixture of oil and water, and on this agam he 
places the nee and pulse after mouldmg them m the form 
of balls. A third hbation is then offered, tntaiirama are 
recited, and the bdls are thrown to the crows, which, as 
every one knows, are very common in India. ^Dib iffindns 
beheve these noisy and rapacious birds to be evil n^ts, 
m fact, devils under the form of crows. This ofitering, 
therefore, is mtended to render them kmdly disposm 
towards the dead man If they refuse to accept the food, 
which we are told sometimes happens, it is a very bad 
omen for him, and instead of bemg adxmtted mto the 
Abode of Bliss he will find himself, despite all the man' 
trams and purifying ceremonies, made captive m the Yama- 
loka, that is to say, m hell. 

After the corpse has been consumed, the four Brahmins 
who remamed near the pyre return to the place where the 
oth«r people present at the ceremonies have gathered 
toother Three tunes they walk round 1^ assembly, 
aihmg permistion to take tm baffi o/ Sts Oangea. Thaii 
they proceed to perform then: ablutions m order to purify 
themselves of the pollution of having earned a corpse. 
The chief mourner invites all present to take the him of 
the dead, the mntika-smiia, which is supposed to be on 
behalf of the deceased whose body has just been consumed 
by the flames. This bath, it is supposed, will refresh it 
after the fiery ordeal Then a few Bmali corns imd some 

‘ Th8*8 people alwaye meet on the bank o! a nvw or a tank— BSn. 
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betel-leaves are distnbatod among those present, and 
every one who has a ri^t to them is presented the 
doso^na, after vrhioh all retnxn to the door of the deceased’s 
house, though no person enters the house because it is still 
defiled. Einally, everybody washes his feet and retums 
to his own house. 

Nevertheless, for the heir another ceremony still remidiiB, 
which oonsists in filling a httle chatty with earth and 
sowmg nine kmds of gram, namely rice, barl^, gingelly 
seeds, and the five kinds of pulse. He waters them so 
that they may quickly sprout and be used for certam cete- 
momes which follow. A thmg of the vary highest import 
tance that ho must do tiiat day is to place m the habitation 
of the deceased a small vessel full of water, over which he 
hangs a thread tied at one end to the oeihng^. This thread 
IS mtended to serve as a ladder to the prana, that is to say, 
to the life-breath which animated the oody of the deceased, 
and which by this thread is enabled to d«cend and drmk 
the water during the ten days which follow. And m order 
that the prana may have something to eat as well as to 
dnnk, a ^dful of noe is placed eaw mommg by the side 
of the vessel. 

It is not until all these ceremonies and formalities have 
been accomplished that the people of tiie house are allowed 
to take any food. For they have neither eatoa nor dmnk 
anything smee the moment that the deceased gave iq> the 
ghost. All these practices and those which I will briefly 
detail m the following ohapter are most ngoronsly observed 
The omission of the most nunute of them would cause 
no less scandal than the omission of the more important 
Neveithdess poverty is allowed as an esmse for neglecting 
those which entul iarge expenditure. For instance, most 
Brahmins would be quite unable to make the dasa-dana, 
at ten gifts. 

It IS to be observed that these practices, howeversu]^ 
BtitioaB they may appear, clearly doaote that flie Hmub 
have preserved a most distmct idea of the immortMiy or 
the soul ; that they recognize the oorruption of hui^ 
nature and the necessity of resorting to means of punnea- 

* This is not done in some ports of South Jndio — Ea 
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tion' for fttiaWmg soul to enter the blessed stete and 
enjoy l^e nghts irbioh it has ioifeited through sin. And 
the prana, for instance, which is regarded by the Hindus 
Boznetiines as the soul and sometunes as the oxeatb of life, 
reminds us of the sptroeufum oitos of the Holy Scriptures, 
by 4^e aid of which the Creator gave life to the olay out of 
which he formed manhmd. 

CHAPTER XXX 

Hie Yenone Cetemoiuee obaerred alter Buiel in htmonr of the Dead. 

Hjnbtt mourning lasts one year, dutmg which a large 
number of oeremomes have to be observed, ^e prinoipd 
are as follow * — 

On the day after the funeral the ohief mourner, aooom- 
pamed ^ ms relatives and friends, goes to the place 
consecrated to the burning of the dead. There he recom- 
mences the ceremonies of the previous evening, without 
foigettmg the food for the crows, mid places on the ground 
the strip of (doth which has been tom from the pall. The 
Srahm^ present take ih& baA of the dead {mriluca~sncma), 
receive hetd, and depart. The heir, however, keeps back 
one of them, and gives him two measures rice, peas, 
and vegetable, wrapped in a new (doth, which he presents 
as well so that he may make a good meal and ro wcdl 
(dothed by proxy as it were for tbe deceased, m case the 
rice, the peas, the ml, and ike water which have aheady 
been ofieim for the latter may not be sufBoient to allay 
hiB hunger and quench his thn^, and so that he may not 
be witkont (dotkes to cover his nalrHHp niM ia the next 
world. 

On &e third day, the heir again summons his relateves 
and friends. He eieote a small ponded u a oomer of his 
courtyard, tmd has rice, seven sorts of vegetables, cakes, 
&o., (xxiiked there. When these viands have been prepared, 
he places them tm a olotk folded m four, and covers them 
all with another (doth. Then five small earthen pots ate 
brou^t filled witb pstudm-yana, as also a measure of rice, 
some peas, vegetables, sandalwood, akaihaiaa, three BmnD 
Reises of (dolk dyed y^ow, some fiour, a soiall stack two 
odldtB m length, some betel, some gin gnUy od, and ike t^ 
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A meal and a dotih aie again bestowed on a Bialimin by 
proi 7 as it were for the deceased ; and the day ends m 


for tea days tloiee httle stonesi as veU as the pot used 
for the cooking of the crows’ food. If by misfortone a 
sii^le one of these articles were lost, all the c^monies 
would have to be begun over agsdn. 

Rrom the fourth to tbe zunth d^ inohiBive, these foolish 
oetemomes are repeated daily. Tne objects are (1) to pre- 
vent the deceased suftenng from hunger, thust, and naked- 
ness ; (2) to enable him to divest hims Blf as quid^ as 
posdble of his hideous and ghastly carcase and to assume 
a beautiful form, so that, in a new birth, he may be neither 
deaf, nor bhnd, nor dumb, nor lame, nor af9io^ with any 
bodily infinmty. 

On the tenth day the chief mourner rises early to make his 
ablutions, construotB a httle pandal m his courtyard, causes 
nee, peas, and three sorts of vegetables to be cooked there, 
prepares the drink called panmanna, and some nee cakes 


prepares all the artudes indispensable for tte Baorifices and 
oSermgs which he is about to make. 

When all is ready, the wi^w of the deceased, after per- 
forming her ablntmns, pamts her eyelids widi antimray, 
her forehead with vermilion, her neck with sandalwood- 
paste, her arms and legs with saffron ; she then puts on her 
richest garments, bedecks herself with all her j’ewds, twines 
ted flowers in her hair, and hangs garlands of sweet-smelling 
flowers round her neck. The mamed women surround her, 
her by turns in thdr arms, and weep with her. 

The chief mourner, ^vided with all ms Baranfini ai para- 
ph^alia, and followed by his relatives and friends, as wdl 
m by the widow and her oompamons, returns once more to 
the huming-gtound, where all the preparatory ceremonies 
ate renewed just as those already desenhed. This fan»» he 
some e^ irith water, and ^teads three coats of 
the mud on the tiiree stones, accompanied by maniram 
aojurstioDB, sacrifices, ofienngs, &o. 

The women present then surround the widow 
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beatiDg tiheir heads and bteasts m measiued fama and 
MT^ing and sobbing as load as they can 
Ihe chief moomer mokes three little balls of boded me 
and peas, places them on the ground on datUha grass, poors 
a libation of od and irater, o&ts the little balls to ths 
deceased, and then throira them to the ctcms 
He pats back the three stones mto the earthen pot which 
has {uayed so important a part doling these ten days, 
carries them to the ed^ of the tank, prafbrms sant-ltcd^, 

E ots the jambnim on hu fing^, walks mto the water op to 
IS neck, toms to the east, and lookmg towards the son, 
says. — 

' Till now, these stones have represented the dead body ; 
may that dead body from this moment leave its hideous 
form and take that of the goda ! May it be tracuported mto 
Swarga to enjoy all its pleasures as long as the Ganges shall 
flow, as long as these stones shall last < ’ 

At these words he throws the pot and the stones mode it 
over ioB head mto the water. Q^n he performs his ahln* 
tions, returns to the bank, performs the eam-lalpa, and 
distributes the daaa-dana, ^en, with tiie penmsaion of 
the Brahmins, be and h» near relatives axe shaved , for 
dnrmg these ton days of moutning shaving is not alloved 
Finalfy, after numberless foolish cerexnomes, of which I 
have given only a short epitome, all repair to the edge of 
the tr^ There a heap ol erwth four fingers high is 
on which IB placed alit^ hall also of eoi^ which 
the name of the deceased Then the widow, surroonud 
her oompomons and showmg no sign of grief, divests her^ 
self of her Jewels and nob garments, wmes ofi the arbtoai 
pigments with which she had smear^ cufbrent parts of hw 
body, and Anally takes off the foi» whiidi she wears 
her neck This discarded ornament she places uses 
ball of earth which represents her deceased hwbauA 
uttering these words the while ; * I abandon all the y » 
prove to thee my love and my devotion' Then ensue nesn 
waalmgs and weepmgs on the part of her oompamons* 
’Diepurohtia appears on the scene at this moment to 
form the puniaha^oaeihana, that is, ths oonsootation w ooV 
water K Bs m^es oU the women who are partwapatog m 
* See Burt I, Chapter Xd 
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receives two j^ces of doth, a white blanket, and a chembu. 
Then they all take part in the repast prepared for them 
At its conclusion the heur pnts some rice and oil m a dish, 
and moulds four balls, whch he places on the mound after 
performing the necessary formalities One ot these balls 
IB mtended for the deceased, a second for the deceased’s 
father, a third for his grandfather, and the last for his great- 
grandfather. Takmg the deceased’s ball, he says — 

’ Till now thou hast preserved the hideous abearance of 
a corpse from this moment thou dialt dothe thyself m the 
divme form of thy ancestors ; diou shalt inhabit with them 
the ‘piin-Jaka (abode of the ancestors) and there enjoy every 
sort of happmesB ’ 

He then dmdes this ball mto three portions n-nd tniyaH 
one portion with each of the remaimng tihree baHs 
Xn the same way he tears the little strip of doth which 
represents the triple cord of the deceased mto three peoes 
and puts one on each ball. To all of tiiese he ma^ offer- 
mgs and libationB After this, comes a further distnbutoon 
of dasordana. Emally, the balls and offermga axe thrown 
to the cattle 

When all thia long and monotonons ceremony is ended, 
the chief mourner anomts his head with oil, tai^ a bath, 
and returns home well covered up in a doth. He embraces 
hiB rdabves and fnends, addressing wards of consolation 
to each in turn He paints his forehead with sandalwood- 
paste wd aksluUaa, resnmes his turban «.ud ordinary dothes, 
and distributes presents according to bis means 
The jwtrohite dso recites a great many mantrams, and 

a les all the cohigis of the honse with holy water, by 
means it is purified, together with all those who 
uiliabitit» 

On the thurteenth day the hem performs Tumam in the 
owostomed manner m honour of die nme planets. 

A ceremony somethmg like that of the twelfth day takes 
place on the twenty-seventh; but only three Brahmins 
take part m this, representing respeotivdy the deceased, 


Tlw 8aa» kmd of ceremony took pUw amongst ttw Eomans <m the 

rSv tv,. *’****** /"wWi Ab may ha»» bew observed, tide u 

BTO ua only of resemblanoe between the fonsial oeremonua ot 
we Bomane and those ol the Xbndiu.— mnoB 
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Mduniag }Q t&e Sndra caste lasts oi^ thiee days The 
thhrd day is called the day of milk offering. To oexfoim 
this cesemony the chief monmer providn himsw irith 
thxee young cocoanuts, four eocoanut btaaches, a measure 
of rav rice, some boded rice, herbs, fruits, Sm. He fills an 
earthen pot vitb milk, places it in a new baahet^ and 
aoooimoaDied by the lelatives and friends of the &mdy, 

S tecewd by conc&<playecs, goes to tiie place where the 
ody of the deceased was bamt On his arrival he dtaua 
some water in an earthen pot and epiihkles it over the 
ashes on the pyre Above this he erects a small pandid, 
covered with palm leaves and supported by four pillms, 
the mterior of which he drapes with a piece of doth He 
collects the bones which Imve escaped^ the fiames, puts 
the largest one on a flat cake made of dried cow*dnng, and 
gathers im the rest in a heap. He calls the deceas^ by 
name ana pours mdk over the bones Dunne this bbation 
the condh-playetu make the air resound wi& then Ingn* 


brions noise 

The chief mourner then pfles up the ashes over the 
bones At the side he places half a oocoanut, and on the 
top pieces of another cocoannt which he breaks, ^nnH^ 
the mdk over this pyranud of ashes He j^aces a thro 
cocoannt dose by on a plantain leaf and mvokes Hsris- 
dhandra^ , . . 

finally, he kneads the rice and other eatables whidi w 
has brought with him into a round mass and throws tte 
whole to the crows, calling meanwhde upon the name of 
the deceased _ . 

Then the rdadves and frimids come in tom to emtaace 
the chief mourner, holding in their arms and wboti^ 
with him. He takes the large bone which was P*®®" ^ 
reserve ; and all the mourners, to the doleful not« 
conc^s, go and throw this hone into the 
tank. A^ bathing, accompany the 
fais house. There with much ceremony they ^ « 
turban on his bead, and each hastens to 
x^Bst prepared for the occasion. Thns ends the 


ceremony. 

> One of the Unga of who wu 

troth.— £i> 
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Wealtli^ Sndias do not stop here. They proceed on the 
thirtieth day to a new ceremony, on which occasion they 
striTB to nval the Srahmins m magnificence. And the 
BraiuninB, since they enjoy aU tiie honour and profit of the 
feast, take care not to show any jealousy. 

Tbe funeral ceremomes of the Sudw vary much in 
different districts. In some places Emdus of this caste 
bury their dead instead of burning them. In other places 
they throw the bo^ into the river, deliberately feignmg 
the nver to be the Ganges. This kind of bniisl, the most 
expeditious and least oos% of any, is common enoi^h 
among the sects of Siva ana the poorer classes of Sudras. 

The solemn occaaon when man shuffles off his mortal 
coil naturally oSoca a^le matta for ^onlation to the 
imumative Emdus. l£ey attribute to the moon a sort 
of Kidiao composed of ti^ty*8even constellstions, each 
of which presides at one of the twenty-seven days of its 
p^odical course. The last five axe all more or less fatal. 
Woe to the relatives of him who dies in the period when 
the moon txavels throng tirem 1 The body of we deceased, 
in this case, cannot be removed from the house either by 
the door ox the window. It is absolutely necessary to 
make an r^emng through the wall for this purpose. And 
this is not all. To escape the unfortunate accidents which 
would inevitably follow such an untimely death, the most 
prudent course is to abandon the house for ox months, or 
at least three months, according to the degree of the mabgn 
influence of the constellation which was in the ascendant 
ontheday of death At the end of this time thq^ remove 
the bushes with which thty stuffed up the front door of the 
ill-fated house where the death occurred. remotest 
corners of the building ate carefully purified, a purification 
which can be completed only by Ibe intervention of a 
purefttto, who has to be called in, and of course paid for. 
Fmally, a meal must be given to ti« Brabmms and presents 
must be made to them ; after that the occupants will have 
nothing else to fear. 

A death happening on Saturday entails almost equally 
serious inconveniences. It is a hundred to one in that 

' Konadaya U b eostosiaty dmjty to dint up the room in vluch 
a man diea.— Es. 
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case that oaoihei member of the same bonsehold irill die 
before the year is oot^. The only vay to stave it off la to 
sacrifice a living animal, such os a lam, a he-goat, a fovd, 
&c , as a bnmt ofiEenng. 

Thna snperstition fouovs the Hmdn even to tiie last 
days of his eastence. We have already seen what silly 
fancies assail him from his cradle The child bom under 
an Tinlac&y star is not tmly himself destined, aocotdmg to 
common heh^, to all sorts of tmnbles and aomdents danng 
&e contbe of hia life, but he btmgs bad Inok to those with 
whom he is umted the ties of blood ; and it is not 
tmoommon to see parents, convinced of the truth of these 
so-called malim infiuences, quietly abandonmg on a high- 
road innocent oahes who happened to he bom on a certain 
day which tbe prognosticationB of the professional astro- 
loger have signmea to be tmluciky, or ^ handing them 
over to any one who is bold enough to run the nak of 
assuming oharge of such an ill-omened burden^ There 
are even unnatural parents of this hmd who go the length 
of emelly stranghng or drowning these tiny viotuna of 
moat stupid and at the same tame moat ateomons super- 
stition*. 


CHAPTEE XXXI 

The Third Condifaon of Bnbnuiu, vir Fowqirwflia, or Dirdbr b 
Joa^— The Beepeot pwd to FaiwportSw— OmjjotiiMe m w 
their Ongin — CoEnwsuan hetween tnem end the Wiee Jbn oI 
Greece and other ChdoBophers —The Bnles of the Fiwywwo* 
Their Bennnciation of toe World and PleMure* of the Sences 
T3ieir Moral Virtnee 

The thud condition of Brahmins » that of Fo«*2»ww»®» 
that IB to say, dw^er in liie Jun^ I douW if there are 
any of &em left m the oonnt^ watered the Inw and 
the Ganges, where this sect of philoaophera certamiy 

‘ It M also hdiered that a death on a Thursday entails two other 
deaths m the same family —Ed. 

• Nowadays this fa not praobsed —E d. 

» 0am of afaate^e WWW b r^t ^ 



tried in the aonrte and pnnfah^ mb all the ngonr not 

has had tilie good effect of d inunwhin g the ow, “ 
tooted it ont altogether — iDvBoa 
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flonrished at one fame in great numbers The sect has 
entoely disappeared from the Peninsula of India^. In 
anaent tunes the desue <rf sanotifymg themselves m 
solitude mid of reaching a higher degree of ^intual petfe^ 
tion mduced numerous Brahmins to abandon their resi- 
dence m tovns and then mteroourse \nth mankind, and 
to go and live m the jun^e with their wives, whom &ey 
persuaded to follow them. They were favourably received 
^ ^ose who had onmaQy conceived this praiseworthy 
resolution, and ficom them they learned the mes of their 
IhEe of sedusion These philosophers brou^t much dis- 
kuction to the Brabnun caste ; and it even seems likely 
that the Brahmin caste owed its on^ to them They are 
stdl revered as the first teachers of we human race and the 
first lawgivers of their country. 

There can be no doubt that it was the fame of these 
Vanapnutha Brahmins that exdted so hvely a ouxiositiy in 
Alexander the Great. They were in fact none other wan 
those Braohmanes and Gymnosophists whose onstoms, 

* It IS indeed wholly improbable that all Brahmins conformed to this 
rale, hot the second vene of the eixth book of the Laws of Mann pte- 
scnbes that when the &ther of a family perceives his hsu to be turning 
grey, or as soon as his first grandchild is bom, and after he has paid hia 
tbiw debta he IS to rebie to a forest, and there to praotise austerities 
as a hermit — 

HaTine token up his sacred fire (agmhalram) and all the domesbo 
utensda for makme oldatione to i^ and having gwe forth from the town 
to the forest, let him dwell there with all ms organs of sense well re* 
BhRuned. 

With maiqr kmds of pnre food let him perform the five maha-fogtia* 
or ‘ devotional ntes ' 

Let him also offer the wutanila oblatioiis with the (three sacred) fires 
aoooidmg to rale 

Let hm roll backwards and fortrards on the ground, or stand all day 
on tiptoe (prapudaih) ; let him move abont by alternately standing up 
and siUmg down, gome to the waters to bathe at the three gavanu 
(snnnsc^ sunset, and midday) 

Ijet )am practise the rales of the lunar penance 

In the h& weather let him be a panella topus 

Let him offSr libations ffarpaytt) to the go^ and jPifns, peifotming 
ablutions at the three tavarm 

Having consigned the three sacred fires (mitunon) to faiB own person 
(Iw iwallowmg the ashes) acoording to prescribed rues, let loin xemBin 
witbont fire, withont hamtatum, feedmg on roots and frmts, pmotising 
tile vow of a iniifii (i o. the mafitm-orato of perpetnal silence) *— Ho 
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dootxines, and leanung have been desonbed by several 
ancient histontuiB. 

Mention is often made of these hermit Brahmins in the 
ancient boohs of India. They are tiiere represented as 
livmg m sohtaiy cells, entirely oat off from all mteroourse 
with mai^md and from all we distractions of social life, 
and devotmg their whole tune to spiritual observances 

The most famons and ancient of all were the seven great 
Pemtente whom I have already several tunes mentioned 
Their successors, too, continued to enjoy the hwhest 
renown, ^ngs paid them honours which reached the 
pomt of worship, and attached the greatest value to then 
benedictions Princes trembled at the mere idea of m- 
ontrmg their wrath, convinced that then curse would 
entail di^ul consequences This is how the author of 
the Padnuirpurcma descnbes the reception of some rono- 
prasQiae by tihe great King of Dibpa — 

‘Filled with unutterable ]oy and respect, he bowed 
himself to the ground before them Then makmg them 
sit down, he washed their feet, drank some of the water 
that he used for that puroose, and poured the rest over his 
head. Joimne his two hands together and pntlang them 


on seemg yon can only be tte reward of the good works 
which 1 must have done m previous existences , at the 
ri^t of your sacred feet, which are venly lotus flOTpera, 
I possess all that heart can desire ; my body is perfewy 
pure, now that I have had the honour of seemg you. xw 
are the gods whom I worship ; I know no other gods Imt 

yon. I am henceforth as pure as the water of the Ga^s. 

It IB not suxpnsmg that kings humbled themselves in 
the presence of these sages, seemg that the grrot gods 
themselveB ptud respect to them, and considered tnei^ 
sdves honoured by their visits. Indeed there is no 
of distmction and respect which the gods did not hes^ 
upon the Vana^grtuiluu, who, on them part, toatea we 
gods with scant courtesy and very often wito 
For example, one Vanofrasihti, who visited the 
-anal Hindu divimties m turn, began by giving cam 
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lean their character by then behavionr. In fact, these 
pemtenta were wont to assume a kmd of snperionty over 
the gods, and punished them seTOrely when they found 
them to blame The evil deeds, and especially the lasm- 
Tionsness, of Brahma, Siva, and DBvmima, brought upon 
^em the curses of many pemtenta. 

The mythologies whiou xdate these adventures, however 
absurd they may be, at any rate prove m what hi^ estima- 
tion ^ese hermits were held, and how anment is then 
origin. On this last point I wish to add certain considera- 
tions to those w^<di I have already mentioned, and will 
then leave the subject to my reader’s own judgement. 

I start ^m with the very probable h^othesis that in 
the seven Hmdu Pemtents who escaped the catastrophe of 
the Flood, are to be recognized the seven sons of Japheth, 
some of whom at the tune of the dispersion of mMilnnii 
must have come by way of Tartary and established them- 
selves in India, berammg the first founders of Brahminism 
and the lawgivers of the famihes whose descendants peopled 
this portion of the ^obe As is the case with all ancient 
oivili^ nations, tune wrought changes in the laws which 
th^ instituted, regulatme reigns worship, morality, and 
the mamtenance of social order, indeed, in all the wise 
measures which thw took to preserve the weQ-being of 
theur fellow-men ^uis is the common fate of aU institu- 
tions which do not bear the impress of God. They either 
collapse altogether or become disfigoied under the ever- 
repeated attaoks of prejudice, passion, and, above all, 
personal mterest. The simple out wise maTima of the 
nist Hmdu lawgivers soon degenerated mto an ahstraot 
and subtle syst^ of metaphysicB, quite beyond the com- 
prehension m all but a few ad^ts; and these latter, 
moved by a common ambition to lord it over therr fellows, 
mdnally farmed an ezdnsive oommumfy isolated from 
the rest of the nation. The privacy of their life, theur 
frugality, then: contempt of nohes, the purity of 
morals, could not fail to gam for these earliest Brahmina 
the respect and veneration of the common peimle. 

There can be no doubt that philosophy fifonrished in 
India before it had been so much as thought of in Greece. 
Of what account, m truth, was the leonung of Greece, of 
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what aoooant her system of pohly, xmtil Pytha^ras, 
Lycuigus, and other famous Greek tcavellera, by 

the desire of educating themsdves, studied the mannen and 
customs of Asiatic peoples, and bonrowed, from the H^Tll^llH 
esjMoiaUy, many precepts and doctnnes ^ 

Dnt though the philosophy of t^e Cheeks was of later 
orjgm than that of £be VamiirasOtaa, it soon snipassed the 
latter in the dearness of its pmunples and the soundness of 
its morality. Under the guidanoe of the Greek philosmheni 
an immense impulse was given to the oulttvation of leom- 
mg , end the most profound and Inminous mvastigationB 
were made regaidmg the nature of the Deity, unfel the rads 
of paganism were worn of all the fdse ^ory winch had 
hitherto surrounded them The Vimafra^haa had already, 
it 18 true, made great progress m this direction , but ynld' 
mg to the impulses of an unbridled imagination, they soon 
broied their philosophy beneath a heap of false ideas and 
vam imagmmgs wilh regard to the means of purifying tbs 
soul and to tlm spintual aide of life generallv. The ridion- 
lous ptmciples wmoh they enunciated ended by beoonung, 
m thmr eyes, divmely sanctioned ohhgafoous; and from 
that tune fonraid the wisest Hindus really became the 
most foolish. 

This chimera of soul-pnnfioation which th^ pursued, so 
to speak, besrond the ran^ of their own reasonim powers, 
led them fr^ error to error, from pitfall to pitfeU, unbl 
they likewise dragged down witii them the people whose 
oraoles they were. 

The qiiestton arisee, was there ever any connexion 
between the Hmdn Gynmosophists and Zoroaster, or the 
Ma^ of Peraa 1 All that 1 can say m answnr to tiw 
question is that, though some resemblances may be traced 
between the Ghebres, or descendants of the anment Ferman 
flre-worshippera, and the Hindus m the worship which they 
both render to tins element to the sun, their religious 
docttmes and oustoms are m every other respect entirely 
difierent. Indeed, so far as I can see, the Hindu i^^us 
and political system is evi generis m its very foundaBons, 
and contams special oharootenstics of winch no trace can 
be found m that of any other nation. 

Only nunute examination con bung to light oertam 
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featnies of xesembltouse between the moral and idi^oos 
jOTnmplBB professed by Hindns and those of other ancient 
sdiools of philoBophy in o^er coontnes. Several of the 
Brahminioal roles of condnot oorreqtond dosely with those 
followed by Zeno and the Stoics; their plan of m a lnn e 
their pt^s learn everything by heart resembles that <n 
the ]>nu^ ; their taste for a solita^ life, like that of the 
Fafloprastito, is also shared W the Beehabites, the Thei^ 
peotira, the GMdren of tiie Imphet, the Magi of Penaa, 
the Essenes di Egypt. But what aigoments can be drawn 
from th^ feeble analoaes to diqoove the antiqniiy and 
otigmaliW of Hindu phuosophy ? And posably it was the 
Himus that fumished the original models, while the others 
01^ imitated them. 

^e life of a Vamprasfha was founded on the rimrous 
observance of certain established roles to whiidt he boond 
himself on inHaation. Here are some of the piiiunpal, as 
found in Hindu books, togethw with a few iraiaxks of my 
own on each . — 

L * The Vamprai^ most renounce the aomety of other 
men, even of his own caste, and most take up his abode in 
the jui^e far &om towns and all habitations.’ 

He did not> however, renounce the wodd so entirely but 
that he was permitted to appear m it from time to time ; 
and of this there are several instances in Hindu works. 
Besides, after he had passed tiuriy-seven years m sohtude, 
the penitent mi^t resume his place m socdety wi&ont 
losmg any of the consideration imoh belonged to him as 
a Vanaprastha 

n. ’He most take Ms wife witii him, who will subject 
herself to the same rule of life as himsdf .’ 

It is by this rule e^edaily that tiie FoTK^nnsfha is 
diafangaisned from tiie Sannyaai, who is obliged to live in 
oehba^ and renounce ins wild, if he is already 
But thon^ complete oontmence is not enjoined on the 
Vana^m^m, he is dneeted to use the privileges <d nni.rriam» 
with thegreatest moderation. 

'HI. * He must live only in hots coveted with leaves, 
mote oomft»:tahle dwQlImg>placeB being forbidi^ to 
those who profess to renounce the world and all its 
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I may remark that houses thatched mth pidmyta or 
cocoanut leaves are very common in India 
IV *Ho must not vear cotton cloths; he must only 
wear materials made of vegetable fibres ’ 

This latter kind of dotii is not uncommon in Northern 
India. It IB as soft os silk to the touch, and has the advsn- 
taro, inestimable for a Hindu, of not bemg, like cotton, 
liiuble to pollution. 

V. ‘ Ho must observe mth the most scrupulous accuracy 
the rules prescribed for Brahmins, especially tiiose r egarding 
ablutions and the prayers accompanying Imem, whiw must 
be Mrformed three times a day ' 

\U. ' Bio must pay the greatest attention to the choice 
of his food. His usual diet should be the plants and fruits 
which grow wild in the jungle. He must abstain from all 
those whoso root or stem grows in the fona of a bulb ’ 

I have already remarked that the Brahmins of the present 
day retam this rule of diet. 

tUI ' Meditation and the contemplation of Parabiahms 
must occupy all his leisure. He must stnve by this means 
attain to umon with the Supremo Deity.' 

I will detail elsewhere the dmerent stops by which this 
umon IS achioved 

VJUl. * Soonfico, and above all that of the yagnam, dionld 
be reckoned one of the principal rdigious exercises.' 

It will be seen in the foUowmg wapter of what this 
famous yagnam sacnfico consists. 

The acquisition of knowledge was another of the principal 
occupations of these hermits. Theology, metaphysics, and 
astronomy were what they oultivated by choice Many of 
them devoted themselves to the vam study of astrolc^ ; 
and it IS to them that the ’RTindtiH ate mdebted for the 
majority of their books of magic, from which magunaas 
oven at the present day learn the tnois which cause them 
to be so much m request. 

According to these VanapratUia philosophers, thrw 
pimcipal desires are innate m man, viz. land, gold, and 
women ; or, in other words, ambition, wealth, and Inxi^ » 
By the d^re of land, they understood ancestral estates 
* These three greet desires ere expressed by the words hh^wmehaWi 
Brita-wneftana, tthrw^nattehawi — Dubois 
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and tibe landed ptopettiea that a man can acquire in the 
course of his life, the possession of a whole kmMom not 
excepted. They had so completely severed themselves 
from the temp<^ blessings of tins world, and had showed 
themselves so entirely dismterested, that their ediortations 
and example sometimes induced even kings to leave l^eir 
donumons in contempt for the pomp and mroumstance by 
which they were surrounded, and to join with &em in 
les^g an asoetio life m the jungle. Smdu books mention 
vdth approbation several cases oltbis sort. These anchonte 
prmces sometimes outdid the Vanaprat^uu themselves in 
fervour and austerity ; and the latter, far from showing 
themselves jealous, as a reward for such great zeal granted 
the j^nnoes the signal favour of allowmg Uiem to become 
pemtent Brahmins, thus enrolhng them in their own 
caste. 

By the desire cf gelid the Vanapra^hiu understood not 
this metal alone, out also all the honours and luxuries of 
Me wMch can bo procured with money, suoh as lucrative 
employment, valuable household goow, fine houses, rich 
apparm, d^ly fare, &o. They diqilayed a complete aver> 
sum from all these false blessings, Time furniture of th^ 
huts was confined to a few brass and earthenware vessels. 
They oonsideted themselves passing noh when they possessed 
a few oowB^ to furnish the milk wMoh formed their chief 
diet ; and it was the ^t of one of these animals that 
pleased them most. Hmdu books relate es^ravag^ant 
stones about the cows of these ascetics. For instance, 
one M them furnished not only the milk but all the victuals 
neoessare for an entire army*. A nei^bonring 
heard of this wonderful boMt, and conceived the plan of 
oairyuffi her off by force from tiie Vanapnu(ka, who had 
Reived her from the gods ra a reward for his groat piety ; 
but the cow, as brave as she was fruitful, obargedM^e prince’s 
army and completely routed it ! 

As these d^ot^ hved very frugally, their expenditure 
was but small. The ofEenngs brou^t to them by their 
numerous admhers were not onfy sufiScient to keep tbAni 
m food, but also placed them in a position to make 

‘ This u the oow Kamaihem uenhoned in s prenont ohapter.— Es, 
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to the WOT, and to entortam other devotees xrho visited 
them, ^oy ate only odo meal a day. 3he ose of m* 
to33catiag liquors traa stnotly forbidden, thouje^ this 
dopnvatioji troubled them but httle. Aeonstoaied from 
mfanoy to look on anoh beverages tnth hatror, they re- 
garded dronkenness as the most degrading of vices. 

By the desire of teamen the Vanapraslhaa understood all 
the sensual pleasures nhioh are not tendered lanfol by the 
sacred bonds of marriage ; and oven m the exercise of tin 
privileges of matned hfe they vreie onioined to exercise 
■extreme moderation. Thus &oy preserved the taaditios 
of those divme words which wore spolwn to our first anoes- 
toxs, ‘ Bioiease, and multiply, and cover the earth.' They 
teaogmzed no other end or object in the umon of the sens 
than the propagation of the human s^ies, and b^ond 
this saw nothing but intemperance and formcation More* 
over they wore persuaded that a man could not acquire 
xnsdom, aud the happmoss which results firom it, except 
by subduing the passions, and espemaUy the one which 
holds the greatest swi^ over manmud and has the most 
enervating edeots on the mental faculties. They heheved 
that a smgle act of incontinence was sufficient to desteoy 
the virtue of many years passed in the most austere penance 
Emdu books relate umumerable examples of the jimso- 
worthy and unceasing efforts which they made to ondle 
the lust of the flesh. But by one of those eontnidiotions 
which abound in &ndu books, side by side with the account 
of the punishments inflicted on a hermit for bis losbihly to 
conquer his sensual passions, wo find, related with exj^s- 
sions of enthusiasm end admiration, the feats of debauraety 
ascribed to some of thev futtnia— ^ts that lasted without 
mtemiption for thousands of yoars ; end (butlesqne id» I) 
it IB to their pious asceticism wiat they are said to owe tnis 
unquenchable vinhly. _ . . _ __ 

Be all this as it may, if the moral vittaes of the "cm- 
prasthas were neither nor lastmg, seeing that they 
Wed, not on humility, but on ostentotaons ^e, 
neverthdess admit that* whatever motives mfluencea tn^ 
they at any rate were not inferior to the anoiMt P™ 
sophers of Greece. Iliey practised hospitality wd ^ 
it W others. The founder of ^eir sect directed them to 
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look out of doots before eveiy meal to see if there was 
anybody near who was hungry ; and it was their duty to 
mvite such a person to eat with them, whether he was 
a friend or an enemy. It was a sablime and admirable 
precept , but I will nut oommit myself to assert that it 
was stnotly observed in practice. Th^ were^ above all 
enjomed to restrain their anger, and greatly prided them- 
selves on thw patience and moderation under the insulto 
to which they were sometimes esposed. Nevertheless, in 
spite of such admirable philosophy, it seems oertam that it 
took very httle to rouse thmr ^leen. A wholesome dread 
of provokmg their resentment vms generally felt ; for ih^ 
were on such occasions unsparmg with their curses, wbiol^ 
as we know, luul temble consequences. 

Justice, humamty, honesty, compassion, disinterested- 
ness, in fact all the virtues, were recognized by them; 
and tii^ taught them to otl^ by precept and ezunple. 
Hence it is ^t the Hmdus profess, at least in theory, 
almost the same ptmciples of morahty as ourselves ; and 
if they do not practise idU the obhgations which one man 
owes to another in mvilized soidety, it is not because they 
are ignorant of them. 

CHAPTER XXXn 

SaotiEees of tb« Vanapntlha BtshausB — Soetifioe of the Tmpam — 
The Leaser Yognam —The Greeter Yagmm — ^e Gisate, hnumiM i 
of the yaju^roMat 

Thb most common sacrifice among the VanaprasOiaa was 
that of honum Tbsj performed it, as I have already 
men'doned, by kindling a fixe, throwing into it some gra-ma 
of rice soaked in ^ee, and reoit^ mantram. Eire seems 
to have been the object wonhipped, and it was offered 
sometimes speoudly to the sun, sometimes to all ^e planets. 
These hermits also offered other daily sat^ces to tw gods, 
oonsistmg of simple products of nature, such as fiowers, 
mcense, nee, veg^bles, and fonts. Their whole tune was 
occupied in such saonfices, repeated several times every 
day, in ablutions, and in meditation on tiie perfections of 
Farabrahma. Though it is certain tiiat saonfioes of blood 
have been common in Lidia from tiie remotest ages, we 
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have DO evidence that the Brahmina ever parlacipated in 
them ID the charaoter of saonfioers. Snch nmotions were 
idways entrusted to people of other oastes; and even 
Bsjahs did not disdam to perform them In the present 
day, the Brabmms do not officiate in temples trhere it u 
the custom to socnfioe living victims 
There was only one occasion on which the VoRapraMat 
could, without scruple, depnve a hvmg creature of east* 
enoe; it was when they made the mmous samifice of 
yagnom, which is still held m great honour among modem 
Brahmins A ram is the victim usually offered * out such 
IB the horror with which they regard the shedding of blood, 
tiiat they either beat the animal to death or strangle it, 
instead of slaughtering it^. Latter-day Brahmins, how- 
ever, are not all agreed about the lawfulness of this saonfioc 
The Vsishnavas regard it as an abominable practice, m 
which they obstmately refuse to participate They mam- 
tam that it is an innovation of mnoh mote recent date than 
them ancient idigions laws, and that it is oontraiy to the 
most sacred and mviolahle role which forbids murder under 
any form and for any reason whatever. This dootnne of 
the Vaishnavas is one of tiie chief reasons why tiiey are 
accused of here^ by other Brahmins ^ 

The sacrifice at yagnoan is, m the opinion of its advocato, 
the most mentonous sacrifice of any*. It is considorra 
extremedy acceptable to the gods ; and the person who 


* This operation u nnially perfomed by men of tte potter certo.— 

* Kevortheleia the eaenfioe of yognam fa performed by the VodaliAit* 
omoagthcVishaavitce in Southern India —E d 

* Tm induin Mtnw, the leading native nenapaper of (falwMo, qww 
leeontiy (1800) remarked . * What are the Umdua doing to auli^e 
the rigour of tho water famine and the cholera epidemic T How many 
of them hare even recollected the in)nnctione of the Veda*, ao lar ai 
tho yagntu are eoncomed t A yagna on a latgo Mle, which noijn^ 
mcana the feeding of tho eacted fos with ghee, and the bnrnmfi of ln«n*c. 
but also the feeding of tho poor in large numbera 

together, wiJI coat a hundred thouannd rupeea or mm » we 
are to be reficd on, euoh a yagna does good alwnya both to 
and the ruled. Vcdio yog/uulore not been perform^ in lnd» tor 
and mane a year la there no true Hindu among the miuiona 
who would come forward and eupp^ no m j. _j,- muid 

not among tho Mahainjahe and Bajahe of the ‘S’! ^ •^En 

be found ready and willing to hear the expenae of inch n yog 
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offers it, or causes it to be offered, may count on abundant 
temporid blessings and on the entire remission of the sms 
whiw he hw committed for a hundred generations. Nothmg 
less than such advantages was necessary to detexmme the 
Brahmins to overcome tiie horror with which the destruc- 
tion of a hving creature inspired them Furthermore, 
Brahmins possess the exclusive pnvilege of performing 
this sacnfice Other castes may not even be present at 
it, though by a special grace they are authorized to provide 
the means of canymg it out Ihe expenses that it necessi- 
tates are very considerable, for crowed of Brahmins attend 
the solemmty, and each one must receive a present from 
the person who offers the yagmm — a circumstance which 
Buggkts that It IB not so much devotion as interest that 
ta^ them there However, this sacrifice is rarely offered, 
few pet^le being able or willmg to bear the great cost which 
it entads The following are the prmoipal ceremomes which 
are observed — 

The person who is going to preside at the yagnam an- 
nounces the day fixed iat the sacrifice throu^out the 
whole distnct, mvites all Brahmins to attod. It is 
necessary that Brahmins of each of the four Vedas should 
be present , if a r^resentative of each of these classes 
does not appear, the solenmiiy must be put ofi Neither 
Sndras, whatever their rank may be, nor Brahmins who 
ate in&m or diseased, or blmd or lame, &c , nor Brahmins 
who ate widowers, may be present at it 

A ram is chosen after undergomg the most mmute 
inqieotion It must be perfectly white, about three years 
of age, m good condition and well pre^ortaoned m every 
respect 1 A purohiia proclaims the favourable mo mAnt 
when the ceremony can begm, and the assembled Brah- 
mins, who sometunes numlmr over two thousand, hasten 
to the appomted spot A hole is first dug ; and alter the 
hrnmm and other ordinary preliminaries, a large fire is 
hghted and is kept burning by lop (d wood out from the 
sacred trees aswatta, dim, Kham, jmram, and by a great 
qnantily of daiiha grass The whole is drenched with 
ghee, which causes the flames to nse to a great timglit. Xa 

' Tfau b mooiteot, inaamuoh aa the 'notun mast be jpetfeoQj' block 
It M lunally pneentra by the goatherds os a free gift —Ed. 
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the meanwhile the purahtta xecnteB foantram in a lend 
voice, Bcraps of which axe loudly repeated by the spec- 
tatois The ram is then bron^ into the midst of the 
assembly, rubbed with oil, put m a bath, and then stamed 
with akahaka. The body and homs ate garlmided with 
flowets, and cords made of darVha grass are tied, or rather 
tightly bound, round the animal All the time tiie puro- 
Alia 18 Ideating matUrama, the suwosed object of which 
is to kiU the victim This obviously inadequate proceed- 
ing, however, is svqiplemented by closme the nostrils, ears, 
and mouth of the while the Brahmins present deal 

heavy blows on the beast, and finally one of th^ sufibcates 
it by pressing his knee on its tbroati The purohita and his 
attmoants meanwhile repeat mantroma in a loud voice, 
and these are supposed to ensure a quick and painless 
death for the viotim. It would be a very mau^icious 
omen if the ram uttered the sli^test cry while it was 
enduring these tortures 

As soon u the ammal is dead, the Brahmin who presides 
at the ceremony outs open tiie stomach and tears out the 
entrails along witii the fat These he holds snipendod 
over the fire, the fat dropping mto it as it metts. At the 
same time liquefied butter is poured over the fire as a 


libation. 

The viotim is skumed and hacked in pieces, which are 
then fried in butter. A portion is thrown into tto fire as 
an oblation, while the rest is divided between the Brahmin 
who has presided at the sacnfioe and the person who beM 
^e expense of it. These m their turn distobute thw 
portions to the Brahmins present, who scramble wilmy Icr 
the scraps and devour them as somethmg sacred and a^ 
pioions. This is particularly remarkable, beoauw it is the 
only occasion on whidi the Brahmins may, witbmit eo®^ 
nutting tin, eat of that whitii has had ufe or the germ 

***Th^ then offer to the fire, as juivediya, boded and raw 
nee, the latter buited and well washeA 

All these ceremonies and a great number of otwre | 
over, betel, which has previously been placed all round the 

» If the vietam nttere any eonnd at »» * ** 

Brehmm who offcTB the jfosrnamwaBgrBdiially become extinet Eo 
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6ie, is distnbated to the Biafamms. Emally, the p^on 
who has home the expense of the sacrifice makes g^, in 
num^ and clothes, to all present, according to the rank 
and di gnit y of each , a cosuy mni^cenoe, considenng the 
mnltitnde of those who take part m the ceremony. 

The Brahmin who has presided at the yagnam is hence- 
forth considered an important personage. He has acquired, 
for instance, the right of keeping up a perpetual &e m his 
house. If tbs fire, oy some accident, were to De extinguished, 
he would he forced to rekindle it, not with light procured 
from a flmt, hut with that produced hy rahhmg tro pieces 
of dry wood tocher. When a Brahmin honoured in this 
way dies, his ^eral pile must he lighted with this fire. 
After that the fire is afiowed to die out of itself. 

I have never been able to discover whether this saonfioe 
has any pacticular divimty for its object It would aroear, 
however, that the Bndumn who offers it is free to demcate 
it to any god that he chooses, provided the deity he one of 
the first rank Be this as it m^, the fire of me yagnam 
bears the name of agni-xmara, which means the goi cfjire, 
as if it were offered to this element alone. 

Hindu hooks testify that this sacnfiee was much more 
frequent in the tune of the old VanaprasOias ; hut then it 
was performed m a much simpler manner, and was not 
accompanied with the fooli^ ostentation Ihat was after- 
wards assooiated with it. 

Yet, after all, this sacnfiee is a mere nothing compared 
with the grand yagnam, the enormous cost of which has 
now caused it to fall mto disuse Trustworthy persons 
have assuied me, however, that at the begmnmg of the 
last centuiy the Kmg of Amber (Jeypore), m Upper Indiai, 
had it performed with the utmo^ magnifioence. The gift 
which he made to his high pnest alone is said to have cost 
a lakh of rupees, while the Brahmins who attended it, to 
the number of several thousands, all received presents pro- 
portionate to ih^ rank^. 

The mythical stories of the Hmdus make frequent 
mention m this splendid sacrifice, and the blessmgs which 
it procured for those who caused it to he pmformed. The 

' Tagnaa laonfieet on n sm^ler Male aie peifonned nomdsys in 
Boothoni — -So 
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gods themsGlTcs, and also the giants, doting the wars 
o'hioh they waged against each other, seldom faded to 
perform this religious ceremony, of which one of the least 
rcmorlcable results was to procure a certam victoiy over 
the enemy. It was usual, when the solemmties of the 
yagnam nere over, for the prmoe on whose behalf it had 
been celebrated to seat himself on a high throne for the 

E aoo of forty-eight mmutes, and dunng that time the 
'ahmins present arero permitted to ask mm for anything 
they pleased And the prince, on his part, a as bound to 
satisfy their demands, however extravagant, even had they 
extended to demanding his kmgdom, ms wife, and every- 
thing ho most highly esteemed If he failed to satisfy 
a single one of these numerous requests, the saenfice would 
have been of no avail 

A king of the olden times, says a Hmdn chronicler, 
having caused tho grand yagnam to be performed before 
sotting out for a ivar which ho was ploniung against a 
nei^bounng potentate, presented a bushel of pearls to 
ca<m of tho Brahmins present, who wore thirty thousand 
in number. 

Four kmds of victims might bo ofibied m saenfice, 
namely, a horse, a cow, an elephant, or a man. The fi^ 
nas called asvanudha, the second gamedha, the thiro 
mjasuga, and tho fourth varameiha. But thqy oommonly 
sacrificed a horse; and hence the sacrifice is generally 
designated by the name of osvaTnedha (saenfice of a horse). 

The victim was chosen ^foro its birth ; and when mo 
mare, its mother, hod foaled, her o&prmg was niaie^ot 
three years mth oxtraordmary core and faroubte. 
tinual sacnfices were made to Lidra, that he nught waten 
over the young animal ; to Yama, that he might presarro 
it from death and every accident , to Varuna, tto god or 
water, and also to tho clouds, that tii^ might * 
fertihzmg ram to fall and plenty of grass to ^w 
nourishment. Siimlar requests were also made to a numDor 


Tho victim w'as afterwards let loose and aPowed ^ 
freely over a wide stretch of country, though it was 
everywhere by numerous attendants 
stolOT. The gods, or the giants, or the prmces agams 
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whom the sacnfice was to be directed would come with all 
their smues m eesxoh of this valuable ammal, and try to 
seize it force or stratagem. If they succeeded, the 
eaoiifice was averted, and they were thereby dehvered 
from the disastos which its accomplishment wonld have 
brou^t upon them. Indeed, the wonders wrought by this 

g andsacnfice mte so mighty as to render the pnnce who 
id it performed invulnerable end certain of victory, for 
amoi^t other things it fnrmshed him with enchanted 
weapons, a single one of which was sufdcient to overthrow 
a whole army. 

I will spate the reader long and wearisome details of the 
hmumerable ceremomes which took place durmg the 
celebration of the aavamedha, and will content myself with 

E g a short extract from a story which refers to this 
us saonfice, and which at the same time descnhes 
one of the ten Avakara of Vishnn : — 

'The giant^mperor Bali caused to he performed the 
grand sacrifice of the horse, the irresistihle effect of which 
was to secure for him the overthrow of all other soveieigns 
and the conquest of the whole world. To conntacact sudi 
btal ccnsequences, Vishnn the Preserver presented himself 
in the form of a Brabmm dwarf before the tyrant, and 
tuppbcated him humbly for the grant of a plot of ground 
only three soles of his own feet m area to enable h™ to 
offer sacnffces. The Brahmin's request appeared comical 
to the giant, and was granted wzthont b^tation. Then 
Vishnn changed his shape, and with one of his feet he 
covered the whole earth, and with the other oconpied all 
the space between earth and heaven. Then ad^ssmg the 
gimt, he said : " Where shall I find room for the third 
sote!” “On my head,” answered the enemy of the 
gom, who then xecogmz^, hnt too late, with whom he 
had to deal. The giant thought he mi^t save Ins Me by 
tons placmg himself at the mercy of Vishnu the Preserver 
But it happened otherwise. Vishnn placed his foot on the 
of the giant and precipitated the monster into Pakilam 
(nw), and d^vered the world of that great scourge.' 

But let us return to toe Yamprastha Brahmins It 
appears, according to the Hindu books, that thOT ex- 
penenced great difficulties in toe aocomphshinent of their 
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Roorifices. Tlieir doclarcd ancmun, the giants, and the gods 
thomsoivcs, n ore contuually ploying ovu pranks Tiitk them. 
For lustanco, thoir enemies mode themselTes invisible, and, 
fljring in the air, defiled the offerings by letting fall upon 
them pieces of moat or oUier impure substances, so that 
these pious acts u ore of no avail. 

I should have wntton at less length about these famous 
giants, if they had not seemed to mo to ^ grotesque 
representations of those of Holy Sonpturo*, urlu^ enmes 
in a great measure caused the FlooiL ^us taco of men 
again flourished after that great catastrophe, and vere not 
entirely destroyed until the time of Joshua*. 

The Hindu giants are represented as being of sudh 
colossal stature that on one occasion, in order to uake one 
of them, it iras necessary for several elephants to iralk 
over his body. Ev<m then the giant hardly felt the dis- 
comfort of this enormous nei^t; but, by dint of stamp- 
ing on him, the huge animals at last placed a dight 
sensation, resombhng the tiokhng urluch an oidmaiy man 
feels when an ant or a fly ciawls ovor him. It vas this 
tiokhng, rather than the n eight of the elqphants, irhich 
roused tho giant, the hairs of whow body tiore like the 
trunks of full-groirn forest trees. Dunng one of his wars 
uith certain gras, this same giant fostonra a huge rook to 
each of his hairs, and thus equipped, he advanced into the 
middle of tho enemy's army, gave himself a good shok^ 
and thus hurled off tho toobs, irhicb falhag right and left 
crushed his enemies to the last man. 

Tho giant Havana, who earned off Seeta, Hama's wife, 
had ton heads. His palace in the Idand of C^lon, of which 
he was long, was of such an enormous height that at nud- 
day the sun passed under one of its arcades. 

Those giants wore all of an extremely misdiievous to- 
position, oapcoiaffy the Brahmin giants. A great number 
of this caste had, by Hie way. been turned into giants m 
a piuuslunent for farmer onmes. In fsot, thw wore whole 
armies of them, and sometimes there was civil war ^tv^ 
them, though more often they jomed forces m ^itm^ 
amdnst tbe gods. Occasionally they adopted a hemnt s 
im, without thereby ohangmg their wiaraotor, or becoming 
* Qomm n * * NnmbwtJjii , Joilim *L 
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better disposed. The penance performed by the giant 
IBhHutwuaira was BO long and severe, that he thereby 
mduced Siva to grant him the power of ledam^ to ashes 
all those on whose heads he plarad his hands. The favour 
thus obtained, the ungrateful wretch decided to let Siva 
himself, his hc^factor, have some experience of the power 
newly oonferred upon hmi. Siva was at his wits’ end to 
know how to escape from his enemy, when fortunately he 
was saved by a stratagem of Vishnu. The latter per^ 
snaded the giant to put his hand on his own head, which 
he did aithout thinkmg, and reduced himself to aifhes. 

The above is a sample of Hindu mythology. 

It may he presumed that these giant enemies of the 
Vanapnmhaa were merely the chiefs of the countries in 
which the henmts had taken up ^eir abode. These ohi^, 
fnghtened by the contmual sacrifices and mystic rites of 
the formidable strangers, tned to ^ nd of them by stimne 
up quarrels among them and oiherwise interfering with 
their lehgious practices. Rxcept the first of these Wmit 
Vanapramae, most of those who embraced this hmd of 
hfe gave themselves up entirely to the cultivation of magui 
and wtrology, and, impotent thou^ their mystenous 
practices were in reahty, they were easily able, with the 
help of their false prestige, to spread terror m feeble and 
credulous minds. Some enthuDastio poet, m relating the 
history of the quarrels between these hermit Brahmins and 
the mighty prmces who hated them, no doubt turned the 
latter mto giants. Gertainly no mote than this was required 
to make the legend eredil^ among a people so addicted to 
Ike marvellous. Be this as it may, it appears certam that 
the attacks made on the VanapraOhas finally sapped their 
poim to its very foundations, for the sect no longer exists 
in India 

CHAPTER XXXTTI 

Peoanoe as a Ueasa of urnifying the SovL— SBio Penance of the Fame. 

“Modem Ch^mnoinnfauts, or Naked Peutmta.— Ponfiea. 
tun hr Ihte. 

Xhx ancient hermit-philosopherB of Eadia maintained that 
it vw neoessaty to perform uvers acts of penance in order 
to dispose the phantoms of illusion, or Maya, by which 
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men are seduced and led astray. It u as only by penances, 
they contended, that man could break through the trammels 
of his personal passions and ovoryday surroundings, which 
held the soul enthralled. The right degree of excellence 
and spirituahty necessary for the emancipation of the soul, 
they urged, oould only he ohtamed, httle by httle, by the 
exorcise of continuous penances. By these means alone 
oould the soul bo roumted for ever to the Supremo Divmily, 
to Forabraluna ; and it was only when ho had achieved 
this state of perfection that the penitent had the nght to 
ory: 'Ahem BnJmal* I am Brahma' I am the 
Supremo Being I 

it to be wondered at that men who, m this pursmt of 
spiritual porfootion, wore actuated only by motives of pnde 
and self-conceit, when once they attained, according to 
their own vain presumption, the state of perfection at 
which they aimed!— is it to bo wondered at, I say, that these 
men looked down upon all the rest of their fellorr-men with 
ineffable disdain, whatever their social rank might be, and 
eonsidorod them as degraded beings still wallowmg in the 
mire of vice, slaves to their own passions ^ ! 

This spmtual pnde was still further encouraged by the 
tokens of reboot, and even adoration, which the v^ 
greatest princes showered upon them. The apparent cold- 
ness w’lth which they received such homage was certaiiuy 
not the outcome of humihty ; it was rather caused by the 
firm conviction that they were only receivmg whot was 
their just due. Alexander the Great, who bent every 
to his will, tried m vom to persuade one of the most cele- 
brated of these VamTprasOias, called Dmdime or Bandog, 
to visit him. However, the B^du philosopher condMc^mw 
to write to the conqueror, though the letter stto butcg o 
him by the Greek histonans is evidently apooryphaJ, ta a 
any rate interpolated weth many embelhshments and idM 
which would never have occurred to a Gyinnosoptot. n 
f.ha.t. as it may , some report thot the Macedonian hero saw 


> The Abhfi is hardly just in placing such a low value 
P»i.tM«iiinmiii The saoted Eindn books 
tllese saintly men as gentle, qniet, and loviM ^ 
minded Brahmin pnests. however, cannot be said to have over reoii» 
this high state of spintnal perfection —Bo 
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in it nothing but impious pnde, while others nuuntain 
thsrt he admired the writer’s noble and philosophic courage. 

And how, it may be asked, did these xeoln&es obtain, 
through penance, perfect wisdom and perfect punty * The 
answer m, by three means: by the repression of tiieir 
annnii.1 passions, by meditation, and by the mortification 
of the flesh and of all senses ; in fact, complete 


By the first of these means they strove to destriy the 
three strongest passions to which man is subject, namely, 
wealth, land, and women; and to free themselves com- 
pletely from all prejudices m respect of caste, rank, and 
honours. Thqr ^^her aim^ at the repression of the most 
ordmaiy and natural impulses, even that of self-preserva- 
tion. Th^ insisted on then disciples b^g insensible to 
cold or heat, wmd or rain, pain or sickness. They called 
this mokshtt^dkaLa, or the pracUct of deitveronee. It may, 
therefore, be said that m many respects they were greater 
stoics than Zeno himself and greater (wnics than Diogenes. 
At the same tune it is more than probable that the majonty 
of these Varmpm^taa, while applauding these strict doo- 
trmes, left the praotuce of them to the more enthusiastio. 

Th^ ore pemtents professmg the principles of mokaba- 
mdhaka even at the present day. Some of them » about 
quite naked, the object of tins indecent practice bemg to 
convmce the admimg pubhc that they are no longer 
susceptible to the tempta^ons of lust. There is also a d^s 
of religious mendicants, called Bairagta, to be met witii 
everywhere, who diow themselves m pubhc m a state of 
nature 1 . 

The pec^le evince the greatest admiratian for these im- 
dothed devotees, and express the utmost wonder as to how 
they succeed in controUbig a passion which is generally 
te^rded as beyond control. Some say that the Batragta 
om this impotence to extreme sobnely m eatmg and 
drinking, while others assert that it is the result of the use 
of certam drup. As to their alleged sobriety it is a mere 
fable. Generwy speakmg, th^ eat aU Mn^ of meat and 
drmk all kmds of mtoxicating hquors without ai^ shame. 


* Tius would now be pnmihable hr lew— Bn. 
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l^e practice of mdk^-sadhaka and their status as Sanayaai 
acquitting them of all blame m this respect Aoocidiog 
to other authontiea, &e Bairagta attain tide condition by 
purely meehamcal means, that is, they attach to their 
generative otgans a heavy vei^t which they dng about 
until the power of muscles and nerves is oompletdy de- 
stroyed. 

Some of these fanatics profess to conquer every feehng 
of disgust that is innate in a human bemg. They will 
even go so far as to eat human ordure without evmoing 
any di^e. Instead of tieatmg these degraded practices 
with the horror and contempt that they ment, tiie Emdus 
regard them with respect and honour, true to therr onstom 
of ndmmng everytlung that astonishes them. 

Meditat inn, the second means of achieving spintual per- 
fection, accomplishes what the repression of we passions 
has only began. It fills the sonl with the thongfit of God 
and identifies it with the Divme Being, of which it is an 
ft Tnn.Tift. tinn. This omon with God is not brought about 
mstantaneoiisly, bat gradually, as will be esqilsmed sIsb- 
where It was with tiie object of aocomphshing, httte by 
little, this blessed nmon with God that tiie Vane^prama 
devoted a considerable portion of each day to meditation. 




The thud means of arriving at spmtnal perfs^on 
mortification of the flesh— consists m leadmg a hard and 
austere life in ngorous and almost continuous fostmg, and 
m voluntary and self-mfliotsd punishments, and above sJl 
in never omitting the indispensable duty of frequent ablu- 

tions j j * 1 . #. 

These Vavaprasiha recluses were fully pwsua^ 
the defilements of the soul were oommumcated to we b wy. 


dHillT'Sil:) •■nil 


tiona, wl^e oleansmg the body, also possessed &e towo 
of purifying the soul, esponally if they were i 

the Ganges or m some other waters bearing an equal 

reputation for sanctity * j 

The purification of the sonl was completed by lirB , 


• This M only tnw of tha lownr type* of BatragU — Bifc 
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that IB the leason why the bodies of these penitents vere 
homed after death. 

Only their fellow Brahmm Vcmapratihaa as^sted at their 
foneial ceremonies, which, thon|^ fnndamentally the same 
as tiliose of the modem Brahmins, were much simpler and 
less elahorate. It was thought that the extreme care 
which the deceased had paid to the purification of himself 
during life rendered excessive care after death unnecessary 
and sopmfiuous. 

There was one sore and certain way by which the Vana- 
frasOuta mi^t attam to extreme pmection and gain 
mestunable happmess, and that was m cutting short their 
hves by throwing themselves into the fire. I do not mean 
to say tiiat there luave been many instances of this viola- 
tion of tile laws of nature amongst the Vana/prasOias. 
Only a suigle one has come to my own parsonal knowledge 
1 have read in a Emdu book that one of these reduses and 
his wife, having hved in retirement for a long time, and 
arrived at a very advanced age, and both of them bdng 
equally tired of this world, axtmi^ their own funeral pile, 
quietly lay down upon it, then set fire to it with them own 
hands, and were thus consnmei together. Havmg by tins 
act of devotion amved at the hipest state of pmection, 
their souls were instantly umted to the Divimty, and were 
exempted from reappearing on earth to undergo the succes- 
sive transmigrations from one body to another whioh would 
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There are still fanatics to he found who solemnly bind 
themselves to oommit smoide, under the oonviotion that 
by the performance of tins mad act they will ensure for 
themselves the immediate enjoyment of supreme blessed- 
ness 


The temple of Jagannath (Puri), and other places whioh 
superstition has rendered equally famous, have often been 
the scenes of self-infiicted death. From time to time, too, 
one comes across Innatios traveUing through the country, 
loudly proohuming then intention of destroying themselves, 
and at the same time coUeotmg the money with which to 
di^y the eiqienses attendant on the solemn execution of 
them wicked vow. I knew one of these wretohea to he the 
recipient of veiry ooudderahle sums. He was received with 
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the greatest enthnsiasni and respect wherever he went. He 
was nicknamed ‘SavaV or ‘the ooipse,’ and he always 
earned umaised in his l^d the dogger with which he was 
going to mil himself , on tiie point of it was stock a amall 
lemon. Everything was m redness for Ihe homble sacn- 
fioe, the victim himself having fixed the day on which it 
was to be consummated Immense crowds had assembled 
out of ounosity, greatly pleased to thuJr they were to witoess 
a homd sight ; but the magistrate of toe mstnot^ who was 
a humane and sensible man, caused the hero of toe tragedy 
to be brought before him, took away his dagger, and 
ordered him to be oonduoted out of the distnot, absolutely 
forbidding him to re-enter the country A few montto 
afterwords, 1 learned that the maniac had earned out his 
dreadful vow on toe banks of the Tungabudra, to the 
delight of an enormous crowd which had ejected to enjoy 
toe revolting spectacle Theie is notomg improbable, 
therefore, m toe story told by Diodorus Sioulns of the 
Brahnun Galanus, who termmated his life by allowing 
himself to be burnt ahve in toe presence of Alexander’s 
ar^. 

The above are a few examples of toe deplorable and fatal 
effects of ’Hind u superstition. Such are toe natural lesnlts 
of toe foolish toeones of anment philosophers, the most 
enlightened men of toeir tones, as to the best means^ of 
puiuying toe soul and ensunng oertom and everlasting 
happmess. 


GHAPTEB XXXIV 


The Foarih State of tbe BnhmiDB, that of the Bunttf/ati — 

for this Holy State — Oaromonies of Hutiation —Bales to be loUoirea 
by the Sannyam. 

Thb fourth state to which a Brahnun can attorn is that 
of a mnnyast, a state so subhme, acoordmg to the 
authors, toat it ensures, even duimg the shore sp^ of 
a single hf etime, more spintoal blessedness than an oidmaiy 
man could attam m ten milhons of regenmationB 


‘ A corrnpt form of tbe Saaaknt irord *amm —Ed _t 

• Book VI of the Laws of Hami dueots toai for the fourth penoc « 
ius life to wander about as a Bhtlthu oejPanvnnala, **1^®*^. 
cant ' Here are a few rules for the regulation of this final stage oi ni* 
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The sasiftyasi is superior to the vanaprosf^, inasmuch as 
the latter does not irholly renounce the world, bemg still 
connected with it to a certam extent by fami^ ties , whilst 
the sannyasi imposes upon himself the paininl sacrifice of 
leavmg his wife and children. Like the vanaprastha he 
submits to serere privations, and furthermore takes a vow 
of poverty and r^gns himself to hving mitixely on alms 
Every ’RTOhmin, b^re becommg a sannyasi, must have 
been a grdhasOu ; that is to say, he must have been m^ed 
and have acquitted himself of ‘ the great debt to his an- 
cestors,’ the first and most mdi^iensable of duties in the 
eyes of a Hindu, that of perpetuating his SMmes. 

There are, however, a few examples of Brahmins who 
have become aannyasia while still young and unmarried. 
There are also, it is true, many pemtents who have always 
been cehbates ; but th^ do not belong to the Brabirm 
caste 

A Brahmm is not allowed to become a sannyasi in a 
moment of remorse or &om a sudden feeling of enthusissm 
His decision must be the result of calm and ddiberate self- 
ezammation and reflection, and must be based on a sense 
of disgust for the world and its pleasures, and on an ardent 
derire to attam spiritual perfection He must feel himself 
capable of complete severance from all earthly affairs. If 
he esperiences the sli^test molmation or longmg for those 
things which the rest of mankind struggle for, be will 
thereby lose all the benefits of his life of penance. 

When a Brahmm who aspires to the state of sannyasi 
has duly reflected on the step he is about to take, he calls 
together all the leadmg Brahmins of the nei^bourhood, 

wdttoce, vhea he u sometunea called a gaimyaii, ' one who has given 
np fbe world ' ; aometunes s vah, ' one who has envptessed hia psa- 
aiona’ — « 

Let him remam vrithont fire, withont hahitetion ; let him leaort once 
a day to the town for food, regsrdlesa of haidahipa, resolute, keeping 
avowof adenoe,fixinehisnundm meditation. 

With haw, nim^ ara heard well ebpped, cerrymg a howl, a ataf^ and 
a pitcher, let him wander about conbnnally, intent on and 

avmdmg mjiuy to any being 

Li tlw manner, faavnm little Iw httle abandoned bH worldly attaeh- 
mnta. sm freed hunaelf from all ooneam ahont pairs of qppoaiteh he 
obtains absorption mto the muTeiaal spirit —Ed. 
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the oljier, while under his arm he osmes an antelope’s 
iilnn. These three things are all &at he is now allowed to 
call his own. Then he thzioe druiks a httle paru^io-^avia, 
and also some of the water m hm gourd ; be repeate the 
maitttram whioh his puru has taught him ; and he is then 
a mmyasi for life All that remains for him to do is to 
present to the attendant Brahmins the olotha and money 
wluoh he hce brought with imn. 

The newly initiated must conform strictly to the in- 
stmetions that he has recmved from his guru, and must 


follow mmut^ all the rules laid down for persons of his 
jmfession Ihe following axe the chief of these, to which 
1 have added a few remarhs of my own : — 

L ‘ Every morning, after he has performed his ablations, 
a sannyaat must smear adies on h& body^ * 

The majonty of Hindus only smear them over thm fore- 
heads. 


n. ' He must take only one meal eve^ day.* 

This rule of fasting is followed not only by the Brahmin 


varnata), the Seven Seared Josgtee {*apta aroma), the Seven 
Sacred Xreei («a^ mtUha), the Seven Ceetee [lajia hum), the Seven 
Inferior end Snpenor Worlik («^ fela), &c. Seven too u an uneven 
nember, and all the uneven numhere are conndeied lucky For example, 
take the famous TrmviU (Brahma, Tuhnn, and Siva) Vugd alao 
wyi.~' 

Tema tihi haeo primnm tnpbci dxverea oolore 
Licia ciienmdo, terqne haeo altana oiieum 
EfBgiem dnco < nwnero HeiM tmpore gauid ... 

Neote tnbuB nodu temoe, Amarylb, eoloree. 

'nibile on the Buhjeat of tiie mnmgatf* staff I m^t refer to the rode 
of lloaea of Ebeha, and of all the prophets; the augur’s Bta% tilie paa* 
toral Btafie of the Fhuna and sylvan deities, and those of the 
but I uiU leave to the mtelhgent reader the task of making what com. 
pBOBona he ttanka proper — Dunon 
* In timea of great tabulation the Jews used to cover themselveB 
jntb BBbkblo& and ashes in token of their sorrow and deep repentanM 
for thm sms This was the way m which the Ninevites showed th^ 
npentan^ In Etaruee, m several religiouB houses, it was a duly to 
ta m awes when at the pomt of death The Ooun^ of Benevento in 
^ mthful should put ashes on th^ h^s on the 
tm &y of l«nt to promote a spint of humiliation and penance dur^ 
Wiat holy sMSon, by bnngmg to th«r reconeotum Ihe words of Hohr 
Bonptnre: ‘Vtaam, ho^, gma paint er, el m ptilverem retraltru .' — 
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HINDU ADDIOnON TO BETEL 


sannya^, but by many otheis who by severe abstanence 
seek to attract pnblio attention and respect 
m ‘ They must forgo the use of betel leaves ’ 

^ese are the leaves of a plant of the convolvulus qiecies, 
which grows in the maritime distncts of India They have 
a shghtly bitter taste, are mixed with calcmed shells or 
lime, and are eaten with areca-nnt and other spices accord- 
mg to taste The Hindus are perpetually chewmg this 
preparation To give it up, when one is accustomed to 
it, would be a greater pnvation than it would be for any 
one among ns to ^ve up tobacco 
17. ' Not only must he avoid all female society, but he 
must not even look at a woman ' 

V. * Once a month his head and face must be shaved ’ 


To save this trouble many sannyasis cause theu disciples 
to pull out the hairs of their head and beard one by one 
Some sannyasis neither out their hair nor shave their 
beards, but plait them up m some ridiculous way. These, 
however, do not belong to the Brahmm caste 
VI. ‘ He may only wear wooden sandals on his feet ’ 
This Is a most uncomfortable slyle of foot-gear , it is 
held to the foot by a wooden peg, which oomes between 
the big and second toes The sannyasis use these clogs to 
avoid defilement, which could not be avoided if they went 


barefoot, or if they wore leather shoes 

ViL * When a sannyasi travels, he must cany his seven- 
knotted staff m one hand, his gourd in the other, and an 
antelope’s skm under his arm ' 

Provided with these three arlioles the sannyasi can say. 
Omnia mecam porta The staff must be exactly his oro 
height. The antelope’s Binn serves both for a seat and for 
a bed. ... * 1 . 

Viil. ' Ho must hve entirely by alms, which he has the 
right to ask wherever he goes ' . 

Many colleot oonsideralMe sums by this means ; but thW 
are obhged to spend any surplus in chanty or othK good 
works. Some spend it m the erection of rest-houses, 
pagodas, Sso , or in diggmg wells and constructing reser- 
voirs for water for the use of the pubbo They also disp^e 
hospitality to persons who pass near their huts, or 
come to visit them. 
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IX. ‘ Though a sannyasi has the right to ask for alms, 
it is more pro]^ for hua to receive them 'without askmg. 
For mstance, u he feel hungry, he should go to some house 
where people are livmg, but he must not say anytime to 
them or even hmt at hu wants R give him anyimng 
voluntarily, he must take it as if it were of no consequence 
to him, and 'witiiout expressing any thanks R he receives 
nothing, he must go away 'without either feeling or showmg 
any annoyance Neither must he complain if he does not 
like the taste of what is given him.* 

X. * He must not sit down to eat * 

XI ' He must budd his hut near a river or a tank ’ 

The reason of this is that he may be able to make frequent 
ablutions, one of the iSrst duties of a amnyaei. 

XU ' When traveilmg he must make no stay anywhere, 
and he must only pass through inhabited distncts ' 

Xm. ‘He must re^d all men as equals He must not 
be influenced by anytimg that happens, and must be able 
to view with perfect equanimity even revolutions wbioh 
overthrow empires * 

XI7. * His one object in life must be to acquire that 
measure of wisdom and d^ree of spintuality wmoh shall 
finally reumte him to the Supreme Divmity, from whom 
ire are separated by our passions and material surround- 
ings To achieve t^ end he must keep his senses under 
praeot control, and entnidy subdue any tendency to anger, 
envy, ayance, sensuality * m fact, to any unholy unpul^ 
Otherwise his penance will bear no fruit.’ 

There are no doubt other general rules which these 
devotees ate bound to follow , but I have only been able 
to ascertain the above 

Of an the sannyasis, those called Bikthuhas are oon- 
sidered the most perfect of all They are under no re- 
strictions m regard to food; nothing tiiat they eat or 
dr^, no matto how impure it may be, has power to 
defile them. 
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CHAPTEE XXXV 

A SatmyagTt Bonotpal Dabea — Meditaboa.— Ita Vanoaa Stages — 
Wliat it ocmdatB oi, aad bow Eisdn BeroteeB ptao^ it— Oeneial 
Bemarfcs — Oompaneons between tbe Hmdn Sannyasu and ibose 
wbo lead Similar larea among CSuiehani 


A SAWWTASFS first and moat important duty is to destn^, 
coot and btanelij any feeling of attBehment that may still 
linger m his heart for the vorld and its vam pleasores 
Wde^ duldien, parents, fnends, caste pnvileges, cattle, 
lands, jewels and other temporal possessions, aDimal 
pBBfflons, sensnal pleasuxea— all these are bnt so many 
ohstedes standing m the way of his soul’s perfection m 
Hiwd n books they are likened vanonsly to thick clonds 
which, until they are dispersed, obsooto the light of file 
sen, or to violent winds that distnrb the soiface of tite 
water and prevent the reflection of this Inminary m all its 
s^endonr ; to the coils which oatotpilIsTS and ofiier m- 
seots form, and of which they cannot nd themselTes , or 
agam to the kernels of certam fnuts in which grabs and 
maggots are imprisoned 

Snoh are the similes which Hmdn anfiiots make use or 
when trying to give some idea of fiie hindrances which 
earthly passions oppose to spintuahty, and which must be 
overcome before perfection can be attamed and tbe soul 


reumted to the Divine Being. Nerertbeless, these some 
authors add, the tenements m wli^h catetpi]}^ and grabs 
confine ^eoiselves do not hold them captive for era 
Neither do the insects cease to exist After remaining iw 
some tuna in a state of torpor and quiescence, the feeble 
spark of bfo which they retain rekindles and gradua^ 
increases m stoength tm the insects are able to destroy the 
ooverins in winch they are enclosed, and, by dint of per- 


oares and tumnltnons pasdons, will not bold it 
After many re-mcamationB the spark of perfect rnso^, 
wldoh is latent m every man, will bom more hnghtiy, 
until the soul at last succeeds, after a long comse rf 
and meditation, m hreal^ asunder, httle by little, »« 
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ties Trhioh bind it to the world, and will so grow in virtae 
and strength that it will finally attain that degree of spiritual 
perfection which will render it fit to be incorporated with 
the Divinity. Then, leaving the body which has so long 
hrid it captive it will soar upwards and be united for ever 
with the Supreme Soul from which it originally sprang. 

The course which a samyast should pursue to arrive at 
this pdnt of perfection differs somewhat accordu^ to the 
sect to which he belongs His period of emancipation 
begins from the da.y on which he entered the holy state of 
sanvyaai. By this angle act he is supposed to have freed 
himsw from those ties which bmd other mai to the world 
and its pleasures. All that he has to do to attain perfec- 
tion IS to make frequent ablutions, to dnnk panoha-gavia 
constantly, to offer daily sacrifices, and to hve a life of 
asceticism and penance, but above all of meditation, to 
wbch he must devote his leisure time 
This duty of meditation, to which Hindus attach so 
much importanoe, appears to me to be so remarkable 
a practice for idolaters, that I have thought it incumbent 
on me to call speoiai attention to it. The details that I am 
about to rdate will show to what extremes superstition 
and fanaticism will pervert men’s mmds, e^edwy when 
they are connected with self-conceit and a longmg for 
notoriety. 

The doctrine of meditation s called yogam, and from it 
the word yogi is denved, which is the name usually given 
to a tiibe (ff vagabonds who are erroneously supposed to 
devote themselves entirely to this practice ^ 

According to the Hindu dootime the practice of yogwm, 
has a peculiarly spintualudng and punfymg effect on 
a amnyasi, for he thereby passes throng four different 
st^M, each one more perfect than the last. 

The first is called aaJokyam, or unity of place In this 
state the s^ inhabits, as it were, the same place as the 
Di^ty ; it is as thou|^ it were in the presence of God. 
AftOT practising for a long time the duties of aakikyam, the 
cool passes on to the second stage, called samipyam (pj^- 
taity). Ih this stage, by practising meditation and keepii^ 
*31di is too aweeiimg an Msertion. M yogis an not vagabonda. 
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all earthly objoots out of the mental pale, the knowledge 
and porooption of God beaome more and more acute, and 
the soul seems to be drawn nearer and nearer to TTim. 

After having spent many generations m this stage, the 
soul passes on to the thira, the earvptpm (resomblanoe). 
Onoo amvod at this pomt, the soul gradutdly acquires 
a perfect resomblanoe to the Divimty, and shares to a 
certain extent in Qb attnbutes Finally, this stage leads 
on to the fourth, the sayttjyam (identity), and wen the 
perfect and inseparable nmon of the soiil with tilie Deity 
becomes complete 

But tihe soul requuros long periods of time to pass tiirongh 
those four stages of perfection , it must undergo a great 
number of re-ineamations, during which it gradually 
aoqmres the degree of perfection which is essential to its 
incorporation with the Godhead In order to oxplam all 
these indispensable transmigrations of the soul, the Hmdu 
books make use of various analogies, such as the follow* 
mg »If one wished to extract gold from a mass composed 
of the five metals ^ one could not do so by melting it once 
for all Only by putting it through the fire several times 
could one separate the different alloys of which it was 
composed and extract the gold in all its purity. 

They illustrate the same truth by various other similes , 
for instance, that which may be drawn from the process d 
making clarified butter, an article of food which, as we 
already know, the Brahmins ore particularly fond of, and 
which they consider the jiarest of all manufactured sub 
stances 

The majonty of these analogies, and the prmoiples 
deduced from them, might, if looked at from a non-om- 
troversial point of view, be not altogether repugnant to 
our learned metaphysicians, or at any rate to those among 
us who have given themselves up to a life of meditotira 
We may at any rate conclude ^t these ancient HiMU 
penitents spent more time and thought on spintual mwOT 
than we might have expected Ongmally, no doubt, ^ 
spintual side of their rehgion was much purer om 
fanciful than it is now, when it has become oorruptea oy 

* Wo Europeans rooognuMi a greater number of metals than fivs.“ 
Dvbuis 
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oat by these foohsh and fatigoing piaotiaes, and 
lest my bram might really be turned, I left the samj/aa 
and his meditative penaames, and zetumed to mv fiinner 
state of life ' 

The second, an old man of a very oheetfnl disposition, 
told me the foUowmg story of his novitiate * — 

‘The acamyan tinder whose direotion I placed mjsdf 
had bnilt his hermitage at some distance fnw the fort of 
Eama^el, m a desert spot. Amongst other exercises which 
he laid down for me, he obliged me to stare at the sky 
every day without blinking my eyes or dian^ucg my posibon 
This prolonged effort infeed my eyes t^bly and often 
gave me dreadful headaches. Sometunes I (bought I saw 
sparks of fire m the air ; at others I seemed to see fiery 
^bes and other meteors My teacher was much pleased 
with the success of my efforts and wi^ the progress I was 
midcing. Hie had only one ^e, and 1 knew (bat he had 
lost the other in following out this practioek which he 
assured me was indispensable if I wished to attam to 
perfect spintuah^. Snt at last I could bear it no longer, 
and fearing that I might lose the sig^t of both eyes, I bade 
toiewell to meditation and the celestial firmamoit. 1 also 
tned another kmd of exercise for a tune My master told 
me that an infalhble means for making rapid progress 
towards spmtuahto was to keep all the apertures of my 
body oompletdy closed, so that none of the five emnoms 
(wmds) wmoh are m it could escape. To do this 1 bad to 
place a thumb m each ear, close my bps with the fourth 
and httle fingers of eadi hand, my eyes with the two fore* 
fingers, and my nostrils with the two middle fingers ; and 
to dose the lower orifice I had to cross my Ic^ and ^ 
very faght ly on one of my heels While m this attitude 
I had to keep one nostou taghtly shut, and loaraig the 
other open I had to draw in a long deep hrealh; then, 
iimnediatdy dosmg that nostril, I had to iq»en the otlim 
and thomn ghl y exhale the air ttiat I had just inhdea » 
was of the greatest importance that the inhalation and 
exhalation snotdd not be performed throng 
nostriL I continued this exerdse until I lost consoioiiBness 

to^Ske his description more inteDigible the 
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renegade tannyasi insisted on going thiongbi the perform* 
snce m my presence It is impossible to imtffime a more 
ndicnlous scene Bnt he took care to dmnge ms eidiaust* 
ing position as soon as possible, bursting mto shouts of 
laughter at the recollection of the absurd thm^ that he 
had been compelled to do. 

I -ffiU nov give some other examples of meditative 
exercises gathered firom EQndn books, which will show how 
they were practised in former days. One of the most 
famous and edifying of the yogama is that called sabda- 
brahma (the word of Brahma) or pranava *, that is to say, 
mutation on the sacred and mysterious word oum— aum 
bong Brahma himself ^ 

As this word aum is composed of three letters, which in 
vnting form only one, we may consider that the a is 
Brahma, the u Vishnu, and the m Siva. The sim repre* 
seating these three letters, whuh in combination mrm the 
aabdairahma, ends with a seimoircle with a dot m the 
centre, which is called bindu, and is the emblem of the 
purely spiritual being. 

Those who desire to obtain salvation must be always 
meditating on this word and constantly repeating it. 

But to make this meditation e&eotnal one must begin by 
obtauung complete mastery over oneself and by entarely 
subdumg all bodily senses and passions. One must, there- 
fore, gradually withdraw one's thoughts and affections ^m 
all material objects and fix them on the dot, or bmdu, 
mentioned above This point once reached, a mn^e 
moment of meditation is sufEioieat to ensure the most 
perfect happmess 

y^nu always looks favourably on such meditations, 
and from the moment that one is able to btmg oneself to 
Miove firi^y that the pranava, or the word aum, is the 
iJivme Being, one sees Vishnu m everything. La fact, 
one sees, hears, and tldnks of nothing but Vmw ; and. 

nnAlIv /»■» ! ® V • _ 


Just es there is nothing worth knowmg that is 
t bi the Vedas, so no meditation is equal r 
to that of the pranava, or the word aum 


not to 
m ment 


^ ******* eortect to say BtUunaa— the Sspiene 8^t 
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THE ASHTA-YOGA 


Another kind of meditation, irhich is quite as efficamoos 
as that irhich 1 have just desoribed, is &e ash1a~yoga (the 
ei^t yogas) The folloTring is a short analysis of it, com- 
piled from the Saha of the Big-Teda : — 

The oMoryoga is pecuharly eScaoious By its means 
Siva himself obtained forgiveness for his srns^ and the 
kingdom of Eiulasa There are no sms that it \nll not 
vipe ont I To kill a Brahmin or a coir, to steal gold, to 
drink mtomcatang liquors, to violate ^e mfe m one’s 
gum, to hnng about Portion, are all most hemoos cmnes 
^ slander or deceive a Brahmin, or break a promise made 
to a Brahnun ; to look upon a poor man or a stranger 
when one is eating and not to have pity on him, but to 
repulse him and send him away hungry ; to prevent cows 
from drinkiiig when they are tiiunty ; to try to pass oneself 
off os learned when one knows nothing; to attempt to 
dogmatize on the piaotioe of meditation while ignorant of 
the subject; to give mediemes without being a doctor; 
to predict the future when one is no astrologer; for a 
Brahnun to offer sacrifices to the hngam or to an image of 
Vishnu after a Sudia has previously saonfioed to them . — 
all these are mdeed terrible sins But the asMa-yoga wiD 
wipe them all out It is thus described liist of all, one 
must fast for three oonsecative days ; after which one must 
repair to a temple dedicated to Siva, or to a cemetery, or 
to a fiiito tree There one must perform the achamama 
and pamt the little oircular mark called iibila on ones 
forehead Having prepared a clean spot on the mcoima, 
the devotee must stand upon it on his head with his f^ 
in the air. In this position he must sis times perform the 
ymnayama, which consists in inh a l i ng throng 
and forcibly espeUmg the aur timragh the other . By tlm 
means the Man of Sm will he destroy^, for toMm rf 
Sm resides m the nerve whudi is fonnd on the Iot 
the head. YPhfle espellmg the air from the body by toe 
pmnagama, one must say ‘Nerve, ^ we a gjy . 
In yon resides the Man of Sm I am about to w ^ y 
iidV« of him So begone I' jidmt ® 

throng the left nostril havmg expelled this nerv 

1 See Part I, Chapter Vn rr^ tK -Eg 

‘PWfiayrnnohtewllrineanesnppressjonottaatii. 
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the Man of Sin dwelt, the devotee must then wash it in 
warn water and o&r puja to it Then it most be made 
to retain to its proper place To efEeot this a long inhala> 
tion must be made thiwgh the nght nostril, accompanied 
by tile followmg worcb * — ‘ Behold, great goddess, freed 
from sm, yon are the mother of the world I A sacrifice has 
beoi ofieiw m your hononi. Betum now to the place that 
yon ooonpied before ’ 

This u the exercise of the askUi-yoga. It was by practis- 
ing this, tile author asserts, that ^va became the ruler of 
the world, Indra, the lord of the Smrga, Durga, the 
mother of all hving oieataies ; end Vishnu, the preserver 
(d all things 

There are many other yogams. In the chapter on the 
sandhya, 1 gave a descnption of the emtt-yoga, which serves 
as a kmd ot preparation to the Biahnun‘s daily sscnfioe 
Bat enon^ hw perhaps been said to show how puenle are 
the rdigious exercises of the Hmdu ascetics 

They have, by way of supererogation, eighteen kmds of 
tapasai or corporal penances, of mcreasmg degrees of 
seventy. A recluse selects the one for wmch he feels 
most mchnation Among the most painful may be men- 
tioned that which consists m bemg exposed, stark naked, 
to the sun for the whole day in the hottest weather, and 
Burtounded on all sides by huge fires ; and that in which 
the devotee remains for a whde day immersed up to the 
neck in cold water, with a wet clotii round the head, during 
the coldest season of the year. These are called pancAo- 
topasas (the five penances) 

One often sees devotees holding then arms folded above 
then heads, m which position they remam till the nerves 
bwome so strained and benumbed by the prolonged tension 
th^th^ cannot regain their normal position 

Others, i^am, stand on one foot, holding the other foot 
m the air until the leg sweUs and infiames and brea^ out 
au over mto sores. 

Bindu books are full of the ments of these yogams and 
Amongst other self-mfiicted tortures 1h^ give an 
honourable place to one which m in fact the «e plus ttZftro 
of its kmd It consists m holding the breatic for such 
a length of time that the soul, fot^ to depart trom the 
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body, makes a passage for itsdf tbioogh the top of the 
and &es ofi to xeomte itself to Parabraluna 
Bat let no one cany away the idea that the majonty of 
modem rednses feel any mchnatton to sobject tibeir b^es 
to such rough nsage Most of them rest content with 
sitting motionless, toear eyes closed and toeir heads bent, 
spenmng their wdiole tune and energy m thinkmg of nothmg, 
and keeping their mmds an utter blank Others remam 
squatting impeitorbably in the attitude which the minister 
Amaji recommended to bis diephesd, as already descnhed ^ 
One of these meditative devotees, who h^ near me, 
had a mania for imagining toat he saw an image of Vishnu 
always before him, to which he offered, still in imagmataon, 
garments, jewels, and all sorts of food, the god m exohmige 
giving him all that he asked for. 1^ nsra to spend tro 
hours every day m this oconpatioii, bnt at the end of it 
all he mvanably found himself, as before, with empty 
hands and an equally empty stomach 
No donht there were men after the Flood who still 
retained the premons gift of a knowledge of the true God, 
and gave themselves np to the contemplation of His 
infini te perfections as a means of keeping alive m tiieir 
hearts a proper sense of the worship that it was their duty 
to pay Him- Isaac most probably was only eontmumg 
the onstom of his father Abraham m going out, at the 
dose of the day, to meditate in the fidds (Genesis xdv. 63) 
Moses also commanded the duldren of Israd to meditate 
contmnally on the duty of loving God with all thdr hearts , 
and he enjoined them to meditate on this when in their 
houses, or when traveling, so that God nught be 
present to their minds David, who bad himself ezpenenced 
the benefit of meditation, recommends the practice in 
almost all his Psalms ; and j-hia advice his son Sdomon 
repeats. The pious habit has Urns descended from gen^ 
tion to genera^n from the time of the Hood to the estao- 
hshment of Ghnstiamty, and the religion of Christ hke^e 
regards meditation on the precepts of God as an moiS’ 
pensable duty. , , 

The tot P^du lawgivers, who, though separatmg them- 

1 See Part TL, Chapter XXVtt 
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selves from the rest of tnaiikind, preserved their knowledge 
of the true God, were folly impressed with the necessity of 
fceqoent meditation on greatness, feanng that otiker- 
wise they mi^t insensibly allow the recollection of the 
Deity to fade from their mmds ; but these just ideas were 
soon warped by human passions and corrupted by the 
sprat of idolat^, so that they quickly degenerated into 
ndicnlous and meaningless practices ^e pious men who 
m early ages gave up a few moments m each day to serious 
thought mid meditation were succeed^ by fanatics, who, 
^ming only the mere outward forms of thw predecessors' 
inward piety, gave themselves up in them mad enthusiasm 
to the ^dest extravagance, and in fact to any f oQy that 
they thought h'kely to attract the fancy of a people so 
devoted to exaggerations of all kinds as the Rdndus. Modem 
authors, oonfusmg regions practices whuh ongmate m 
sincere love for ara devotion to God with those emanating 
from vamglory, hypocrisy, and superstition, have tned to 
throw discredit on the hfo of asceticism and contemplation 
which was advocated both by the old and the new dis- 
pensation, and have presumed to trace a similanty between 
it mid the absurd yagams of the Hindu amnyasw. But it 
seems to me that a smidl amount of honest bought would 
have ^own them what an immense diSeroaoe there was 
both in the oi^ects aimed at and in the means used to 
attam those objects. Let them compare tiie tenets and 
practices of the two great founders of the ascetic and oou- 
templative life in Holy Wnt with those of the so-called 
philosophers among^ the Hindus. Gan Ebjah 
w John the Baptist be compared for one moment with 
tile sannyasu Vasishta and Narada ! Is there any sort of 
^mblance between the teachmgs and maxims of the 
f^er and of the latter f The Padma-^ptcrana and the 
y^mhpura^ supposed to have been dictated by these 
wo ^nj/asis, are a mass of exaggerations and absurdities. 
GonM the same oharge be bron^t against the doctrines of 
we holy prophet of Xsrad and those of the forerunner of 
the Mrasmhi 

^Hie penances of John the Baptist, for example, have 
CBttauiIy nothn^ m common with tiie exaggerations and 
bypoontioal fo]]& of the Hmdu sannyaata, ^ose sole aim 
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and object is to attract pnbbo attention to themselves 
The actnat^ motive of John the Baptist ttos the deepest 
hmnilily. He hid himself from the world He shunned, 
despised, and rejected its honours, and wished to be con- 
sidered ^ least and humblest among men Nevertheless, 
m his sohtnde he did not forget the duties laid upon 
him of instructing and preparing the world for the great 
event whv^ was about to be aocomphshed Attracted by 
tile fame of his virtues, men of aU ages and all classes 
flocked to hear the pure and holy doctrme which he taught 
Labourers, soldiers, pubhcans, masters, servants— all de- 
sired to hear his preaehing, and all received wise advice 
and counsel for the regulation of their conduct aooordmg 
to their various conditiona H he left his desert home for 
a moment, it was only, like his predecessor Elijah, to 
extend yet further the word <rf God and to reprove with 
dauntless courage the cnminal conduct of an mccstnons 
king. 

It was not by such unmeaning and ndiculons praotioes 
as the mokshasadhaka, the pranam, the sanU-yoga, Ae 
homam, the poncfto-goeio, or the disgusting sacrifices to the 
hngam, that these samtiy hermits and their disciples sought 
to arrive at perfection. Th^ never aimed at gainmg 
popular applause by excessive and unnatural penances. 
Their actions, on tte contrary, were based on 
h umilit y and on a smcere desire to hve nnhononred by the 
world, with only their God as a witness to the pnnty or 
^eir hves and motives. 


CaSAPTEB XXXVI 


The Foneial OeremomeB of Btahmia Sannt/tuu. 


The ceremomes which acoompaiw the funerals of 
vasts differ m many respects from tiiose of ordmaiT liri^ 
mina VanaprasOias, hke ordinary Brahmins, ere otm 
after death , bat sannyasis me mvariably bnned, no matter 
what their rank or sect may be , , 

The son of a sarmyasi (should the deceased haveh 


> This can hardly be caUed an Impartial and correct picture of the 
tannyasi — Ed 
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bom to him before be embraced tiiis state) must preside 
at the fnneraL In default of a son, there is always some 
pious Bialumn who will take on himself the duty and bear 
the cost. There is often, indeed, much nvaliy as to who 
shall have the honour d filling this ofiSoe, as it is oon- 
Bidered a most meritonous one. After the corpse has been 
washed in the usual maimer, it is wrapped m two cloths 
dyed yellow with ham. It is then rubbed all over with 
ashes, and a ohwlet of large seels called rudrak^as^ is 
fasted round the neck. While all this is gomg on the 
other Brahmins play on bnmze castanets, wmoh make an 
ear-sphttii^ noise. 

Everyth^ being in readiness for the obsequies, the body 
IS placM, with its legs crossed, m a large bamboo basket, 
wmoh IS hung from a strong bamboo pole by ropes of 
straw This basket is borne by four Brahmins. The grave 
must be dug near a river or a tank, and must be about sue 
feet deep and ommlor m form. When they readi the spot 
the Brahmins deposit at the bottom of the grave a tmek 
layer of salt, on which they place the deoeased, with the 
legs still crossed. They then fill the hole with salt taU it 
reaches the aannyasPa neck, pressmg it well down so that 
the head may remain immov^Ie. On the head, thus left 
eiposed, they break innumerable oocoanuts until the skull 
is completely fractured*. Th^ then, for the third tune, 
throw m salt m sufficient quantities to entirely cover the 
Kmams of the head. Over the grave thqy erect a kind of 
platform, or mound, tl^e feet m height, on the top of 
jmch they place a hngam of earth about two feet mgb 
Ws obsoeue object is immediately consecrated by 
^i*hmms, who offer to it a samifice of b^ted l^ps. 
Bowers, and hmense, and for naveddya, bananas and para- 
nautum, a dish to which the ’Rr a.lrminB are poriacalarly 
and which is composed of rice, cocoannt, and sugu. 
While ihese offerings are bemg made, hymns are sung in 
honour of Vishnu, all present screanung at the top of their 
voices. 

’ ruAultta means the qre of Sm, beoanse these seeds ate, 

to Hinda legend, formed his tears —Dubois 
ihe oheot of this is to free the mma (life), which u hdiieved to ho 

mpasoned m the skull —Bn. 
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This discordant mndc over, the preadh^ Brahmin trelks 
round the itns’sm three times, makes a piofonnd ohd^oe 
to it, es^FKS^ the hope that bv riitne of the sacrifice 
offerkl to the image the deceased mav be fnilr satisfied, 
that Siva may look faromably on him*, that Bnhma may 
receive him into his abode, and that ^iis he may escs]^ 
another re-incaraation in this trorld. Be then 'poms a 
little rice and a few drops of water on the gronnd, picks tip 
^ the &agmentE of the cocoannt ^ells fiiat have been 
broken on the bead of the deceased, and distnbnfes them 
to those present, who scramble for toe pieces, so eager are 
tiiOT to posses th^ relics, which are supposed to hnt$ 
god^ IncL iEhe paramannam is then dhidei among those 
who have no cMdren, for when acquired under these 
circnmstances it poss^ses toe power of making bar^ 
women bnitfnl. The ceremonies of toe day rad with 
ablntions : not that the monmers need to pnti^ them- 
selves £rom any deSement, because none is contracted in 
attending toe foneral of a fsnnrass : but these shlntians 
serve instead of the bath whicli all Brahmins must take 
totee tones a day. 

For ten successive days after the funeral toe jsmon who 
has presided thereat, and several other Bra hm i n s in Ks 
company, meet every morning at the grave of the deceased 
to renew the ofierings to toe litigam. A similar ceremony 
takes place on the anniversary rf his death. 

On the condnsion of the ceremonies, the presiding 
Brahmin contents himself wito giving a very 
to all torse who have attended toe foncSon, after whreliiie 
walks thrice round the assembly, bows to them, ™d dfc- 
misEK them without giving them any prsents. ^ Th^j^m 
their turn, before thrir depsuture, congratulate him on toe 
good deed that he has perfbnned and on toe rewanl toSi 
he has earned thereby. . ^ . 

The tombs of these sannvasis sometimes become famc^ 


croTOS oi aeTocees bock w uici^*/^***©***© - 

sacrifices as if to divine beings, ^e eftang 
bieaking toe heads of these dead hermits w^ coerai^ 
at burial has no doubt some 
similar practice in tsgatd to toe Iinjam 
often be seen on tS high-roads or m much-ftequentea 
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places, the passers-by being in the habit of breahing on the 
top of these Ivagtma the ooooannts whioh th^ are abont to 
offer as sacrifices. 

AH the prayers, oblations, and ceremonies which ore 
offered np for the sannyaate after their death would seem 
to mdicate an opmion that these hermits stiU have some 
sins to expiate, and that their perfect happmess remains 
donbtfali. This is not the ohfy pomt on which Hmdn 
bdiefs contradict each other. 

1 have already said that it is a mistake to confuse Brah- 
mm sannyaaia with those Sudra pemtents belongmg to tiie 
sects of Siva and Vishnn, who hve apart m soht^ hermit- 
ages These latter are not obliged to fulfil the ccmdition 
of havi^ pravionsly been fathers of famdies. HHiey are 
snpposea to have mways been absolutely continent, but 
1 should be very sony to be compelled to gnarantee the 
fact 

A Brahmin can become a aamyaai at any age Many 
are to be met with who, tormented by remorseful con- 
soiBncBs, devote tiie last days of their hves to this profes- 
sion, and even embrace it on theur death-beds, convmced 
as th^ are that to have merely become a pemtent is a sure 
8^-oonduot to the other world GJhe same formahties as 
those which I have already described are used for the 
sdmission of these hoary old sinners to a tardy pemtence ; 
sod be their repentance smcere or not, they can Bsldy 
^^^t on recdvmg after death all the advantages and w 
the Mppmess that the most persevermg aannyaaia have 
a right to es^ect who have grown old m the exercise of the 
most rigorous austerities 

eer^onies iroald niipeiLr to be observed more as a matter of 
ntnal than of expiation.— Es 



PART III 

BEUGION 

CHAPTER I 

Oqgin of iha Trimurti and tint Prumbre Idoktrr of tlie EQadiu— 
Companion between tbe Greek and Indian Simutiei— Peealiar 
Idolatry of the Hmdne — Wor^p of the dementi npieiented by 
the Tnmurti 

The Kndus understand by the word Tnmurti the three 
piinoipal divuuties whom they aoknowledge. Q^ese are 
Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva. The word properly signifies 
' the three powers* viz. Greaiton, the spemal attnbute of 
Brahma ; Preservation, the attnbute of Vi^n ; and Des- 
truction, the attribute of Stfa > 

These three divmitiea are represented sometimes smgly 
with their special emblems, and sometimes jomed together 
m a smgle body with three heads It is under the latter 
form that they obtam the name of Trmurtt, which means, 
at onoe, both the three bodies and the three powers This 
umon of persons is the allegorical symbol of the emstencs 
of thmgs created, which can neither be produced nor ^ 
served without the agreement and the sanction of these 
three powers. 

The Tnmurti is recognized and worshipped generally by 
all Hindus except t^e Jams Although many Emdns are 
specially devoted, some to Siva and others to Vishnn, 
nevertheless when these two divmities are united mth 
Brahma m a smgle body with three heads they all pay 
equal worship to Sie three without r^atd to the paxtionlar 
pomts of doctrme which otherwise separate them. 

* The first u the rehoon of sotinty end worts , the smodA j 
tuth and love ; the third, tiiat of anstenty, oontempIatioD, and spintnw 
knowledge Thia hit ii regarded ae tto highest, because it anas a 
entire cessation of action and total efhcement of all personal entity 
and identi^ by absorption into sunple Bonl — SIobob Wiuiuffl 
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which she poured upon them, had the effect of convertme 
them into a calf, iiter they had been thus IxansformeC 
Annsooya took upon herself to bring up this calf by feedmg 
it with her own milk. The Tnmmii remmned in this 
humihaiang position tiU all the female deities combmed 
together ano^ fearing lest some great misfortune might 
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of the Trimarti dates, I belioTfl, fio&i a period long after 
the estab^hmeat idolatry m India 

It may justly be presumed that this symbolic representa* 
turn of the three divmities united in a single body denotes 
rassAy the three element which are most perceptible to 
all, m. earth, water, and die. In oouise of time the 
ongmal notion vanished, and an ignorant people, guided 
soldiy by the impression of &e senses, gradually converted 
what was at first a simple allegory mto three distmct and 
real divmities 

Before poshing my inquiries further upon this subject, 
£ would make a few remarks on the origm which many 
modem wnters have assigned to tins triple divmity of 
India Th^ have assert that these wee gods are 
nothmg else but the three pnnmpsl deities of the 6re^ 
and the Bomans under difierent names. Brahma, accord' 
mg to them, is Jupiter, Vishnu is Neptune, and Siva is 
Pluto In fact, accord!^ to the mythology of the Greeks, 
Jupiter is the author and the creator of all things ; he is 
the father, the master, and the knm of gods and men 
Now, bQ these attnbntes belong equaUy to Brahma. The 
Hindus say that the umveise is the egp 0 / Brahma, and 
that after laying it, he hatched it. He also partioidarly 
resembles Jimitra in his incestuous alhances Jupiter had 
for his wife Juno, his sister ; Brahma is, at the same time, 
the father and the husband of Saraavata and it would 
be easy to enumerate many more pomts of resemblance 
between these two divmities 

The resemblance between Neptnne and Vishnn is no less 
ski^g Neptune makes the waters his abode; the sea 
18 his empire ; there he reigns, mounted on hm chariot m 
me form of a shell drawn by sea-horses, snd armed with lus 
formidable tndent He is attended by Tntons, who make 
fte whole sea re-echo with the sound of them conches One 
of the most common names for Vishnn is Narayana, which 
signifies one (hot scyouros Iht tootere. He is repiesmited 
m qmetly deeping on the surface of the ocean It is true 
w has neither trident in his hand nor Tntons aionnd tum ; 
but to devotees bear on their forehead a symbolic figure 
which closely resembles a tndent, and m imitation of the 
companions of Neptnne they are always prorided with 
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a oonoh, oi mngu, from which they blow ear-splittmg 
blasts, the fig^ of which is olro stamped on their 
BhoDlders with hot iron 

Siva, sgam, is a perfect prototype of Pinto, the ^oomy 
god of hw, the lord of tiie shadn and of night Siva 
belongs the power of destruction He it is who rednces 
eveiythmg to dust ; he takes dehght m givmg vent to Ins 
goto and groans m places of bnnol, whence he denves the 
name of Miidra commonly given him It sigmfira one leho 
causes lamerUaiton 

Ento, nnable to find a woman willing to dwell with him 
m lus dismal abode, earned off Proserpme, and concealed 
her so well that for a long while she esoap^ the search of 
her motto Ceres Li like maimer, Siva found a mfe m 
a remote quarter Unable to get one elsewhere, he obtomed 
one at last from the mountam Mandra, who gave him m 
marriage hia daughter Parvati, m consideiation of a long 
and severe penance which Siva endured for her sake m the 
deserts For fear lest she should escape from him, he 
oames her always on his head, concealed m his enormously 
thick han^ 

But though some features of resemblance lead os to 
beheve m the identify of the fabulous deito of Lidia with 
those of Greece and ^me, we find ourselves disconcerted 
at every step As a matter of fact both Vishnu and Siva, 
as well as Brahma, possess many traits of likeness to 
Olympian inng It was Vishnu who doared the earth of 
a multitude of giants that overran it— giants who w 
exceeded m stature Enceladus, Bnaieus, and the other 
Titans who were destroyed by Jupiter Jupiter is bow 
by an eagle , Vishnu likewise ndes a pretty eagle oalleo 
wruda, r^di, tiiough the smallest of ttie bnds of ita ^ 
species, became enormously large vhen it earned tto ^ 
under the designation of Jagannatha, i e Masto of me 
World, an attnbute which ho shares with the most powernu 
of the sons of Saturn. . _ , , 

Juno IS the goddess of wealth The name d 

thewifeof Vishnu, also signifies one toSogwBsricnes. 

> The AbM u evidently oonfnnng Paryab inth 
who aocoiding to Andn mythology is elwye oKned « » 
parrati u al^iays satd to bo ounod oa 8 itb o loft Jiip ooi 
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hke Jtmo, LaJcshmi had a good deal to suffer, as wdl as 
her protore, ou account of the ntimbetlesa infidditiea 
of her husDand, the consequences of 'which were the same, 
namely, perpetual domestia quaxiela. The Bomans, m the 
feasts wmoh th^ celebrated m honour of theur gods, always 
represented Jupiter m company 'with his 'wife; and the 
Hmdus do the same m tiie case of Vishnu and lahshim 

There are other di'vmities, sudi as Debcndra, Varum, and 
Fama, who display still greater resemblances to the three 
most powerful duties of Greek mythology. Devendra, 
whose name is eqmvalent to that of master of tiie detiies, 
is the ‘ monarch of the sl^.’ He exercises his sovereignty 
over the deities of the second rank, who inhabit with bim 
a place called Bwarga, where they en]oy all Innda of carnal 
pl^ures He distributes among them the amnta, which 
has the virtue of rendering them immortal Like Jupiter, 
he 18 armed with hghtimg and launches it against the 
giants. 

Vanma is really the Hindu Neptune He is the god of 
water, the lord of the ocean, and is wot^pped as such over 
the whole Peninsula 


We recognize Pluto in Yama Yama exercises his 
sovereignly in NaraJat (hell), as Pluto does in Tartarus 
He presides at men’s death'beds, and determines 'Uieir 
subsequent destmy according to the deeds, good or bad, 
which they have done durum their hfetme I might 
prolong this comparison, 'without however drawing the 
conclusion that the Hmdus ever borrowed their system of 
theogoOT frcm the Greeks, or fee Greeks ftom the Hmdus 
But if it is not from other ancient peoples that the Hmdus 
derived their three pnncipal divnoties, whence have they 
derived them 1 I shall attempt some leflectionB on this 
p<mt mth all the reserve unposed upon me by a subject so 
iMcnIt of ^lanation Let us first observe that Hin<in 
idolat^ differs m one essential pomt from that which 
prev^ed formerly m Athens and m Borne La Greece 
Borne it 'iras not the sea that 'was worshipped, but 
^ monarch, themd Neptune. All his attendants, the 
Mereids and the Tritons, had a share m the worship offered 

» ifnto ngmem dea&, and amrOa immortality. The amnta does not 
axipeax to irom the ambiona oi the Greeks —D ubois. 
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to bun. It was not to the forests, to the rivers, or to rite 
foimtt^ that prayers were offered, but to the Esnns ^ 
to the Naiads who presided over them. 

^e iddatry of India, which is of a mnoh grosser kind, 
has for the object of its winship the mateiw substance 
itself. It is to water, to fire, to the most commoa house* 
hold implements ; in a woo^ to everything which thqr 
nnderstand to be useful or hurtful, that the Hmdns pay 
direct worship. 

Tb 18 true that they admit another hind of idolatry which 
IS a httle more refined. There are im^es of deities of ihe 
first rank which are exposed to pubho veneration only 
after a 'Brahmin has mvoked and mcorpoiated m them 
these actual divmities. In these cases, it is reaUy the 
^vinity that resides in the idol, and not the idol itseU, 
riiat IS worsfoppe^ 

But the one Imd of worship does not exdnde the other; 
and that which has for its object the actual substance 
itedf is the most common. 

The Hmdus hold, as an invariable principle, that every 
obj'ect, ammate or inanimate, which hu the power of doing 
good or evil, should be wor^pped 

* My god,’ a respectable Hindn said to me one day, » 
the heamnan amongst my field labourers ; for as they work 
under his orders, he can, by using his infinence, do me 


mnoh good or much evil ’ 

I have somewhere read a conversation between the^wivM 
of the seven famous JZts&is, in which they agte^ fo 
principle that the chief god of a woman is her husima, 
by reason of the good or evil be can do her ; and we nave 
already seen that the roles of conduct drawn up fw Hmun 
ladies continually remind ns of this idea It is th is sa me 
notion which makes the Hindus attarii so mu^ importaMC 
to the blessing or the curse of persons reputed to be samts , 
it IB on the same principle also that they are so ea^ 
persuaded to give fiiB name of god to muioesrao grtw 
personages, and, in short, to every one from wnom tosy 
have somethmg to hope or to fear. , , ^ ....tinna 

There is one phrase which among tiie civih ^ ^ gnm 
of Europe has at all times hem a 
tion, but which is taken hteraUy m India To make a goa 
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of <me*a beHy beats qmte a difienat meaning for a Biahnun 
and for a European. 

The rage for deifying evetythinghas spread even to the 
mountains and to the forests, ^e savage tnbes who 


mhabit these places do not vorsbip any of we gods of the 
country , they have one special deity of theu own it is 
a big root, a sort of potato, which grows abundantly in 
the forests, and forms then principal steple of food. Know- 
ing nothmg more useful tbw thu veg^ble, they make it 
the object of then worship. In its presence they cdebrate 
their marriages, and m its name fh^ take their oaths. 

Probably the Tnmurit owed its ongm to tbu mode of 
viewing objects Earth, water, and fire were the types 
of the three divimties wbch compose it The earth is the 
common mother of all things, ammate and inanimate. 
Either they spnng from her bosom, or they hve npon her 
productions It is tbrou^ her that everything subsists 
m nature She has, thermore, been regsxdw as the divine 
creator, and holds the first rank m the opmion of the 
Hindas, who have made her their Brahma. 


But what could the earth do without the help of water ! 
Without the dews and the rams w^ch develop the seeds 
of her fertihly she would remmn barren, and would soon 
find herself bereft of every hving creature. It is water 
which gives hfe, preserves, and causes to grow everything 
that has hfe ox vegetates. It was, therefore, regarded as 
the divme preserver, that is to say, Wslmu. 

Eire, m penetrating the o^r two elements, communi- 
cates to them a portion of its energy, devebps then* pro- 
perties, and bnnp eveiythmg m natnre to that state of 
growth, matunty, and perfection which would never be 
amved at without it But, should it cease to act upon 
created things, every one of them perishes. When it is 
m its free and visible state, this active agent of reproduc- 
tion destroys^ by its iiresislabb power the bodies to whose 
rompositon it had before contabnted ; and it is to this 
formidable pouw that it owed its title of god-destroyer, 
that IS to say, Siva. ’’ 

By ^ting the thrm dements in a single body with three 
heafr tee fonndTO of the Hmdn theogony wished it to be 
understood that the harmony of these floee primal dements 
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Tras indispensable to the piodoobon and leptodnobon of all 
secondary bodies 

Thu u not a theory of my ovm invented merely for the 
purpose of explaining the ongmal idolatry of the Hmdns , 
it u their OTm peonhar dootrme, observed by them m daily 
practice It u even one of the fundamental tenets of the 
rehgion of the Brahmins. To convmce themselves of thu, 
let my readers repemse the chapter about scmShya, vduoh 
BO formally enjoins the special and direct \roEship of the 
three elements, while the two others, am and etiier, ate 
almost forgotten 

The Bramoins offer worship and address mysticid prayers 
to the seven infenor worlds, of which the first and the most 
important u the earth. * Glory to thee, 0 earth, mother 
most great,' are the words of the T(yitr-Veda ; and immO' 
diately after u added, 'Glory to &ee, 0 fire, who art 
god.' 

There u no surer proof that they attaidi to fire itself tiie 
idea of divine essence than them perpetual saonfioes of 
hamam and of yagnam, m which no oliior object of worship 
than thu element u observable 

The divinity of water u also incontestably recognized as 
an article of them behef. The Brahmins worship it and 


offer prayers to it when they make them daily ablutions 
It is then that thw mvoke tiie holy rivers, among others 
the Ganges, and all its sacred branches Often too they 
offer oblations to water by oastmg mto the nvers and 
tanks, e^ecially at the places where they balh^ small 
pieces of gold and silver, and sometimeB pearls and other 
valuable jewels , „ , 

Furthermore, sailors, fishermen, and all who frequent too 
visit the shore from tune to tune to pay their worship 


la W OUOX UU UUOU DOVAOUVW W AVS ^ 

When, after a long drought, an abuni^t r^ l«i^ 
hope to the despairing husbandman by filling 
reservoirs for the irrigation of the me-Selda, the ^abitm 
at once flock to them and with signs of joy MClwm, x 
lady is amved ' ; and they bow with them bands 
toward the watw which fills the reservoirs, while ne-goa 
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the barren and scorched fidds on its banks and spreads 
freshness and f ertdity fax and mde — which generally takes 
place in the mid^e of July — the inhabitants of that part 
of the Peninsula crowd to its banks, many of them coming 
from a great distance, m order to congratulate the Tody (the 
water) on her arriTal and to ofier her sacrifices of all sorts, 
Bui^ as pieces of money, which th^ throw to her that she 
may have something to defray hm espenses; pieces of 
Imen to clothe herself , jewels to adorn herself ; nee, cakes, 
frmts, and other eatables, lest she should sufier from 
hungra , household utensils such as baskets, earthen vessels, 
&c , m order that she may convemraitly cook and store her 
provisions and have everythmg which may procure her an 
easy subsistence 

^e homage which the Brahmins m the saadhya cere* 
monies pay to the water contamed in the copper vessel, the 
frequent performance of achamemta^ or purification by 
water, and many other sunilar acts, attest the rodity of 
the special worship which they pay to wator, B^ce no 
doubt arises the great veneration which they have for 
Vishnu, who represents this element in the Tnmurti ; a 
veneration fax superior to that which thqy show to Siva, 
the representative of fire 

As to as one can see, m ancient times the elements had 
temples specially dedicated to their worship ; but I confess 
that 1 have nob bem able to discover any vestiges of such 
bmldmga still xemaimng Nevertheless, if we may believe 
the evidence of a Brahnun who was consulted on ^e 
subject by Abraham Bogets, there was, when t^ traveller 
vi^ied India, m a distnet not to fr^ &e Coromandel 
Coast, a temple dedicated to (he flee dements. Bo this as 
It may, however, one may not nnfrequently see upon the 
door or m Ihe mtenor of the temples eastmg at the present 
^y ^0 symbols of these elements represented mther by 
five hvgams arranged m a line, or by mily three which axe 
^bols of the matenol Tnuiartt— earth, water, and fire 

It n»y be remarked, perhaps, that the Hmdus are not 
the only ancient nation wfai^ has adored the elements 
without attaching to the worship the idea of the divuuties 

1 DesBiibed si the ohajiter on sanSif/a. 
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of the Bon, ihcfy Bay that the tamas-bmbim, or the disk 
Uanaa, obBonies by its shadow the disk of the moon 

Hie qnahty rajas, ohaiaotenslao of fire and represented 
under the form of Siva, is eaonbed in a special manner to 
that deity by the Emda poets , and although the name 
of Siva, which is most commonly used, sigtmes joy, the 
deity bears many other names seem to show that 
he IB no other wan fire personified. Such, for instance, 
is the name Jwcda (the ummed), under w^ch he is well 
known 

I shall here relate a strange practice which seems to me 
to support the opuuon 1 hold regar^g the ongm of the 
Trvnrnrh Sometimes during the peno£ of excessive heat 
the Hindus suppose that Siva, from whom it emanates, is 
more than usually infiamed Consequently, fearing lest he 
should set everything on fire, they place over the head of 
his idol a vessd fillra with water. La this vessel a htHe 
hole 18 pierced, so that the water may, by faning on him 
drop by drop, refresh him and abate bun^^heat that 
consumes him 


The quahty satoa, ascribed to ^shnu, applies also to 
water, which penetrates and insinuates itself mto the 
earth, rendering it fertile , for the name of Vishnu signifies 
one who penelraies everywhere. Apjm (water) is a common 
enough name for this deity ; but the commonest of all is 
Narayam, that is to say, one who mooes upon fhe wtOets. 

Furthermore, the idea that tiie three pnncipal divimties 
of India are the elements personified is admitted by a great 
number of Vishnavite Brahmins, and I am indebted to 
seme of th^ for a portion of fte arguments on which 
1 have based my own view. Th^ have at the same time 
told me that th^ themselves regard all that is commonly 
r^ted on the TrmwH as mere fables; but as the dis- 
closure of such a sentiment, wbch tends to nothing less 
^ the undenm^ of one of the principal foSaons 
of ffie popular religii^ would stop the sources of their 
emoluments, and worfd at the same time expose them to 
pubho mdignation, thqy are carrful never to publish their 
private opimon on the matter. 

This Ikeotj once admitted, it will be easy to find a very 
cleat and natural meaning for oertam expressions contaH 
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m the Hindu books— expresswns vhich have led masy 
authoiB to b^eve that the people of India possessed bom 
the earhest tunes some knowledge of Ihe IQuity. ' These 
three gods,’ say those books, ‘ are bat one , Sito is tiie 
heart of Visbnn, and Vishnu the heart of Brahma ; it is 
one lamp with three hghted wioks ' At first sight fhese 
espressions would appear to mdieate one god m three 
peisons Bnt> even granted it were true that the pnmi* 
lave Hindus rntmided to transmit to them postenfy the 
idea of the Trmity under the form and attnbutes of the 
Tnmurl%, it must be confessed that the result has been 
a sadly distorted presentation of great mystery. Qa 
the ower hand, 1 behove there is another expiation 
whioh IS more sunple and more reasonable. 1 cannot 
mdeed doubt that the Hindu wnters, m nsmg the expres- 
sions lust quoted and many others of the same kind, 
wished them to he understood to mean that the oo-opeta- 
tion of the three elements in question was mdispensaUs 
for the produetioa and raproductioa of eveiythmg tiiat 
exi'tts m nature, a co-operation so necessary that the absenoe 
of one wovdd t^nce the others to a state of complete inert- 


ness and impotence 

The early Bathers of the Christian Ghnroh, snoh as 
St. Juatm, St. Clement, Iheodoret, St. Augu^e, and 
others, proved the truth of the mystery of the Trinity to 
the heathens of their tune by the authority of the ancient 
Greek philosophers, and partioularly by that rf Plato and 
his prinoipaJ disciples, such as Plotmus and Rirphyty 
^Qiey gamed at tiiat time considerable advantage by teymg 
stacess on those au&onties m whose works were to be fcnno 
the words FtUher, Sm, Wori, Spmt. tht Father o^pte- 
hendmg perfection, ihe Son parfeotiy resembling tM F<mer, 
and the Word by whom all tnmgs were created ; these three 
Persons being but one God. Such eiqiressionB ww i^ 
the chance creations of those philosopbos ; 
the foundation of (he system of Plato, who dm m • 
ever, venture to teach tocu: meanmg to a people swpeo^m 
the follies of polytheism, lest he should be treated m m 
same manner as bis maeter Socrates nf 

Heverthaless, I doubt whether ^e fflcstnoM rf 

the Cbriatiaii Ghnroh would have laid so much stecss po« 
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soldi aotiionties had th^ not fonnd in the wiitings of these 
Flatomo philosophecs exraessioiiB more piems^ less in- 
oonsisteat] and less tainted ^nth matenehsm than those to 
be fonnd in the Hindo boohs relating to Tnmurtt. 

My readers have, no doubt, been astonished to find that 
air, the dement vhidh some anoient Greek philosophers 
considered to be &e beginning and endmg of everything 
oreat^ has so far not figui^ m tbs disonssion. As a 
matter of fact, the Hmdns go farther than the Greds. 
Th^ recognize five dements, and the air is divided by them 
mto eiher and mni, or, properly speakmg, air, wbch is 
personified nnder the name of Indra, the obef of the 
infenor deities and ^e hu^ of the ethereal regions, where 
hedweUs The word India signifies the air ; mhisdomains 
the wmds blow accordmg to commands In the Indra- 
purana we find these words : * India is nothing else than 
the wmd, and the wind is nothing dse than L^a * The 
wind by condensiiig the dond^rodnces hghtning, wboh 
IS the weapon of this deity. ^ launches it against the 
giants, with whom he is oftm at war ; and he is sometunes 
victonons, sometimes vanquidied. The donds, whose 
vaxioos forms r^esent the giants, sometimes stop &e 
wind ; sometimes, on the other hand, the latter disperses 
the donds and nds the air of thmn. 

Tbs taste for allegory, wboh is inherent amongst all 
people m radimentoiy stages id mvihzation, has become b 
the case of the Hindus an meahaustibb source of errors 
in matters of lehgion In the earher ages would-be com- 
meatators, by mterpretmg in Iheiz own way ideas whose 
ongmal meaninE had become obscnied lapse of tim**, 
confused everything instead of making everything dear; 
and later their successois, wearied by attempts to ft-g pln.™ 
what seemed to them beirohcable, stuiik to the hterol 
meaamg, and thus revived the extravagant and barbarous 
idolatry wboh forms the tdigious system of the inndmn 
Hbidus. 
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CHAPTER n 

Uetempff^osu— Sx^anabon ot tbis Bebgiona Dootnne — Fbntlfau 
f or BifEerent Siiu — The HmduB as Antbors of the Dootnne of 
Hetempsyohosu — Siffoteaoa between them end the Gteeke in this 
Senieat— Jifaiwlla, or Belt: Fniushmenta endmed there— Abodes 
of ]&ss 


Tinemii an* few Hindu books m which the dootnne of 
metempsyohosis is not explained and eiroonnded This 
dootnne is, as is generally known, one of the fundamental 
pnnciples of the Hmdu rehmon The following is an 
extract from the EhagcmOa — ^Vishnu, the Supreme Being, 
before creating aii3ithmg which now exists, began by orest- 
ing nniilai, at first animated bo^es of mntastio 

shapes During their umon with these bodies they either 
committed sm or practised virtue After a long abode m 
these provisional ^ellmg-plaoes, th^ were withdrawn and 
Bummoned before the tnbnnal of xama, who judges the 
dftnd Thin divimty admitted mto Swarga (paradise) those 
souls which had led virtuous hves , a^ he shut up m 
Naraka (hell) those eouls which had given themselves up 
to sm &)uto wboh had been parfly virtuous and partly 
smful were sent to earth to animate other bodies, and so 
to endure proportaonatdy the pam due for llieir sms end 
to receive the reward of their virtnesi Thus eveiy nw 
buiih, whether happy or unhappy, is the result of deem 
practised m previous generationB, and is either the reward 
or punishment for them We may thus j’udge by the mn- 
difaon of a peison m mi existing generation what he has 
been m the previous one 

‘Nevertheless, those who die m hobness are no longer 
exposed to new births , tiiey go strajght to Bworgit. 

‘ The souls of men, after death, go to animat e om m 
bodies Sometimes it is the body rf an insect, of a^ri^tii|^ 
of a bird, or of a quadruped, and sometimes it is the bo y 

> The philDwphers of tto Sohool of hdd 


bebomofwiythmgniortBl, gther^»iitiiingm ^_»_^» ^°^"^ ^ 

Nor oaa the aonl be reborn of myt^ u 

tnunortal oannot bo reproduoei They held, therefore, 
put of God Jpsoro 
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of snofihoc man. Nevorthdess, tiio most peifsot are ad* 
mitted into Smrga, and the most are plunged into 
NonxJb It is soldy aocoidmg to weir good or bm dee^ 
that thdr transmigration, advantsgeons or otherwise is 
determmed ; and the good or evil they 'will have to ex* 
penenoe m tiie various states throngh which they pass is 
determmed m the same maimet. 

‘ The distmotions and difEetences which are to be observed 
amongst manhmd must be attributed to the same causes. 
Some are nch, and others poor , some are weakly, others 
enjoy good health, some are handsome, others ugly; 
some are of low burth, others hi^y bom ; some are happy, 
others unhappy. These difieiences are not the result of 
mere chance, but of goodness or wickedness, as the case 
may be, in preceding existences 

‘ Man 18 &e bluest form of all the creatures on earth. 
To be bom a man, in whatever caste it may be, always 
presupposes a certain draree of merit. 

'Among men the Biwmms hdd the first rank The 
honour of giving a soul to a Btalmmi is the reward only at 
the accumulated ments of many previous generations. 

' To practise virtue m the hope of some reward is always 
a good thmg ; but to practise it witii entire dismterested- 
ness and wi^out expecting any return or recompense, this 
is the most perfect. Those who thus practise it are certain 
of the happmess of Stoarga, and are no more subject to 
chame. 

‘ then IS the fruit of our deeds. Thia jg the reason 
why the same soul hves wmetimes m the body of a TnaTi, 
at other times m that of an ammal This is why it is at 
one time happy, at another time unhappy, in wis wodd 
and m the other.' 

I will not follow the author in his detailed enumeration 
of the penalties which are reserved for various sms. I shall 
confine mysdf to the most important of &em 

a Brahmin will go after death 
to hell, where he will for ever be the prey of seroents, 
and tormmted by hunger and thirst. After thousands of 
yeM of homble suffenngs he will return to the world to 
animate the body of a cow, and wdl temam in this 
as many years as the cow has boirB on its body. At length 
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he TTiU be bom a Panah, and will be afflicted vitb leproEiy 
for a penod of ten ibouaand years. 

‘ The murder of a Brabmm, for any cause whatsoever, u 
a sm four tunes more hemous than me former. T^oeveF 
is guilty of it will be condemned at his death to take the 
form of one of those insects which feed on filth Being 
reborn long afterwards a Panah, he will bdong to this 
caste, and will be bhnd for more than four times as many 
years as there are haus on the body of a cow. B!e ctm, 
nevertheless, expiate his crime by feedmg forty thousand 
Brahmins 

‘ If a Brahmin InTIa a Sndra, it will suffice to eSaoe the 
sin altoget^ if he recites the ga^ri a hundred times. 

‘He who Inlla an insect will faimsdf become an mseot 
after death. Then he will be reborn a Sndra, bnt he will 
be subject to aB sorts of infirmities. 

' Every ’Rm.hTnin who cooks for a Sudra or who traveb 
mounted on an ox will go to hell a^r death He will be 
plunged there mto boihng oil and be bitten oontmuously by 
venomous snakes He will be reborn afterwards under the 
form of one of those birds of prey which devour carpses, 
and will remam a thousand years under this form, and also 
a hundred years under the form of a dog 

* Whoever fells a sacred fig-tree commits a crime four 
tames meater tban the murder of a Brahmm, and will be 
exposra after his death to penalties proportionate to a sm 
so hemons.’ . * 1 . * 

Several modem philosophers have mam t amea 
Pythagoras attached oidy an allegonoal sense to the doo- 
trme of metempsychosis. The most general owmon is 
that he taught it mecdy as an abstract rehgious dootrmo 
He IS said to have borrowed it ficom the Egyptians, irao, 
if we ate to beheve Herodotus, were its mvmtwu But 
the communications between Pythagoras and the Brahmins 
end Gymnosophists of India lead one to suppose mth 
umte as mnoh reason that he borrowed it from these Inoian 
philosophers, for we know that the Hmdus 
copied anyt^g from contemporaneous natioM u » 
true that at the time of the travels rf 
doctrine of metempsychosis was professed by the Bgypo™* 
they had probably taken them ideas from the same sources 
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as the people of India, if indeed they had not aotoally 
bonoww them from the latter. It ia certain, fnrthermore, 
that it IS not in this alone &at the metaphysics of Pytiia- 
goras present some features of resemblance to those of the 
Gymnosophists Agam, we hnow that Pythagoras travelled 
for his own instruction, and it has never been contended 
that he taught anythmg to the pei^es of Asia whom he 
visited Besides, vanous Hindu books, which undoubtedly 
existed before the lime of P 3 rthagoras, are filled with this 
doctnne of metemp^chosis and treat of it as an artidb of 
thdr pnnuiive faith, which had been wdl established before 
his tune Anyhow, whoever the ongmator of it may be, it 
is none the less wonderful that sunn a chimerical syst^ 
was not only acknowledged in almost the whole of Asia, 
but has even found credence m various olhec parts of the 
world It 18 well known that Caesar found it in full force 
amongst the Gauls ^ ; and one is astcnushed to find that 
eohghtened men hke Socrates and Plato made these fan- 
tastic theones the object of Ihetr senons speculatioiiB. 
Have we not seen modem wnters, too, contendmg that 
the doctnne of metempsychims is a masterpiece of gemus ^ 
Thqr have mdeed mamtomed that Anstotle iniTnit .fa»d the 
transmigration of the soul of one man mto another, *Vif«igT» 
it is proved that he rejected as absurd &e idea of the 
transmigration of human souls mto bodies of beasts. 

In consequence of his behef Pythagoras deprecated the 
eating of the flesh of teay hvmg creature, lest perchance 
a son mi^t feed on the body of his father and thus repeat 
^ horrible feast of Thyestes. The most zealous d his 
disoiplOT ate vegetables; and they even endnded 
be^ nom thOT meals. In the same way the “RraiiTniTm 
still r^e toTOt omons, mushrooms, and certain other 
v^etables StiU, the example of these more ngorous 
disciples of Pyth^oras found few imitators amo^ the 


Either Pythagoras conceived a false im pm iiginn of the 

pwraadew, non interne anunas sed 
rnawine ad vutntra 

^te n patent, metn morte negleoto ^ (Pe BOo OnHicn. vi Mnrf. 
♦*”**“1.*? pmnrtiTe Chni^ to say notlung of the Jem of later 
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motiTes of the abstmeDoe which he had seen praotased by 
the Bjndiis, or else he wished to excel them and to exag- 
gerate tiieir system accardiog to his own manner. 

As a mattOT of fact, ererytlung mdnoes os to beheve 
that the Hmdns, thon^ fooh^ enoagh m many respects, 
are not so foolish as to oeheve, when they show r^ngnance 
to feeding on anything which has had life, Ihat they might 
be swallowing the limbs of their ancestors In proof of 
this I may remark l^t the Lingayats, that is to say, the 
followers of Siva, reject tn toto the doctrine of metem- 
psychosis, yet they abstain from all animal food more 
tehgiotisly than the Brahmins themselves 

The fear of pollution and the horror of murder are m 
fact the principal causes of the antipathy of Hindns to this 
hind of food Their primitive teachers, as I have already 
remarked, simply hw in view, when connsellmg such 
absfhience, the preservation of useful animals, imd also 
the preservation of health It was superstition, impetuous 
as a flood, that always tended to overflow the banks of 
reason 

We have already seen how susceptible and fastidious 
a respectable Hmdn is m Ihe matter of pollution How 
then could a meat diet agree with his prmoiples m ^ 
respect! The putrefaction of animals, which m a wt 
country manifests itself so quickly and m so disagreeable 
a manner, the comparative focihty, on the otiier hsim, 




stances can be kept from the pntrefymg 

sun ; the horror, so strongly felt, of feedmg on the remaau 
of a dead body ; and a number of other prejudices imon 
the leaders of the Hmdu rebgion have been mterested m 
fostering, are reasons sufficiently powerfnl to act npra 
tnindR prepared for them by onstom and eduoafaon 
ns add to these oonsiderationB the horror inspirea by 
murder mnong Emdus in general — a horror which is so 
great in the case of many that it induces them to spare 
even the hves of filthy and troublesome insects ; _fqr tn 
Brahmins are persuaded that there is iio difference bwt^ 
the souls of meu and those of the vilest of hving tmnra 
Hence they hold that there is, morally, speatona as muon 
onme in ornshing an ant as in committing a muruor. 
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The majon^ of the Sadias feel no aocaples, it is tide, in 
inilmg ftTimiii.la and ealang their fle8h> the cow alone ex- 
oepted. They even inclnde in then tanks hutcheis and 
professional hontecs, sach as the Boyas or Btaders who 
inhabit the jun^ea and monntams end hve on the piodacts 
of Ihe chase. Eat it is also proper to remark that it is 
this violation of a respected nsage which in a great measore 
brings upon them the contempt of the higher castes. 

At first the dootrme cd metempsychosis appears to have 
been limited to the saccessive trcm^igrations of souls into 
vanons human bodies Later on, however, it received 
a new e^anston, viz. that the sotds could n^rate to the 
bodies of beasts and to all material objects. The Platomc 
p^osophras, who were ridiculed for assaming that the 
soul of a kmg might enter the body of a monli^, or that 
of a queen the body of a grasshopper, tried to evade the 
difficiuty by reducing the doctrine to its primitive sun* 
plunty, that is to say, by limiting the transmigration of 
the souls of men to human bodies and those of beasts to 
then: own species. Flotmus and Poiphyry even ventured 
to assert that it was thus that their master had intended 
it to be understood. But tibiem retractation was too late 
It is always a mistake to endeavour to restore a building 
which IS not sohd m its foundakons. The ISndus, who 
are more persevering and less exposed to the oontiadiotitms 
of enlightened men, have religiously preserved their own 
dootrme of metempsyohosis in ah Hs entirety. 

After ail, the oootnne seems te have been mvented 
merely to jusiafy, under a gross allegory, the waw cd the 
Supreme Bemg m the dispensation of rewards ana punish- 
ments. The ust dootnnal artiidB admitted 1^ the Bindus 
is common to the Pythagoreans ; namely, t^t sin ought 
to be punished and virtue rewarded. T&s of course does 
not nsuslly take place in the present life, smce very often 
vice is tnnmphant and virtue crushed. In order to remedy 
this the gods, who hold the destimes of men m their hands, 
have demued that he who during his lifetime has been an 
nnhehever, a tbef, a murderer, &o., shall be bom ngn-m 
a creeping insect, a wild animal, an outcaste, bbnd, poor, &c. 

Their notions of poUntion pervade everything , so the 
Ebndus believe that a soul oftra deedh retains some of the 
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sta^ and impnrilaes oontraoted m piecedmg g«nATfl.tt < } nfl 
^st aa BQ eatthea vessd retains for a long famB the odour 
ra my stong liquor which it has contained. ’Thw article 
of behrf a illustrated by the example of a woman who hod 
been a fish m an earlier generation, and who, though really 
J«>mm m «ie present, still retained, it is said, an odour 
which betrayed her first origin. It is necessaiy thereforo 
that a long succession of generations should olemse the soul 
from all the impurities which have polluted it m generations 
precedmg — impuntieB which will increase mdefimtely if 
people contmne to lead dissolute hves 
When the Hindus are asked what is the liniii; of these 
transmigrations, they are unable to give any positive 
answer Nevertheless their sacred books affir m that a 
soul only succeeds m getting nd of contmnal transfonna- 
tions when by long penance and contemplation it has 
raised itself to that high degree of wisdom and perfeotion 
which identifies it wit£ the Supreme Bemg, that is, with 
Parabrahma Before reaching such sublime heights, it 
must pass through all the tnab and temptations to which 
human weakness has been condemned, and must acquire 
by its own eiqienence a complete knowledge of good and 
evil It begina its transmigrations under me form of the 
vilest inseots, and rises httle by httle to the condition of 
man, in which state the spark of wisdom concealed m it, 
after having remained stataonaiy for milhons of years, is 
at length developed and mmerceptibly leads to that state 
of perfeotion and pnnty wmoh puts an end to changeful 
existence In not assigning defimte periods to each toms* 
migration of the soul theBhndn philosophers seem to bo 
wiser than the followers of Hato, who, with absurd pre- 
sumption, have seen fit to assign fixed and defimte periods 
—in some oases three thousand, and in otiiers ten thousand 
years Further, accordmg to the latter, the transmigia* 
tion IS not left to chance ; eaoh soul has its choice of abode 
accordmg to the indinataons of tiie man m whose body it 
has sojourned, ^us the soul of Agamemnon passed into 
the body of an eagle ; that of Orpheus ammatto a swan ; 
that of Ajax, a lion ; that of I3iersites, an ap^ &o. 

All this IS simply ndicnlous. But the stumbling-block of 
the system is reoolleoUon of the post jSmce the body is 
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only a prison, a dien, how is it that the sonl, as soon as it 
has quitted its abode, loses all remembtance of what has 
befallen it ^ Pythagoras, it is tme, used to relate to his 
disciples what he had snccessively been since the siero of 
Troyi. But the merest caviller among them might have 
ofEered the following objection* 'Smce yon so wdll re- 
member what yon have been before 3 n>i]r present aotnal 
existence, why do 1 not remember in the same manner ^ ’ 
l^thagoras would no donbt have answered jnst as the 
B^dns answer, namely, that the gift of remembrance is 
granted, only to^ oertam privileged sonls, and that thqy 
obtam it by redting certaon appropnate mmlrama. Un- 
fortnnately, these mantrama are not unlihe the waters of 
the Pountmn of Yonth, of which every one boasts to be the 
owner, bat the whereabonts of which nobody bows. Plato, 
who was too enhg^tened not to recognize this wrak side 
of the system, mvented the river Leme The sonls were 
obliged to dnnk its waters before retnrmng to the world, 
and thereby entirely forgot the past The invention of 
this fiction required ndtheringennity nor wit. TheHmdns 
cat the knot more fredy. Tbqy say that the act of r^enera- 
tion suffices to make one forget ^ that has been seen or 
done before A child under two or three years of age 
does not remember one day what he did the day before; 
still more th^ore will he forget what he was and what he 
did before his new birih. 

This explanation is at least more simple than that of 
Plato, if it is not eqaally ingemous. 


BTabaka, OB 

Through the tissue of vain fancies which the 
have woven over their system of metempsychosis, osten- 
ably to explam it bat in practice to obscnre it, we may 
^tch a few feint gleams of the true religion, the principle 
M which were inculcated by the patnarohs of old Apart 
from ttie rewards aud iraidsbments which they teeatd as 
the due wtnbution m this world of the good or evfl which 
a BMn has ^ in a pwedmg generation, it is certain 
that thqy acknowledge a future Me, and a Supreme Being, 

* See Jfcbini xr. S. 
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who is the rewaider of the good and the tenor of the 
wicked. In a word^ they recognize a paiadue and a 
hell. 

But how grievonsly have these saored troths been dis- 
torted m the months of these ministeis of idolatry and 
falsehood i It is difficidt to discover a smgle trace of annli 
fnndamental troths amid the mass of estzavagant fables 
under which snpeistition has concealed them 
The Hmdns agree that a place of punishment is set 
apart for those souls which have given themselves up 
enturely to sm daring their life on earth. This they caU 
Naraha or Patala. It is divided mto seven pimoipal 
sections, destined to contam the different fonda of smfnl 
souls; and here th^ undergo torments more or less 
severe, accotdmg to the gravity of their onmes 
Yama, the Ju^e of the dead, is the king of hell He has 
servants to cany out his decrees, who are chaiged with 
tormenting the i^abitants Narala. His emissanes are 
constantly on the watch throughout the world. They 
await the moment of death, and then arrest the dead and 
bnng them before Yama’s tnbnnal Yama consults his 
records, kept by many eonbes working under bis orders, 
and contai^g an exact account of all the good and enl 
which is done on earth. According to the report submitted 
to him, this sovereign jud^ pronounces the fate of the 
souls which appear before wm for judgement, and awards 
pamshments proportionate to &mr gwt 
Yama, however, is not the only deity possessmg agents 
on earth for seizing npon ^e souls of the dead. Vishnu 
and Siva have also thea agents, who know perfectly weH 
the devotees of their respective patrons When such sonb 
die the emissaries of the two gods contend for them 
Yama, and the result is a keen conflict and often a bloody 
battle The special devotion to Siva or to Vishnu, howow 
lukewarm it may have been, possesses so much merit that 
the emissaries of the two gods usually gam the victoiy over 
those of Yama v . 1 , 

As for the torments of Naraka, the pnnislmumts 
the wicked have to endure there are teuly temblo I 
here give an abstract of what the Padma-purana sajs 
of it — 
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TOBMENTS 0? THE DAMNED 

They ace boned Ibere m eternal darkness : only groans 
and fnghtfol lamentations are heard , the sharpest pa^ 
that steel and fire can oaose are inflicted mthoot le^te. 
There are ponishments fitted to each kmd of sin, to each 
sense, to each member of the body. I^e, sted, serpents, 
TenomoDs insects, savage beasts, buds of pr^, g^, poison, 
stenches ; m a word, everything possible is employed to 
torment the damned. Some have a cord mn throng their 
nostrils, by which th^ are for ever dragged over the edges 
of eztr^dy sharp kmves ; others ace condemned to pass 
throng the qre of a needle ; otoers are placed between 
two fiat cooks, which meet, aid crush withont kilbng Ihem ; 
otoera have tiieit eyes pecked incessantly by famished 
voltures; while milhons of them continually swim and 
paddle in a pool filled with the urme of dogs or with the 
mucus from men’s nostrils, &o. 

The damned do not succumb under these tecnble penal* 
ties, but rend the air continually with them screams and 
groans, wbch ec^o throu^out the whole alnss of heill 
and add sM greater horror to this hd^tful dwelling* 
place. 

The pams of hell do not endure for ever ; th^ last ^* 
portionately to the gravity of the crimes committed. The 
£hndu sac^ wnters say nothmg of eternal punishment. 
At the end of every pupa, they say, there t^ce place a 
universal revolution— a to^ change m nature When the 
KcM-yvga, in which we now hve, has filled its allotted span, 
all souls return to the divme essence from which toey 
were orimnally separated, and, the world having come to 
an end, toe Biutenngs of the damned will cease also. Ihave 
before mentioned how many years of the Eah-yuga have 
already elapsed, and how many imlbons of years it has 
still to mn 

When the souls in heU have mcpiated their tins, thqr are 
sent back to toe earth m order to undergo new transinigta* 
tions Their return to the world always takes place under 
toe form of some vile ammal ; and proceeding from one 
metamorphosis to another, after milhons of years they are 
able to acquire the degree of virtue and perfection necessmy 
to admit of their beo:^ agam muted inseparably witih toe 
Supreme Being, toe Dniversal Soul of the worid. 
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The Emdns recognize aeveral Abodes of Bliss for the 
souls of those irho have es^iated their sms by repeated 
transmigrations and by the practice of virtoe. There are 
four ptmoipal abodes : The first is Swarga, vhere India 
the divimly presides, and \7hete all virtnons souls, without 
distmcbon of caste or sex, are to be found 

second is Vatbim(ha, the paradise of Vishnu, where 
dwell his pactionlar followers, Bndunins and others 

The thro is Katlasat the paradise of Siva, which is 
reserved for the devout worshipers of the Ztngam 

The fotoiih is SaUyarloka (the Place of Truth), the para' 
dise of Brahma, where only virtaons Brahmins have the 
nght to enter. 

The pleasures enjoyed in these several abodes are bH 
corooral and sensnal 

The souls sojourning m them, having been indulged for 
penods of tune more or less considerable according to then 
reapeolave mente, are obliged to tetam to the earth, them 
to begin their txansmigiataons anew. This tahea place 
until the soul is peife^y purified — a oonsummation, as 
we have seen, which is not t^ adair of a few days How 
ever, with perseverance they eventually attain it, Wheu 
a soul, by virtue and penances, has become as pure m 
gold nas freed itself entardy from the aIliirBnien.tBof 
Shin world, it is re-umted with Parabrahma, with God, 
with the t^veisal Soul, just as a drop of w ater re toms to 
the sea from whence it came This is the Suprme mnn- 
neas, to wludi the Hindus give the names of Mcmim 
(Dehvetance) and MvJctt (the Last End). . 

Thus idolatry, whatever tendemy it may have to coraqjt 
all things, has at least respected some of the fonitementaJ 
tmths eravrai on the hearts of men, the hnowlea ge or 
which IS indispensable to the stabihty of sM oiw^J 

society. The people of India, sunk from time immem^ 

in the darkness of error by reason of the avarice ana am 
tion of their religioua teachers, still preserro some p^nre 
ideas of a Supreme Bmng, and foresee nghtty . 

nmuortahty <5 the soul, and the necessity and existence or 
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another life in which the good shall be rewarded and the 
wio^ punished 

What other conolnsion can we draw from this than that 
each sacred truths will nevet pensh from ofi the earth ? 
The atheist and the materialist may heap up sophistry on 
sophistry in order to obscure these Ixnt^ and conceal wem 
from the eyes of nations; but their efforts are m vain. 
Graven on the hearts of men in indehble characters by the 
hand of the Almighty Himself, these truths must contmue 
to grow and to l»ar fnut so long as there are reasonable 
creatures and oivihaed peoples m the world. 


C5HAPTER m 

Hindn FeMta— The New-Yeai Feut— The Feast of the Household 
Gods— Conmemotation of the Head— Feast of the Schools— 
Feasts in Honour of Setpents— Mihtary Feasts — The Feast of 
lamps — Sacnfices to Plants.— The Feast of tiie Lingayats.— The 
Ponpul Getemomes— General Remarks 

EacsH district and each temple of the least importance 
has its own particular feasts, recumng at mtervals during 
the course ^ the year, and besides these local feasts 
there are many others that are gmierally observed evety- 
wheto, tahmg place at fixed penoas Feast^ys are given 
up to lejoicmgs and diversions of all kmds , work is entirely 
suspended , relatives and fneuds meet together and feast 
each other m turn, the houses are decorated, the best 
jewels and apparel axe worn, and the tune is spent in 
games, which for the most part are very artless and inno- 
cent Family feasts, however, have not smallest te- 
semblanoe to those celebrated m temples, to which the 
people flock from every side, and wbcH often give nse to 
the most soandalouB scenes 

niere are m all eighteen ohhgatory TTmdn feasts in the 
yw, but I will mention only the prmrapal ones First 
there is the feast which is celebrated on ^ first day of the 
year, called Ugadt\ and which falls on the day of the 
new moon m the month of March. On this occasion 
a« expected to pay each other visits of ceremony The 
feast lasts for three days, during which they give themselves 
» This u the name given to the Tdugn New Year’* Day —Ed 
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up to enjoyment. Fuerrorks aie let off, and <mnnnn 
rockets, and cans are heard on every side It is ahont this 
tune, also, l£at the officers of GioTemment prepare their 
revenue accounts for the year, and that the cnlkvatora 
renew the leases of the lan& wMch they farm 
At the time of the new moon in the month of Febmaty 
the Luieayats, or followers of Siva, celebrate with great 
pomp their feast Stva-rain (Ni^t of Siva) 
three days, and dunng tiie course (ff it the Lmgayats wash 
and panfy their hngatn, cover it with a new doth, and offer 
to it sacrifices of a special character. They also visit their 
jangamaa or gurus, and present them with g^ts^ 

^e festival of Oaun takes place at the time of the new 
moon in the month of September, and lasts many days 
Gann is another name for Parvati, the wife of Siva, who u 
the object of pecuhar worship on tins occasion On the 
last day of the feast they mould a figure of the goddess m 
rice dough ; this is placed m a shnne beautifully adorned, 
and IS then earned with great pomp through we streets 
The Oaun feast, however, is iwo speoially dedicated to 
the household gods, which sure represented by the imple- 
ments, tools, and utensils m common use amongst the 
people Thus, the farmer coUeots his plou^, his spades, 
and hiB sickles, and places them m a hew on a spot oaie- 
fully punfied by a layer of cow-dung He prostrates him- 
self at full len^h before the vanons implements of hus- 
bandry, and offers them piga and Ttamddya according to 
the usual manner. He then puts them back m their places 
The mason offers similar homage to his trowel, his square, 
&o. , the carpenter to his axe, his saw, and his plane , 
the barber to his razor , the wnter to his pen or s/ilw, 
the tailor to his scissors and needles ; the huntsman to his 
gun , the fisherman to his nets , the weaver to his loom , 
the butcher to his cleaver , and so on in the case of all 
artisans The women, too, collect their baskets, winnow^ 
noe-miUs — in short, all their household implements, and 
prostrate themselves before them, offermg them honmge m 
like manner. In a word, thrae is not a person who, d ni^ 
this solemn time, does not regard as so many demes tbo 


* Vide Appendix nL 
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instnunentB vrith Trliioh he gains his hvelihood. The 
players which are addressed and the honours which are 
paid to them ore intended to persuade them to conthme 
to he us^ to then p^essors. In fact, the whole cere* 
mony is based on the Mmdu principle, that it is necessary 
to pay honour to eTeiytlung which may be either useful or 
hurtf^ 

A month later, at the new moon of October, comes the 
feast of MafuMummt, known also under the name of 
Dasara, specially dedicated to tibe memory of ancestors. 
This feast is considered to be so obligatory that it has 
become a proverb that anybody who has not the means of 
celebrating it should sell one of his children in order to do 
so. Each family offers the usual saonffces to its deceased 
ancestors, and also presents them with new cloths such 
as are usually worn by men and women, in order that they 
may be ptoperfy clotiied. The feast lasts rune days. This 
18 also the special festival of universities and schools. The 
students, dressed m gay apparel, parade tiirough the streets 
every day, singmg verses composed by thrar professors, 
who match at thax head. They also retdte these vexses 
before the doors of their relatives and the principal in* 
habitants of the place. At &e same tune they dance and 
play m a simple faction, marking tune by striking sticks 
toother. At the end of it all the professors receive small 
presents of money from the people before whom thdr 
students have performed. A portion of the sum collected 
IS given to the students for a feast on the last day of the 
^emcmes, and the remainder the professors kemi for 
themselves. 

1 ® hkewise the soldiers’ feast. Fiinoes and 

soldiers offer the most solemn saonffoes to the arms which 
^ made use of m battle Collecting all theic weapons 
together, they call a Brahmm purohita, who sprinkles them 
TOlh Utiham (holy water) and oonvwts them mto so many 
mvmties by virtue of his mcaUrtms, He then makes piaa 
to tl^ and tefares. Thereupon, amidst the beat of drums, 
toe Mmc of txumpets and other instrumeats, a ram is 
orougnt m vrith much pomp and saonficed in honour of the 
toBOTB weapons of destruction This ceremony is observed 
with the greatest solemnity thxou^out the whole Peumsula, 
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not only by the Hindu princes and soldiers, bnt also by 
the M^omedans, who have nnreservedly adopted this 
idolatrous prsotioe of the Hindus. It is knoTrn by the 
special name of aynia-puja (saonfioe to arms), and is 
entirely military; no native belongmg to the profession of 
arms, be he Fagan, Mahomedan, or Christian, makes any 
scrape of joining in it 

In order to increase the solemnity of the feast, the pnnces 
ace m the habit of giving pubho entertamments, to irhioh 
immense oroirds of peoj^e resort These entertamments 
resemble very much roe gladiatonal combats of the ancient 
Bomans, consistms as they do of contests between animals, 
or between ammab and men, and above all between men 
Athletes sometimes come from long distances to contend 
for the ptiaes. They bebng mostly to a caste called Jdti, 
and ore tromed from their yonth m contests of the kind 
Their profession is to mjnre one another in the presence 
of persons who are able to pay them for the satisfaction to 
be derived from t^ homble sport, m which both pnnces 
and people take mdmte deh^t Ordinary blows with the 
fist, however vigorously applied, would not canso sufficient 
bloodshed, so before entermg the lists the ohampions pnt 
on gloves studded with sharp pieces of horn They fight 
almost naked, and before commg to dose quarters dance 
abont m threatening attitudes. Then they dose innoDsly, 
and deal heavy blows on eaoh other's heads with tbcir 
murderous gloves. Nei^ess to say, blood^^ flows fre^. 
When they have had enough of this, they seize each other 
round the body and fall stirugglmg to the ground, wtore 
they tear at each other hke wJu beasts At mtervab they 
cease figh ting to regain breath , but they soon begm again, 
and the combat does not end until the umpires soporoto 
them and one of toe two b declared viotor Coverro witn 
wounds and hterally bathed in blood, they retue and maso 
room for now combatants, who fight with the same fcMM^- 
rn.;. p;e»nei->n.r cnantji/tia snmntimas lasts foT hours togciaor, 


to toe great satisfaction of the spectators, who mark tbcif 
enthusiasm by constant applause When all is 
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by laea of their own caste, the Jettis being generally very 
ctever in surgery. 

At the end of November or the beginning of Deceml^ 
the De^vdli (feast ^ lamps) is celebrated. It occupies 
several ^ys. ]^ery evening while it lasts the Eindas 
place lifted lamps at the doors of th^ houses or hang 
paper lanterns on long pol» in the street. This feast 
appears to be specially dedicated to fire. But as it is 
hdd at a time when most of the cereal cnqps ate ready for 
harvesting, the cultivators in many places axe then m the 
habit of going together in procestion to their fields, and 
there offering up to their crops prayers and sacrifices of 
rams or goats, m order, as it were, to give thanks to thmr 
crops for having npened and become fit for the food of 
man. Every husbandman also, on three days m succes- 
sion, proceed to tiie dungheap which he has collected for 
manuring his fields and prcetratffi himself before it, pre- 
senting to it offerings of flowers, lifted tapers, boiled nee 
and fimts, and be^h^ it humbly to fertih^ his lands and 
to procure him abundant harvests. This worship, it may 
be remarked, very much resembles that which the Bomans 
used to pay to thdr god Sterenhus. 

The Ifagara-pomet^i is anotiier great feast. It is 
celebrated m the begmning of February in honour of snakes, 
and especially of the most vmiomons species, such as the 
cobra, called mga or nagara by tiie Hindus. This reptile, 
which IS very common and the most dangerous of w, is 
honoured m a very speoial manner on this oocadon The 
people pay vidts to the holes where snakes of this sort are 
generally known to lemam concealed, and make offerings 
to them of milk, plantains, &c. I shall have something 
more to say about this stra^ emit later on. 

But tiie most solemn of all f^ts, at any rate in the 
south of India, is the PonpitZ, which is also known in some 
places as the Maha-saTikTanti ^ This feast is the occasion 
cf great rejmomg ; and the Hindus have two good reasons 

' AmbiMti 18 the name given to the Brst day of the solar montii, 
wt IS to say, to the day on winch the snn passes from one sign of the 
Zodiac to another It wim here to its entrancs into the sign of Cnin- 
cm, a ranod which the ancients celebrated as that of the tt-btrtS of 
tniB hn^t Inminaty — D ubois 
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the pongul festival 


to rt TOth ]0y One is because the munih rae. 

“ entirely made np of nnln^ 

KS, ^ “ because the mn^ 

wtoh £ollo\re it must mvanably consist of lucbr dara 

the mauapimons month which preceded the 
” mendicants 1 go from door to door 
gout fom o clock in the morning, waking all sleepeis by 
beatmg their gongs, warning them to be on thor guard 
and to take every precaution against tiie evil influences 
mjncky peno^ by appeasmg, by means of prOTets 
and sacnfioes, the god Siva, who presides over it With 
tnis xnirpose m view, the women of the house evey^ mom' 
mg prepare a small patch about a yard square outside the 
door, smeanng it with oow-dui% a^ tracing several white 
lines upon it wiiai nee-flour. &ey then place withm this 
square sev^l pellets of cow-dung, each adorned with 
a pumpkin flower I beheve these peflets are supposed to 


- * — wuwv euD ouUUUBeU W 

represent Vigneshwora, the god of obstacles, whom thw 
seek to appease by offering him a bouquet But I do not 
know why it is that the pumpkm flower is chosen m this 
case. Eve^ evening these htfle balls of cow-dung, togoUier 
TOth their flowers, are carnally collected, to be kept fall 
the last day of the month When this day arrives to 
iromen, who alone are charged with thin ceremony, put 
them into a new basket, and aocompamed by musical 
instruments and dapping of hands, they solemnly oary 
them away beyond we precincts of their dwdlmgs and 
throw them mto a tank or some o&er retired bnt clean 


spot 

The Potigtil, ot Mahascmkmnti, always takes placs 
dormg the wmter solstice, the period whw the sun, having 
finished its course towards the southern hemisphere, tarns 
to tho north again and comes back to visit the peo|de of 
India The feast lasts three days; the first is called 
Shoghi-pongid {p<mgnl of joy) On day visits are 
exchanged between relative and Mends, who make presauts 
and give entertainments to each other ; the day passes m 
diversions and amnsements of all sorts 

The second day is called Surya-pongiil (Pongt^ of to 


* These are pandantnt, not tamifasu — JBd 
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Bnn). In fact tiie feast shears to be cpecially dedicated 
to the snn The marnea \romen first of all bathe -with 
their clothes on, and while still dripping wet put nee to 
boil in milk on a fire in the open air. As soon as it begins 
to sunmer, they aU cry oat together, PongtH, Pcmgvll 
PoTigul, Pongid ! Almost immediately ^terwar^ they re- 
move the vessel from the fire and plwe it before the idol 
of Yigneshwara, to whom they offer a portion of the rice ; 
another portion is given to the cows, and the rest is eaten 
by the people of the honse 

On this day Hmdus again exchange visits. On meetmg 
each other we first words they say are : ‘ Has the rice 
boiled ? ’ to which the answer is : ‘ It has boiled ' It is 
for this reason that the feast is called PongtA m the sonth 
of India, the word bemg denved from pmgedi in Telngn, 
and pongaradu in Tamil, both sigmfymg to bod. 

The third day is called the Pongtd of the cows. On this 
day they put mto a big vessel fihed with water some saffim 
powder, some seeds of the tree called pcarali, and some 
leaves of the margosa-tcee. After irtmTig the ingredients 
wen together, they spruce the cows and we oxen with the 
hqnid, walking rotind them three times All the men of 
the house (for the women are exolnded from this ceremony) 
then turn soocessively towards the font pomts of the com- 
pass and perform the aaahUmga, or prostration of the ox 
members, four times before the «.Tn'niii.TB i. 

The horns of the cows are pamted m vaxions oolonrs, 
and round their necks are hui^ garlands of graen leaves 
mterlaoed with flowers. On these garlands are hung cakes, 
cocoanuts, and fruits, which, as they ere shaken off by the 
animals, are eagerly scrambled for and devoured, as though 
they were sacred things, by the crowd followmg. 

^e cows ate then dnven together outrade &e town or 
ullage, and are then made to scatter in all directions by 
the Bid of drums and noisy instruments On tbia day 
cattle are allowed to graze everywhere without restramt , 
apn no matter what damage they may do in the fields, 
th^ are never driven away 

The idols are afterwards taken from the temples and 
— Kn * sxplsined, it u ptoitistion of the eight, not atx nemhen 
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caiiied in procession, to the sound of to tlie place 
^ere the cattle have again been collected. The tople 
daneing-^Is, who are to be found at all feasts and puWic 
ceremoni^, are not absent on this occasion ; thev TOi» Tnh 
at the head of the laira concourse of people, and bom tune 
to time pause to deh^t the q)eotators with their lasciricns 
dances and obscene songs. 

The feast tenninates with a performance which, I bdiere, 
has no other object than simple amusement. Ihe croud 
forms itself into a big circle, in &e middle of which a h^ 
is let loose, which in its efbrts to escape mne round and 
round, from side to side, esmting much laughter amongst 
the spectators, till at last it is caught. 

The idols are then earned back to the temples, the com 
are led back to the sheds, and thus ends the most pc^nlar 
of all Hindu feasts. 

^e Pongiil, as I hare said, is intended to celebiate the 
pmod when the sun is about to recommence its conrse 
There would have been nothing blameworthy, nothing 
astonishing in the people hailmg with joy the appearance 
of this great fertihzmg luminary in thw hemis^ere, and 
rendering piuse and thanks to the Almighty as the Cirotoi 
of it ; but when we see a nation which professes to ocenpr 
the first place amongst the civilized races of the world 
treating this as an occasion for the most idle ceremonies, 
surely we ought not to attribute it simply to the weakness 
of the hnman mind. Ought we not rather to recognize in 
it the prompting of some enl spirit seeking to sednee 
men by the emp^ pomp that accompames these insane 
Xnactices ? We shomd not hesitate to regard them as 
folly in a alngje mdividnal; are th^ therefore less un* 
reasonable or more excusable when an entire nation piM* 
rises them ? Our astoniriiment ceases when we cwefolly 
consider the causes that keep the Hmdus endiained to 
degraded forms of worship like these. The fact is, the 
laws and customs, both rehgious and cavil, of toe Bimu 
people are so closdy bonnd together, toat it is impos^w 
to attack the one without equally injuring otoer. 
Custom, prejudice, and national predile^on have au 
served to establish thrir behef that religion and pwty 
are inseparable ; and they are thmonghly convinced that 
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tiban snoh matenal eajojnnentB. Thus it is that ororrds 
gather at tiiesa feasts from aOpaxts; and the poor hosbajad* 
man, whose whole harvest hardly affords sahsistence for 
himself and family for ^ months danng the year, will s^ 
a port of it in order to oontnbute to the expenses inomted 
at the feasts, and to ennoh the clever impost^ who manage 
them But apart from the pomp and caraaraiy displayed 
for the purpose of daazling tiie eyes of the people, <he 
Hindu pnesta have recourse to another hind tff deoephoa. 
According to them nothing can equal the minioles which 
ate daily wrought hy the god of their particular temple m 
favour of those persons who pnt th^ trust in him and 
make him presents Somehtmes it is a barren woman who 
has ceased to he so, a blind man to whom the fusnlly of 
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flaenoe which they have gtuned over minds that apj^arently 
will recognize as true only what dazides the imagmation, 
or what is contrary to common sense So tme it iS| that 
mere zeason is totally enable to raise manhmd to a know* 
Mg ft of God; m fact, no real rehgious celt can spring 
from man’s reason alone. The more one reflects upon the 
SFOBB absurdities pertaining to the idolatry of the Eindim, 
Ihe mote oonvmoed one becomes of the mestimable benefit 
of Revelation, whereby the Supreme Ruler of the TJnive^, 
in Kmself incomprehensible, reveals Eunself to His 
creatures. 


CHAPTER IV 

EQndn Teuplea.— ^Jemnonies patfomud in then.— Tbrnples hmlt on 
Monntanu — ^Fyramda —The Anhiteotnie of Pegodee —The Shepe 
end Onwnenta of the Idols — Thsnr Conscoiation — SsotedPdlftTB — 
TVitnpl* ptieats end Ssnrsnts — &cnficers.— Dancmg.giclB— Man* 
eiBnB — Hindu Hnsu — Bishmn Tneks and Aitiflces for attrseting 
Worshippers.— The Hindn Desire for Children- The Revolting 
JEteetieeB to which thw submit to obtain them- Renarhable 
Ceremomes and Vows. — nostitntiDn in Certain TempleB — RdigiouB 
Tortares— The Rape of Women— Bhmons Temples— Timpnti.— 
Jagaimath — Pnblio Processions — General Remarks 

Bunmnros dedicated to religious worship are extremely 
munerooB in India There are few villages or hamlets 
which have not at least one It is even a generally received 
opinion that no place should be inhabited where there is 
no temple, for owerwise the mhabitants would run grave 
naks of misfortune 

Amoi^ the good works expected of the rich, one of ^ 
most honourable and most mentonous consists m spending 
a port of their fortune in the oonstmotion and endowment 
of these sacred bdldings. Such munificence, it is argued, 
IB an infalhble means of obtammg the protection of the 
gods, remission of one’s sms, and admission mto an Abode 
of Bliss after death But vanity, ostentaldon, and desire 
to attract attention axe much more powerful fectois, if 
indeed they are not toie only ones that excite beneficence 
on the part of the wealthy. 

Besides the temples with which ail villages axe provided, 
caa finds many erected in isolated spots, in woods, on the 
hi^ways, m we middle of rivers, on the borders of tanks 
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aad other large leserroua, and especially on tibe Bnmmita 
of steep rooks, mountains, and hills. Thia practice of con- 
struoting buildings consecrated to rehgions troislup upon 
elevated sites must have struck all persons who have 
travelled m Ih^a ^ In fact there are few mountains, where 
a well or a spring is to be found, that are not surmounted 
by a budding of this sort. The choice of sites like these 
does not appear to be a matter of caprice We know that 
the same praotiae exists among the majority of Asiatio 
nations Kot only the ancient heathen peoples, but even 
the children of Israel, always chose elevated sit^ for pur- 
poses of rehgiouB woralup When God ordered the Israehtes 
to take possession of the land of Canaan, He oominanded 
them a^ve all things to destroy heathen temples 
erected on mountains and other lofty spots, to break m 
pieces the idols, and to destroy the saored groves with 
which those buddings were surrounded, as are those of the 
Hmdua to this day Holy Senpture refers often to these 
hi^ places and saored groves 

One can only offer conjectures regarding this oustom of 
plaomg on elevated sites the temples ludioated to the 
saonfioes and vows which the people addressed to their 
gods Some authors have remark^ that the worship of 
the stars having always been more or less a part of pagan 
ritual, the heathen oonstruoted their temples so as to face 
the east at a certam elevation, in order that the rising sun 
might flood the mtenor of the temples with its h^t and 
oast Its rays upon the religious oeremonies which ta^ place 
at that time ai day^. Ko doubt, too, they thought tow 
were thereby approaohing as near as possible to the heaveny 
powers whom ^y mvoked Furthermore, the dntira of 
the soothsayers often necessitated snob elevated positions, 
m Older that they might see toe heavens dearly. 

Besides toe temples of idols whioh one meets into m 
every step m India, statues of stone, of baked earn, an« 
especially of granite, representing objeots of popular wor- 
ship, may be seen on toe high-roads, at toe entrances or 
villages, near toe choi^Uriea, on toe binders of tanks, near 


* Hie eeiamomes perfonaed in hononr of the *dera»l 
pleoB at anneet : ana it u believed that the entrance* of the tempi 
these divinities faced tovarde the vest —Dubois. 
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rivets, in the market-places, and elsewhere. The Hindus 
alro ddi^t m placing these idols of stone under the shade 
of leafy trees, especially of those xqmted sacred, such as 
the aawatla, ^e alai, me vem, Some of these idols 
are placed in shrmes, and olhers in the open air. 

Most TTmitTi temples present a very wretched appear- 
ance, being more like bams or stables than building con- 
secrated to the gods. Some of them are used as pbces of 

I mblic assembfy, courts of justice, or rest-houses for travel- 
ers. There are many, however, which as seen ^m^ a 
distance have an mmoring eSeot and esmte the admiration 
of the traveller. Th^ recall to mmd those ancient times 
when architects had an eye for posterity as well as for their 
contemporanes, and were much more mtmt on makmg 
their works durable than on securing elegance at the cost 
of solidity. 

The stmctnre of the large temples, both ancient and 
modem, is everywhere the same. The Hmdus, devoted as 
they are to ancestral customs, have nevmr mtroduced 
mnovations in the oonstmction of their public edifices. 
Their architectural monuments, such as they exist to-day, 
are probably better examples of building as practised fy 
ancient oivmzed nations than the rums of Egyptians and 
Greeks, oonoeming which European scholars have so much 
to say. 

The entrance gate of the great pagodas (^eos through 
a high, masrive pyramidal tower, me summit of which is 
ordinarily topped by a crescent or half-moon. This gate 
faces the east, a position which is observed in all their 
tmipleB, great and small. Qhe pyramid or tower is eaded 
the gopuram 

Bey<^ the tower is a ku^ court, at tiie farther end of 
which is another gate, opening like the first throng a 
pyramid of the same form, but smaller. Throu^ tfiia you 
pass to a second and smaller court, which is in front of 
the shime contammE the principal idol 

T_ < i-C- 5 j 1 » .. 


to the shrme, you generally see upon a large pedestal, or 
withm a kind of pavilion open on all rides and supported 
’The Pieu* tbe Fteui tndtca, and tbe JIfelto Azaitn^la 
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by four piUats, a coarsely soolptared stone figure, either of 
a bull lying flat on its belly, or of a hngam, if the temple la 
dedicated to Siva; or of the monk^ Hanuman, or ctf the 
serpent Oapdla, if it is a temple of Vishnn , or of fhe god 
Vigneshwaia; or maybe of some ofber symbol of Hindu 
worship This is the first object which the natives worship 
before entering the shrme itself 
The door of the shime is generally low and uanow, and 
it IB tile only opening which allows a free passage of an 
and light fr^ ontmde, for the use of wmdows is entirely 
unknown m the Peninsula The mtenor of the shrme is 
habitually shrouded m darkness, or is bghted only by the 
feeble flicker of a lamp which bums day and night by (he 
Bide of (be idol One expenences a sort of mvoluntaiy 
shook on entering one of these dark reoesses The mterior 
of the shrme is generally divided mto two parts, sometimes 
mto three The first, which may be called the nave, is 
the largest, and it is here that the worshippers assemble 
The second is called the adytum, or sanctuary, where the 
idol to whom the shrme is oonseorated is placed IHus 
chamber is smaller and much darker than (he first It is 
generally kept shut, and the door can be opened only by 
the nflFiniat.ing pnesti who, with some of his acolytes, hu 
alone a n^t to enter its mystenous preoinotB for the pim 
pose of washmg and diessmg the idol and presenting the 
nffnnn gB of the futhful, suoh as flowers, mcense of sandab 
wood, lighted lamps, fruit, bntter-milk, noh apparel, and 


Some of the modem Hindu temples ate vaulted, b^ 
most of them have flat roofs supported by several 
massive stone pillars, the capitals of uditoh ate oomposea 
of two heavy stones crossed, on which ate placed the beam, 
also of stone, which extend through the length and breMm 
of the building The beams agam ate covered hon^tany 
with slabs of stone strongly cemented to prevent leakage. 
Whether the object be to make these buildmra more impM- 
ing and sohd, or to preserve them ficom the danger or inef 
wood IS never employed except for the doors 
The adytfum, or sanctuary, is often constootea ^ 
a dome, but the buildmg as a whole is generafly veiy ^ 
and this destroys the effect of its proportions m a struong 
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degree. GRie low elevation ; the difOonlty with which the 
an fin^ a way throng a single nanow and hahitaaily 
closed passage ; the unhealthy ^onis rising from the mass 
of fresh and decaying flowers ; the bnnung lamps ; the oil 
and batter spilt m hbations ; tiie excrements of the bats 
that take up their abode m these dork places ; flnaDy, and 
above all, we fetid perspiration of a multitude of unclean 
and malodorous people;— all contribute to re^er riiese 
sacred shrmes exoasivriy unhealthy. Only a Hindu could, 
remain for any length of tune m them heated and pestilential 
preomcts without sufiEocation 

The prmoipal idol is generally placed m a mohe It is 
clothed wirii garments more or less magnificent, and on 
great festivals is somerimes adorned wiw rare vestments 
and noh jewdls. A crown of gold set with precious stones 
often adoms its head. Eor me most port, however, the 
idols of stone wear a cap like a sugar-loaf, which imparts 
to the whole figure the appearance of a pyramid. The 
Hmdus, by the way, appear to have a special fancy for the 
form of a pmumd, which perhaps is due to some symbolical 
notion We know that various nations of anriqmty, among 
others the Egyptians, regarded the pyramid as the s^bm 
of immortality and of hfe, the be ginning of whiim was 
rmresented by the base and the end or death by the summit. 
The pyramid was abo the emblem of fire. 

In vam ate Hmdu idols decked with nch ornaments; 
th^ are not rendered thereby less disagreeable m appear- 
ance. Their physiognomy is ^ersUy of fnghlfnl u^ess, 
iduoh IS oarmuUy danced by daul^g the images from 
time to time wim a eoatmg <h dark pamt. Some of the 
idols, thanks to the generous piety of noh votaries, have 
their eyes, month, eats m gold or silver; but tbig 
makes them, if possible, yet more hideous The attitudes 
m whieh they are repieseutad ate mtiier ndioaloas, gro- 
tesque, or oMoene £a short, everything is done to niii.lrf> 
them objects of disgust to any one not fa.niilna» mth the 
Bight of these strange monsters 

The idols exposed to pubhc veneration in the temples 

> The Ahbi nowhere temaths on tiie burning of camphor, iduoh plays 
so eonspianons a part m all Hmdn worship, and which acts at the 
tune as a dismfeetant —Ed 
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axe of stone, while those carried in procession Mirmig h t^a 
streets ore of metal, os ate also the domestio gods which 
every Bnihmm keeps and worships m his house. It is 
forbidden to make idols of wood or other easily destructible 
matonal I know only one, that of toe goddess Man-amma, 
which 18 of wood. For this imaue toe wood of a certain tme 
IS employed, toe trunk of whiw is red inside, and which, 
when cut, esudes a sap the colour of blood, a nhaTanfanutin 
which accords wdl with toe merciless natore of tois cruel 
divimty. It is true, one also oftoa sees statues of day or 
of masomy, but these are not of mudi account, and msptre 
very httle veneration. 

No idol can become an object of worship nntd it has 
been duly conseorated by a number of ceremomes It is 
nccessaiy first of all that toe deity should be mvoked, in 
order that it may fix its abode m toe idol, and be incor- 
porated with it; and tins must be done by a Brahmin 
purohita. New temples axe also subjected to a solemn 
inauguration, and w objects destmra for toeur semoe 
must be formally consecrated. Both temples and idols 
are hable to be desecrated on many occasions. If, for 
example, a European, a Mahomedra, or a Fanah un- 
fortunatdy enters a sanctuary or touched an idol, tiiat 
very instant toe divinity would take its departure And 
m order to mdnce it to return, all toe ceremomes would 
have to be begun over agam, and performed more elaborately 
and at greater cost than before 

B^des toe idols which ate to be found inside eveiy 
temple, toe walls and four sides of toe supporting pdlais 
are eovoed wito various figures On too bfode rf the 
btulduig niches are arranged, to contain symbobcBl figures 
representmgmen and animals, for the most part m mtoent 
attitudes J^irthermore, the walls of toe temple enclosure, 
which axe no less thick and scdid than toe aotoal bmldmgs, 
ate also sometimes covered with these obscene or grotesme 
images. Outside toe shrine, opposite and dose i® ™ 
entrance door, and aomebmea in the middle of me of ^ 
oonrts, there is commonly seen a granite from tom 
to fifty feet hig^, octagonal in shape, and sgum at tno 
base of toe shaft ; on each side of the lower part 
are scnlptured. The pedestd is a sohd mass ol 
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la most of the temples the oblations and Bnnrifinw; gm 
oanfined to the simple piodaots of nataie The nflhwng of 
lamps IS also speedy m vome Sometimes 
may be seen banamg aroimd f£e idol and m the endosnie 
of me temple , th^ are filled with butter, which is a m pd i 
more acceptable offermg to the gods than oil. 

Ehndu pnests offer up sacnfices regularly twice a day, 
morning and evening. The idol to whidi the sacrifice is 
offered is first thoronghly washed, and ^e water used for 
this purpose is bion^t from the nver with much pomp 
and ceremony. In some of the great pagodas it is brought 
on the backs of elephants, preceded by danomg^ls and 
musicians, and escorted by a great number of Dndunms 
and vanoua attendants In omer temples the Biahmuu 
themselvea go with a similar show of ceremony to fetch 
the water mommg and evening, bru^ng it on meir heads 
m large brass vessels The water that remains after the 
idol has been washed is called tirtham (holy water). 

As soon as the task of washing the idol la over, the ^est 
performs its toilet, which consists m putting on its (uwes 
and tracing on ifo forehead one of the signs which the 
TTHi diiH are acoustomed to wear on their own foreheads 
18 then offered to it Dunng these ceremomes the 
ofunatmg pnest tinkles a httle beu, which is held in his 
left han^ the object no doubt being to call the ottenbon 
of the worshippers to each stage m the oeremomal which 
IS tabng place inside the shrme and out of sight. 

After completmg hia mystenons duties, which must he 
concealed from profane ^fes^ fbe pnest ajqpears and 
tributes to the people who are assembled m the hall 
temple fragments of the ofienngs made to the idol This 
praazdam (sacred gift) is received wzfli eagerness. H it is 
fnnt or some other nutntions substanoe, it is eatm , if » 
IS flowers, the men stick them m thar turbans, while fto 
women entwme them m their hair. Last of aB, the mess 
poors mto the hollow of each person’s hand a httle 
which is drunk immediately. After this all the worshippcm 
retne. j. 

The courtesans or danomg*girIs attached to each temp 

1 In Vishnn temples tliese ‘mystonoue duties’ are p*®tonBe3 behind 
a enrtam drawn between the worshippers and the idol ■— En 
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take then place in the second rank ; they are called detu* 
dasis (servants or daves of the gods), but the pnbho call 
them by the more vulgar name of prostitutes. And in fact 
they are bound by Iheir profession to grant then favours, 
if such they be, to anybody demandmg them in return for 
ready money. It appears that at first they were reserved 
exclusively for the enjoyment of the Brahmins And these 
lewd women, who make a pubho traffic cd then charms, are 
consecrated m a ^eoial manner to the worship of the 
divmities of India. Every temple of any impot^ce has 
m its service a band of eight, twelve, or more. Then 
official duties condst m dawmg and smgmg withm the 
temple twice a day, morning and evening, and also at all 
pubho ceremonies The first th^ execute with sufficient 
grace, althou^ then attitudes are lascivious and then 
gestums mdecorous. As regards then smgmg, it is almost 
always confined to obscene verses descnbmg some hcentious 
episode m the history of then gods Then duties, however, 
are not confined to rehgions onemomes Ordinary pohte- 
ness (and this is one of the charactenstio features m Ehndu 
morality) requires that when persons of any distmction 
make fonnal visits to each other they must be acoompamed 
by a oertam number of these courtesans. To dimense with 
them would show a want of respect towards the persons 
visited, whether the visit was one of duty or of pohte- 
ness^ 

These women are also present at mamages and other 
solemn family meetings. All tiie time which th^ have to 
spare m the mtervals of the various oeremomes is devot^ 
to infimtely more shameful practices; and it is not an 
nncommon tiung to see even sacred temples converted mto 
mere brothels. They are brou^t up m this shameful 
hcentionsness from infancy, and are recruited from vanous 
casto, some among them belonging to respectable families 
It is not xmusual for pregnant women, with the ol^eot of 
obtammg a safe dehven, to make a vow, witii the consent 
of their husbands, to devote the child that they carry m 
should turn out a girl, to tiie temple 
service They are far from thinlring that tins inWous 
vow offends in any way the laws of decency, or is contrary 

* Thu onrtoni u certainly not oheeryed at the present day Er. 
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to tho duties of motherhood. In fact no shame vhat* 
over IS attached to parents Trhose doubters adopt this 
career. 

The courtesans ate tho only nomen m India who en]o; 
the pnrilcgo of learmng to read, to dance, and to smg. 
A nell'bred and respectable woman would for this reason 
blush to acquire any one of these accomplishments^. 

The dem^asti receive a fixed salary for the rehgioos 
duties nhich they perform ; but as the amount is small 
they supplement it by selhng their favours m as profitable 
a manner as possible In the attainment of this object 
they are probabl}' more skdfai than similar women m other 
countries They employ all the resources and artifices of 
coquetry. Perfumes, elegant costumes, coiffures best smted 
to set off the beauty of their hair, nhich they entwme with 
sweet-scented flowers; a profusion of jewels worn with 
much taste on different parts of tho body ; graceful and 
voluptuous attitudes * such are the snares with which these 
sirens allure tho Hmdus, who, it must be confessed, rarely 
display in such eases ^e prudence and constancy of a 
Uhwses 

j^evcrtbelcss, to the discredit of Europeans it must be 
confessed ^at the quiet seductions which Hindu pro- 
stitutes know how to exercise with so much skiD resemble 
m no way tho disgraceful methods of the wretched bemgs 
who give themselves up to a similar piofessiou m Europe, 
and w hose mdecent behavioar, cymeal impudence, obseme 


man who isnotutterlydepravedshnnk from themwithhonm. 

Of all the women m India it is the courtesans, and emeoi^ 
those attached to the temples, who ore tho most decently 
clothed Indeed they are particularly careful not to 
any part of tho body. I do not deny, however, that tnis 
IS merely a tenement of seduction. Expenenoe 1^ ° 
doubt taught them that for a woman to display her cna^ 
damps sensual ardour instead of exciting it, and tnat in 
imngmation is more easily captivated than the eye 


> 1b these days female education u ^ 

and the pie]udico which formerly existed no iv, |m. 

I»mmg to Ld and sing, thong! dan Wi 
Icsaonal dancmg-girb, and is not constdeted respe<»*“‘*- 
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God forbid, however, that any one should beheve me to 
wish to say a word m defence of the oomparatiye modesty 
and reserve of the dsnomg-gurls of India I Actions can 
only be judged by their motives ; and oeirtamly, if these 
In^n women are more reserved m pnbho than theix sisters 
in other countries which call themsdves more civilized, the 
credit 18 due not to their innate modesty but to national 
prejudice. In fact, however loose the !]&ndus may be m 
their morals, they stnotly mamtam an outward appearance 
of decency, and attach great importance to the ohservance 
of stnct decorum m pubho The most shomdess pro- 
stitute would never d^ to stop a man m the streets , 
and she m her turn would indignantly repulse any man 
who ventured to take any mdecent hberty with her. The 
man who bdiaved fanuharly with one of these women m 
public would be censured and despis^ by everybody who 
witnessed the scandal Is it the same among ourselves ! 

After the danomg-gnls come the players of mndcal 
instruments attached to the service of the temples. Every 
pagoda of any importance always has a more or less nu- 
merous band of them They, as well as the dancing-grls, 
are obliged to attend the temple twice a day, and to fill it 
with dimordant sounds Their presence at all feasts and 
ceiemomea is likewise obheatory Moreover, they oannot 
be dispensed with during &e great family feasts and cere- 
nunues. The Kndu taste for mnsio is so marked t^t ^ere 
18 not a single gathering, however small, which has not 
some musicians at its hew. 

Those who are regularly attached to a pagoda receive 
a fixed salary. The instruments on which fhey play are 
for the most part clanonets and tmmpets ; Ihey have ais " 
oymbsis and several kmds of small drama The sonnds 
produced by tilbse instruments are far fi»m pleasing, and 
may even appear hideous to European ears The TTitm^ih^ 
recognize a kind of harmony, however, m two parts . they 
have always a bass and a l^h oounter-tmior or alto The 
latter is produced by a wmd instrument m the form of 
a tube widened at its base, the sounds of which have some 
resemblance to those of the bagpipe. 

The vocal part is executed by a second band of TnnaiVi-a«p 
who take turns with the dancmg-girls m nin ging ijyxnns m 
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hoDonr of tiie gods Sometimes the Brahmins and other 
Trarshippers form the ohoms, or sing sqiarately saored 
poems ^ their own composition. 

The natittva, or conductor, is the most remarkable of all 
the musicianB In beating tune he taps with his fingers on 
a narrow drum As he beats, his head, sbonldets, aims, 
thighs, and m hict all the parts of his body perform sncces* 
siTB movements ; and simultaneously be utters martioulato 
cries, thus animating tiie musioians both by voice and 
gest^ At times one would think he was agitated by 
violent oonvnlstons 

The daaoing-women, the chorus, and tiie orohestra take 
turn and turn about durmg a regions ceremony, which 
often terminates with a proceasiou round the tem^e 

Hymning and evening me courtesans before leaving never 
fail topedorm for the idol, smgmg the while, the ceremony 
of tile aratti, for the purpose of averting the fatal mfinenoe 
by &e looks of enl-nunded persons, an influence 
from whioh the gods themselves, as I have already said. 


are not exempt. 

The whole mnsioal rS^ierioin of tho Bindiis is reduced to 
thirty'Bix airs, which are called ragas , but most of the 
musicians hardly know half of them 
Hindu musio, whether vocal or instrumental, may be 
pleasmg to the natives, but I do not think it can give the 
slightest pleasure to any one else, however httle senal^ 
be his ear. Hindu musicians leam to pley and smg metbodi- 
oaOy, they keep excellent time; and fliey have, 
have, a variety of keys. In ^te of all this, howevw, then 
songs have always appeared to me nninspinng and 
tonous, white from thou: mstnunents I have never neaiu 
anythmg but harsh, high, and eaj>ejditling sounds 
However, I adimt that the chief reason why a Buropean 
fniTOH an unfavourable opimon of Hmdn muric is beoauBe 
he judges it by eompanson with hia own To epprooiate » 
nghtly, we must go back two or three t^oiwand yean^ 
£i^ ourselves m those ancient times when 
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no other musio but dismal orioB and noi^ 
by striking tiro metal pla-tw together 
stietohed skinsi or by olowmg homa of 
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We must remember that Hinda music at the present day 
IS t^ same as it has always been ; and that, as in the case 
of their other arts, it has undergone no altrantion and has 
not been improved m any way. We shall then feel obhged 
to be more mdulgent; mdeea, we may even feel astonished 
that Findn music attained such perfection at the very begm- 
mng For it is almost certain t^t the scale used at present 
by we Hindus has existed from the earhest tunes. It bears 
moreovet a stnkmg resemblance to ours, beiiig composed 
of the same number of notes, arranged in the same way, as 
folloim . — 

8a n ga ma pa 3a nt MB 
Bo re nu fa iol la »t do 

Are we then to deny the ment of this invention to Guy 
of Arezzo < And is John de Meurs, or whoever it was that 
perfected the system of the learnt Benedictme, to have 
no other credit than that of having borrowed with disoem- 
ment from &e same source ! We know that Vossins 
mamtamed that the Egyptians had a musical scale similar 
to ours many centuries bdore Guy of Arezzo published his 
own This question I must leave for others to solve 

There is nothing, as I have already shown, mto which 
the Hindus do not mtioduoe some superstitions notaons, 
and it would have been a miracle if music — a diversion of 
the gods themselves — ^had not furnished them with means 
of satisfymg theu: taste m this direction Every note of 
the Hmau scale has a mark oharaotenstio of some divimty, 
and mcludes several hidden meanmgs deduced from its 
particular sound or from somethmg smular to it There 
are also notes expressing joy, sadness, sweetness, anger, 
&o Hmdo musicians take great care not to confound 
notes intended to express these vaiying passions of the 
human soul 

All the musicians who play wmd instruments are taken, 
as I have already remarked, from the low barber caste, the 
profession bnng handed down from father to son. 

Heathen worship being very expensive, the pnests and 
servants of the teninples nave, necessarily, vanons sources 
of unfailing revenue. In some districts a Tond of tithe is 
collected out of the whole produce of the harvest ; in others, 
every temple has in its absolute possession exte^ve lands 
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and feet of their cherished idol bound \nth chains Cruel 
creditois, it is announced, have brought it to this hunuha- 
tmg condition because it could not pay certain sums of 
money irhich it had borrowed in times of need , and they 
have sworn not to restore it to hberty until the whole 
sum, capital and mterest, which is due to tiiem shall havo 
been repaid. Touidied with compassion, the devotees will 
hasten to consult together and exact contributions from 
all possible sources until the sum necessary to hqmdate &e 
habihties of their deity has been furnished to the Brahmins 
As soon as tiie monqr is secured, the bhains of the idol fall 
ofi, to the great satisfaction of everybody In some famous 
temples, such as that of Tirupati, they use silver instead of 
iron chains to bmd the sacred limbs of the idol 

There is another expedient to which the Brahmins fre* 
qnenl^ have recourse All of a sudden it is proclaimed 
Aroad that the idol has been attacked by a dangerous 
disease caused by the grief it experiences on seeing the 
devotion of the people abating from day to day The idol 
18 taken down from its pedestal and earned to the entrance 
of the temple, where it is exposed to the pnbho gaze. Its 
head and temples ate rubbed with sundry lotions , drugs 
and medicmes are placed before it , the priests from time 
to time feel its pulse with a display of the gravest uneasi- 
ness Still the symptoms of the disease demop from day 
to d^, and the pnests begm to despair of the recovery of 
the idol This aXarming mtelhgence is brmted abroad, and 
presents and offenngs soon amve from all sides At sight 
ot these the idol’s strength hegms to return little by little ; 
then it becomes convalescent ; and finally it is cured and 
restored to its place. 

Fear and awe are also means which the Brahmins turn to 
good aoconnt m order to renew the wavering faith of the 
P®®P“ They engara certam confederates, into whose 
bodies they afiBnn we angry god has sent a pisaclia, or 
demon, m order to avenge some outrage wmch it has 
received from wicked men One frequently meets with 
charlatans who fell mto dreadful convulsions and make 
*drd grunaces calculated to frighten the stontest 
calmer moments J-hqr give a piteous and 
detailed account of their misfortunes, wmch they attribute 
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to the just resentment of the god, who is punishing 
for their mdi&renoe towards himself and his Tmt^nettuB 
Th^ gabble phrases m many dialects, asserting that it is 
the d^on who inspires them, and who has imparted to 
them the gift of languages They eat all sorts of m w tr, 
dnnk mtomoatmg hquom, and observe none of the rules 
of caste 

But this is not imputed to them as a orime ; it is all laid 
to the charge of the devil that possesses them. The mdti- 
tude are filled with frar at the sight cd one of these impostots, 
and prostrate themselves bmore him, worshipping the 
demon who has taken up its abode m him, and raenng 
him oblations and sacrmces, m order to propitiate him 
and prevent him from mjunng them The tfemo niao is 
given his fill of meat and dnnk , and when he departs he 
is accompanied with much pomp and music to ue next 
village, where he plays the same tnok and finds just as 
many dupes. When he is pleased to come to ins senses 
again, he exhorts his spnpathetio audience to pofit by 
the temble example rduch he affords them, to show mote 
faith in their god than he did, and to ensure the god's 
favour and protection by nnmerous gifts and offenngs 

Miracles, agam, are a most piofitable branch of busmess 
for Brahmins They have ell kmds, and smtable for eveiy 
disease The blmd recover their sight, the lame walk, the 
dead come to life agam Bat the most popular miiaole is 
that which gives fecundity to women. One oontmually 
hears of women whose pious devotion has obtamed for 
them the signal favour of bearmg children. I ^ve already 
remarked that barrermess is the greatest possible curse to 
a woman m India, and the most dreaded of all the mu- 
fortunes that can befall a Hindu family 

Other nations which are very proud of theor enhghfen- 
ment and morahty suppress the natural desire of seeing 
oneself bom agam m one’s numerous j^geny from oo^ 
mderations of persoruil mtorest and anibition, and legaio 
the fruitfulness of their women with aversion. 
moreover not ashamed of tesortmg to wicked and ^ 
gnsting means of reducing or destrpymg it altogemer, mos 
ontragmg the most holy instinots di nature m orosr ttet 
they may not deprive themselves of the means of satuty* 
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izig titeir unbitioa or of prooaring the limories of life, as 
if the love of a father for his cluidr^ 'trere not the greatest 
of aD pleasnres. Azumated m this respect bj the noblest 
and potest seniaments, the Bindns consider a man happy 
in proportion to the number of ohildren he possesses 
Among tibm, indeed, children axe considered to be the 
falessmg of a honse. Howevmr numerous a man’s family 
may be, he never ceases to offer prayers for its increase. 

The ohildren, it is tme, soon b^me usdhil to thmr 
parents. At five or dz years old they hegm to tend the 
calves, while those a little older take care at the cows and 
oxen. And as soon as they ate strong enough they assist 
their fathers m tilling the fields or help m some other way 
to maintain the famuy 

There is a superstition, admirable enough in its way, 
which is a powmnl factor m keying up m the mind of 
a Hindu this ardent desire of semng his race prolonged Li 
his eyes th«» is no misfortune equal to that of not leavmg 
a son or a grandson behind to perform the last duties m 
connexion with his fnneral Such a depnvation is re* 
l^ed as capable of preventing all access to an Abode of 
Bliss after death 

Hence it is that we see women who are slower in con- 


caving children than they would wish, hastening from 
temple to temple, and sometimes ruimiig themsdves m tiiie 
extravagant gifts which thqy offer m oraer to obtam from 
the gods the mestimable favour of becoming motiieis 
at reaping profit from the virtnes as well as toe 
vices of their counti^en, the Brahmins see m these touch- 
mg impulses of natore merely a means of gaimng wealto, 
and diro at toe same time an opportomty^ of satisfymg toeir 
carnal lusts with impumty. There axe few temple where 
^ presiding daiy does not olaim the power of cnnng 
barrenness m women And there are some whose renown 
m this respect is nnnvalled, such, for exanipie, as tl^t of 
Timpala m toe Camatio, to whito women nook in crowds 
to obtain ohiidien from the god Venkateswaia On their 
amval, the women hasten to dmlose the object of their 
P%^age to Brahmins, toe managens of toe temple 
The latter advise toem to pass toe mght m toe temple. 


* One gf the names of Ttshnn 
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where, they say, the great Yenkateswara, touched by Iheir 
devotion, will perhara visit them m the spmt and acoom* 
phsh that whiim until then has been domed to ttem through 
human power 1 must draw a ourtam over ^ sequel of 
this deceitful sn^estion Ihe reader already guesses at 
it The foUowmg morning these detestable l^oontes, 
pretending complete ignorance of what has passed mahe 
due inquiries mto all the details ; and after having con* 
gratnlated the women upon the reception ihey met with 
jErom ^e god, receive the gifts with which they have pro- 
vided themselves and take leave of them, aita dattraing 
them with tiie hope that they have not taken their jonniey 
in vain Fully oonvmoed ihat the god has deigned to have 
intercourse with them, the poor creatures retain home 
enchanted, flattermg themselves that thqr will soon proonie 
for their husbands uie honour of patermty 
People who have not sufficiently reflected upon the 
extremes to which the superstitious and fanatical creduhly 
of a people may be earned, have regarded as untrue the 
stones which Father Gerbillon, Tavetmer, and other 
travcHere have told of the Ralai-Loma His excrements 
are carefully preserved, dned, and distnbnted as rdics to 
pious Tibetans, who, when tii^ fall ill, make use of them 
as an mtemal medicine, which is considered to be a sove- 
reign remedy for all diseases The fact I am abemt to 
rdate, whi<^, althon^ even more revolting, is neverthel^ 
quite true, reader any similar stones credible enou^ 




the disgosting incidents which I am hero to describe I 
would nave passed them over m sileuee if 
of this work had not imposed upon me the painful duty ot 
tellmg everythmg , .j. 

At Naniangud, a village situated about ten leagues 
of Senngapatam, there is a temple famow 
Mysore Among the numerous votai^ who 
are many women, who go to implore the help of ^ 
m cnnng their stenhty OfiferiM and ^7®” 
only ceremomes whidi have to be gone fh^^ 
mg the temple the woman, accompanied ^>7 
^ to go to a place where ail 
to resort to answer the calls of nature. There Ihe 
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Bod the wife collect witli thdr hands a certain quantity 
of ordnie and form it into a small pyramid, which they ore 
oai^ to mark wiih a sign that wm enable them to recog* 
mse it Then they go to the neighbouring tank and mix 
m the hollow of then hands the filth which has soiled their 
fingers. (Bnt I will spare my readers the rest) After 
having pmoimed then ablations they retire Two or three 
days afterwards th^ visit thenr pyramid, and, still nsing 
then hands, tom the filthy mass over and over and examine 
it as caxefnlly and as seriously as the Boman augurs scruti- 
nized the entrails of sacrificed ammals, m order to see if 
at^ mseots have been engendered m it Li this case it 
would be a very good omen, showing that the woman would 
soon be pr^ant But if, oftmr careful search, not evmi 
the smallest insect is visible, the poor couple, sad and 
diaeotnaged, retom home m the full conviction that the 
expenses they have been put to and the poms they have 
taken have been of no avail ^ 

At Mogur, another v:^ase situated a short distance from 
the former (Nanjangud), were is a small temple dedicated 
to Tipamma, a female divimty, in whose honour a great 
festival is celebrated every year. The goddess, plaora m 
a heantifnlly ornamented palanqum, is earned m pieces- 
non through the streets In front of her there is another 
divimty, a male These two idols, which axe entirdy 
nude, ore placed in immodest postures, and by help m 
a piece of mechanism a disgusting movement is imparted 
to them as long as the procession oontmnes This ^gnst- 
uig spectacle, which is worthy of the depraved persons who 
took upon it, excites Ixansports of mmth, manifested by 
shouts and bursts of laughter. Nor is this all A Pariah, 
who has made a special study of all the obscene and filthy 
^ressions to be found in the Einda language, is chosen ; 

Soddess Tipamma is then evoked and takes up her 
abode m his person Then any one who wishes to hear 
lonl expressions stands before the man, and he is certain 
to M satisfied As it la siqiposed to be Tipamma who 
weaka throng the mouth of the Panah, the devotees, far 
fRan hemg imended with him, are quite pdeased with the 

' Wa tdwva ttiat no sndi diggneting piaotiea exists novadsys^BD. 
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goddfisa for liavi^ deigned to ovenriidm them with insults 
!^ea iugh>aaete &ndus are to be seen at this festival sedc- 
mg to obtain the coveted honour 

The goddess Tmanuna of Mogtir is not die only member 
of her mmily She has six sist^, who are not m any way 
inferior to her m pomt of decency and pohteness Eson 
one of them has her own temple, m whiim like oeiemomes 
are performed 2 h die whole at Sonthem M^oie, from 
Alambadi as far as Wynaad, for a distance of mote than 
thirty leagues, these abominable revels are held m the 
highest esteem 

There are temples in oertam isolated places, too, where 
the most disgustmg debauchery is the only service agree- 
able to the presiding deity There ohildrm are proimsed 
to women who, laying aside all shame, grant then favours 
to all persons ind^onzninately At snw places a feast is 
celebrated every year m the month of January, at which 
both sexes, the scum of die country-side, meet Barren 
women, m the hope that they will cease to be so, visit them 
after bmdmg themsdves by a vow to grant dieir favours 
to a fixed number of hberdnes. Others, who have entirely 
lost all sense of decency, go there m order to testify men 
reverence for the deity rf the place by prostituting them- 
selves, openly and without shame, even at the very gates 
of the temple 

There is one of these amka of miqnify five or six lesgim 
fipom the village where I am wntmg those pages, on me 
hanlm of the Cauvery, m a lonely place oaOed Jnnginagetta 
nie temple is not stnku]^ to look at; but the January 
feast 18 celebrated there wi^ the utmost refinements or 


People have also pomted out to me a tem]^ rf tbe 
deaonption near Kara-madai, m die distnot of Oaunte tw , 
and another not far from Mudn-dorai, m EastOT 
I have before remarked that diese deM rf^dehsTOt^ 
are always situated m places far removed from au naon*- 

*'*Acoordmg to Herodotus and Strabo, e'^ woman 

the Assyru^ and Babylomans was ob^d to p^^ 

herself om^ her life m the toi^le 

the Aphrodite of the Greeks Hus tradition so flagrantly 
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defied the pxmoiples of modesty with which nature seems 
to have eawwed even the majonty of brute bouts ^at 
many modem writers, and among them Yoltaore, have 
called its truth m question What would they say of &e 
infamous festivals of which I have just drawn a sketch 1 
The authonty of husbands in India is moreover such that 
it IS impoasible for debauchery of Ihu kind to be earned 
on without them consent But does superstition kaow any 
bounds 1 Many Hindu rehgious practices afford irritable 
pioo& of the truth of sumlar moremble detads which ancient 
histonans have handed down to us. 

Here the scene changes It u no bnger a question of 
hcentions libertines profitmg by the vicions tendenmes or 
the stupid oreduhty of women m order to satisfy 
passions It u ooncenimg the silly fanatics who malm it 
them task to torture themselves and to mutilate thmr 
bodies m a hundred different ways. It is not uncommon 
to hear of Hmdus, in case of a serious lUness or of some 
imminent daimer, making a vow to mortify some important 
part of them bodies, on condition of recovery. The most 
common penance of this sort consists in stamping upon the 
shouldars, chest, and other parts of the body, with a red* 
hot iron, the marks symbolical of Iheir gods — brandings 
which are never effaced, and which they diqilay with as 
much ostentation as a wamor does the wounds he has 
received m battle. 

Devotees are often semi stretched at full length on the 
ground and rolling m that posture aU round the temples, 
or, dnnng solemn processions, before the oars which carry 
the idols It u a remarkable s^t to see a crowd of fanatics 
rol^ m thu manner, qmte regardless of stones, thorns, 
and other obstMles Others, inspired by extreme fanati* 
®ra, volnntarily throw themsdives down to be crowed 
j wheete of the oar on which the idol is bame^. 
crowds that witness these aots of madneag, far 
“pm preventang them, appland them heartQy and regard 
M the very acme cl devotion 
untai-mari is another torture to which devotees submit 
wemselves m honour of the goddess Man-amma, one of 
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India At many of the temples oonseonted to this omel 
goddess there is a sort of gibbet eteoted opposite ^e door 
At the extrenul^ of the orosspieoe, or aim, a pnlley is 
suspended, thtongh which a cord passes with a hook at the 
end The man who has made a tow to undergo this omd 
penance places himself tmdor the gibbet, and a pnest thoi 
beats the deshy part of the back nntil it is quite benumbed 
After that the hook is fixed into the flesh thus prepared, 
and in this way the unhappy wretch is raised m the air 
^^e suspended he is oamul not to show any sign d 
pain ; indeed he oontmuea to laugh, jest, and gestionlate 
like a bufioon in order to amuse the spectators, who applaud 
and shout with laughter. After swinging m the air for the 
presenbed time ihe victim is let down agam, and, as soon 
as his wounds axe drived, he retums home m triumph ^ 

Some votaries, again, are to be met with who mate 
a vow to walk with bare feet on bunimg coals For this 
purpose they kindle a luge pile of wood ; and when the 
flames are extmguished and all the wood consumed, they 
place the glowing embers m a space about twenty feet m 
mn^. victim stands at one extinmity with his feet 
m a puddle expressly prepared for the purpose, takes 
a spnng, and runs quickly over the bummg embers tafl he 
reaches another pudue on the other aide Jm spite of thw 
preoautions very few, as one oan imagine, escape from tto 
ordeal with their feet nninjured Othera, whose weak limbs 
do not permit of then winning over the hot embers, cover 
the upper part of the body with a wot cloth, and holding 
a ohafing-diah filled wi^ Burning ooals, pour the oon^ts 
over their heads This feat of fevotion is called the Fir*’ 

Another kmd of torture consists m pieromg 
and psssmg a wire of silver or some other metw throum 
the two jaws between the teeth. Thus bndle^ the 
cannot be opened without acute pam Many fanato na 
been known to travd a distance of twenty miles with tbeir 

> ‘Hook-swinging,' as ttuis oaDed, u st^ prac^ m ^ 
distnot (Mndy^ongh the 

can toTOwent It. by dissuading men from ogsnngtli ^ ^ ^ 

Btdl, as It IS not under ordmaiy oiwiiMtancBS a cnnunai onenw, 
eannot be prevented Iw l«g*l process —Ed. 
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]av8 thna maimed, and temam Beveral days m tMs state, 
takmg only liqmd nomishment, oi some clear broth poured 
mto me mourn. 1 have seen whole compauies of them, 
men and women, condemned by their self -inflicted torture 
to enforced silence, going on a pilgrunara to some temple 
where this form ^ penance is especieuly recommended 
There are others, agam, who pierce their nostrils or the 
skm of their throats m the same way. 

I could not help shudderu^ one day at seemg one of 
these imbeciles with his bps pierced by two long nails, 
which crossed each other so that the pomt of one reached 
to the nght eye and the pomt of the other to the left. 1 
saw him thus disfigured at the gate of a temple consecrated 
to the cruel goddess Man-amma. The mood was still 
tnohhng down his ohm , yet the pam he must have been 
enduring did not prevent birn from dimrang and performing 
every fand of b^oonery before a crowd of speotatois, 
who showed their admiration by giving lm« abundant 
aims. 

There are a great many ordinary forms of penance, 
which elsewhere wonld appear more than snfficiBntfy 
PwnM; but devout Hmdus do not rest satisfied wim 
th«o, th^ try unceasingly to mvent new methods of 
self-torture. Thus, for example, a fanatic self-torturer 
inwM a vow to cat half his tongue off, executes it coolly 
with his own hands, puts the amputated portion m an 
^eu cocoannt shell, and offers it on his Imees to the 
divinity. 

®ien, agam, there ate others who, apparently having 
notiung better to do, bmd themselves to go on a pilgrimage 
to some distant shxme by measunng their length along the 
ground throughout the whole distance. Beginmiig at theix 
very doors, pilgiuns of tbos desonption stretch themselves 
on the ground, rue again, advance two st^, again lie 
TOwn, agam nse, and contanus thus till they reaw their 
Ckmsidenng the length of their joum^ and 
toe fatigue of such exercise, it is easy to imsgme that the 
g^mns do not go far off the route to sleep at the end of 
PBrsons have been seen attemptmg to measure 
tuar l engtti m this way along the entue r^ which runs 
iwtweeu the sacred town of Benares and the temple of 
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Jagaiinat]i (Ftin), a distanoe oi mate than two hundred 
leagues. I should not hke to swear, however, that Ihej 
teiuly accomplished snob a feat. 

This tendency of Hmdus to submit th^ bodies to severe 
and often cruel tortures, or to spend tbeir means in omtiy 
ofienngs, is manifested whenever they find themiselves m 
ontical oiroumstances, and particularly m tunes of siok* 


ness. 


There is not a single Hindu who does not in such oases 
ma^ a vow to perform someldimg more or less onerous on 
condition that he is delivered safe and sound from his 
unfortunate predicament. 3he nch make vows either to 
celebrate solemn festivab at certam temples, or to present 
to the pagoda some ^ft, such aa a cow, a buffalo, pieces of 
cloth or othn stuffs, gold or silver ornaments, &o. If the 
eye, nose, ear, or any other organ be afiSict^ th^ offer 
to the idols an image of it m gold or silver 
Among tiie numerous offerings which this superstitions 
mama causes to flow mto the temples of the Hmdu gods, 
there is one common enough, but which, without the per> 
quisites which accompany it, would contribute very httio 
to inorease tiie wealth of the Brahmm priests It oonsiBtB 
m offenug one’s nmla and hair to some divmity It n 
well known that men m India aze m tiie habit of shaviug 
the head and leaving only a single small tuft of hair to 
on the crown. !]^ose who make the particular vow refetira 
to tefram, for many yeara together, &om cutting their naite 
and hair Then, at a certam fixed time, th^ 
m state to the tem]^e, end there, with great oeremo^,^ 
lid of the saperfiuous mowth of hair and nails, whim tney 
lay at the feet of the divinity whom they wish to honour. 
This custom is practised only by men , it is itofly l eeom- 
mended to those who b^ove themselves to be possesseu 


with a devils , 

We must do lustioe to the Biahmma by rec wk ii^^ 
thw are never so silly as to impose on 

sdf-torture. They leave these pious pastoes to ih^pw 

Sndraa And even the Sndras who piMfase 
are for the most pm:t men of low bith who do so 


* This ouatom u 
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bsgumiag to grow old or aw no longer pleasing to he 
mgmfies through the priests his intention of divoroiag 
them. A mark is branded on their thig^ or breasts with 
a red-hot iron, tepresentmg the god Venkateswora, and 
they receive a oertmoate shomng mat tiiey have fiuthfnlly 
served a certain number of years as lemiimate \nves of the 
god, and ate therefore reoommendra to the ohantable 
public. Then they are dismissed, and provided mtb their 
certificate of good conduct they go about the country under 
the name of I^ah-ffUffo-JjaisAmu (^e Lakshwiia i of jE^oIi- 
yvga). Wherever they go tiieir wante are abundantly 
supplied. 

This system of proonrmg wives for their idols is not 
a pecuhanty of the temple of Tirnpsti The pnests of 
many other temples have found it oonvement to have re- 
course to it, as for instance ihose m charge of the temple 
of Jagannath, which is even more famons than the tem|de 
of Ghrapati Hebgioiis ceremonies are conducted m this 
temple with the greatest magnifioenoe. It is sitnated near 
the sea on the coast of Onssa The prmoipal divimty 
worshipped there is represented under a monstrous shape 
without arms or head What parttcularly distingiiishes 
this pagoda is that it is a centre of nmon among the Hmdns 
Although it is specially consecrated to Vidmn, Ihers are 
no distinotions between sects and castes. Everybody is 
admitted, and may ofier woiahip m his own way to the 
presiding deity. Accordmg^y pilgnms resort thither hom 
all parts of Lidia , the d^iples of Vishnu and of Siva 
frequenting it with equal zeal The Bmroffts and the 
Oomxu from the North, the Dtuanu and wb 
from the South, lay aside their mutual animosities when 
they approach this sacred plac^ and it is perhaps the only 
spot m India where they ^ so *. While sojourning th^ 
they seem to form but one brotherhood It is at this 
temple espeoiehy tiiat one sees the rdigious toatics, of 
whom I have already spoken above, throwing memraTO 
before the oar of the idol and allowmg themselves to oe 
crushed beneath its wheels „ 

Several thousands of persons, chiefly Brwiinins, are 

* IS the name of the wife of Vishini.— J)vw»S* 

* Ttrapati is the same in this respect —Bn 
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emdoyed in the perfonDonce of the religions oetemonies 
of&teiwle. The crowd of pilgrims never abates. Those 
ftom the Sonth who go on a pilgrimage to Eesi, or Benares, 
alvays take the Jagannath (Fnn) road up the coast in 
order to ofter e» roui6 their respectful homage to its pre* 
ridmg drity. Those from the North who go to the temple 
61 Bameswatam, which is situated on a small island near 
Gape Oixaorin, also take this road^. 

I have made mention elsewhere of a tank or reservoir of 
saired water which is found at Enmbakdnam m Taiyoia, 
and which possesses the virtue once in every twelve years 
of purifying all ^ose who baihe m it from all spiritual 
and oorpi^ infirmities and from all sins committed during 
many generations. When the time for this easy means m 
ahsolntion draws nigh, an almost incredible number of 
pilgnins flock to the spot from all parts of India 

At Palm, m Madura, there is a famous temple con- 
secrated to the god Velayada, whose devotees bring offer- 
mgs of a peculiar kind, namdy large sandals, beautifully 
ornamented and similar m shape to those worn by the 
^dns on their feet. The god is addicted to hunting, and 
these shoes are intended for his use when he travocses the 
jungles and deserts m pursuit of his favourite sport. Such 
shabby gifts, one mig^t think, would go very little way 
toira^ filling the coffers of pnests 6t Tiriayuda. 
Nothhm of the sort : Brahmins always know how to reap 
profit from anything. Accordingly the new sandals are 
nibbed on the ^und and rolled a httle in the dust, and 
are than esposra to the eyes of the pilgrims who visit the 
^ple. It IS dear enough that the sandals must have 
worn on the divine feet of Velayuda; and they 
become the property of whosoever pays the highest price 
for such holy zwcs. 

It does not enter mto my calculations to offs a complete 
of all the extcavs^nt absurdities which aboimd 
m w idolatrous worship of the Hindus, or of all the tnoka 
wd rabterfagea, more or less dnmay, by means of which 
the hypocritioal and crafiy pnests i^ter the faith of the 

* The temple of Jatpanath being one of the most oelebmted m ]bidu, 
f nave nven m Appendix 71 aome detailB about the nytlu and tiadi- 
dating to ite ongm —Dubois 
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wMe they moreasB their own comfort. A sabieet 
•* *..11 “t ^ inexhaustible, and m order to treat 

It My I ^odd require many volumes I behero I have 
^ough, hcmever, to give a fairly good idea of the rest 
Jiut 1 must add a few words oonneming the tdigions nro- 
cessions of the Hmdus, which m their eyes ate a matte of 
no snudl importance 

There is not a smgle temple of any note which has not 
one or two processions every year. On such occasions the 
idols are placed on huge massive cars supported on font 
large sohd wheels, not made, like out wh^, with qiokea 
and felloes. A big beam serves as the axle, and suraorts 
the oat proper, winch is sometimes fifty feet m 
The thick blodrs which form the base are carved wiQi 
images of men and women in the most iniiftnai^t f attitudes 
Several stages of carved plankmg ere raised upon tins 
basement, ^dually dnuimshing m widtii wntn the whole 
fabno has we form of a pyramid. 

On the days of procession car is adorned with coloured 
oahooes, oostlv cloths, green foliage, garlands d Sowers, &c 
The idol, domed in the richest apparel and adorned wifii 
its most preoious jewels, is placed in the middle d the car, 
beneath an elegant oanopy. Thick cables are attached to 
the car, and sometunes more than a thousand persons are 
harnessed to it A party of dancing-mls are seated on 
the car and surround the idol Some d them fan the idd 
with fans made d peacodre’ feathers , others wave ySk 
tails gtaoefully from aide to side Msuay other persons are 
also mounted on the car for the purpose d dnsoting its 
movements and mciting the mnltrtade that drags it to 
oontmued efforts AO ms is done m the nudst d tremen- 
dous tumult and confusion ]h the crowd foDowing the 
procession men and women are mdiscnmmatdy mixed up, 
and hberties may be taken wiUioat entailing any conse- 
quences Decency and modesty are at a dimonnt duriK 
car festivals. I have been told that it is common enouj^ 
fox clandestine lovers, who at other tunes are subject to 
vexations suspicion, to choose the day d piocesdon for then 
rendezvous m order to gratify their desires without restiamt 

The procession advances slowly Prom tune to tune 
a halt IS made, daring which a most fiightfol uproar or 


people 
of this 
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dioutsaad ones and whistliopia kept np. The courtesans, 
who ore present m great numbers on these solemn occasions, 
j^orm obscene dances ; vlule, as long as the procession 
ty mti pnfla ) the drums, toimpets, and ^ sorts m musical 
instniments give forlJi their diraordant sounds. On one 
side sham combatants armed with naked sabres ate to be 
seen fencmg with one another ; on another side, one sees 
men danomg m groups and beatmg time with snudl sticks ; 
and somewhere else people are seen wresthng Finally, 
a great nnmW of devot^ crawl slowly before the oar on 
bands and knees. Those who have notbmg else to do shnek 
and shout so that even the thunder of the great Indra 
gtzikmg the giants would not be heard by them Bnt m 
order to form a proper idea of the temble nproar and con* 
fosion that reigns among tins crowd of demoniacs one must 
witness suoh a scene As for myself, I never see a Bindn 
procession without bemg renunded of a picture of hell 

The above is only a sl^t sketch of tiie rehgious cere* 
momes of the S^dus ^oh is ^e qniit of piel^ whudi 
animates them I F^atever may have been the thamefnl 
mystenea, the levolfang extravagances of paganism, could 
any idigion he filled with more insane, ignoble, obscene, 
and even cruel piaotioes 1 

It is true that human saonfioes are no longer openly 
tolerated m India But what matters it ^ If the female 
victun does not &dl undur the sword of the sacrificer, she is 
so misl^ by the perfi&ous suggestions of the priests that 
she perishes of her own free will and accord on the funeral 
P^, or, what is more homble, by Hie veiy hands of those 
who have given her existence ! Are not also human 
viethna, those mihappy widows on whom snpei^tion has 
imposed the oUigation of bunung Hiemselves aJive 1 And 
what name Hiall we apply to the destruction of a number 
of innocent guls condemned to dea& at their vmy birth 1 

These self-some Brahmins, who are afraid of hrraking an 
agg for fear of destroying Hie germ of a chicken, have th^ 
mrer expressed Hie mghtest mdignation when they have 
seen paients, more ferocious than Hgeis, sacnfimug till their 
daughters and preserving only their sons * ? 

exeotable onstom w preralent among certain oastei of Bajnote 
and jats in tiie Noitb of India. Ebppily, the eSorte made the 
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OUiora, again, TPith feelings no less nnnatuml 

or expose to Tvild beaste children XhS ft 
^ iWthenaore, havoC 
Btahi^, represented to the people over tS S 
influence, how shamolS the? 
wolate natoro by placing the sick, whose recovery is d» 

*?*■ banks of the Ganges, or of some other 
TO-called holy river, so that they may be drowned by the 

HavetheyeveratteiJpS 

to^train the ^zy of those fanatics who, m their mist&Bn 
themselves to be crushed under tiie 
. of the cars of them idols, or throw themsdvos head- 
jnnction of the Ganges and the 

T conwhng emtrast does the sublime tehgion of 

Jesus Chnst offer to hp who knows how to appreoute ifs 
Dl^mgs I How mestimable do its holy precepts, its sweet 
* j ffliphty, appear m comparison with the hideoas 
ana pmded dootrmes which I have hero so relnctantlv 
eketobedj Of a trutii, it is God Himscdf who has not 
pmnitted Hia Divmo attnbutes to be attached to a false 
temon 

But some will say that the iniquities which have roused 
my mdignation are doe far more to vicious conditions of 
civilization than to perversity of tebgions pnncqple But 
I may reply, what is then the object of true rdigion, if it is 
notp correct such vices * The priests of a rehgion who 
advise, oncourago, or permit onmes to be committed whiidi 
they could pro^'ent, teko upon themselves the whole re- 
sponsibility for the evil And in this the modem J^ah- 
mins are so mnch the mote to bhune because &ey have 
done their best to distort and render unrecognizable the 

Govciament nenradays to cxtiipste it have ncceeded in sufai^ thoa 
infanticides less fieqacnt— Dubois 
The Coasns Beport for 1891 statesi *It is pietfy certain tbst tbs 
dehbeiate putting to death of female infants is a practice that in ths 

S wsent diw, at aU eventa is confined to ezcecdiiigi 7 nsnow limits, 
n the whole, even in Baipotena, the Chnsns letnnis show that tbs 
practice mnat he vety lestnctcd in its operation . . Bnt msqy a gin 
IS allowed to die unattended where medical aid would be at once esued 
fh if the son were att adEBd £n 
i Attempts at snidde ace now pnoishable by law— £n 
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primitive religum of ivliich they constituted thenibelveB 
tile guardians, and which, however imperfect it may have 
been, was far from possessing the monstrous character 
which it acquired latcn m the hands of its avaricious and 
hypoonbcal mterpreters The Hindu system of xehgion is 
nothmg more lhan a lever of which the Brahmins make use 
habitually for influencing the passions of a credulous peimle, 
and turning them to then own advantage Instead of 
hendmg the moral character of the nation under the yoke 
of the primitive creed, they have mvented a sham religion 
suited to the natural propensities of the people Qmck to 
recognize the special predilections of their fellow-country* 
men, they know that everythmg w^ch is strange and 
extraordmary, everythmg which exceeds the hounds of 
reason, is oalculatM to please them; and they have 
omitted no opportumly of using this knowledge to thmr 
own profit 

It must he confessed that the imagmation of the TTindn Q 
IS such that it cannot he excited except by what is mon- 
atoms and extravagant Ordmsxy objects produce not 
the slightest impression upon their blunted intellectB ; it 
needs giants or pygmies to attract their attention However 
httle one may he aoquamted with them, it is easy to con- 
vinoo oneself of this truism. If you attempt to amuse or 
mriToot them, they will listen to you with distracted m- 
ometence unless you mtermingle with your discourse some 
extravag ant story, some absurd fable, or some fiction that 
wjuld overtum the whole economy of the umverse Dining 
the oonvecBations which I have frequently held with Biah- 
unns m the subjeot of lehgion, if I spoke to them of TniraclBg 
w^ght by the power rf God, 1h^ saw nothmg extra- 
™6maty m them It I related to them the es^loits of 
uoBima and his army and the wonders they performed 
“nunm the mtervention of God m the oonqnest of the 
*TOu OT Canaan, they would reply with on air of tniimph 
^ mmg the prowess of their l^ma, and wonders, 
“Mrvelious m quite ano&er fashion, which attended his 
onquest (rf the island of Ceylon. Aocordmg to them, 
no mote strength than a child as compared 
j “ Ravana, and other giants The resurrection of 
was, m their opinion, qmte unworthy of remark ; 
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for, they said, the Viabnavitos daily perfonn siztular muaoles 
dtnmg the oeremony of pavadam 

What oonolusion must be drawn from all this 1 It is that 
a wise and reasonable idimons bdief cannot be evolved by 
human agency alone God alone is the Sumeme Lawgiver 
God alone con mterpret Bis mystenons will to His Ptophets 
and His Church Without His grace reason is at fault, and 
is lost m the nneertamfy of idle imaginioga. Ealse teachers 
of idolatry may mvent dogmas and systems, but they can 
never reconcile them or bimd upon them any stable stmc- 
tore of religion 

H, for inscrutable reasons, which it is not given to us to 
hnow, God has not been pleased to reveal Himself till now 
to a people whose civihzatioa dates back to the darkest 
ages, we at any rate should oon^tnlate onisalves on 
having been chosen as the objects m His fovonr 

Many Europeans who visit India are struok by the m- 
ooheienoy of ideas l^t prevails in the religion professed 
by its inhabitants, and by the variety of its dootrmes and 
oeiemomes , and being far from robust m their own faith, 
they end by endorsing one of idle favounto asioms of modem 




able to God and lead to Idle same good end ’ But to roe 
the strange and disqmetmg picture of Hmdn religion tos 
always presented itself m quite a different aspect 
sight of such an extraordinary robgious ^t, far ftom 
ffjin-tnng my foith, has on the contrary greatly oontnbntoo 

to confirm it ^ , , . . 

Oertomly, every time that I compare the gram bhotiioiy 
of our Holy Scnptuies, the sublime teacluags of our Uospei, 

tedtolflUsIZ 




Nevortheleas, another trawiier, woo ww • 

of the Boman people, Wl his rad 

dnuon that there oonld he ody For my 

by God's omnipotenoe anu^t raoh *®*”***® ®2“'^,_o~h,gtohponi 

I cannot eonoeive howony Ohrjstmn '*® 

duties when he becomes do^ ^n«aMi»iaenc« 

and with the perverse infatnataon and es^vagan 
wUah iddatrons colt —Dubois 
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that nothing even to this day has been capable of ahi>.lnng 
thour faith m their idols, or of persuading them to beheve 
m the more reasonable robgion of theii conq[aerozB The 
Christians have vainly endeavoured to introduce tW creed 
by persuasion And if the Mahomcdans have succeeded m 
ma^g a fairly largo number of proselytes, it is only by 
omploymg hero as elsewhme bnbery or violence But m 
spite of the honours and digmties offered by the latter to 
those who, lononnoing their national religion, embraced the 
Moslem faith, Mahomedan missionanes nave obtamed only 
partial success and Mohomedanism has not become pie* 
dominant m any single provmce of Lidia 

Tlio Qiristian religion, to which Europe owes its civiliza- 
tion — ^that blessed and humane rehgion, so well adapted 
to alleviate and improve the condition of a wretched people 
crushed under the yoke of oppression that rehgion whose 
mamfest truths have softened the hard hearts m so many 
barbarous nations — has been preached without success to 
the Hindus for more than three hundred years It is even 
losing day by day the httle ground which it had once 
gamed, against a thousand obstacles, through the zeal 
and persevoring efforts of many virtuous and zealous 
missionaries The seed sown by them has, m faot^ fal^ 
on stony ground It must be acknowledged that the 
conduct of the Europeans who have been wought up m 
the profession of CSmstianity, and who are now to w 
found all over India, is too often unworthy of the torn 
which they are supposed to profess , and this scandalous 
state of affairs, winch the natives of Lidia oim m 
oxnlam, is a powerful factor m moreasmg the duMe of me 
latter for a rehgion wluoh apparently its own foHowers do 
not themselves respect . . 

As a matter of course, the tamt of ootrupbon wl^ 
charactonzes aU the rehgious institutionB of tto uiMus 


has duly loft its mark on them social mortoty 
mdeed, could virtue prevail m a Tt 

vices of mankmd are justified by those of them ^ 

naturally foUows that their rehgion and thm mor^^ ^ 
equaUy corrupt, and this oonfiriM m o oertm s^ to 

reflection of Montesquieu, that, m a . nrooeed 

the misfortune to possess a rehgion that does not p 
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from God, it necessarily follosro that the leligion is identical 
snth the system of motahty which prevails there, hecanse 
religion, even when it is i^e, is the best goatantee that 
men can Imve of the honesty of other mmx/ 

Some few articles of the Hindu faith, if freed from the 
absnid trammds with which Brahmin deodt has snrronnded 
&em, wotdd capable of oSenng successful resistance to 
the inroads of compt influences. For instance, the fear 
of the punishments reserved for the wicked in hell, the 
hom of the reward apportioned to the blessed in the Abodes 
of Bliss, and even the strange dootrine of metempsychosis 
which j^ts to the man who is neither altogether virtuous 
nor altogether vicious &e prospect of a new birth more or 
less advantaeeons and proportionate to his deeds, would 
be so many incentives, wmch, if monlcated in the mmds 
of the people by dismterested teachers and men of ^od 
faath, would contnbnte powerfully towards bringing them 
back into the paths of righteousness. But how dmerent 
is this way of liking at tlmgs £rom that of the Brahmins 1 
The pmushmentam hell, ezolusion from tiie Abodes of 
Bliss, and legenerationB m vile bodies are reserved only 
for those who have done some mjury to these hypocritiou 
^ sdfish persons, or who have not helped to ennoh them. 
Robbers, lim, mmderers— mdeed the greatest criminals — 
are sure of immmuty after death, provided they give 
praents to the Brahmins, or oontribnte in some way to 
their worldly comfort. 

The only red good whidi the Hindu religion does is to 
nmfe in one body under its banner the vanons castes and 
tnbm of India, ^ difierenoes between which are such as 
womd otherwise constitute them, so to sped:, diQeient 
nations. Without this common tie it may reasonably be 
piesnmed that only disorder and ansrchy would prevail. 

It IS quite true, therefore, that a rdigiou, however had 
ana absu^ it may he, is st^ preferable to the absence of 
any idigion at an. Unquestionably, m my ojnmon, the 
WordPro of the TrimurU is muchl^ contemptible than 
wM ttee-thmkBT who presnmes to deny the esistODtce of 
uou . A Hindu who professes the dootcme d metem- 

^ pientniea,’ becaom there casnot be an atheist Iw eon* 

wBHon. Hug wonld mean a man who, by makug nse of the reason 
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psycho^ proves that he has infinitely more common 
than those vain philosophers who ntihze their logic m 
proving that they are merely bmte heasts, and that 'd«th 
IS merely on eternal sleep ’ for the ressoning ^nn as well 
as for the animal which cannot reason Bnt whatever 
I might say on this subject oonld m no way excel the 
oonclnsnms which I might quote from Montesqmen, who 
refutes a paradox exmessed by a man more oelebrat^ for 
his gemns than for the pnnty of his rdigions prmoiples ^ 

And I may fitly ternunate these remarks by drawing 
attention to ^ testimony of Voltaire, a man whom nobody 
can aconse of too much pairtiBhly in the matter of Teliginn \ 

CECAPTER V 

The Fnnapal Qods of the Hindus — Brahma —Vishnu —Bams — 
Knahne — Sm — The lAtigam — V^ssbiram — Indm — Tha 
Abodes of Bliss of these different Gods — — Aailsia — 
rathunflo — SaUya-lola 

SxTBXUY no one will expect me to relate here the histones 
of all the inferior deities which swarm m Emdn mytho* 
logy , a mere catalogne of them would fill a large volume ; 
and much more numetons BtiU are the strange stones that 
Hindu legends oontam about them. Only the gods of the 
first order, d\ majorum gentium, can find a place here 
Among those of the highest rank are first of sill Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Siva. Sometimes, under the name of the 
Trimurte, these three gods receive the homage of t^ 
devotees in oommon ; at other times each one is the object 
of particular wor^p. hVom these agam have sprung s 
mnltitnde of olhers, whom the Bhndus, faithful to their 
practice of exaggeration, reckon up to the astounding total 
of three hundrra and thirty milhons I will only refer to 
the moat renowned of these, and I beheve that my 
will thank me for spanng them the greater part of me 
foolish and disgusting details which me people of India 

whiidi ho eaa obtain only from Gted, eonolodei ttmt them * 

» oondunon which fa ewdently contiadiotory Only a tool, 

be on atiieist * Thi fool hath und in Am Aearl, ZVkw* m no ueo."* 

Dubois 

* Btpntiu LoUiXBT.t 
' Tra\lf it la Ttiframt. xx. 
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to iihese gods, and which amount with them to 
artioles of faith. Let us begm with the deity ocoapying 
the first rank in this extensive hieratohy. 

Brahma \ 

A nnnrding to tradition, Brahma issned originally from 
a iamanua^ flower. He was bom with five hea& ; but 
he outraged Parvati, the wife of Siva, and Siva avenged 
himself by striku^ off one oi the heads of riie adulterous 
god m sm^e combat. Consequently, Brahma is now 
represented with only fear hea^ ana he is often called 
m^our-faeed gtA. 

He Tides on a swan, and his emblem is a water-lily. His 
own daughter, Sarasvati, is his wife Having conceived for 
her an incestuous passion, and not dacmg to satfefy it 
under the human form, he assumed that of a stag, and 
changed his daughter mto a bind. It is for having thus 
violated the laws of nature that he has, so they say, neitiher 
temple nor wondup nor saonfioe. Some pnnmts nuuntam, 
however, that the feeling of mdifferenoe evinced towards 
Brahma is caused by the msilediotion oast upon him by 
a certain pemtent named Bunnzm, who, on presenting 
hunself for admission to the Abode of Bhira, was received 
with irzeverenoe by the god. But whatever may be the 

' 'The mon comtoon name for the one Spint u Atman or Pan- 
mtmen, and in the later STStem, Bnhman, nent. (nom. Brahmi), 
denved from root tnA, "to expand," and denoting the nnivereally 
Mcpanding enenoe or nmvwBaUy diffoBed ntbetance of the nmTerse 
It tmi thua that the later oxeed heoame not so mneh monotheutio (1^ 
whwh 1 mean the behef in one Qod, regarded ae a Personal Being «l- 
to the nxsawm, though ereatii^ and govetnug it) ae pantheistie ; 
la the nooter bung ** nznpln mfinito beuu o&]y lenl 

utvnal essence — which, when it passes into nniversal manifested exist- 
u oalled Brahma, when it manifests itself on the earth, is called 
Vwinu, and when it agam dastdreB itself into sunrie being, u railed 
oiTfti aD thd other inniiiiiexablo gods and demigods being slso mere 
oamfeitatioiiB of the neuter Brahman, who ahme u eternaL Thu, at 
suy rate, appears to be the genuine pantheutio oxeed of India at the 
pnsent dap. — Mobisb-Wixaiuib 

'A spe^ of lotus, or water-lily, Njfmplutea kins. It u weQ known 
greatly thu plant, wfaioh grows extensiye^ m Bgypi^ in ^ nn-wnla 
to Qonduat the waters of the Nile for watering and fertihzing 
we land, was held in Tenetation by the ancient Egyptians — D ubouT 
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motiTe, it IB an accepted £B>ct that Brahma does not any- 
where reoeive pabho worship 
13iey allow him, however, three attnbutes of high impor- 
tance for he 18 (1) the author and creator of ^things, 

S tho dispenser of all gifts and favours ; (3) the sovereign 
poser of the destmy of man 

At the creation of manhind the Brahmins, the most 
noble of all men, sprang from his head, as I have stated 
elsewhere , the Eshatnyas issned from his dionldets, the 
Vaisyos from his stomach, the Sudras from his feet This, 
at any rate, is the version most commonly recomuzed, 
but it is detued by some authors, who say that Brahma 
created a first man, who was the father of all the rest 
Brahma made him first of aB wiih only one foot , butseeing 
that, he had diffioully m moving about m this form, Brahma 
destroyed his work, and made another with three feet at 
last, perceiving that this third foot was like a fifth wheel 
to a coach, Brahma began his labour over again, and made 
man with two feet. 


It IS through Brahma in his q[nali1y of supreme disposer 
that the other gods, the ^nts, and certain other pavil^ed 
creatures, have obtamed the pnvileges and prerogataves 
which they enjoy. Brahma can even confer immortahty, 
as he has done m the case of some famous personages, such 
as the giants Bavana, Hirannya, and several othe rs, 

By reason of tiie sovereignty which Brahma exerases 
over the destimea of mankind, all men ate bom with then 
fates written on their foreheads by the hand of tto gw 
himaalf This destmy is absolute and irrevocable. W 
embraces five pnnoipid objects, namely, lengthy of life, 
disposition, intcuhgenoe, worldly condition, and yirtaous w 
vimoiu molination 'V^at Brahnia has “)Jf“ 

Aese IS inevitable and must be staefly fu^m ^ 
Hindus are so fully oonvmosd of this that m all 
and troubles of life they are beard to exdBjm . Tim vm 
a wntten on tnjf Jor^uaAl If toey “® 
sympathize m the troubles of relative or fnmd, 

H^to utter this consolatory eai^g ^ 

that foMeh u, tmOen on hu forehead / Tbm “ f ^ 

where a Ohnstiau would exclaim mth humHe 

Clod’s wM be done, they say with an equal resignatioii. 
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WM ia toriOen on the forehead must be fui^Ued. It is also 
upon inevooable sad irresistible diktmy that Bbidus 
lay the faults and onmes oommitted by them Lostaoces 
of this ace oonstaatly ocoutiui^ m the European oonrts of 
justice asm established in the country. Thus, when judges 
ask ennunals what has brought them to commit the cnmes 
for which they ace convicted, they invariably refund, 
2%tu U vxu tmtten on tny forehead, and it toas not %n my 
power to avoid 

Each man is also endowed with one of the three qualities 
of which mention has been made before, namely, goodness 
or tm& (sotm), passion [rafas), ignorance {tamos) Which* 
ever of these quahties has fallen to a man’s lot is mhecent 
m ius being, am is m ocmformity with his deeds m previous 
existences *, it influences him in all the actions of his life. 

This dootcme of fate or destiny was recognized m heathen 
antiquify from ^e earhest times. It was the subject of 
speomtion among Greek and Roman philosophers ; and, 
as we all know, there are philosophers or modem times who 
have felt no shcnne m adopting it. However, the wisest of 
the Greek and Roman pmosophecs correotiy gauged the 
oons^uences of attnbuting sum an influence to destmy, 
an mmieiioe which, by depriving men of all liberty, destroys 
both virtue and vice, and constitutes God the Author of 
^ crime In other terms, timt is to say, it disturbs the 
ba^ of idl morality and dl all religion. 


ViSHHU. 


One of the oommonest names of Yishnu in the southem 
part of the Peninsula is Perumal Hus devotees are fond 
m mvokmg bun under the name of Naxayana; and he 
has a thousand other names, of which the 'fe'a.'h'm'i'nft have 
composed a species of htony which they call Eati- 
omarema, 

®8*d elsewhere, concerning the worship rendered 
to Vishnu, that the sign of the namam, which hm foUowecs 
“®eo on their forehead, is the distmotive symbol of that 


exense offered by a Hmdn who was a few years aeo 
mncder of bu mutress at the liucagoa Police Oooct, 
“owbay, for Ibe sabs of her lewels —Ed ^ 
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mOABNATIONS OF VISHNU 


worship. ^ oolt IB more genaial than that of SitS) 
espeoituDly among the Brahnuns, whose favourite god appears 
to be Vishnn 

He IS represented with four arms, and hence is sometimes 
named the four-armed god The bird garuda is his vehiok 
He bears the title of redeemer and preserver of aQ t^t 
exists The otiier mids, not exceptmg Brahma himself, 
have often had need of fais help m escapmg from penis 
which threatened them. In his quahty of preserver he 
has fonnd himself obliged to take di&xent forms, which 
the Hmdus designate under the name of Avatan (moaniB- 
tions) Of these they connt ten principal ones, the nomen- 
clature of whioh IS oontamed m the foUowmg verses 


Adau mfUtyat taUh turma Varaha*^ fatam latiA 
Natatiraha tiuiAa «abir vwtiawudia param iatai 
Ranuudut BidattmaMha paroavtladatuaitarant 
KiMan^foteha iavdhaKha ft/matam data tnutah 


1. Malsya-avaiar, in the form of a fish ; 

2. Varaha-avatar, m the form of a pig 

3 Kurma-avatar, in the form of a tortoise ; 

4 NamsimAa-avatar, in the form of a monstmr, hmf man 
and haK hon; 

6. Vamana-avaUtr, in the form of a Brahmm uwart, 
named Vamana; 

6. Parasuroana-avatar, in the form of Paiasuram ; 

7. Bama-aixUar, m the form of the famous hero known as 


Boma; 

8. In the form of Balo-rama ; 

9. Bouddha-avatar, m the form of Buddha ; 

10. Ealki-ava(ar, m the form of a hope. n. tr» 

There is yet another famous moamation, which is tnar ra 

Vishnu m the person of Knshna, without wnntmg mmy 
others; and all these, if I am not mista^, 
possessed an allegoncal meaning, tiie object b ang toproro 
&e all-porvadmg presenoeofflie divmiiy. For instance, 

one reads m the Bhagavata: . . v&hnu 

One day, the pemtent Arjuna hav^ mvok^ vi^ 

with fervour ana devotion, and tov^ A«mu<A 

reveal himselE to him, this powerM god, 
to manifest himself to man under all kiriM 
answered him thus: ‘These, Arjona, are tiie ferns m 
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whiob thon must above all invoke me, acknowledging tbem 
as part d my divme essence 
‘ m prayer, I am tbe Qayatn 
' In speech, I am the wo)^ Aun. 

‘Among file gods, I am InAra. 

‘Among the stars, 1 am the Sun. 

‘Among tile hills, I am Afount Mem. 

'Among the Rudias, 1 am Sanhara. 

‘Among the nch, I am KubTum, 

'Among the elements, I am Fire. 

'Among the purdkttas, 1 am Brubaspaii. 

'Among the generals ^ armies, I am Karitka. 

'Among the pemtents, I am Bhngu. 

‘Among the sages, I am Kaptla-Mmu. 

|Among the Gandhorvas, 1 am Ohitraraia 
‘Among the weapons, I am the ThunAerbailt. 

‘Among the birds, 1 am the Oaruda. 

|Among the elephants, I am AtraoaUi, 

|Among the cows, I am Surabht 
|Among the monkeys, I am Hamman. 
jAmong the serpents, I am Amnta. 

^Among the waters, I am the Sea. 

^ Among the nvers, I am the Ganges. 

^Among the trees, I am the AswaUa. 

^^ong the sbmbs, I am tiie Tvkm. 

^^ong the grasses, I am the Barb'ha. 

^^ong the stones, I am the Sdlagrama. 

^Among tim giants, I am Prohiada. 

^^ong the months, I am Margasirsha. 

^Amo^ the learned books, I am tiie Bama-Veda. 

In short, 1 am the spirit of all that exists ; I permeate 
the nmverse ’ 

The <a horse incarnation, has not yet 

o®o®rred, but it is expected, altiioni^ '^e time and place 
It wifl happen ore not known. It will pnt an end 
*0 ae kmg^ of sm, which began with the Kalina. 
vi^u will tiien appear m the form of a horse ; he 
01 gigantio statme , he will be armed witii a huge axe : 
™ voice wiD resemble the rolling of thunder, the noiBe 
^ wme h. ■vnli spread terror everywhere. he will 

“stnqr an fangs, then an other men. Finafly, seeiiig that 
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Baua. 

Bama^ or (Aie mcamatioa of Vishnu under this nuniA^ 
uas the son of Sasaradha, King of Ayodlwa or Ayudhi^, 
hiB mother "was Kousaiya He ^ent the first years of hi** 
life m the jungles under the guidance of the pBnitent. 
Gautama*. It was there that, touching with his feet 
Ahalya, who had previously been turned into stone by 
a pemtent’s curse* he restored her to life and to hat 
ongmal form. 

^bsequently he went to the court of Jaaaka, Ring of 
wthila. This pnnce, having witnessed several of ins deeds 
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AN ABDUCTESD WIFB 


by oaaiying off Site Rama, learning on his return of 
the n^ortune whidi had befallen him in his ohaanr^ ^ 
prostrated with gnef, and oonld tiiink of nolhmg but the 
means of rreoumg his belored Sita from the olntohes of her 
rav^er. In order to succeed in his design, he by 
makmg an aibance with Sngnva^i hing of the monkem to 
whom he rendered great sernoe by kilhng Vah, his brother, 
who had long contested the empue with him ^ was then 
in possession of it. 

Impatient for news of his wife, Rama deteimmed to send 
some one to Lanfcah without further delay, to obtun in- 
formation The andertakmg was not easy, as was 
im arm of the sea to cross But Hannman, son of the 
Wind and oommander-m-ohief of the army of monhejs, 
whom SugEiva had sent to help his ally Rama, was en- 
dowed with extraorduuu^ agihty, which seemed to render 
him the most appropriate person for such an embas^. 
He was therefore appomtea to the task. He started, 
oroased the straits, walking diy-^od over the anrfafla of 
the waters, and arrived at Lankah After a ham and 
unsncaesafal search, Hannman at last disooveira Sita 
sittmg m a sohtaxy spot under a shady tree, plunged in 
the deepest gnef, and watering the ground with her tears, 
while her sobs alternated with ouises at her sad fate At 
one time she would load Havana with malediotions, at 
another she would utter tibe most poignant regrets at the 
sepwation from her bebved Rama, to whom she svroie 
mviolable fidelity, whatever effmts her treacherous lavisher 
mi^t employ to seduce her. 

Hannman numed back and told Rama all he had seen 
and heard Rama at once conceived the idea of cod* 
stcuotu^ a dam across the struts to make a passage for 
his army. The monkey Hanuman, enfrustea with tlua 
great undertaking, set to work to nproot monntainB and 
rooks At each journey to the straite he earned as many 
stones as he had bans on his body, and pilmg them up on 
one another, had soon achieved his taidr of joinuig the uuand 
of Lankah to the continent. 

Bama, however, tlimlntig himself hardly strong enough 


* SognvB litera&y means * beantifnl neeked.’— Bn 
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to attack his fonmdable enemy with the army of monkeys, 
formed a second army of bears, end with tins imnfotcement 
he prqiaxed to ocoss the straits. Before settmg ont he 
a litigam on the dam, and offered a solemn saonfice 
to it Thm, taming towards bis armies of beam and 
monkeys, he address^ them as follows . — 

' Brave soldiers, do not let yooxsdves be frightened by 
the giants against whom yon axe to wage war; them 
strength is nsdiess, siaoe the gods are not on their side. 
Let ns advance, &ea, without fear and without delay. 
We moth to certain victory, smce we go to fight the 
enemies of the gods.’ 

At thme wooda the whole force moved forward, crossed 
the straits, invaded Lankah, engaged in several battles 
with the dant Havana, and afto many vicissitudes of 
wotoiy and defeat at last gained the upper band for Rama. 
Bavana was vanquished and killed ; aid. Sita, the cause 
of this temble war, was rescued and oatxied off m txinmih 
to her own country of Ayodhya. 

On leaving Lankah, Rama placed on the vacant throne 
Vibhishana, Ravana'fl ddest lather ^ in xeoogmrion of the 
prat services which he had rendered daring the war, and 
before deparfang proxtused he shonld wear the crown as 
wng as the wond lasted, that is, as long os the name iff 
uama should exist. 

Some tune afto his retom to Ayodl^, Rama, having 
^ night left his palace in disguise to find out what was 
u^g m the city, overheard at a street comer some wor^ 
by a washerman quarrelling with his wife, of whose 
rautfulness he seemed to have conceived strong suspicioQs. 


utras he seemed to have conceived strong suspicions. 
Jh to anger the washerman declared that he would dnve 
nratom his house, tdhng her that he was not the tnan to 
xeep^a wife — os Sama did — who had been in the power of 


amithw These words fell like a ^imderbolt on Rama, 


«nd put her to death. 

x^famana imxnediately set about executing bis brother’s 

totter ol Bbtsiis. He was a ao1de> 
““Msc rolstoM^ or imlike tte otter gante —Ed. 
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oidm However, as Sita was far advanced in prognanov, 
he had somples about hiHii^ her in this condition, and 
resolved to save her life, luie difficulty was to mvent 
some stratagem m order to persuade Bama that ho hod 
executed the task entrusted to him How it happened 
that m the jungles to which Sita had been taken there 
were several trees which, as soon as an incision was mn<ti> 
m the bark, enutted a jmee the colour of blood. TjulfaTininTiii 
aocordmgly bent his bow, and talong the arrow which had 
been destmed to pierce Sita’a heart, shot it mto one of these 
trees, stainmg it with the juice, ond then abandoned Sita 
to her unhappy fate He at once returned and onnounc^ 
to Rama that hia vengeance had been satisfied, and for 
proof of it showed him the arrow stained with Site's 
blood 


Alone and abandoned m this deserted place, poor Sita 
proclaimed her deroair m mournful ones and toirents of 
tears It happened that Vasishta the pemtent had made 
his dwellmg-plMe not far off K Attracted by the weeping 
and wailing which struck his ear, he approached Sita, and 
asked her who she was and what was the cause of her 
trouble The unfortunate woman thereupon stopped her 
sobs, and, assummg an air of digmty which ^ed the 
pemtent with respectful fear, ausweind him thus . * I am 
&ta 1 The king Janaka is my father, the Earth is my 
mother, and Rama is my husband ' 

At these words the pemtent, filled with the most pro* 
found feehngs of veneration, prostrated himself before the 
goddess ; then, nsmg and olaspmg his hands, ho said to 
her — , 

* Hlustnous goddess, why give yourself up thus to gnoi 
and despair ? nfave you forgotten that you are the queen 
and mistress of the world, and that on you the salvation 

of all creatures depends f ’ j i. ImI 

He spoke a few more words of consolation, and then lea 
her to ^ hermitage, where ho offered sacrifices to her. 

A few days afterwords Site brought forth twins, whicn 


* In memotr of this evont it w enstomnry on tho last day of 

feast of the Deaara for pnnees to go with great ceremony Into 16 Pf 
conntry and thoro shoot off orrons — ^Doboib _rD 

• It was not VhsishtB, bnt Valmiki, tho onthor of tho Sanutyana 
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the penitent Vasishta ^ reated with as mnch oaxe as if they 
had been bis own ohildren. 

Now it came to pass sabseqnently that Bama xesolved to 
pfflform the great sacrifice of yagtum, and let loose the 
hotsB which was mtended for the victim. The animal, 
after passmg through maiw countries, came to the place 
where the two sons m Sita dwelt , and they, full of strength 
and courage, though at that time only five years of age, 
mterc^ted and stopped him. 

The monk^ Hanuman, general of Hama’s armies, was 
aecordm^y sent with a coi^erable force to fight against 
the sons of Sita and to recover the horse , but Hanuman 
vanquished by them, and compelled to se^ safety m 

Bama, at the news of this disaster, placed himself at the 
head of his whole forces, and went m person to attack his 
new enemies Bnt he m his turn was defeated by ^e sons 
of Sita, and he and his soldiers were cut to pieces, not one 
escaping Vasishta i was informed of this occurrence, and 
proceeded to the field of battle, which he found htwally 
strewn with the dead Touched with compassion for Bama 
and^ troops, he pronounced over them the mantram 
which restores life, and raised them all from the dead 
Bama retained home, and detemuned to perform onoe 
more the great sacrifice of the yagruan, to which he mvited 
w the neighbouring kings and all the iBustnous Brahmins 
of the country But the latter, on bemg consulted as to 
me best means of making the sacnfico complete, answered 
M^it could not he so unless Bama’s wife was beside him. 
Artw raismg numy difficulties, Bama at last consented to 
her, and to all appearances gave her a hearty welcome. 
vcnsequenUy the sacrifice of the horse was a complete 
Bucoess But Bama thereupon wished to repudiate his 
TOe anew, and to send her back to the jungles. AH tbe 
P^ent interceded in her behalf. Stall Bama wonld 
Ml yield to their entreaties, except on the condition that 
™ pr^d, by subjecting herself to the ordeal of fixe, that 
OM virtue had not suffered any tamt 
&t^ oonsmons of her mnooonce, issued from the (ndeal 
wim bonour and glory, and from many others not less 
‘ See note 2 on p 622 
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seardbing; is spite of ail, she could not on» her hus- 
band of his odious snspiobns and mqiist jealousy. 

Overwhelmed at 1^ wiUi confusion and shame, she 
bntst mto a flood of tears, and in the extremity d her 
despair she addressed the f oUowmg prayer to her mi^her — 
' 0 Earth I thou to whom I owe my existenoe, justify 
me this day in the dght of the muvexse ; and if it is true 
tlmt I have never ceaa^ to be a virtnous woman, accord 
mo an indisputable proof of my ohastity by opemng thyself 
under my feet and swallowmg mo up t ' 

No sooner hod she uttered these words than the Earth, 
in response to her prayer, opened and swallowed her up 
ahvo withm her bosom 

Bama did not tarry long before following his spouse 
Having divided his km^om between his two sons, he 
retired to the banks of the Ganges, where he hved for some 
tune in retirement mid pensnce, aim then dosed his mmtal 
career. 


KnismTA. 

Tha history of Krishna, or of Vishnn under tiiis name, u 
told in many Puranaa, The eighteenth, the Bhagav^ 
deals with him almost exclusivdy. I wdl give a very short 
smolyBis of this _ , 

In the Jamhu-Dwipa is a country colled Bhotat^araha. 
Ba this country is Bnitda'Vana, or paradise of Knsnn^ 
which IS the supreme paradise, where nntdd detebts am to 
bo enjoyed It is larger than Stoaifa, and the beauty ot it 
IS beyond all descnpUon , .. 

It 18 inhabited by an infinite number of shepher*, 
chief of whom is Nanda, Krishna’s foster-fato. On ^ 
north of Brtvda-Vana is the town of hfoth^*> 

Ugroaena reigned. He was eiroeDed from tai^ ty 
his son Kamsa, who seized the throne end j 

a long while in innumerable acts of injustice and nnhaaia-oi 

“mrEarth, unable to bear 

longer, took the form of a cow, went m s^h of ^etoi^ 
faced Brahma, and having done him homage, sp 

follows _ 

* The modern Jlnttia^En* 
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' 0 Creator of ell thu^ss, it is to yoa Hiat I otto my being , 
it is yonr dnty therefore to protect me. The king Eiamsa, 
vho JUS given hims^ up altogether to sm, holds me in 
Ihe most oroel oppression I can bear his tyranny no 
longer. This 'wioked man is your creature. Therefore 
issue orders to him and forbid hm mjnnng me further.’ 

Brahma, angered at this report, went with the supplicant 
to Siva, and told him what he h^ leamt. All these next 
went toother to Vishnu, the Supreme Being , and after 
they had offered their reroectful syntations, l£e cow— that 
IS, the Earth still in this form— spoke thus — 

' Great god, yon always listen graciously to the prayers 
addressed to yon. I come, then, In my nnhappmess to 
unplore your pioteoldon. Bianisa, tiie omel Eamsa, is com* 
njttu^ the most nnheard-of oraelties against me. I pro- 
strate myself at yonr feet, and iMg of yon to put an end to 
&em by slayuig this evildoer.’ 

After hsteoiim to these oomplaintB, Vishnu asked Brahma 
whether he ban not formerly grant^ some special favonr 
to this £[am8a, and what was m nature. 

'The favour whioh I granted him,’ answered Brahma, 

' IS that he can only be derived of hfo by his own nephew. 
Ebter, therefore, mto the womb of BevaM, his sister ; for 
there is no other way of gettmg iM of this ^rant.’ 

So Vhhnn followed Brahm&s advice, and became m- 
o^ate in the womb of Devahi, sister of Blamsa and wife 
« Vassn-Deva, one of the most celebrated merchants of 
me country. 

Eaoffia, on leaining aB that was gomg on, plaoed guards 
^ qiies everywhere thrust Vassu-Deva ana his wife mto 
Close oonfin^ent, and loaded them with fetters. How- 
DevaM was not long in giving birth to Enslina, and 
of bis birth was the eighth of the moon of the 
mcmtu Badra (September) Bmng informed that Kamsa 
i^lved to kill the duid, Deraki managed to escape 
me viguance of the guards and had h™ secretly carried 
away into the town of Gkikolam. 

At same tune Yasoda, wife of the shepherd Nanda, 
UM given birth to a daughter. To prevent this omel 
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of &msa, the two ohildten were mtetchaaeed. 
modo, who h^ 8U1* into a deep slumber duri^tiie 

unable to aaoertain w&ther 
she hra given birth to a boy or a girl , she did not there* 
tore detect the snbstitntion, and always looked nuou 
Krishna os her own son ^ 


^ soon as the tyrant Kamsa had learnt of his oMet’s 
safe dehveiw, he ordered the child to be brought to him 
that it might be put to deaUi But the ohildi an inoai* 
nation of the Supreme Being, was already m safety at 
Gokulam, in the nouse of the shepherd Nanda. Kaman. 
wished, but in vam, to vent his rage on tihe httle girl, uho 
was no less than &e Supreme Beu^ hunself, under the 
name of Badra*Kah, whose adventures are to be found 
wnttea m the history of the goddesses 
Little Krishna spent his earher years m games and 
amusements suitable to his age TTia ordmaxy pastima 
was to steal milk and butter, imoh he divided afterwards 
with his friends the shepherdesses His youih was thus 
spent in the midst of a pastoral life, and he u often leprs* 
sented playu^ on a flute, (lie favounte mstmmmit of 
shepherds. 

On teaching manhood he gave himself up entsidy to 
a Me of dissipation and most unbndled dehauobety. He 
did not even respect the virtue of his suters or of ms own 
mother. He oomed them all off by foroe, and treated 
them as if they had been his legitimate wives. 

In the meanwhile he deobu^ war agamst the l^ut 
Kamsa, his unde, routed and dew him, and gave back the 
crown to Ugrasena 

Having resolved to maxty, he earned off the maiden 
Rukmam and very many other virtnous girls. The immhes 
of bis wives amounted to sixteen durasand, and they bore 
him a prodigious number of children 
He waged several wars against Vachaiada, aga^t w 
kmg Banasura, and even agamst Siva himself, who baa 
sided With the latter monarch It was Amruddha, Knmn a s 
son, who caused the dismte between his father s^ 
sura, whose daughter Balaramma^ he (Aniruddna) nao 


' Ito daughter’! sane was Ueha.— Bn 
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attempted to caxry off. The ravishec was k^t pxisooet 
for a long time, and fras only givmi back to hm father after 
seroEal ai^ bloody battles Krishna, after rescamg 
his son, bigan to bnild in the middle oi the sea the 
tom called Dwaraka, and took his umnmerable family 
thither. 

At len^, having seen all his ohildien die before his eyes, 
he hims^ paid tnbnte to natnie. 13ie viotan of a ooise, 
which a pemtent in his wrath had prononnced against him, 
he fell pieroed by a huntsman’s extow. 

The mllowing axe some of the pnncipBl blessings which 
the world maned from tiiis inoaxnation of Vkdino m the 
person of Krishna : — 

He put to death Foothana, a woman celebrated for her 
extramdinan size, strength, and ferocity. 

Ha efiooed bom the euth a ereat number of ^ants. 

He uprooted two trees of sncih tremendous size that they 
covered one-half of the earth with thw shade. 

He chastised the serpent Ksliya 

He suroended a mountam in the air to serve as an 
nmbtdla for forty thousand shepherds who had been over- 
tsben by a storm 

Betides all tins, he out to pieces Kamsa and all his 
followers 

Btowever, this is enou^ about the inoatnations of Vishnu, 
before me have ^oken at great length about him 
I me^y repeat that, judging by the outward worship 
to him, tins god must be considered as duputing the 
biglmst tank with Brahma ; and m fact many ^^dn 
pi^ts look upon Brahma merely ae the chief of the 
nuenor gods. 

To Visfann ate attributed five weapons called Iqr the 
wfflmon name of paneliaytida But the two piinomal 
a*6 me sanikha, imch ne holds in Ids left hand, and the 
**®*rc, which he holds in his right. 

Siva 

Ishwara, Rudra, Sadasiva, Maha> 
mameswara, and a host of other names. He is 

* moimteut on tbat aoooont mu caOed Govardhanagin..- Ed. 
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represented under a honible form, in aflasion no donbt to 


IB made to appear still more fnghtfnl by having hu body 
oovered intb ashes His long is plaited m a sbaqge 
manner ; his ^es of hi^ size make appear to be m 
a constant state of furr Instead of jewels his ears ate 
adorned with snakes, wnich are likewise twmed roiind his 
body. There ore some colossal idols tepiesentuig Siva 
which are calculated to inspire genume terror 

The principal attnbnte of god, as I have already 
mentioned more than once, is ike power of destruction 
Some Hindu authors asonbe to him also tiie power of 
orealaon 

His vehicle is a bull, and his principal weapon is the 
tndent or tnaula 

The history of Siva, like tiiat of the other Hindn drihes, 
18 a tissue of the most esfravagant fables It consists of 
endless wars waged by him agomst the giants, of his hatred 
and jealousy towards the other gods, and, above all, of his 
shamdess mtngnes 

In one of his wars, wishing by an unexpected attack to 
accomplish the rum of aQ his enmues, &b giants, 
take possession of the tnpurofn m which they had entrraiohM 
themselves, he spht the earth mto two equal parts, aim 
one*ha]f as a wewon. He made Brahnia the geneow of his 
army ; the four Vedas served him for horses Vishnu was 
used as on arrow, while Mandra Parvata served as a bow 
Ih place of a bow-string he tied to his bow a mmOTr^ 
serpent With this formidable eqmpmimt Biva lea w 
army agamst the enemies of tiie gods, took feom_ t hem me 
three fortresses which they had constmoted, and extenni* 
nated them all without rosnug a smgle one ^ 

Siva had much trouble m finding a i^e ; birt ha^ 
done a long and austere penance 
on Mandra Wata, Parvata was bo fowled 
oonseuted to give him in maixiage his daugh*® 


The Lcsfoau. 


The hngam, an ohjeot of d( 
India. IS the symbol of Siva, m 


► veneration tiiromh*®® 
it IB under this obscene 



AN TJNTIMBLY VISIT 


fona that the god is pnnoipaJlj honoured. I have descnbed 
eleefwheie irl^t this mfam nng figure represents. One finds 
m several Fnranas details of the oii|^ of the snperstitioiiB 
woi^p of vhioh it is the objeot. Hoirever much tiiese 
details may vaiy, as to the mam pomt the story is every- 
whffle the same. Here, m abndged form, is That the 
Inija^ranasayB — Brahma, Vishnn,BndVasishta,aooom- 
pamed by a numerous following of ilIustrioaB pemtents, 
\ront one day to Kmhsa (the paradise of Siva) to pay 
a visit to the god, and surprised hun m the aot of mt6^ 
coarse with hu i^e. He was not m the least discon- 
certed by the presence of the illiistnons visitors, and so 
far from showmg any shame at bemg discovered in such 
a position, oontmued to mdulge in the gratsfioataon of his 
amsoal desnes 

The foot was that the shameless god was greatly excited 
fay the mtomoatang hquors which he had drunk, and with 
ms reason obscured by passion and drunkenness, he was 
no longer in a state to appreoiate the mdecenoy of his 
eonduot 

At Bight of him some of the gods, and especially Vishnn, 
bam to lai^ ; while the rest displawd great indignation 
and anger, am loaded the shamel^ &va with insnltB and 
onrses 

Ihey said to him, ' Behold, then act bnt a devil, thou 
art worse even than a devil I thou hast the form <rf one, 
nnd dost possess aU the wickedness I We came here in 
a 8[mt of friendliness to pay thee a visit, and thon dost 
^ Mush to make us spe^tors of thy ^tal sensuality I 
w acoursedl Let no virtuous person from henorfrath 
nave any dealmgs with thee I Let all those who approach 
nf*h^S^?dbf ^^**'*^' ^ banished from the society 

After pionomunng thm curses, the gods and the pemtents 
covered witii gbumn 

R nhea &va had recovered his senses a httle, he asked his 
who it was that had come to virit him. They told 
rerythmg tiiat had taken plaw, and descnbed to 
the engty atfatude that his lUn^ous friends had 
assumed. 

The words of the goaeda fell on Siva and his wife Dniga 
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THE ISNGAM ESTABLISHED 

Ilka a olap of thunder, and tiiey boHi died of gnef 
in tha same position m vhich Hie gods and the peni- 
tents had snrpnsed them. Siva dei^d that the sot 
vhioh had covered him with shame, and whuh had been 
the cause of his death, shonld be odebtated amoitg 
mankind. 

‘ My shame,* said he, ' has hilled me ; but it has also 
given me new hfe, and a new shape, whiob is that of the 
Ttngam ■ Yon, e\d spirits, my subjects, regard it as my 
double self I Yes, the htigam is I myself, and I ordain 
that men shall o^ to it henceforth their saonfioes and 
worship. Those who honour me under the symbol of the 
Imgam shall obtain, without fail, the objeot of bH their 
desues, and a place m Katkua I am the Supreme Being, 
and so is my liaigam. To render to it the honouxB due to 
a god IS an aotaon of the highest ment. The margosa-tcee 
IS, of aJl trees, the one I love the best. If any one wish 
to obtain my favours, he must offer me the leaves, the 
flowers, and the fruit thereof. Hear onoe more, evil spirits, 
my Bubjeots Those who fast on the fourteenm day of the 
moon of the month Mahha (February) m honour of my 
Imgam, and Hiose who, on tne following night, do mja, 
and present to me leaves of the maigosa-tree, shall do 
oertam of a place in Katlcua^ , 

‘ Hear yet again, evil spints, my subjeots It joa oesro 
to become virtuous, leam what are the benew to be 
derived from honour rendered to my Itngam unose who 
make images of it with earth or oowdung, or do puia to it 
under this form, shall bo rewarded , those wto mate it m 
stone ^all receive seven Hmes more reward, ana am 
never behold the Ptmce of Darkness , those 
in silver shaU receive seven times more 
last named ; and those who make it m gold shall be seven 

times more mentonous still. a 

•Let my pnests go and teach fliese truths to mra, w 

compel them to embrace the wor^p 
Itngam is Siva ^ 

five faces ; it is arrayed m a tiger's It^^ ^ ^ 

the world, and it is the ongm and the bepn^" 

> It u the Site (-degle Mamebs), not the ffloryoM, which w 
Siva — Ev 
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beings. It disperses our terrors and our fears, and grants 

ns the object of all our desoes’ 

It is inoiedible, it is impossible to beueve, that m 
ing this vile superstition the rehgious teachers of India 
mtended that the people should render direct worship to 
objects the very names of which, among civilized nations, 
ace an msnlt to decency. Without any douht "ttie ohaoene 
symbol nfi Ti fai.faA/i an afleeoncal meaning, and was a type, 
m the first instance, of ^e rqitoduotive forces of nature, 
the generative source of all hving bemgs. For the rest, 
the Ivojgam ofEers an mcontestable analogy to the pricgw 
of the Romans and the pJiaUus of the Egyptians The 
fact IS, all the founders of false rehgions had need to appeal 
to the baser senses, and to flatter the passions of then 
prcseljrtes m order to attract them to their foolidi dootnnes 
and blind them to their impostures 
What I have just said about the lingan applies also to 
the natnam another emblematic and not lera abominable 
smbol, which IS not unlike the Baol^eor or Bd^Tiegor of 
the Moabites. 

One sees figoies of tiie Itngcan, not only in the temples 
dedicated to Sito, bat also on the hi^-roads, in pubho 
places, and other frequented spots. 


VlQSESBWaBS. 

This divinity bears also the names of Gkmesa, PiUayac, 
Vmayaka, Ac He is venerated by Hindus of all sects, 
and odt is nmvetsal One comes across his idol every- 
where — ^in temples, schools, chuttrama, pubho places, forts, 
on the hi^-roB^, near wells, fountains, tanis , m short, 
m all frequented places It is taken mto booses, and m 
all public oeremomes Ganesa is always the fibnst god to be 
worshipped. He is, as 1 have said bmore, and as his name 
unplies, the god of obstacles, and by reason of this a Hindu 
begms every senoos undertaking by seekrng to propitiate 
him 

He IS represented under a hideous form, with an elqihant’s 
head, an enormous stomach, and disproportioned limbs, and 

* Part I, Chapter IS. 


THE GOD yiQNESHWABA 


viUi a rat at his feet Siva was his father, and Badia-Eah, 
or Dorga, his mother He is said to have given hwiBnlf 
np enfaiely to a hfe of meditation, and to luive never 
married 

The first time tiiat his mother Badra-Eali saw him, she 
reduced his head to atiies by the bnihanoy of her look 
Siva, on leammg this misfortnne, and hems sorely gneved 
at having a son without a head, considered earnestly how 
he nu^t provide him with tins eminently nsefol member. 
With this mtent he sent his servants witii orders to ont ofi 
t^ hrad of the fimt hvmg meatnre th^ met demmg with 
the face tnmed towards we north, and to bm^ it to him 
An etephant happened to be the first oreatoxe they per- 
ceived m tJiia position, and following Siva’s instractaons 
they cat off the animal’s head, and humed back with it to 
tTimr master. Siva took It and fitted it on his son’s neok, 
and smce then Ganesa has preserved the shape under 
whioh he is still represented. 

The dephant’s head, and also the rat, are ptobablv 
emblems of the pradenoe, sagacity, and foiethon|^t whioh 
the Hindus attnoote to tins divmity. 


liniBa, on DBVSNnsa. 

India IS the king of the gods of the seoond rank, who 
hve with him in Swwrga. He is the son of Ea^pa ana 
Aditi The infenor gods and the vutnons persons wno 
inhabit bis happy domains are without numbet. 

To make them happy Indra distributes omrite (ncoto) 
to them, and aUows them to mijoy all the pleasures or the 
senses, to which he also gives himself up witoont restem^ 
there is no kmd of sensual enjoyment that cannot be 
indued in, without satiety, m 5wom» 

I^a’s vehicle is an elephant, and ^ ^pon the wjw, 
a kmd of sharp knife Li^tning is also his weapon m hu 
wars against we giants 


Tme ASHTA'DiK-PaIiAKAB. 

Indra ooonpies the ^.'^Sl’Setdit 
Palakas, who preside over and gnaro wo eigra> pi a- 
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of tiho vorld. The foUowing table Tnll enlain 
all tiutt IS interesting about these divinities, who are placed 
by the E^dus after the gods of the first rank : — 


Names. 

Position of 
their 

hngdoms. 

Their ohargers. 

Their 
weapons *. 

Colonr of 
their 
garmente 

htdn . 

East . . . 

Andephont. 

Thenun*. . 

Bed 

. 

8onth-east . 

A ram . . 

TheeoU*. . 

Violet 

‘Sima • 

Sonth. . . 

Almflalo. . 

The davia . 

Oransa 

Neunta 

South-west . 

A man . . 

The Ivnla . 

Dark yellow 

Tanma 

West . . . 

Aoroeodilo . 

The^a. . 

White 

v«yi . 

North-west . 

Anantdopo. 

TheouMta . 

Bine 

Eubm 

North. . . 

A horso . . 

The Lhadga - 

Fink 

Inna . 

North-east . 

AbnU. . . 

Thefrwub . 

Grey 


Those who seek for analogies between the gods of India 
and those of Oreeoe may remark certam stnkmg sinulan- 
ties Like the Greek go&, each Sfindn god has a partionlar 
weapon, and also a parbonlar animal sacred to him. 

Abodxs or Buss. 

There are four Abodes of Bliss : Swarga, Kmlasa, Fat> 
hunOia, and 8atlya-loha. The first is Indra’s paradise, Ike 
second Siva’s, the third Vishnu’s, and the fourw Brahma’s. 

In desoribmg these pleasant retreats, the Hindu books 
represent Mount Maha>Meni, on the idopes of which they 
are ntnated, as bemg in the form of a cone, convoluted lite 
a si^’s shrk and divided into stages. On the first, on the 
north side, is Smi7ga, Ihdra’s paradise ; to the left, on the 
0^ side and at the next stage, is KmJaaa, Siva’s paradise ; 
w a s^ higher stage, on the south side, is VmlgunOia, 
Vishnu'B paradise; and, finally, on the summit of the 
moontam is Sat^c^ka, Brahma’s paradise. 


SWABQA. 


paradise is inhabited by the gods of the second 
rank, who ore all children of Easyapa, of his first wife 


1 

laaj^ 

Rami 


; each one ^ tiim hat e puUci^ ehapt, a^ m no way 

lee any oiontt.— D ubois. 
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Tlie seven famous pemtents, or munis, and an infimte 
munbor of other samts are the hahitnal guests of Indra 
Entrance to Stoarga is granted to all virtnous persons, 
mthont exception, of irlmtever rank or caste, provided 
they have attained on earth the required degree of sanctity. 


Katiasa. 


Above Bwarga is a cnty constructed on a tnangular plan. 
It IB called KaUasa, and sometimes PamUa (mountain) 
It is a charming place. Siva roles over it, and it is here 
that he resides irith his wife Farvati They are botii 
depicted as giving themselves up continually to carnal 
pleasures. Ganesa and Kartiha are their sons, both of 
whom are endowed with extraordinary strength. Ganesa, 
the elder, devotes himself exbluaivdy to meditation, 
Eartika cares for nothmg but weapons, and thmlrH of 
nothing but war. 

Siva^ courtiecs are a band of evil spints, of whom 
Nandi IS the chief His heutenants are Bnngi, Bhima, 
and Eadmgita, all of whom have temble countenances 

Bhauava, Bhima, and Darshana are charged with the 
owe of the city, which is peopled with various kmds of evil 
^ints, homble to behold, which spread terror everywhere, 
^ey go about naked, and are contmusUy drinking, quar* 
wlhng,andfightmg. 

A ®'®sumes intoxicatmg hquors only, is always 

oronk He abandons himself to uhhmited and shamtiess 


excesses of sensnahty. He is oloHied m a lager’s Hlrin 
'"th ashes, and his body is entwined with serpents. 
Heated on his ox, he ndes occasionally on the neighbouring 
mountains with his wife Parvati. The demons who form 
M 0 (^ utter piercing ones, termmating with a sbnek 
j^A«/ fol/ and it IS from this that Hoikwtt takes its name. 

paia^ of KaiUua is reserved for the followers of ava» 
saa worshippeia of the dugnstmg hngam. 


YiisximsA.. 

FaifcttjifSo is the paradise of Yishnu, reserved for those 
devoted to the worship of this god. It is 
ve Jixiitasa, and occnpies a most ohamung site ; hence 



battya-loka 

the name Vatkimiha, agnifvmir ‘Pleasants’ f 3 «M - j 
pr^ioufl objects of au'so^ffle Sided'S 

of to enchanl^ aboto nses a si^Sb palkoe mha- 

‘iff oftth^SSK 


___ M. V'"^ MBwnr uu.Bxuj'uxoaiaaDoe * JlfaDT 

pemtente hve on its banks, and there spend happy, peaSi 
; tito food consists of fruits and vegetable^ whioh 
grow mthont cultivation , their Insnie is divided between 
raaoing the Vedas and niedifa..tnng 


Saxtxa-IiOiu. 

^^e name of 8attpa-loha signifies ‘ The Haoe of Tmlh,* or 
* r j 0^ Vtttne.’ SaOyarloka is the highest of the 

Abodes of Sliss It is the paradise of Brahma, where he 
hves with his wife Sarasvati The Ganges waters tJnn 
divme retreat, and it is henoe that some of ito pnnfrn^ 
waters have reached the earth It is reserved for those 
Brahmins only who, by the praotioe of virtue on earth, have 
arrived at the degree of sanctity necessary to gam admit- 
tance thereto Persons of any o&er oaste, however edifying 
and pure their hves may have been, are irrevocably exchded 
from It. 


CHAPTER VI 

The Worship of Anfansls — The Worship of Uonksya— Of Bulls.— Of 
the Garvda Bud.— Of Snahes —Of Stsbes —The Wotship et JBtw- 
tonu, or Bnl Spuits —Human Soonfioes 

Ov all the difierent kmds of idolatry the worship of 
animals is certainly one of the lowest forms, and the one 
which most nnmistakably reveals tto weahMss of human 
nature ; for man thus shows himB alf incapable of recognizing 
in His works the great Creator of the umverse What a sad 
speotaole it is when man, created m God’s own image, widi 
’ The name of the nvar is Vueja and nut Korona- Bn 
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WOBSHIP PAID TO ANIMALS 

a Gwmtenance so foimed that he might alvrayB be loohing 
hmamaia S so foigetB his snbhme ongm as to dare to bow 
the knee to animals 1 It is almost incredible that human 
bemgs shonld so debase themselves But ve must not 
lament over facts vnthont mqninng into Iheir causes The 
votsbp of animals becomes more comprehensible 'when 
one consideis &e foundations on vrbch all idolatrous 
regions ue based , namely, self-mterest and fear. In tiie 
eyes of a heathen anything that can be useful to him seems 
Torlhy of being worshipped , and this feelmg is much 
cttongec in regard to anythmg that can harm him. Thus 
the Egiratians, though they were so hi^y cultivated m the 
arts and sciences, worshipped the bi£ Apis, the ibis, the 
orcocdile, beetles, snakes, &o , on account either of the good 
they hoped for or of the harm they feared ^m them. As 
for the Emdus, they appear to be Bimly convinced that as 
^ hving creatares are m&er useful or hurtful to man, it is 
better to worship them all, paying them more or less atten* 
dm in ^portion to the advantages they ofier or the fear 
irhich uidr qualities inspire Pust on their hst of sacred 
creatnrea are the monkey, the bnH, the bird called garvda, 
and snakes ^ 


Teb Moiikx;, oa Bisuiuir. 

Tb great reverence in which the monkey is held by 
IS no doubt due to its bkeuess to man, both m its 
outward appearance and m many of its hahite Perhaps 
also its tbeviah and deatrootive propensities may he partly 
acoomtable for the consideration which it enjoys. At any 
ate Bmdn hooka are full of marvellous tales of monk^. 
a ny i^aika in the preoedum chapter on Bama I have 
*™My desonbed some of the deeds of valour wrought by 
«UB aero at the bead of bia army of monkeya. Indeed, Ihe 
gsater part of the Bamayana, the favourite epic of the 
wans, IS mvoted to the aduevemeutB of th^ valiant 


inecult M the monkey Hanuman extends over the whole 
The followers ot Vishnu are apemally devohU to 
0i faciBin) soblniM dedi^ caeliunqne tnen 
JntBit, et (Kotos ad mden toOen vnltas’ 

Ovid, JfeiaTnorphMH, l 86 aq —Dubois. 
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THE MONKEY-GOD HAIfDMAN 

this deity, but oil are ready to give him a share of the!; 
homage Images of Hanuman are to bo seen in most tots- 
pies and m many public places Thor aro also to be foon j 
in forests and desert spots. Indeed, in those pronsK* 
■where there are many followers of Vishnu, yon can scarp'lr 
more a yard without coming across an imago of this belong 
god. The offermgs mode to him consist solely of nato'sl 
products, nerer of a sacrifice of blood IMicrorer monken 
are to be found in a snld state, their dorotecs duly bnni; 
them offenngs of boiled nco, frmt, and ranous other kimU 
of food to which they aro partial. This is considered a ni«t 
meritonoua act 


BaSAVA, OB TUB BOUh 

Tliiq is the favourite deity of tho Siraitcs, or followers of 
Siva Many conjectures have been offered as to the oncin 
of bull-worship among so many idolatrous peoples It 
seems to me, however, that the reason is simple cnongh 
Was It not most natural that those who worship]^ re minj 
different obj'ects shonld offer homage to animals which were 
so pre-eminently valuable to them, which were their com- 
panions in labonr, on •nhioh they tebed to cany on all the; 
agriciilturol work, which in jwjmitivo tunes constituted 
their one source of wealth, and which even at the pws™t 
day form the basis of material wealth all over the troMi 
Tho nations which did not actually worship them as goa« 
were always careful to show tho high value they eet upon 
them For instance, amongst tho Bomans to kiH a bull 
was account4?d a no less ennie than to kill a fcHow-cjtizcn , 
and it was a long tune before tho Athenians could bnnp 
themselves to offer up one of these animals in their 
Thera 18 every reason therefore why tho Hindu* *hooU 
regard their cattle with evtraordinary “ 

a matter of fact oxen and cows are . 1 ^ 

to them that one mar safclr say it woidd bo ouitc jn'P®!' 
torthomtoOTStmtiootltOTl.* 
fore, these animals aro reckoned among the 
objects of their religion. Their images are to be founJ . 

tanla Init sped antiquiw 

boTcm occiderv qmm cjTe>a.’— Colunxclh IVmV M 


SACRED BULL WORSHIF 

almost every temple, partionlarly in those dedicated to Siva, 
and are to be seen m great numbers in those districts where 
the of Ihe lar^yats predominates The sacred hall 
IS nso^y represented as lying down on a pedestal, with 
three d his ^ doubled under him, and the nght forefoot 
extend straight out beyond his head 
lave bulls are also regarded as objects of pubho worship 
by Qmdu devotees. By way of investmg them with an 
appearance of sanctity teese sacred beasts are branded on 
toe n^t hmd quarter with a design representing Siva’s 
special weapon Thqy ate allowed pmect liberty, are never 
tied up m a shed, am may graze wherever they please. 
Ihey are often to be seen m we streets, where their devotees 
worship them pubhdv and at the same time bnng them nee 
anddiierentmdsmgramtoeat They are all under the 
safeguard of superstition, and though they wander hither 
and thitiier night and day, I have never heard of one being 
stden When they die, even the Pariahs dare not eat their 


Pnests of Siva sometimes travel from district to distnct 
with these sacred bulls, whose horns and bodies are deco- 
rated with much taste Large crowds accompany them, 
oaiiymg flags of vanous colours a^ headed by bands of 
nmc, inie real object of all this display is to collect alms 
from the fdthfnl, an object which is mvariably attained ; 
for mnllatudes flock to wm^p the venerat^ animal, 
I®®tta1am themselves before it with every absurd demon- 
stotion of devotion that superstitum can suggest, and one 
*od all never forget to recompense the leaw cf the pto- 
who, when he thanks that he has collected sufficient 
oontnbatunis, sets the sacred beast at hberfy again. 

Tss Bibd Gasttha. 

Bie kite partuZs is held in great honour, especially by the 
“foweis of Vishnu Brahmins, after fininViiTig thear morning 
a^tioiiB, Will wait till they have seen one of these birds 
retuming to their homes. They call this a ' ' 

■ amJ 1 «__vi « ••• . 


u an motaons apeouoen in tte Xanjoee temple.— -Bo. 
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good laok for tbe test of the day. It is a oonunon bird 
enoogh Eatorahsts classify it among &e eagles (the 
Mie^W eagle), but it is tiie smallest of the species It 
meosaies barely a foot from its beak to the tip of its tail, 
and about two feet and a half across its ouispsad irings 
Its body IS ooveied with glossy feathers of a bnght chestnut 
colour ; its head, neck, and breast are whitish , the ni^ 
of Its wings are a glossy black ; its feet are y^ow, with 
black olaws It is a pretfy and graceful bud to look at, 
but its offensive odour renders a near aognamtance un- 
pleasant It utters a harsh, shrill, qnavenng oiy like km > 
kra > the last note at which is prolonged mto a moumful 
wail Though apparently sfarong and vigorons, it never 
attacks aoyhiid larg^ than itself that would be likely to 
offer resistance Iimeed its timid and cowardly nature 
TnairAB oue doubt whether it really does belong to the same 
species as the kmg of the feathered tnbe It wages per* 
pniain.1 -war upon lizards, rats, and especially snakes Wm 
it espies one of the lart-named, it swoops down u^ 
B pwnp it in its talons, carries it np an enotmous height, and 
then lets it drop. Following swiftly, it picks it up again, 
inllad of course by its foH, mid flies off with it to some 
neighbouring tree where it may bo devomed at teistro 
Fk^ably out of gratatude for the somces tendered by Hus 
bird m ridding wie country of reptiles, the Humns have 
erected shrmes in its hononr, Just as the Bgypkans, wm 
a iTniW motive, ^aoed the ibis amongst Iheu tutelaty 


gantda also feeds on ficogs and any small fish that rt 
can seize m shallow water. Moreover, it does not stOT 


muon oonsiaeramon lor wio ^ 

on which It often makes a raid But its 
that an angry hen defending her ohiok^ can easdy put » 
to fli^trS only the ohiokens which have 
wand&d from theu mother's side S 

ohitohes Protected by superstition, 

man; itmay often be seen on the roof of a house, ormm^ 

freqnenfed place Sunday is the day ^ally 

SSSo-worlp. 

together on that day for ^express pi^Me of pgjjg^ 
homage They oaU the birds around them by tnrowuig 
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jneoes of meat into the an, which the birds catch very 
overly tn^ their (daws. 

To m one of Uiese buds would be considered as heimouB 
a onme as homicide, especiaUy in the eyes of the followers of 
l^hnn. If they come across one that has been accidentally 
killed, they give it a splendid funeral. And they pay the 
same respect to the dead remains of a monkey or a snake, 
peifonmng m each case various ndiculous ceremomes, m 
order to espiate the wickedness of the unknown author of 
this dreadful onme. 


Shakes. 

Among the many dangerous ftfUTtialn which infest Tn^ip. 
snakes are certainly the moat to be dreaded. Thon^ 
tigers are no doubt very formidable enenues, they axe not 
answerable for nearly eo many deaths as snakes. During 
my stay m India hsxmy a month passed without my heating 
that some person had been hilled, close to where I i^ppesned 
to he hvmg, by the hite of a poisonous snake. One of the 
oommouest snakes, and at the same time the most venomous, 
n the oohia, the bite of which causes almost nnmediate 
dMth It IS accoidinsly held m peculiar veneration. 

Snake-worship, whici is a common form of idolatry among 
ahn^ every heathen nation, no doubt owes its ongm to- 
mm s nataw fear of these reptiles. They try to propitiate 
^po^ons species with offering and sacrifices, and tliey 
treat those which do not possess wadly fangs with the same 
raoimt of respect, because m them ignorance iiiey attnbute 
w> a benevolent instinct what is leaUv only due to went of 
power. ^ ^ 

actual pieseuce of these dangerous reptiles were 
not suflSment to temfy the native mmd, iEbndu books axe 
nuea wi^ stones and fables about them, and mctnres or 
of them meet you at every turn. 

Titj * for the holes where thw are 

™ found, and which more often than not are m the 
rp«d by the hariahs, or white ants When 
^oy visit it bom. time to tome, plaomg 
bananas, and other food which the snake is 

«My m anoy. H a snake happens to get mto a house, far 
inconvenient guest and tailing it on 
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the spot, fhe^ feed it plentifully and offer ia»wriflf.fq to % 
daily. Eindns have been knoim to keep deadly gnftT?AB fn 
years in thev booses, feeding and petting them Even if 
s whole hunily were in danger of lonng their hves, no one 
member of it woold be bold enough to lay aacnlegioas 
on snch an honoored inmate 
Temples ham also been erected in thw special honour. 
^Ihere is a particolady famoos one in Eastern Mysore, at 
•a place called Sobramaniah, which is also &e name ^ the 
great sna^ so often mentioned m EQndn fabl» Ereiy 
year in the month of December a solemn feast is bdd in this 
temple. IzmnmeiablB devotees flock to &e sacred ^t 
£rom all parts, to worship and offer sacrifices to the snakes 
^ enormous number of the repiales bare taken op tberr 
abode indde the bnUdr^ where they are fed and locked 
after by the ofBdatmg &dimiii8 lue fpecial protecboa 
thus afforded bas allowed them to increase to sncb an extent 
that they tobv be met with at every tnm dl over the 
neighbonrhoo£ Many of thdrwoisibippecs take the trouble 
to bring them food. And woe to him who should have the 
audacity to HU one of these emesome deities. He would 
get himself into tenible tronlw K ^ 

Ihe denizens of water also come in for thdx share of 


Where uie ’RrabraiTm exercise ondispoted aothonty, fishmg 
is strictly prohibited, as, for instance, near the large cjro* 
haras, or Brahmin villages ; and in those parts of the nveis 
where they are in the habit of bathing I have often Kcn 

• #•« * «««««■ enwAMt. 


Ill htuidreds towfirds tlio bank,ftiid th63rai©so tame that they 
will actually feed out of a man’s hand * , , 

What I have said so far gives but a feeble n^on of tM 
snperstitioos feelmgs with which Hmdia 
Ought these feelings, as some writers think, to be attaon 
* It i» bIbo wtHwi JuarMi *nd UakoMuht. It is on tbto snake fti 

.*1. o. lu. 

Vidinin— Bn. 
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to extreme teader-heartedness, to their gentie andi 
eompassionate natoies * I shonld say decidedly not. Such 
nhiWiRh, yet shameful, for^tfulness of tiie superionty of 
man over all other created owigs cannot snrely arise firom 
any noble sentiments. Z only see in it the foohsh eaora of 
a covardly and weak*nunded people, who are slaves to the 
idle fcmcies of their otm imaginations, and whose reason has 
become so obscured that tiiey ate mcapable of recognizing 
fte just and natural laws govemmg the safety of mamund 
The most irreconcilable snperstitions ‘ and the most ill- 
conemved considerations of self-mterest ore the only motives 
wiudi actuate EDtndus m this absurd idolatry of birds and 
beasts Any one who has made a careful study of the char- 
acter of Brahmins, who display so much care a^ tenderness 
for monkeys, sns^, and bu^ of prey, will soon perceive 
^t these same men show the most ntter eaBousness and 
indiSetenoe for the misfortunes and wants of their fellow* 
men. Eood that they bestow so lavishly on aU sorts of 
ammala would be pitdessly withheld from an nnfortunate 
man who was not of their own caste, ^ough he were dying 
of hunger at their ven doors Instead of the kmdly precept 
of C^tian ohanty, ^Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy- 
self a precept whi(^ should draw together the whole human 
race in the bonds of brotiierhood, Ime Brahmins have sub- 
sbtuted, ‘ Thou shalt love all animals as thyself.’ I will not 
go BO for as to say that Hindus are unacquamted with those 
Bwral preoqits which are more or less common to all civilized 
rations ; but prejudice and superstition have so perverted 
tratt judgement tiiat th^ ate mcapable of regulating their 
«™uot with due r^atd to what is nght and proper from 
a buman pomt of view. More than &is ; m cases where 


bdia TO see tlia noateat ionas of anperatitmi aide by dde with 
m moat vnw^IIy nfiaed systems of pluloaopby The philosophic 
mnmm oonte^stbat it IS ndimons to to inculcate mto the eommoa 
urn D^^ted herd the subtler forms of doctrme. Hcmce the Tonons 
•anud Idolatrous mnb^— Es 

surprised that the crocodile was wordiipped in one 
pro « vhim the ichneumon, the mortal enemy of its yonng, tob 

SrffiSS*® “ Mother What womd they say to theHmdns who inj^t 
lattw porwio at &e very moment that the 

(be amike T — Duboib. 
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tbese precepts are pzaetised vri& a prsiseworfbjr object, all 
the merit is spoilt by the evideafly self'mteresi^ motives 
trhioh isflaence them. Topeifotma virtoomactionaiin^y 
for the sake of eajoying fite feelh^ of having done right, js 
a sentiment entiidy beyond tiieir oomprebension. li yon 
vere to ask a rich &idn why he q>ent part of his fortnne m 
erecting bnildmgs eonseorat^ to lehgioos warship, in estab- 
lishing lest-honses for the aeconuno&tion of travellerB, or 
in plmtiim trees tdong the hkh-rosd to shelter way&ieis 
from the onnung stm, he wonM frankly tril yon that such 
mnjufioence was ealcdated to raise bm in pnbhc este^ 
daring his lifetime, and to tinmsnut his name to posteii^ 
aiiaias death 


Bsoota^, OB £vii> Snsm. 

Almost all ancient jphilosc^hers, among them J^hagoias 
emd the followers of Plato, have agreed in saying eadi 
linwiftTi being is under the isdiaenoe of a good spirit or an 
evil spirit; some even go so far as to allow him both a good 
and a had spirit. Our own revealed tebaaa can suggest 
more reasonable ideas on this snbject ; not snperet^oi^ 
the creature of i^oranee and feat, was obhged to fsD back 
on the ima^natton to find plausible reasons for the altet^ 
tions of good and evil to which manknid is subject In- 
capable of a just apptedation of the workings of Proviofflc^ 
and unable to fathom that which is mscrotable, tcMS 
heathen people imamne that the sorrows and troobles wWeiii 

befall them are allfb^work of invisible and ^cions^in^ 

to whom they sonst offer prayers and saotifioes ly way m 
propitiation- Hindus carry their ctedoh^ on point » 

a lidicnloos excess The worsb^ of evil qnnts unit 
firmly established and very generally practeed anw^ 
them^. These spirits axe caDed by the n^e rt 

which also means elements, m i the dm 
were nothing else but evil spirits matefirii»d and were 

‘ ITie s? 8 teia of dsnoo-iroKAip »eem» to tow 
trbom the Eindo* nyplaBted eaa diow into ^ fa 

extreais wsth. Xhe Biahmin* tow » jpbee to 

thrir Bwteia, end represent them «s attmdeuW of^ 

of this eodeat system, *I» foreign to the genfn* 01 iMnoB*"*— 
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primuy oanse of aB mitoial distnibiuices and ttonblea 
&Qh demoDB aie also oaBed pieaduu, dehias, &o. 

Then aie temples speouBy dedicated to the voiship of 
evil spints ; and ^ere aie some distnots where this par* 
tioular form of idokitiy holds almost esclnsive sway Most 
of the mhabitaats of the long range of hiHa which bounds 
M^oie on the west acknowledge no other dei^ than the 
Each family has its own bhootam, to which it ofiets 
daily prayers and saonfioes In order that he may preset 
Its membm from the ills which the bhooUana of their enemies 
might brmg upon tiiem. Bhootam images are to be found 
all over th^ hilla Sometimes they ure idols with hideous 
faces, but more often th^ are mmdy shapelesB blackened 
stones Eveiy bhootam has its own particnlw name. Some 
ate thought to be more powerful and more spiteful than 
others, and these ate naturally most widely woish^ed. 

All these evil spmts delight m sacrifices of blood Buf- 
fsloes, pim, goats, cooks, and othw hvmg animals are fee* 

e ly audn m their honour ; and when nee la offered to 
it must be dysd with blood. Th^ do not disdain to 
acoept o&enngs of mtozicating lignors and drugs, or even 
flovrets, provided th^ are red. 

I have noticed that the worship of evil sprits is most 
prevalent m monutamons tegums and m spaisely popnlated 
rural tracts The inhabitants of these ont-(rf-we-way dis* 
tncts have httle oommumoation with more civilized parts, 
and are more ignorant, more cowudly, end oonsegnently 
more snpersUtiouB even than their more civilized f ellow- 
countrymen. All the troubles and misfortunes that happen 
to turn ate pat down to them bhootams, whose anger they 
think they have somehow incuixed ; and it is for the pur* 
pore of disarnmig this malevolence that they are so prodigal 
in then worship of them. 

^ tnhea scattered throng the foreBte of Mdahax, 
on me Oamtio Hidls, and elsewhere, where they axe known 
^ Ea mtrKvrmnbw’t, Shohgan, Iniers, &o, wonhip no 
onw. 


Huuas SAOsmoBS. 

, ^ has the attempt been made, for the credit of 
“®r8mty, to throw doubt upon the many evidenoea of 
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bbod was roat. The viotima behe^^, ^ ^ 
vara then hnng np as trophies before the bloodtm^ 
daty. SoiP« fa'"»« the sacrifioers contented themselves 
mih cutting off the nose and ep o! a prisoner, a w 
common fom of punishment in Ind^ and tl^ sent bun 
away tins mutilated. A httle pagoda still ea^, perched 
on the mountam at the foot of which hes the town of 
Mysore, not far from Senngapatam, which enjoy^ a 
notoriety owing to the number of execntioia which took 
place there when heathen princes stall ruled the country. 

Old men have told me that this homble custom was stiff 
praotiaed when they wnto young. There was nothing m it* 
acoordmg to their views, contrary to law or to the rights of 
the people as understood by the then reigning jinno^ It 
was based on the pnnciple that reprisals were fair and legi* 
tunate m wot ; and it was acoeptkl by the people inthoirt 
any feelings of horror. fact, the old men spoke of it mth 
the utmost mdifference, as if it were the most natural thing 
in the world. However, the advent of Mahomedans and 
Eoropeans, and the just indignation manifested by both 
at these abominable sacrifices, at last resulted in their 
abohfion. But if the general opimon is to be behoved, there 
are atiil aever^ amall mdependent princes who, if th^ had 
their own way, wonld stdl sanction these homble massacres. 


ofEered, both m ancient and modem times, on the altars of 
Sndu divinities If any additioiud proof be needed it may 
be found m the Ktdi-ptawM, Abommable ntes of this kmd 
are titere expressly enjomed. The ceremonies which shonld 
scoompany them are described m the minutest detail, as 
slao the results which will ensue. !]^e same book contains 
rules of procedure m saorifiomg animals, and mmitions the 
brnda and qualities of those wmch are smtable as victims 
3^^y, it spedfies those deities to whom these bloody 
ate acceptable. Amoim them are Bahirava, Yama, 
Nandi, and, above aff, the bloodtlursty goddess Kali. 

cfhr human saenfioes is regardra as the exolnsiTe 
l^t of princes, and they ate even enjomed to offer them. 
N mthe r a Bmhmin nor a Kshstriya may ever be sacrifioed. 
Every human victim most be free from ah bodily blemish, 
must not have been guilty of any eetions crime. AH 
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anim a l s tliat ate offered as sacnfioes most be at least titree 
y^Ts old, and must be bealthj and ffee itom ^ defects 
tinder no circnmstances can Stahmins pzeside at assjst m 
aiy my at a sacnff ce of blood 


CHAPTER Vn 

TnwwTmite Objects of Worsbip — The SaJegnaaa Stone. — The TiHatt— 
IhiblA GeassL — Xbs SseM Eig-Tjctt. 

VovxAXBB thong^t it incredible (bat tbs Bjgjpbans conld 
errer bare troishiiijied onions mid other prodnots of their 
gardens. He alxrajs jeered at Hus tradition, and looked 
upon it as a mere fable. Bnt the fact is, in matters of 
snperstition tnztb is sometimes stranger than fiction. Wiat 
I hare already said and what I am now abont to say re> 
qiecting the Hindns 1(111 ^oir incontestably that there are 
absolntely no limits to the folbes of idolatzr. The Biah> 
mins, indeed, most needs borroir objects from bO three 
hingdonis of natnrein order to anire at the magnificent total 
of three hundred and thirty milhons of deities vluch they 
recognize^. Amongst the inanimate substances vhiw 
they worship, there are font which they consider egwdafiy 
sacred, namely, the ealagrama stone, dartha grass, die plant 
iulasi, and the aawatta or sacred fig-tree. 

Tbb SaLAGnAHa*. 

This h’ttle stone is held in great hononr thron^ont India. 
Brahmins consider it to be a metamorphosis^of Tidinn, bm 
for this reason they offer daQy sacrifices to it B ea sort 
of fossilized shell, ammonite or nantiliis, oral, striated, 
hihcated, and ornamented with ‘ arborizatioiis ' m frefr^ 
markings on the outside. The more there are of these tree- 
like markings, the more bigUy they are ravered. 

It is obbgatoiy for every ^abmm ^ bare om of tli 

stones in his posesdon. 3hey ate handed down from lamer 

* These are pniperiy tpeeUng &hw or dwine bMCg*. not derfiei to tte 

etifct cease ofthe tenn.— Ep. , , « a„v rtber iheif 

» The nbtjmn or amnoxiito frond fr 

■honunahle. — 'Eora. 
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to son, and ate regarded as p%oions heirlooms which must 
never pass out of the family. It is written in the AOiarva- 
Yeda mat any Brahmin’s house m whioh there is no stAa- 
gram is to be considered as impure as a cemetery, and the 
food which is prepared m it as unclean os a dog’s vomit. 

Though the ealagratna is looked upon as one of the meta* 
morphoses of Vishnu, it partakes at the same time of the 
essence of ail the other deities, and through it ptga can be 
offered to all of them. There is nothmg more efSoaoious for 
the remission of sms, no matter how grievous they may be, 
than to possess some water in which we adlagrama has been 
iwhed Foi^veness of mns may even be obtained by 
^ply touching the water which has been thus sanctified. 
He who always keeps such water in his house ensures thereby 
pcmetnal wealth ; and if he goes further and drinks it, he 
will not only obtam forgiveness of his sins, but he will also 
seow hiB lumpmess in this world, will always do what is 
nght, and aftw death will at once enjoy the dabgbfai of 
Swarga, But before drinking this marvdffona water he 
i^t not forget to address the following prayer to Vishnu 
JNarayana, yon are thornier of the wo:&; 

to o^er blessings on all created beings I dnnk tins water 
m which your sacred feet have been washed ; I drink it that 
may be cleansed from my sins ; vouchsafe to pardon me, 
who am the greatest of amners.’ 


The Tuiasi. 

ialan [Oeymum sanctum) plant is to be found every* 
in ea^y an^ uncultivated places. It is a mpecies 

Europe. Brafonfos 
‘ Wftrt accordingly. 

Hwv ▼JTtnes of the tuJasi’ say 

t^ A flte&w tulasi Puja must be 

plants a Brahmin IS dying one of these 

placed on a pedestal After puja has 

^^offeredtoit,abitofiterootmplacedint£eTouth 

saiK aod the leaves s» placed on his face, eyes, 

ft If q?n^ed from head to foot with 

twig which has been dipped m water. While this 
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ceienu^ is be^ performed his fineads oiy Beveral timna 
aloud, TedsMt/ SMcuil Ttdasil The man can then die m 
the happy certainly that he mil go straight to Su/arga ^ 

To obtom pardon of all one's sms it is snffioient to look at 
this saoted plant. By touching it a mw is pnnfied from all 
defilement, and if he perform the namaakara to it, any illness 
from irhioh ha may he sufieimg will be onted. 

Salvation is assured to any one who waters and attends 
to it evesy day. If a branch of it is offered to Vishnu m 
monlli of Kamka (November), it will be more pleasing to 
the god than a thousand cows. Whoever offers to Vis^, 
at any tune whatsoever, aspray of iulaat that Ims been dipped 
in saffron, is assured of becoming like Vishnu himself, and 
of enjoyu^g a share m Vishnu's foppinass To give a twig 
of tulaa to any one who is m any danger, at who is Buffenng 
from anxieties and cates, is a oertam means of seonmig for 
him a satisfactory ending to bis difficulties. 

Ttiwgft are only a few <u the many virtues po^essed ly tiie 


tuJan, 

Most BwtTimina cultivate the plant m their houses, and 
offer it daily prayers and sacrifices They also t^e «wb 
tiin-e it atin-ll grow 11681 the places where they j^orm their 
ablutions, and in their meetmg-plaoes, such as me dmitrami. 
The tubui is nsually planted on a httite mound of sand, 
which they call bnnda-vanam *, or (m a square pi^, three 
or four feet m height, hollow at the top, with ite four si^ 
fnmng the fouT pomts of the compass Brahmins oooBito 
it a peouharly mentonons act to oarefnlly water and ouiia' 
vate the plant*. 

Its leaves have a sweet aromatio scent and act as a congo 
wTmr and cordial ; inde^ ^ndus think that they possess 
many mediomal properties. Brahmins alroys sv^ow^ 
OT two after their meals, as on aid to digesbm. Jttey ^ 
eat some both before and after p^ormmg 
m odd water, in order to keepupthepro^ temi^JiOTm 


> This fonnah^ u obtemd by .^dotob. 

» Thu nMM u also pveii to the mhataW 
• Kio Plant ia gtmmrn the oonr^^ of elmoetewiy niaamin 
and the women ofin wonhip to it daily.— 
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It was probably in oonseqnenoe of its medicinal properties 
that the Hindus deified the plant m the first instance. 

Dab,bha Gnass^. 

This plant belongs to the genns borage. It is found 
everywhere, especially m damp marshy ground. Brahmins 
always keep some m then houses, and it is used m all their 
cetemomes. It grows to the hei^t of about two feet and 
18 finely pomted at the top. It is estremely rough to the 
tonoh, and if rubbed the wrong way it outs through the nfan 
and draws blood. 

Hmdu legends differ as to Hie onm of this sacred grass. 
Some say tW it was j^duced at we tune when the gods 
and the giants were au busy churning, with the mountain 
Uandara, the sea of milk m orda to extract from it amnia 
or neotax, which would render them all immortaL The story 
is that the mountam, while rolling about on Vishnu’s back 
^ho, under the form of a turtle, was snpportmg it), rubbed 
off a gmt many of the god’s bans, and that those hairs, 
Mrt ashore by the waves, took root there and became 
mnuia grass. Others say that the gods, while greedily 
OMoking the amnta which they had wilh infinite pains 
extracted from the sea of milk, let a few drops of the 
neotar on this grass, which thus became saoiecL Then, 
uw, others assert that it was produced at the time when 
n 18 to say, Vishnu metamorphosed into a 

name— was distnbatmg amnia to the 
Sr L vessel containing the neotax was supported on 
^P» from which some fleshy filaments fell, and 
root m the ground, developed under the form of 
oOTno gr^ ^ this as it may, damha grass is looked upon 
pro of Fw&nu himself. On the strength of thw the 
xrorship it and offer sacrifices to it, and, as may be 
® 8 e of It in all then ceremomes, in the 
tnat it possesses the virtue of purifying eva^hing 
^^imnal feast instituted in honour of the saoi^ dcarbha 
^ eighth day of the moon m the 
tu of Badra (September), and is called the Darbha- 

—B?** gWM (.Poo eynofMfoidei} is etsential m all acnfieea 
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cahtam. By oSeting the grass as a saoiifice oa that day 
immortality and blassedsesB for ten anoestoia may be 
seonred; and another resnlt is that one’s posterity moreeses 
and midfdidaea hke the darbha grass itedf, vwh u one 
of the most prcMo members of the vegetabls kingdom. 
I have no idea vhy this plant shottld have been selected es 
worGiy of spedal honosr. 1 have never heard of its hems 
endoi^ vnfh any pecnliar m»prattes, either medioisai, 
cnlinaiy, orotbmr, which would acoonnt for its high posiiaan. 


Tax Sacnan Eio-xbes. 

!niers axe seven different species of trees vhioh the 
Brahmins oonsideE sacred and accordingly worship ; but, 
strange to say, they are not tiiose which jprodnce die best 
fruits It IB trne, however, t^t their thick foham makes 
a rolendid diade — a pnoeless boon m the hot mimate of 
India. The asuaita ^ comes first on the hst. It is one of 
the moat beantiM trees m the ootintry, and grows to a hogs 
HUM. It 18 to be foond everywhere, but eapeoially when 
th* Brahmins perform their ablndons. Its Isige 
very soft to the touch, m colour hnght gwoa, ate sohght^ 
thm that the slightest breeze sets them in motum ; and as 
they produce an impression of most refreshuig ooomessjwe 

tree is oonsideted to possess healfli-givuigpiopertiffl 

stixied by a breeze the leaves make a pliant rnBtae, w^ 
Hindu authors have sometimes likened to the melom^ 

sounds of the twio. When to aB these attra^ve imti^ 
charsotenstios is added the tradition that u^ 

Vishnu was bom, It IS no wonder that ^ owsito is wg^ 
with great respect and veneration Ko ‘®* 
it^ i^oe ito 0. 

unless they a*e to be nsed rf wot^p. ^ 

of these trees would be an awfd 
doimble. It 18 cona^ated to ^ 

himself under the form of a free . fkaaetimes 
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inauenial ceremony is ^ne thioagh, called AtwaiSa praUahUit 
or tae consecration m the oetmUa tree. This ceremony, 
which is an elaborate and costly one, possesses tiho virtue 
of trsnsfomung the tree mto a divimfy % indnctmg Vishnn 
into it. The Brahmins assert that nntold bles^gs viU be 
shovrffled upon any one trho is inllmg to bear the expense. 

I have aheady desoibed, m the ohaptets on the Sandhya 
andonMBmage,themaiinBrmwhiohtw treeunrorshippM, 
andthehononrsihatarepaidtoit. Sometunes it is invested, 
like a Brahmin, xrith the triple cord, the very same eere- 
monies being formed. .Aod sometimes it is solemnly 
Turned. Gmoi^lly a or msigosa tree^ is seleotea 
for its sponse, and occasionally a plwtain or banana tree. 
Almost the same formahties an observed for this oniions 
mattuge as m the case of a mami^ between Brahmins. 
Here am tiiem, on the hi^-roads and elsewhere, '&e aswaUa 
and treea may be seen planted mde by mde on httle 
motmds IDus muon is not an accidental one, bnt the residt 
ofanaotnalmamamoeremony. Not thirty yards from tiie 
modest hat where I wrote these pages were two of these 
bees, nndet whose shade I have often leclmcd O^eir 
tnmks wore so closely entwined that they had become 
m^otated one with another. The inhabitants of the 
Tillage oonld remember to have seen them planted together 
Tome S&Y years before, and said that they bad been present 
at bi« weddmx festivities, which lasted several days, and 
Tf«e odebrated at the expense of a wealthy person rf the 
be^honrhood at a cost of more than 1,600 rupees. 

Such, then, am the kmd <d good worlm wmoh Hindus 
perform h order to obtain the pardon of their mns in this 
World end to ensote their happmess in the next ; and snbh 
u tl» state of degradation to which the Brahmins, so 
•unghty, presmaptnons, and infatuated with thdr own 
rows and opinions, have reduced a nation whioh is really 

worthy of better (tonp*. 


B ETOni KM Ul Odd 


^ ^ ^ ^ ^ banlatt (IWi Inwa) •— B» 

twe, «ludh u dedicated to Siv*, tbo 

Sw BsouaV la M^igton, cap t •—DdboiBc 
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is impossible, they leave tiie deoisioa to a panehayat, or 
‘tnbunai of five aibitratom,* vrhich may be composed 
of a larger, bat never of a smaller nnmhw than five. If 
caste oastoms are the subject of dispute, the settlement 
devolves upon the heads of ihe castes. 

The procedure generally followed is that dictated 
common sense, by otdanacy intelligence, and sucn 
prmciples of equity as one always expects to find established, 
m thmny at any rate, in all civilized countnee. Besides, 
idmost every member of a caste is well acqnamted with its 
different oastoms, which ate handed down by tradition 
from father to son, and thus ate never lost. Bi short, the 
form of judicial procedure m India is less oomphcated than 
that of Europe, and would leave httle to be desired if the 
scales of Themis were not much more easily put off their 
balance there than in other countries Impartiahiy and 
dismterestedness are virtues with which Ehndu judges have 
but a very shght acquamtanoe^. Too weak to be able to 
mist the bribes that are offered them, to be mdependent 
of tlto prejudices and predileotionB of thehr own onole, or 
to be above all oonmderationB of personal mterest, their 
judgements ate rarely oonspicuons for unswerving upright* 
nm and integrity. Almost invaciably it is the nmier smtor 
who gams the day ; and even the most guilty generally find 
some means of blunting the sword of justoe. 

U toe parties to a suit have an equally good case or an 
sqttafly bra one, the party which makes toe most noise and 
? wodest m its abuse of its adversary usually gams the day, 
m eloquence at toe Indian Bar consists in snouting with all 
w strength of one’s lun^, and in poming such a flood of in« 
v^ve on one’s adversary that he has not an answer left. 

^ Hindu works which contain rules 
oae^cns concerning toe administration of justice, 
TOm wvil criminal The best known is the Dhama- 
I wmoh contains, amongst other things, a treatise on 

f po^heiam. There are also the NiH-8astraa, and 

which have been paj^y tran^ted into 
i “ngiisn Many legal precepts and deoiBioiis, wh^ would 

' ‘ alteied for tlie b»tt« m this respect —Ed. 

^ fMmm^"e“*b5rawhiola«8ica have now been pabhehedmEnriiih 

I ”™”>»MfiaeredEooi»«!ft*eJaMfeenea— E d. 
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be most nsefnl helps to a jndge, might be gathered £rom fho” 
worhs; but, as nsnal, they axe immersed m a farrago of non- 
sense, zobgions and otherwise Por instance, one nay jBnd 
there nnmbeis of decisions in hypothetical cases that are 
eitiier perfectly ndicnlons or morally impossible, and also 
numbers of idiotlo theses ptoponnded ex eaQaim Portiier- 
more, whatever valuable information may be foond here 
and there in these books is qmte beyond (he conmrahen- 
sion of the mafonty of Hmdns, who do not in toe least 
onderstand the learned terms m which thqr abonnd 
The Hindus, it may be remarked, reoogmze no presciiptira 
fights A person m aotnal possession of any property, who 
happens to have no legal and antbentie doonment sta^ 
that it belongs to him, is hable to be proceeded against 
jadieially and evicted % the representatives of a mrdutmt 
legitimate propnetor, even thon^ &e aotnal possessor oonM 
prove that he and 1^ ancestors had enjoyed the property 
withont question and m good faith fior a centniy or more 
The same pnnoiple holds m the case of debts. It is not at m 
an nneommon t h in g for oreditots to sne the great-grandBO^ 
the <n 7 ginn.l debtor ?or a^bt contracted mote than a hnndica 
years b^ore, and to force him to pay it oven thongh he 
hhnself might be totally unaware of its esistonce 

Usury 18 a recognized insbtntion everywhere; ana tnOT 
is no limit to the rate rf interest In the parts of the cim^ 

where I hved the lowest rate was twelve per cm* , a^that 
they call fte dharma^vaid* or fair mterest, a rate that wonW 
not shook the most sensitive oonscienoe*- 



Uie aSuaL law, »uu 

exact the extortionate rate of fifty and even » 

cent. Happfly the enpidity of these 

ends in their over-reaomiig theinselvw, for 

are mmed and ahsolutety pepn^wiD 

interest, and oonseqnentty the class 

of losing both mterest and can 

do not7as a rule, offer any secnnly which the om ^ 

* There hae been no nnproTement in ® 

the end tkioiu j»oj>o«lf have been made to legw* 

matter— E d 
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pounce npon in case of default of payment A Hindu’s 
whole jncperfy geaeraUy consists of a few head of cattle ; 
but snw property is mviolafale. H a creditor tned to seize 
a debtor's cattle, the magistrates would mterfere to prevent 
it ; not altorather m the interests of the agnoultnnst, but 
beoBose by mus taking away the means of cnltivatmg bis 
fields, the creditors would, at the same tune, prevent his 
being able to ray tiie taxes which belong to the State. 
Sven the hut 'r^oh the Hindu inhabits does not belong to 
him, bat is the property of the State. When he leaves his 
vilh^ to settle elsewhere, he has no nght to dispose of 
his novel. It temoms unoccupied either until some other 
mhabitant cornea, and with the consent of the headmen of 
the village takes possession of it, or until it falls to pieces. 

Thus it may readily be understood that usurious money- 
lendira does not always tend to entioh the usurer. It very 
of^ happens that borrower and lender are both completely 
nnned together. 

Nevertheless, the lenders need never relinquish all hope 
Hu legal mtm of bonkruptoy, which the dishonest man 
^ so glamy avail himself <d, and by which he can grow 
^ at the expense of hu creators, is unknown in udia 
if a debtor di» insolvent, his descendants to the sixth 
gB^ation conthme to be reroonsible for his debts \ 
^wininal junsprudenoe m iudia varies greatly. In some 
®88ra, for instance, tiie woman who commits adultwy 
Kooera herself liable to capital punishment, but neither 
her parents nor the headmen rf her caste have to carry out 
^ assist^ her execution Her husband alone has the right 
w put her to death Theee severe measures, however, 
nave never been put m praotioe exoept m conntnes governed 
ty nabve prmces. The Mahomedans always opposed 
wherever their rule extended. They thought it would 
“d more advantageous to the State to inflict 
heavy fines for ofleuoes of tms nature. Urns, a woman 
- °“'*h°h a prostitute pnrfessioii, who is provra to have 
wultery, particularly if she afterwards became 
and thereby convicted herself, would be sentenced 
heavy fine, qmte beyond her power to pay ; and 
vnbjeet U now in oonionuty vnth the Sn^di lam. 
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aeoased of them. A poor Pariah waa rat to death in Tan- 
joie to having hnrlea a atone at and huled a bull dedicated 
to Siva, vrbira im devastating ah the rice-fields in the 
nei^bonrhood. I knew another man of the same caste 
whose hand vros ent oS for having bhed, also with a stone, 
a calf which was trespasong on his field. He too wodd 
have certainly lost his life tod he not been able to prove 
that the offence waa unintentional, and had not several 
persons of note interceded in his betolf 
A person condemned to capital pnmshment is either shot, 
hanged, or beheaded. There are many forms t/L punishment 
and tortnre prevalent in India. For instance, we offender 
may be bailed from the conntry, severely fiogeed, or 
rolled naked on bnrmng hot stones ; or he may to con- 




until he faints from exhaustion; or he may be tied to a stake 
and exposed to the bnznmg raw of the snn with bare head 
md nakd body ; or hia and feet may be pnt into 
fetters tightened till they almost dislocate the jomts , 
needles may be inserted nraer his naik ; the pungent and 
jnice of the pepper-plant may be injected into his eyes 
and nostrils ; or large bodkins may be plunged into the 




^th^wal tile JNffts be' rnbbed with salt 'and vinegar or 
Diuning acids These ate only a few the horrors mvent^ 
u pnnishmentB by the Hmdns. It is not on murderers, 
*mevw, and offenders of that class that these temble 
pniiishments fall. They ore much more likely to be inflicted 

on QovenmiAnf. nffiAioia ^ 


lann mcMj^&avwtvoo vi. utiuviuwir 

^ poclio moneys, or on anybody who is known to be 
ww ofi, but who declines to allow himself to be fieec^. 


_ m tnoy provinces wbudi are still under native govum- 
in those where the rulers are Mahome- 
no man’s fortune is safe, however honestiy it may 
o,^7^®**9.nirei Government agents, aided by a highly 
nrnmni 9 "®*®“.*** espionage, oontnvo to obtain most 
ni fotmation respeofo^ the amount of every pet- 
whenever an unhappy mdividnd is 
"Y^winea to have saved enough to atoaot the prince’s 
Code eSwtoaibr ptovidei agunst moli Bentenees 


( 
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ca^dity, he is dsaonnoed, arrested, and impiiBonfid. If 
these lu^-lianded proceedings are soffioient to indosa 
Mm to traosfa tiie contents of his strong box into the 
pnnoe's treasury, harsher measores, snoh as tortnre, are 
resorted to 

Ifohomedans treat even the Brahmins in their t«rvioe 


frith the same seventy. Bnt, it most be admitted, the latter 
only expenenee tiie hand oi treatment lhat they have so 
often looted on thw fellows. Nooneoanbe]uudef,moi8 


omd, or more pitiless towards the poor ameultonsts tiian 
a Brdhmin invested with anthonty, when ne sees a obance 
of wimgiiig mon^ from thmn. Neverthriess there btb 
many HinSis, and BiafamiiiB paitionlarly, who endure with 
imaliftlmn firmtuwg and oonrsM the most homhle tortniss 
inflicted on them, even whmi their hves ate in danger, rather 
».lin.n mye up thflbc treasoies. I have known Biahmins who 
have been thus perseonted fw year after year Mid without 
enooess They may he seen with then bodies m oovead 
with bruises and wounds, that they appear to bo but one 
laiwe festering sore, a pr^ to all kinds of vo^ ; an d »n 
tha sad plight all r^rf b domed them, even to the extent 
of refusing dzessintg for tiieir wounds 


mentoss, astonished at his fortitn^ grt him at l ib^ t 
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the; may eadvie, no disgrace is attached to either. The 
penalty of death itself leaves no stain on the memory of the 
man \rho has undergone this supreme punishment ; and, 
as a natural consequence, no sort of disgrace is reflected on 
the family of the victim A Brahmin would he degraded 
and banished from his caste for having eaten food whidh 
had been prepared, or drunk water that been drawn, by 

a person d lower caste ; but were he convicted of stealing, 
d nttenng vde calummes, of attempting to take anothn 
man's life, or of betraying bis prince or country, none of 
these offences would prevent bis appearing without fear or 
shame m public, or would bmder his being well received 
everywhere. 

In oivil as well as in cri minal oases, when the evidence does 
not completely establish a fact, the TTindnn dten have re* 
oomse to ordeals to decide the pomt at issue There are 

< a . «• « • * _ 


the scales, by fire, by water, and by poison^ 

It u not &e mamstrates only too order these trials by 
TOeal Any one has the right to insist on such a teal. 
Thus, if a theft has been committed, the head of a honsdiold 
compels each member to undergo an ordeaL In the same 
way, the head of a village may force it npon all the inhabi* 
on whom onminal suspioion may rest , and a jealous 
M 1 order the same in the case rf his wife whose 

nacuty he doubts These ordeals sometimes produce snob 
an effect on the real culprits that they are convinced that 
msoorory is inevitable, and think it more prudent to oonEess 
tneur gout at once than to aggravate tiie matter by keeping 
5*®®® Oo tto other hand, such ordeals of^ occasion 
^Imble miscarriages of justice, and result in tiie convio- 
wm of innocent persons, who, strong in the knowledge ^ 
ea amMeaoe, fondly believe that the natural course of 
wJJogB win be reversed in their favour* 

orfeal u one of the nnndpaj featnne in Hindu ]nris- 
1 nave given n moie detuled account of it in Appendix VL— 

^B Mrthod rf deddiw n cnee, degrading example m It u of the 


THl 




il 11 thirteenth oentuiy. In the bebaf that 

napoauUe, even in the moat barbaroni ages, for the obviom 
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A oertam yonng woznao who lived dose to my honae 
became ihe victim of her husband’s jealous Buspunous To 
prove her innocence, he forced her to plnzige her arm up to 
the dhow mto a bafh of Iwilum oil The unhappy voinsn, 
sure of her mviolable virtue, md not hesitate to dbof, and 
the result vras that she was most firmhtfnlly scalded Ihe 
wound became inflamed and blisterecC finally mortified, and 
caused the unhappy woman’s death 
No doubt the di^gard of the sanctity of an oath prevail 
ing among the Hmdus has, to a oertam extent, necessitated 
the adoption of this system of trial by ordeal. 

Cbrtam it is that there is no nation m the world vho think 
an lig htly nf an oath or of perjury The E^u Will fearlessly 
oall upon all his gods— celestial, terrestrial, and infemal— to 
witness his good faith in Ihe least of his nndertakinga , bat 
^ould fresh circumstances demand it, he would not have 
the smallest scruple m breaking the word that he had so 
solemnly pledged Woe to the imprudent person ™o con- 
fides to Hindus any private matter that afiMts his fortni^ 
his honour, or his life 1 If it served their purpose, they would 
divulge It without any hesitation n 

The unsonipulous manner in which Siiidiifl wul poij™ 
themselves is so notonons that they arc novoroalM 
to a statement on oath m their own courts or justioBk 


would order a vessel xuu or ~ he tad to !«» “ 

It t. not of oouTMi reooBnisod in tl» rsgolBT oonrt 
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rmUssi ibej axe peocsons vbo bear an exo^ionally high 


But the jurispradence of the PGndns, like the rest of thdr 
pohtical institatioas, has undergone a complete change 
pn^B a great European Poorer hw dominated the oonntiy. 
Begolai courts of justice have been established at great 
expense m every district to moteot tiie rights sAd settle the 
difierences of persons of aU classes, irrespective of rank, 
position, and caste. And this is, undoubtedly, one of the 
greatest that a just and enlightened Government 

can bestow on any country. However much opimons may 
difier as to the usages of these courts, it seems to me that no 
one can deny that they have already been produotive of 
immense benefit. Nowadays every member of society can 
rest assured that, sooner or later, the wrongs under which he 
Bufiers, eitiier m his person or his property, will be redressed, 
and he can also rely unreservedly upon tiie importiahty of 
his judges, an advantage he was far ^m enjoying under the 
non rub ^ his former despotic masters. At the same time, 
itmustbe admitted that tiie present judicial systmn has 
no means realized all the objeote for which it was established. 
Indeed, how could any one reasonably expect that such a 
huge measure of r^orm woidd be sealed with perfeotion 
from its very commencement 1 Every creation of the human 
brsm can always be improv^ upon when the bght of ex* 
pcdence has shown up its defects and revealed the mistakes 
that have been oommitted. For example, the fact cannot 
be disguised tiiat the slow and cautions method of procedure 
which IS customary in a European court of law is by no 
meum adapt^ to the majority of E^dns, who from their 
ntraitened cucumstances and the nature of their occupations 
cannot afiord such long and expensive modes of htigation. 

Ta v4> ISImiI.,. J .1 1.9 J 11 . X 


at the pl^ whme justice is dispensed, it may be for maiy 

WhAwnitUaekvaf BcoiemorUaxllfiDet defends mib 
utle doU the genstal ccedibiU^ of the Hindus He ^notee, inter 
0^ Ell John Uslcohn, who nseeited: *I have hardly ever kaown, 
a person did nndetetaad the langaagSb or where a calm eem- 
~*c^lio]i ^ne made to a native of India tfaron{^ a well-infotmed and 
^■twotihy modmm, that the leenlt did not prove that what had at 
'Cvt been stated as tilaehood had either proceeded from fear or from 
‘■onpprehenuon '—Ed. 
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dajB, tin tiieir tom to be heard comes, leaving, as they most, 
m the meantime their fasuhes vithoat any means of sob 
sistence t From this pomt of view the new system is all to 
the advantage of the nch and mflnential and to the detriment 
of the poor, againat whom the former can bnng vexations 
suits with impunity. So great is the dread amonrat the 
poorer Hindus of toese lei^tiiy prooesses, and of the pro* 
ranged absences from their homes which they entail, that 
when they ate cited to appear as witnesses before these tm 
tnbunals, they inl] oft^ qiend large sums in bnbing the 
offioml who brings the summons, if any means whatever can 
be found by wbioh th^ can elude tiie hateful bnsiness. If 
brawls or quarrels arise m a mlhge, the nei^iboms, far from 
interposmg and trying to restore peace, retire piom]^ to 
then: ownlrauses, tenuly aficmd Iwt they nmy be cwM m 
witnesses in court, and thus waste mudi piemons time wbion 
otherwise mi^t be profitably employed m the fields or in 

tite house. . . . *L t 

The conolusian to be drawn from this seems t o be that 
under the new system of judicial adnuniatration smBcimt 
attention has not been paid to the peouliar chaiaote, ms- 

S otition, and prejudices of thopeople for whosob^t It w 
evised. It was not auffimenfly borne m mind that nowh CT 

in the whole world » 1 h«e aaotiier laoeof mens^bst^w, 
80 deceitful, and so htigione aethe H^us, partly tom 
of txaming and partly from toeir deep-seated . 

to caste customs. What we should tiimk^^wa pP^ 
them of the utmost imp^noe, and are oftrot he 
lawsmts I defy the most active, 
judge, eapeoiaJly m view of the W 

over whi^ he has to admim^ Lil or Ima- 

peat, to hear one-fifth of the g-- Ujtee- 

Boaaty, which people are re^y to ^ with tiie 

totohs at least of the legal w^ iemrded 

wMMf. nnitfuf AnnAorns. thonsh tbOT ITDDl S* ti 


UW0f waaeaesp — 

petty’ foceny, &o The 
might very ^ 

^er courts and placed in theha^ot 
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available ; or tiiey might, in port at any rate, be left to the 
viDam heaven, whose judgements m either ease would be 
e^eoitioaB and without appeal It could certainly not 
be eipeoted that these subordinate courts would f ulfil their 
duties with very scrupulous integniy or strict impartiality; 
but the parlies concerned would always have as compensa- 
tioii for the small injustioes of which they might now and 
then be the victims the immense advantage of not losing 
then time or being put to an espense whiidi more often than 
not IS out of all proportion to the value of the matter in 
dispute. 

Of the penalties sanctioned by the European courts of 
gstioe, impnsonment for debt, amongst others, strikes the 
Jmndns as a ridiculous e^edient, and it is one at which they 
wten lau^^ To bo deprived of hberly without any addi- 
tional coercion or torture appears to wem no punishment 
at all. Any Bindn who has sufficient private means would 
TO quite contented never to leave his house mgbt or day , 
he would be m a state of mdolent repose, chewing betel, 
Biwkiiig his pipe, eating, dnnkiiig, sleeping, without 
™™^^the least interest m what was going on m the world 

, two classes of peisons who ore imprisoned for 

n i.*.i fraudulent debtors, who can 

to do so, and whom torture alone would brmg 
second^, those who are absolutdy 
^ivTOt. The first of these two classes will go to prison 
del mdifferenoe, while the second are positively 

ni,i,^jK? 5® be sent there, because Hie aggneved party is 
hged to feed them while Hiey ore m prison Andwhatoan 
Hindus than to be momtained m idle- 
tliawv. “ °® borne m mmd that most Hmdus, when 

money, do so with the lurbng hope that circum- 
aaase, or that they will think of some expedient, 
moh they will be able to elude repayment. Thus 
wS^®“^ have to be resorted to as the only means by 
mcwtodfcom such very unscrupulous 
dama^' for payment comes and the creditor 

“®o^f the d^tor declares he has none and 
nav grace, swearmg by all his gods that he will 

j verythmg, captal and interrot, at the tune stipulated. 
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More time is granted, onoe and even tviee, and each time 
the debtor’s fine pronusoa end in smo^ Atlast the creditor 
becomes tired or these mtarminable delajrs, grovra angry, 
and arrests the debtor m the name either of the ruler <d the 
country or of the govemor of the province ^ The creator 
forbids lus debtor to eat or drink tnthont hu permission, and 
at the same time he hims^ is bound to fast If this method 
does not sncceed, the creditor places a huge stone on the 
debtor’s head and a similar one on his oim, and tbns bm- 
doned they temom motionless opposite each other, exposed 
to the heat of the son ; or they till one of them fainte 
from ertift iiatinn ; or they liotii stand on one foot like 
cranes ; or sometimes the creditor seises the debtor^s cattle 
and shnts them np, forbiddmg any one to feed them until 
payment has been made in full At last the debtor is so 
worried that ho is unable to bear it any longer ; he oomw 
to terms, pays a large sum on account, a^ pv« good 
seourity for the remamdor. Creditor and debtor (henpm 
on the best of terms. Very often the creditor is so ham 
pushed himself that ho is obliged to rdinquah a put « 
what is due to him m order to got back some of 

Is It hkoly, I may ask, that meu who 
tenacity to such length wouM bo alarmed at the prospect or 
enjoying a few idle weeks m prison t » to 

Tba only object of a prison, acoordmg to me Hmdw, 
prevent the accused or the criminal nmning ar^. 
di^ace is attached to imF'Soament, and _«» 

M punishment at an. lo 
looked upon as a punishment even ^ 

provinces Bvwyoiw condemn^ to ^emtotow^ 

more or loss severe torture acoot^ 

offence. If it « but a tnflmg misdemeanour, tiiedeimq 

is beaten and then set at hbetQr. . 

All mtefligent Hmdus ore agreed that the 

* This method of enert b 


O ^W#pOr D9 irwMs« avumwi 

^nnffrtlT hf UlW 

Ko idoh prirato »rrwti tm pwroww 
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mth desonpfioiis of feats of arms and acconnts of battlss, 
I thought that a few details on this subject would not be 
eatu:d 7 out of place m such a work as tbe present 
^e Eshatnps, or kings, and fheir descendants the 
Bajputs formerly held undented sway m India, and they 
ak^ had a ng^t to follow the mihtoiy profession, in 
this, howewer, has nowadays undergone a complete change, 
ambition having found a way throng this lutd and fast 
rule. At the present tune there are very &w native roleis 
who belong to the old wamor caste in this case, as in 
many others, tiie strongest have seized the reins of gorem* 
meat Indeed in many provmces one may find prmces of 
very low ongm, who by tiuir oonrage, their talents, or thar 
intrigues have raised themselves to then high posihon hi 
the same way the profession of arms has now been throim 
open to men of all oastes, from the Brahnun to the Panah 
On the one hand one may see a Brahnun who has atfamra 
the rank of commander*m-ohief of an army, while on the 
other hand, especially m the Mahratta armies, yon may 
see them serving as common troopers ,, i 

Though the habits of the Hmdns appear more likely to 
impair weir courage than to make them P*”,, 


aEcor warnevcniaeicssBetuus MJuoTo 

by them from very early tunes as any otter, and three ww 
followed the mihtaty profession have always been uaa m 
high esteem. In fact, notary ofificea 
somal scale immediately after ttepnesttood Ito B 
themselves, actuated by motives either of 6®^” . ^Br 
self-mterest, allowed them to partimpatB m tv-m- 
own high prerogatives, such as tte valued pnvilogre of ttmg 
allowed to hear the Vedas read and of honoured 

cord. But however much the ^dus may ^1 

the profession of arms, and 

histories may be of wars, conquests, . * ’ jn tjmi 

and defeats: it is neverthel^ iTiSS wfitto *5® 
has ahown at every epoch m its bat ^ ^ 

mihtaTv Bmenoe. When pitiless coaqoetois, at 
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They sav their towns and villages ravaged by fire and sword, 
while nveis of blood, inglononsly and fruitlessly spilt, 
deluged th^r fields The readme with which they bent 
their necks beneath their oppressors* yoke, and the feeble- 
ness of the efforts which they put forth to recover then: 
independence, proved how infenor they were m courage 
and discipline to the proud Tartars who invaded and con- 
quered them 

The wars of India may be classified under three heads : 
those of the mythical ages, those of the n-nment. kmgs, and 
those of modem tunes By the last I mean only the mter- 
neoine wars between native princes before the tune when 
these pimces, convinced of the superionty of Emropean 
nuhtsiy science, determined to introduce foreigners amongst 
troops, and to this end enlisted m their service those 
European adventurers who offered to help them m their 
ondertakmgs It was an imprudent pohoy, and the native 
pi^es did not see until too late the danger of surrounding 
themselves with such intriguing and ambitions auxihanes 
I will say nothmg about the wars of the gods and the 
E^its, which the majority of ISmdu books describe with 
equal bombast and prolmly. Such exaggerated fiights of 
imagination can tuu^y be considered worthy of a place in 
senouB history It is always the same story of armies of 
penw whose heads touched me stars, and who were mounted 
etephants of proportionate size One of these giants, 
m depcted as upheavmg the very firmament 
fw ™ givmg it such a violent shook as to over* 

V dwelt therem, and thereby warning 

what they mi^t expect from an adversary of such 
On (he other hand, a god who IS about to engage 
enemies takes ^e euth for 1^ chariot, 
thipT^ j ^ Vishnu for an arrow. He shoots 

missile, and with one shot overthrows an 
am ™ which all the villams that he is pursuing 

<aty buiymg them all m the fallen ruins of the 

the wanes I do not think that the history of 

I ancient kmgs of India is one whit less absurd, 
poets who have undertaken (he task of trans- 
to posteii( 7 , and as Hmdn poets are not 
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wont to do things by halves, they have freely availed them* * 
selves of the pnvilege of exaggeration and embeUidunent 
Facts axe so interwoven with Bohsh wid senseless efiorts d 


UWO AUM»^UXarUiUU VUOU AV 40 AUU^UOMUIO |IU UIBOUMliUJJiO llUO llTUUI 

Why shonld one feel aatonished at Xerxes bnng able to 
gather together and maintam a milhon soldiers when he set 
forth to oonqnet Greece I Such an army woidd have fonned 
only a small detachment of one of the armies of the kinp of 
India. These latter never took the field at the head of less 
t.hn.Ti seversd hundreds of millions of fighting men I If the 
reader will recoUeet iriiat I have remarked several times, 
namely, that only (hat which is extiaordmuy and exttavar 
gant baa the power of pleasmg the Hmdn, he wiU hardly be 
ftqtoniBbftd at the strange mama which hu induced Hmdn 
anthora to oatiy exaggeration even to pnetihly. In eve^ 
oountry writers adapt their work to the taste of the p^ho, 
being anxious to gam from (hem (he greatest posdbie 
approbation The maxim 

Wian n’eit bean qne le wat, le viai aanl wt aimaUe, 

wonld be rank heresy in good Hindu hteratnie. _ 
The one fact that I have been able to glean » 

that the armies of the ancient Hindu kmp^ivid^to 

four arms or seotiouB, of wboh fte whote fotmrf ^ 
angam. These four corps were the eflep^ts, the 
the oavaliy and the infanto Such, mdeedjj ^^^^^ 
ponent parte of the army of Form, 
tiiken Sner on the banks of the 
No rae at the jpiesent day denies the fact that the Hind 

invented the mihtary game of chess . 

* The foHowing M ths atwy, acw^ 
this game tweaiTOatad At the begimnw 
Chnatian era a yety powerfd young oornpted to 

nraa of wwdlent diaraoter, bnt wto the P«il» •* ** 
fiatteren Thi* pnnee soon (oigot that the mn ™ wW 
only enro eapport of a throne. A* ^ hg «wtneia vtith h* 
Monstrances, but in yam fatoncat^ • 

fancied wae unassailable, he „nnB monstdi's ^ 

Winhmln named Susa undertook to.opeo *he the beg. 

MtM.^thisendhemyontrfttega.™ofdtoMj^ 

thot^ihe most importMt of bU the 
nor defend hims^ 

speedily became famone, and the itmg e»i» 
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It is very evident that it was the compontion and tactics 
at tile aanent Hindn armies ^at ongmally suggested the 
game. 73ieHmda8,m fact, called it e%cttur*angam. lliongh 
mth some few small variations we have adopted their 
method of playmg, it most be admitted that the innovations 
which we have introduced m the riiapes and names of the 
peces ate eertamly not happy. What can be more ridicn* 
Ions tiian the castles which move about from place to place, 
the queen who rushes about fighting with the sink’s people 
or the bishops who occupy suw an exalted porition f 

As with us, the most important piece on the Bindn chess* 
boBid is the king^ The second piece, which we call the 
queen*, they tem the tnanin, a fitie which mgniSes a 
ounister of state, who is also commander-m-ohiS the 
^y. Chariots* occupy the place of our bishops. Likens, 
the ffindns have hnighte, but instead of our battlemented 
cssties they have el^hsnts*. The pawns or foot-soldiers 
ate, as with us, the simple rank and file of which the army is 
composed. The chessboard is called by the Hindus the 
por-tOuJmn, or firid of battle. 

But to return to the ancient Bindn armies. In the first 
hue the elephants. It is certain that these ammals 
®Mricd castles or howdahs on thrir hacks, containing several 
men armed with javelins. But I t hink it would be wrong 


while teacUng him tiie islei, made Urn realize some 
tr^e vfaiali up to that time he had &iled to giairo, and the 
to show hie giatitiide to tiie Biahuun aued mm what 
hto ae a reward Sisea replied that he would be aatwSed 


etuiu •• b® leaned on the eixty-fonr equaree of the 

mttmg one gram on the first, two on the second, font 
** *bo number on each aqnate always donUing. 
tiu agwed to such an apparently modest dema^ But 

to *2* con'rinced their master that he had pledged bimeelf 
** mmifieence whieh, in epite of all bw treaenre and vast 
he quite unable to falflL Btesa at once seized the 
pomting out to the momundt how eaey It was to abuM 

• h it!? T*?? name for oheea u * the long's nme *— DonoiB. 

whidi -** tWe jSece was nailed fereuh tom w» Beraian fen, 

vi»r.-Dpimr 

* *”“****•■ these He ele^duuits^lhiBom 

vith "latio nations these are camele ridden by a 

arrow in hie hand — -Bubob 


man 
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hovdaJi, on vhioh \ra8 placed a bos contaming a pticelera 
tdio, vl^hnsnallv-waBiif one may behenre it, an actaal hsic 
tom Hahomet’e beazd. 

The chief sernoe which these atumals lendei nowadays is 
in the transpoit of arfaUeiy and equipage. When a swamp, 
a ditch, a canal, or any omec obstaole artests the ptogcess of 
the bn^oks that diag tiie oannon, erne or more elt^haots toe 
hion^t np to posh the gon-camage with tb^ beads and 
tranks and thus help them over Ibe diffionlty . When nveis 
vbiob are not fordable have to be orossed, dephants am 
(dtan used to cany men and heavy bagga^ over on thm 
hacks. Bntthfi services of these animals are deadybon^, 
<!nuidetmg the vast expense which dienr food andkeep entail. 
IDnu they are bdhng more and more into disose. Every 
day tihe oamei is growing in favour as heing more patioct 
sndtc^hle. 

Chariots formed the second dividon of the andent Hinda 
umies. II one may heUeve what early ffindn wrrteis say, 
chariots were used in oonsideiable numbers and were 
d conriderable nze. ^Qiat d the Hng was the most magni- 


^ host^ armies met, the leaders on each side were in the 
haoft of intarohanging compliments with each other before 
IS^gha^. One, for iostance, would drop an arrow just 
™rt d his adversary’ s duuiot, and the otbK would xetum 
«s mote. Splendid horses were harnessed to these war- 
®ariots. One reads in t^ Bhagtmad that one of the old 
of mdia, when setting ont on a campaign, harnessed 
demons to his chariot, to ensure the pace bdng 

fldAn 'riltA VV 1 4 M .W . •« 


s oeOs, which made a great noise, and this custom is 
oocasKmally observed at the present time in the case of 
Wo carriages. The latter, however, in no way resemble 
*™amt warohariots, about which I have not been able 
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to piUara, lavage, and destroy all the villages in their ivsy, 
and to devastate the enemy’s countiy. TIiir idea th^ hw 
evidently bonoired from tiie Tartan, who had mvaded their 
countiy, and whose snpenonty m arms they had been forced 
to acknowledge to their cost. 

The Moguls and Mabiattas, the two rival powers who 
for a long while disputed the supremacy of India, placed on 
some occasions as many as 100,000 horse m the field. Ihe 
Mahratta princes corniced could have commanded as many 
os 300,000 hone. But they never knew how to utilize this 
unwieldy midtitude to its foil advantage, because Hbsy did 
not understand how to mancsnvre it m a scientific manner. 
The lessons which the European invaders mve them time 
after tune, for more than 300 years, seem naidly to have 
taught them to appreciate ^eir mistakes Even at the end 
of this long period, and when it was too late to mend mattem. 


those of thOT dreaded opponents They never could m 
brought to understand the vriue of strict discipline, good 
tactioal handling , mrierly arrangements in mawstog^ 
camping, and, in abort, all the sl^ed disporitionfl by 
it is possible to manoanvro large bodies of troops wiwmt 
confusion They thong^t theic work was done when 
had collected a miscelltmeous horde of men, who matonea 
battle m a disorderly mass and feU upon the enemy mOmt 
any method or oonoerted plan v , 

Indian anmea always contain a large nnmlw 
who command as many troopers as tfey 
at their own expense Each recruit liOTga ^ 
which remains hw^vate prope^_ He 
eum for hunself and for the keep <rf ha 
to lose his horse, he is disn^ed as usj^ 
certainly puts the State to h^e Ss 

cavalry as a body less effective, to ** \ himself, 

rider’s first oar© is for to horm, bo 

nay. often, when he sees ttat indeed 

take to flight at the tot order to parole. 


t ^Air troops the chiefs are in toe habit of P 
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in atieai ; and this pxeronts a large number of mercenaries 
from deserting, as fear to lose vrhat is doe to ^m 
Beverthdess, u'hole armies have been known to throw down 
then arms m face of the enemy end refuse to take them np 
again tmtil they had receiTed weir pay. It is hy no means 
a rate ooonrrence for large bodies m troops to tefnse to set 
out on a match for a sun^ reason. Mutinons soldiers, 
too, frequently put their generals under arrest, send them 
to prison, menace them sword in hand, or try to intimidate 
them by lond threats and msnlts. The generals, strange to 
say, wiU calmly and patiently put up with these mutanous 
ontbnrsts. tTsuady wey will pay the mutmeers a part of 
their aoeara and promise the rest m a short tame Qniet is 
then restored, and the men retnm to duly until another anoh 
occasion preswts itself. 

Although tiiese un^mplined mercenaries make very 
inferior troops, still there ate instances on record of honoiir- 


Uahomedan chiefs of high rank. The latter never cry for 
qnarter ; and, even when the &y is going against them, 
they win not retreat a st^ as long as they &ve the support 
of a few of their followexs. Blight or retreat under such 
woomstauces is considered ly them even more ignomimons 


Ihe oidinaty cavalry troopers, be they Hahomedan or 
Mahratta, are nsnally very baimy mounted, and their eqmp- 
meats are stiU worse Neverweless, th^ weedy-looking 
onatgeis are so mured to fatigue and so aeonstomed to 
pnv ation that they will make, with only a little coarse hay 
fee food, a succession of forced marches which would be 
quite beyond the oapabdities of our best Enzppean oavaliy, 
wvering as th^ sometunes do as much as sixty miles a day. 
Mounted on these wretched snimals, detachments of troops 
w able to cover great distances, and to sweep down sud> 
oenly ou distnots from which they were supposed to be far 
nmy. Itmustnotbesiqiposedthatthereaienotve^good 
femes to be toond, espeomy in the Sonthem provinces of 
l^a ; but are only to be bou^t ita very bi^ pnees 
^t are quite b^ond the means of ordinary persons Only 
w^hiefs possess really fine horses. They t^ remarkably 
SOod care of them, timy usually decorate them in vanous 
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w&jB, and oftea paint their bodies in difierent eolonis 
TTiey train &em in an extremely derer Tnanniir, and nde 
them most giacefnily. Many mdeed would be able to cany 
off prizes in onr Emopean ndmg-scbools The Mahntfas, 
for instance, accustom tbeir horses to stop ata given «ngiml 
The rider d^onnts and eoes away, leanng his steed loose 
Sometimes for homa togetoer the animal rmi remain as st^ 
as a milestone until master letnms A horse-stealer 
who one day oame across a sohtary steed, which had thus 
been left withont any one to look after it, mounted it and 
gahopedoff The owner the horse, seeing from a distance 
what had happened, therenpon gave the eall hy whidi he 
edways stopped the animal At the sound of its master's 
voice the horse perceived its mistake and stood stock still 
In spite of every effort on the part of the tine! it refosed to 
badge ; whereupon &e latter thon^t it more prudent to 
take to fli^t on his own two legs 

The troopers, Mdiomedan and Mahratta, aie armed rrith 
lances, javelins, and hatkaris, or dagps Some few have 
hlunderbusses m addition, while othera have mMeicnt 
e^Thryg A fow may be seen armed with nothing but the 
whip or switch which they use m mgmg 

Each xnaii, in short, IS expected to arm himsdfrt his CTO 

expense, and consequentiy a remarkable vane^ may » 
noticed in the equipments of a troop rf Mtive 
They march in &e most irr^ular Issfeon, and 
idea <5 regular mihtaty movements fode^ any ^ 
fcnowledfie w^d be of little or no USB to them, for they very 
a pZhed battle ADjhen 

are ^uoed to mere skitmiEhes Hu 

chief operations of native winiw are conforf to 

eountiw that they happen to ^ passmg 


t orture s in wi© ^ 

txeasDie that thqy never pi,ght ; or at 

The infentry is, “ STiSre pr^es «» 

any rate it was np the iato tW service, 

induced to admft 
to reorganize and dnil wear armies. 
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Ibe andent IdngB of India placed most xdianoe on their 
infantry. It formed die fonrtn division of their armies, and 
ma mimenoally larger than the other three. It form^, m 
fact, the mam strength of the combined forces. At the 
present day, too, it constitutes the pnnoipal, and indeed 
almost the only, force of the smaller native prmces who are 
known by the name of Poltgara\ These Pohgara rarely 
have any cavalry, the smallness of their revenues and the 
oharacter of the country they inhn.hit rendering it almost 
impossible to maintam wem. 

The Pdltgara in many respects resemble the European 
barons of the Middle Agm, who from their strongholds ven* 
tnied boldly to defy the royal authority. They are ftdrly 
mimmrons m the vanons distaots of ^e Peninsula, and they 
were much mote numerous before the great European Power 
extended its domuuon over the territories m which they 
we» established and snbdned the greater nnmber d thmn. 


otiier. Safely ensconced m deep jun^es or on inaccessible 
monntam-tops, they were able to defy the princes whose 
temtones surrounded them; and the lattra, unable to 
snppiess tiiese turbulent vassals for fear that th^ would 
pifi^ and devastate thw own states, tried to live amicably 
with them. 


These Pdltgara m self-styled princes made war according 
to m^ods OT their own. The use rf oamum was unknown 
I being arrovrs, pikes, and flint- 

jocks. They never risked a pitched battle. Whmi attacked 
by a Bupenm force they took refuge in their Jnn^es or on 
tto moontauis. Their object w^d be to sniprise the 
adrenoing enemy m some deiUe. Lying in ambush behind 
or thick brnshwood, they wcmld pour well-direoted 
jouim upon their opponentB, foroing them to retire in 
ttsoroei with conrid^ble loss. It was m the imdst of 
jnngjes or on the tops of their mountains that the 
^^ish, after mnoh labour and the loss of many men, 
to Jay hands upon these bngand chiefs aim their 
y^touoweis. Only by these means were the newoomers 
a™ to restore peace ana tranquiUity in piovumes which 
“«i peviously been the scene of pocpetiud outrages. 

^ese nhabit the aonihatn diatnots of the Penuwob —Ed. 
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THE CililP COMmSSARlAT 


The art ct lajdng ont camps is as little kntnm to lodian 
gcfaerab as that of morohisg an amy. The greatest oon' 
fnsion alimya mgns both m their encampments aid on the 
march, f^en an army makes a halt, the most important 
pomt, of course, is to see that there is a mod sn^y m water 
dose at hand Tiaa is not always to he fonnd where it is 
wanted, e^ecially at certam tunes of the year, and nhole 
armifla have been zednoed to the direst straits by being 
temporonly deprived of tl^ indispensable element, the want 
of is much more keenly felt m a tropioal dinute than 

dsewheie. 

i An ofiSoer nsnaUy goes on diead, seleots a suitable site tor 
the camp, and there sets np a larm flag, whioh is visible from 
a ipng distance Each division men encmnps m any scrt d 
order beyond this landmark. Bach chief pitohes his tent in 
the midst of Ins own followBts, imd hoists his distm^ve 
banner Cotifneion and disorder prevail evorywhete 
Thinm are, however, a htae more orderly around the oom- 
maSer-m-ohief ’s tent. Ean-ly good dism^e is ^o main- 
tained in the spot set apart as a market-pl^. Here^- 
visions and commodities of vanons kmds, imaged troin we 
country through which the army has passed, w 
sale ; L the Egress of an Indian army is alwaJ® 
by lid robbery. I® 

necessary and troublesome to establiA regular . 

or m fact to make commissariat 

Lykmd. It was only when an army was obhg^ to ^ 

t^ugh a oomtry^h d 
these precautions were oonaderw ^ 

bulloofo were then empli^ fS^ 

provisKuiB. At aU other t unes the ® 
oommissanat on a crowd of ® « r ^ prafea- 

of gam. and espeoi^ on 

sional pfllagets, whom their cmitmaslwi* 

kept the camp Bonuonding country, 

on the unfortunate mtobi^ts rf w “’^Z^nthonied 

taaa. ot prostitutaon 
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CSufflatans of all kmds s\raim in these disarderly camps. 
Them axe oonjmera, soothsayers, astrologers, ti|^t*Tope 
daooets, acrobats, qiiaoks, pickpockets, fahm, rdigions 
mendicants, blind men ; and fnxthermore, each soldier is 
generally followed by his whole family. Thns yon may oftmi 
see an army of from twenty-five to tiiiity thousand soldiers 
with three hundred thousand followeTS A all sorts and con- 
ditions m its train, who, profiting by the confusion which 
rogns m the camp, devote their \^ole time to robbery with 
unpnnity. GnheMidiratta armies are less troubled with these 
encumbrances, for they often make forced marches, and it 
would be impossible for the followers to keep up wiik them. 

The generals’ tents, especially m the case of Mahomedans, 
ate very large and commodious. Onental taste and luxury 
are conspicuous m them. They ate nohly adorned, and 
provided with every kmd of comfort Th^ axe divided 
mto several compaotments, some of which ate destmed for 
tile wives or concubines of these pleasure-loving commanders, 
who almost mvariably acoompamed by tiieir women. 
Even in the midst of a tumnltnous camp, Indian princes 
and generals never neglect anything that can pander to their 


One may wdl believe that it is easy to surprise a camp 
^nposed of such a rabble There are rarely any outposts. 
The spies who are mamtained in the hostile camp partly 
snpply this deficiency; for, as soon as they perceive anything 
iiwisual going on, they hurry off to warn their employers, 
who are t^ prepared to receive the enemy. The latter 
*>8iially retire as soon as they perceive that thmr opponents 
aie on the alert. Moreover, surprises end m^t marches ate 
^ *t all to the taste of Indian wamots, who do not hke to 
be d^nved of their sleep. Urns it has sometimes happened 
that a mere handful of Europeans has thrown mto msorder 
routed a whole army by unexpected attacks of this 
nature. 


Nevertheleas, however inferior the people (rf India may be 
u oia^hne and oonia{re, th^ have one great advantage 
®’®®bropeans, which, nad they only known how to make 
of it, would certainly have renderra the stmg^e between 
wem and thfiix formidable adversaries much onequaL 
* mean their extreme temperance m eating and drinking. 
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BISIEGED ^ SISECHW 



t. **‘- ®* bssdrr. BTi cp«^«~ r*^- 

t^fis^e=cs3jt^*Krtednt!Kk 

gne^^ to inr^^ a tew e=i trcit to feSe 

tie CsKe-ea so carfalste. "* ' ‘ 

fippeajecfcr' ' 

C02iscneat!v , 

tOTi s« BV ~:t 7 STa ViSE 

^fcd^bra few feiciedp^siaaasrsd'Rf^isfen^. 

-Ras sHs to itdd ert for r:si£s seshst fe 
o* » cf gs s af lB atg, Rio. feedcSsilat ctC:? 

pcsejiesace cf tbeir sevesssav REe orSrsd to !rr-r“* 
SJcsaiTiaaB tie cere. - 


:R3l2cf=:5re: 

- — — 5 -_- IV to scTsirjsSfra 

gesp^stzoa, fcest—g tie Eiropeaaiies^ss’Riiiisdsa 
fcaTMo. sad fes£ssslr SRsfeag tie risa^ cf sa ssssit. 
Itstnre, hoRere. flatSrefcoarcrrf ^soKaasadsatc! 


aarfecess is at stake oa sail occsscas. 'Ecrets 
tageoas tie coadiwcas eSaed to rapt be. £ 



Rodd be for erer taraiied. 


Xesertidass, the art of approsria!* s fertSfi 
bynitiPSK^il ^f* »rr>Rr-w r-eg >«.c T{«r;f ; bag^ tagsatolrdha 
giaerals. Whea sadi rc^ bate beea esaiee « close te 
the caia fortress as pcssb!s.&ebes8ged sad tie bs^* ^ 
ddi^t is insultfrg ssd diaTcxfog esdi ctiE by Rcc c 
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rnoath. 7 ot instance, the Eindos trill Bay to the Mahome- 
Jttna ; ‘ If jou do not BOW take the place, it will he as great 
a rim on yom good name as if you had eaten pork/ And 
the besiegers wul answer : * If we take the plara, it will he 
as great a di^ace to yon as if you had eaten cow’s flerii/ 
Another proolthat bluster is no indication of courage. 

A derice upon which Indians place great reliance under 
snbh riroumstances is enchantment. The ma^cians of 
either party are called upon to exercise all the resouiocs of 
thrii ma^ art. But unfortunately the sorcerers of the 
besiegers are nearly always as clever as the sorcerers of the 


thann, and it cornea to the same thing in the end, namely, 
wbidi Bide is shla to dis^y the greater amount of courage 
and skh. Whatever the result may be, however, the 
magdans always enjoy a la^ share of the glory of success 
or bear the greater part of the shame of defeat. Theseabsurd 
fflcrioiis were still in vc^e when 1 1 ^ Bidia. 

The fortifications of the most important stron^oldB, even 
up to recent tunes, consisted of one or two very thi^ waUs 
vithronnd or triangtdar towera at the an^s, on which were 
pkced a few gnus very badly served. /Che fort was sur- 
UKmded by a broad and deep moat, but as the natives of 
did not understand tlm use ^ the drawhndge, the 
ditcb was ro^ed hy a road leading to the main entrai^, 
which was nidden ly a ouitain ww to prevent its being 
visible from a distance. 

Ih several places in the Peninsula strongholds may be 
seen which owe little of &eir steength to &e skill of the 
sugmeer, heins situated on the ton ofsteen and almost inac- 


cessible bills. These fortresses are called dwpanis. Alex- 
^der besieged a fortress of this kind on the oaobi of the 
and found great difSoulty in oaptuiing it^. But 
18 one great mnwhaok to teese durgama. The air is 
cold and damp, even when extreme heat ptevads in 
me '^aSm below, and tlus tenders them most nimealthy to 
the men who garrison them being snhjeot to long 
®p™ of fever which ate difficult to cure, 
fh ™ people of IndiHi have lately leamt from Europeans 
•ue wsufice art of exterminaianB the human speoieB in a more 


' Sea Qointai Caitini, tul ILr— D csois. 
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throng lihiB is passed a stick by m^ns of wMoh a rapid 
lotat^ motion is given to this disk, wbiok flies oft and 

infliotsasevBreoutonany onethatitstnkes. ^ 

La^ grebes or squibs ace also frequently used, mgnt 
01 ten mwes long, and armed at one end with a keen-edged 
oiesoentehaped blade. These are fired off honzontelly, ^ 
are used to produce confusion amongst bodies of oavaliy. 
They axe less effective than our hand grenades, but cany 
■very mudi further. According to Hindu authors, these 
prftniutBB, called vamma, were used m very early times. 
The Ramayanci speaks of Rama’s vanam as one of his most 
important weapons. It is therefore to be inferred that gun- 
powder was known m India m very early times. It is quite 
certain that the HinduB possessed the secret of ooiwoundmg 
eiploBive substances long before the invasions of Tartars or 
Europeans. Still they can hardly have been aware of the 
tem^ effect which these infiammable materials can pro- 
dnoe when enclosed m a metal tube : it was reserved for 
those who conquered this peaceable nation to teach them 
thrower of this agent of d^truotion. 

She Hindus still use the pike, the dagger, and the sword. 
The last is at present their favounte weapon, and they have 
feooing-inssteiB who can teach them to use it with great 
AiIL 

The gon is also much used by them, although in then 
hands it is not a very deadly weapon. Until qmte leoentiy 
only used matchlocks, and then gunpower was ez- 
tiemefy bad, as mdeed it is even at the present tune. 
Amongst Hindu soldiers musketry practice is unknown, as 
then princes consider tW it is a useless expense to employ 
powder for this purpose. 


cannon. In former times Indian cannon were made of iron, 
^ were of enormous oshbre. Erom these wretched guns 
wey fired stone halls mote tWi a foot m diameter. Thqy 
to(h no trouble whatever to learn how to aim. I have read 
m a mauoBcnpt wntten nearly mghty years ago that the 
najah of Tanjore, having declared war against the Dutdh, 
^ an am^ to besiege thenr fortress at Negapatam. When 
n crew near, the Dutch fired an ill-direoted salvo from tibe 
^ of Ike ramparts. The Rajah’s troqps, observing that 
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the baOs passed well over their heads, thought that (hey 
had nothing more to feart from the enenqr’s ariillay, and 
laboniing under this ddimon, they bcMy approaol^ the 
glaois. Just at that moment the gBmrnn a few weQ- 
auned voUeys of grape-Aot which annihilated tlw rash 
assailants, who lea^ to their coat that a cannon can be 
aimed bo& above and below its true level The author 
adds that th^alanqum of a Brahmm who held a high com- 
mand in the Kajah’s army, and who had approached a httie 
too dose to the fortxeas, was struck by a csmnon ball and 
shattmed to pieces. The Brahmin got oS soot-hee with 
only a fright ; but his alarm was so great that he ran off as 
fast as he oould, and, when he found himsdf m a place of 
safety, swore by his three hundred and thirty xnilhon gods 

~ ten miles of aiy 


tbat never again woiua ne vencure winun 



APPENDIX I 

The Jains — Sifieronees betveen ihom and tlie Brabmms *. 


Xbz word Jam, or Jaina, is a oompoimd word denoting 
a person who has men np hving or tTiinfang hke other men*. 
A tnie Jam diouid entirely renonnce all thon^ts of self 
He should nse superior to the soom or opposition to which 


* Jainism Is a hatetieal o&shoot of Baddinsm, and piesents tesembl* 
sncei to both Biahnunisin and Bnddhism, whuh havo noon snunnatized 
? BIjAmstone’s HuHory India : * They agree with the 

>a denying the ezutonoe^ or at least the aetinty and providence, 
of ; in believing in the eternity of matter ; m the worship of deified 
^ sempnlons care of animal life and ail the precautions 
wh^ It leads to ; in wdaiming the divine anthon^ of the Vedas , and 
R * 1 ** no reject for fire. They agree with the 

ncddhiats ^o in considering a state of impassive abstraction as supreme 
nnd m ail the dootnnea which they hold in common xnth the 
^ey agree with the Hindus m other points, such as division 
™ u** ozista in full force in the sonth and west of India, and can 

^ M sw to be dormant in the north-east, for, though the Jams there 
oo not Mkmwledge the four dasses of the Hindus, yet a Jam converted 
y . * rdigion takes hia rdace in one of the castes from which 
SfJSi “^^“8 tctamed the proofs of his descent, and the Jains 
oemseives have nnmerons divisions of thdi own, the members of which 


Bifli Ik — r' ouum gceai amnonvy m au maviieiB nov a« vanouve 

The prmcipal ot^ections to them are drawn from 
which they en]oin, and the loss of animal life which 
owMSenim are liable (thon^ nndesignedly) to occadon. Thw 
thm Hmdn gods, and worship some of them, though 

them as entady subordinate to them own samta who an, 
“•“w^the pr^r objects of adoration ’ 

^ ^ Bameafs Oensns Beport for 1891 

a fnn>r!??T *"™oct from the earhei Brahminism is umnd m the Jam, 
■*>“ subsists and flonrishoB m India to this day Its 
bean a strong family likeness to the earlier 
It is a question amongst scholars whether it rose 
been earlier. At ml events it seems to have 

unpopaiat with the Buddhiete, and to have diverged lees from 


huinu'hifi e^rmology Jina » ‘ one who has overcome 

ton, passume’ ; and Jmna, appertamuig to Jina — 



080 PRIMITIVE RELIGION COEEDPTED 


ho may ho subjcoted on acoounfc of his religion, the principles 
of which ho must prescrro and gnaid unaltered even to death, 
being fully pcisuadcd that it re the one and only true religion 
on earth, that is, tho true prinutive teh’gion wmoh was given 
to all mankind. 

In the course of timo, tho Jains say, tho pnnutiTe religion 
gradually became considerably corrupted in several essentia} 
points, and was superseded by tho superstitions and detes- 
table sophistries of Brahmimsm. Tho ancient dogmas were 
forgotten or put aside by the Brahmins, uho invented on 
entirely new ciystcm of rchgion, in which only a shadowy 
rescmblanco can bo traced to the old Hindu faith 

It IS tho Bralunins who invented the four Vedas and the 
eighteen Puranas, the Tnmurti, and the monstrous fables 
connected n ith it, such ns the Avatars ot Vishnn, the abomin- 
able Itngam, the worship of tho cow and other animals, the 
saenneo of the yagnam, &o., &o. Tho Joins not only rc]oot 
all these spurious additions, but look upon them with abso- 
lute horror. . 

Tho Brahmins introduced all these sacnlegionB innova- 


Bnihninnie orthodorjr The roonnstlo lystem not comitoiiM^ 

bnt rilual was nmplifacd end women wbm kDowed to shan m it Mm 

Buddliiam, howover. the larger acclion of tho Jaiiw deelmoto aUow ^t 

women can attain A’lrtwno. The latter, howoTor, i> with P«T«^ 

him, inatcad of complete annihilation OaBto 

naintoined, and fhongh they hare no spe®®! 

hood to n claBs, there is a general tendenqr in that diriyfaDn, and in _ 

eaae. Brahmina even are employed In bter yea rs the to 

have competed with tho Brahmina in lilcrataw and aa^w th^ 

fell into fcfavonr. and would very prohaWy 

tho advent of tho Mnwilman power In Ito northan^ on^^ 

thw •» «tni a cnltiTBtcd elaaa, moat CT!»Bed In comBwee, wn^ m 

the aonto. where they ahare with the Bnddhiato j*o toe®. 

the credit of foiming nf tiiA lATcer citieB rf'Se no^ 



dox ; and in tbo vert, where they we etui tjoee tnctt 

nneea, the lino of diTisiim u *®”®^“’T^^nLn^egard itself as 
tbero la, fn tho present day, • tonJ«W to 4 ^, 

a aeot of ^i^hmimm, “ tStlne^l»««» ^ 
anthoiity of the Veda ae Hindu of the Jam Beet 

tondonew many have retnniea to« as ^ 

ao that where aert « not aeparatoly eoa gWi|^ number. As i» 

nturaa. the total of the Jam religion wn^ncy^ 
the iumher of Jama la given aa .hont 1.417,000 
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(aons very gradually. TRie Jaios were formerly in dose 
oommnnion with the Brahmins both m faith and doctrme, 
bnt they opposed these ohanges from the very first with 
all thdr power. Then, seemg that then remonstrances 

S oduoed no effect and t^t these rehgions izmorations were 
Sly mnJnng proaess among the people, they found them- 
sdves reduce at last to the [^necessity of an open rapture 
with the Brahmins. The immediate cause of tiiis rapture 
was the mtroduction of the yagnam sacrifice, at which some 
hvmg creature must he immolated This, thqr contend, 
IS dimdy closed to the most sacred and inviolable ]^rinci- 
ples of the Bundu rehgion, whuh forbids the destaruction of 
any living thmg, for any reason or on any pretext whatever. 

Erom ^t moment thmgs came rapidjy to a climax ; and 
it was then that the defendem of the pure primitive religion 
took the name dt Jams, and formed themsdves into a 
distinct sect, composed di Brahmanas, Eshattiyas, Vmsyas, 
and Sudras. ^ey were the descendants of the Hindus of 
all castes who onginally banded themselves togethm* to 
oppose the innovations of the Brahmins, and they alone 
have preserved rdigion of their forafathers intact to the 
present day. 

After the schism the Jains, or true believers, perpetually 
taunted the Brahmins thmr debased religion, and what 
at first mere^ famished subieot-matter for scholastic dis- 
putes finally became the cause of long and bloo^ hostihties. 
Eor a long time success was on the side of the Jains, but in 
the end, the majonty of the Esbatriyas and other castes 
having seceded and adopted the mnovalaons of the Brahmins, 
the latter gained the ascendant and reduced their adver- 
sanes to the lowest depths of subjection. Th^ overthrew 
all the temples of the Jains, destroyed the objects of their 
cult, deprive them of all fr^om, both reli^ous and civil, 
and bamshed them from pubho employment and all posifaons 
of trust ; in fact, they persecuted them to such an extent 
that th^ succeeded in removing nearly all traces of these 
formidable antagonists in sevenu provinces where formerly 
th OTh ad been most fiourishing. 

When these persecutions am wars began is a questian 
that I am unaue to answer with any degree of accniaiy * 

* ItwgenexsUrsrun— DoBoak 
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but it a]^peai8 that th^ lasted a long time and onfy came to 
an end m comparatively recent times. Not mote than four 
or five centimes ago the Jams exercised sovereign power m 
several provinces of the Peninsula. Nowa^ys the Brah- 
mins are the masters everywhere ; the Jams, on the other 
hand, aie absolntely powerless, and it would be impossible 
to find one oocupymg a position of any importance, !Eh^ 
have become merged in the lower middle classes. They 
devote (^emselves to agnonltnre, and even more to trade, 
winch is the special profession of the Vai^as, among which 
caste the greater number of these seotanans are now to be 
found Their principal trade is in kitchen and household 
iiteTisilH of copper and other metals. 

There are very few of the Brahmin caste who hold the 
opimons of t^ Jams There is a village, however, called 
l&eytir, in South Mysore, which contains between fifty and 
sixty famihes of them, ^ey have a famous temple there, 
of which the guru is a Bralunm Jain. Bi the other m<m 
important temples of the Jams, such as those at Belgma, 
Madigheiy, and others, the grama or priests are reormted 
from the Vai^as, or merchants. The Vaisya Juns are 
by tho Brahmius of the same sect as paiita^ at 
h^tios, because they have thus usurped tho pnestly office, 
and also because they have altered the rehgion rf the true 
Jams by mtroduomg some of tho innovatK^ m their B»n- 
mm adversanes K This divergence of ppnriOT, however, has 
not led to any senons difieronoes between weim 

The Jains are divided into several sects or schi^, whioU 


oiner on one Buojeo6 w — - -- - . 

of attaming it. One of these sects, known by the “ 
Koahtasheka Sraelambara », teaches that ^ 

tnoksha, that is to say, no othw supreme bles«^. 
that which is to be obtained from sensual 
Slarly that which is derived from sexual mtercourse with 

women. This sect is, it is true, and 

The school of the Jaina^xtssam is tbe m^ 

It i m^vided into several others. Its toets ^ vey 
little frS those of the Fedonte by 

reoogni2»s tho different stages of meditation as taugus y 

« PaitUu literally «m»m ‘ 

• /SwtciiniiifB htwally moane 



THTii SUPREME BEINO 


the latter, and enjoins very much the same means of attam- 
ing everlasting fehcily, by which they understand reunion 
with the Godhead. 

TBb Rnuoiotrs Ststbm ov tbb Jansrs. 

The Jains acknowledge one Supreme Being, to whom 
th^ give the names of Jainesaara, Paramatma, Parapara- 
wuttt, and several others expressing the infinity of his 
nature. 

It IB to this Supreme Being alone that all the prayers and 
sacrifices of the true Jams are offered ; and it is to him 
that all the marks of respect which they pay to their holy 
personages, known as Saloha-pvrushaa, and to other sacred 
objects rraresented under a human form, are really ad- 
dxrased ; for these, on attaixnng mokaha (snpr^e blessed- 
ness) afto death, have become united with and incorporated 
into the Supreme Bemg. 

The Supreme Being is, th^ say, one and indivisible, 
a spirit without corporal parts or limitations. Phs four 
pnndpal attnbutes are : — 

1. ^nanfo-grTtanam, infinite wisdom. 

2. Ainavioriarsamm, infinite intuition, omniscience, and 
omnipresence. 

3. Ananta^ryam, omnipotence. 

4. Ananta-aiikham, infimte blessedness. 

Ibis noble being is entirely absorbed m the contemplation 
of hiB infimte peneoiaons, in the uninterrupted enjoy- 
ment of the happiness which he finds in his own essence. 
Bie has nothing m common with the things of this world, 
and does not interfere at all in the government of this vast 
umverse. Virtue and vice, good and evfl, are indifferent 
tohim. 

Virtue bdng essentially i^ht, those who praotiBe it m 
this world will find their reward m another life, either by 
a blessed reincarnation, or by immediate admittance to the 
ddi^ts of Suxarga. Vice being essentially bad and wrong, 
^ose who give way to it wDl m punished in another worm 
by an unhappy reincarnation, ^e worst offenders will go 
^might to after death, there to eniate their crimes. 

But m no case does God intervene in the distribution of 
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paDishments or lairerds, or pay axy attention to the good 
or evil done hy men hero belovr. 

Matter is eternal and independent of the Godhead. That 
which exists now has always existed and wiU always exist. 

And not only is matter eternal, but also the mder and 
harmony which reign thronghout the universe— the fixed 
and unchangmg movements of the stars, the division of 
light from dwlmess, the succession and constant renewal of 
the seasons, the produotion and reproduction of animal and 
vegetable life, the nature and properties of the elements ; 
m foot, all things visible ue eternal, and will continue to 
exist just 08 th^ have existed from all tune. 


MsmirsTaEOsis. 

Tha fundamental dootrme of the Jams is metempsydhosb 
TTimr behef m this differs in no way from that of the Brah- 
mins But th^ do not agree with the latter wi& regard to 
the four lohu or worlds. These they refuse to reoogmze. 
They also reject the three prinapal Abodes of Bliss— ^o/^- 
loka, VaihmOia, and Emtaaa, that is to say, the para^ 
of Brahma, of Vishnu, and of Siva. Thqr lecogmzo three 
worlds only, which they desenbe by the geneno name of 
Jagat-triyat and which are ttie Undhvu^ka or snpenOT 
world, the Adha-loka or infenor world, which they also oaU 
PaiiUa, and the Madhya-loka or middle world, that is to say, 
the earth where mortw dwell. 


nBUDEWA-noEa. 

This world, which is also oallediff«wrijW, fe the first 
Jagairtriya, and Devendra is lord of it ^^L^-ejee of 
distmot abodes in it, m each 
happiness is enjoyed m ***? 

righteous souls who are admit^. Tlie fimt a^^h 
tt^e habitations is the 
Bonls have aooess to wd 

happiness for thirty-three thousa^ yw™^^^^^ 

jjfa, whioh IS the last and lowest of the ^ 

IS destined for the souh of thMe P neoessaty 

requisite amount of mmt, They 

to prooow admittance into the 
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(heie enjoy for one thousand years the amount of happiness 
wbioh IS their portion. Li the other intennediate hiabita- 
tions the degree and duration of hax^iness are fixed in rda- 
tnre proportion to the merits of those who are admitted. 

Women of tilie rarest beauty adorn these Abodes of Bliss. 
The blessed, however, have no interoonrse with them, The 
81 ^ alone of these enchanting beauties is suffiment to 
intomcate their senses and plunge them mto a perpetusil 
eosta^ that is far superior to all mere earthly pleasures 
In this respeot the Stuarga of the Jams differs htue from that 
of Ihe Brahmins. 

On leavmg the Urddhwa-loka at the expiration of the 
period assigned to them, the souls of the blessed are bom 
agam upon earth and recommence the process of trans- 
migration. 

The Adha.-Loka. 

The second world of the Jagairtriya is the Adka~lo1ca, also 
called NaraJca, and sometimes Paiala It is the lower or 
inferior regions, the abode of great sumers ; that is, of those 
whose crimes are so heinons and so mamfold that they can* 
not be expiated by even the lowest forms of remoomation. 

The Aaha-loha is divided into seven dweUing-places, 
in each of which the severity of the pomshi^ts is 
proportionate to the gravity of Ito offences The least 
temble is the Be&ia-praiai, where erring souls are tormented 
for a thonsond oonsecntive years. 3%e torture gradually 
increases m intensity and duration in the other abodes, nniu 
in the Mahariamaarprami, the seventh, the punishmOTcts 
reach a point of awfolness which is h^ond all description. 
It IS there that the most villainous sinners are sent, and their 
horrible sufferiugs only temunate at the end of thirty-three 
thousand years. Women, wbo frmn their oonstitational 
weakness are not able to endnie such extremes of suffering, 
^ never sent to ^s awful Jlfaho-dctmai-pranii, no matter 


The Madhta-loea. 

!Die middle world, the Madhya-lohi, is the third of the 
Jggg f-frtpB. It IB there that mortals live, and that both 
'htue and vice ate to be found. 


THE MADHYA-LOEA 


This world is one r^u in ad»nt, a r^tt bong equal to tiie 
distance over which the sun travels in six months. JauAw- 
Dwifa, which is the earth on which we hve, occupies only 
a smaU part of the MaSkya-loka. It is surrounded on aU 
sides by a vast ocean, and in the centre of it is an i^ense 
lake extending for a hundred thousand yajatuu, or about 
four hundred wonsand leagues. Li the middle this lake 
rises the famous mountain JHiikameru. JcmimfLimpa is 
divided into four equal parts, which are placed at the four 
c ardinal pfunts of Mahament India is m (he part called 


These four divisions of JamburDteipa ate separated from 
eadi other by six lofty mountains, which are calledEnnsvata^ 
Maha~BIinavata, Nishada, Nila, Ammani, Sikan, all mnnmg 
in the same direction fn^ eart to west, stretihing aotoss 
JamburDwipa from one sea to the other. 

^ese mountains are intersected by vast vaHeys, wh^ 
the trees, shrubs, and fruits, which all grow wild, a*® * 

beautiful pmk colour. Thrae delicious tetreats are inhamted 
by good and virtuous perole. Childien of either su nw^ 
t&re arrive at maturity rorfy-eight hours after their bixtn. 

The inhabitants are not subject to pam or siokness. WiWB 


3UJ vvuwaav« 

and dehcious fruits wbioh nature proauow iw ^ "‘."T;;: 

any cultivation. After death thqy go strai^t to the dehgbtt 

lises on the top of Madameru wWoh feeds ta- 
teen large livers, of which the pnnoi^ m the 

waters always maintain the sanw tev^ ^ 

The names of the fourteen nvers rf ^e Jaim sie^^^ 

G,^, the Indue, the EoM^T<^. w Ae 

T^ the Hankanta, the Sitta, the Bitoda, the »a^ « 
SaZ^waiia-kula. the Bupaya-kula. (he BiWa. 

Beyond this ocean there are tnreo 


COMPtITATION OF TIME 


separated from each other by an immenBe sea Th^ 
closely xesemble JamburDwi^, and ate also inhabited by 
bnmaa bemgs. 

At the far end of the f omtb oonliaent, called Pushara- 
varta-Dmpa, is situated MantwAy-ofroporoafo, a very lofiy 
mountain wUch is the extreme ItTnit of the habitable world. 
No living being has ever gone b^ond this mountain. Its 
base is washed by an immense ocean, in which are to be 
found an infinite numboc of islands whi(fii axe inaccessible 
to the human race. 

Thb SnooEssiOK asn OmsiOK or Tnia. 

Tune is divided into six periods, which succeed each other 
without interruption thxouj^out eternity. At the termina* 
tion of each penod there is an entire revolution in nature, 
and the world is renewed. The first, called Praffuma-ltda, 
lastedforfonr jkotis of jbotis, or forty million millions of years ; 
the second, DmUya-hdla, thirty xnilhon millions ; the third, 
TreUyorhala, twenty milhon mimons ; the fourth, Ohaturlha- 
kdla, ten milhon n^ons, minus forW-two thousand years. 
The fifth period, c^ed Pandhama-kaui, the penod mcon- 
stsuOT and cha^, is the age in which we axe now hving. 
It wm last twenty-one thousand years. Ibe present year 
(1824) of tile Christian eta is tbe year 2469 of the Panehamor 
hoUa of the Jains. 

The comparatdvdy recent date of the commencement of 
tins period seems to me to be worthy of note. laminchned 
to thmk that it is the date of the smusm between the Brah- 
mins and the Jains. Such a memorable event may well 
have been considered as mvmg birth to a new era. If this 
conieotuEe were confirmed it would be easlOT to fix the time 
when the principal myths of Bhidn tbeolo^ origmated. 
Thexe is no doubt that the new ideas mtroduced by ^ 
Brahmins into their religion occasioned the schism which 
exists to this day. 

The sixth and last of these periods, the SaMa-hala, will 
also last twenty-one thousand years. The element of fire 
will then disappeax ficom ofi the eartii, and mankind will 
subristentirefyon Teptiles,TOOts, and tasteless herbage, which 
will onfy grow spaxsdy here ai^ there. There will then he 
no caste distinction or subordination, no public or private 



the jam phUiOsopht 

Tais p^od will tannioate with a jaJa-wdlaaa nr UnnA 

mver, called Vii-parta. This flood ^ be caused by con- 
Ste which williesaltinfdS- 

Wete upsettmg of the elements. A few people bvuK^r 
will take rrfum m the mes Si are 

onive^des^tion. After the catastrophe the elect wjD 
wme f^h from the mountain and will repeople <he earth 
ponods will begm over again, and foBow each 
other as th^ did before. 

Tbs liKABimra 07 thd Jahtb 

^Ihe philosophy of the Jams is contained m font Vedas V 
tv^ty-four Poranas, and sizfy-four Sast^ The lianas 
take the names of the twenty-four TvQuxnhmta * oar saints 


The names of the four Vedas are Praifumaai-yoga, 
Unarammtryoga, Ktmruaa-yoga, and Dramma-yoga !uime 
four boohs were written by A^war^ the most anaent and 
most celebrated of all the holy pereonages recognized 
theJains Hecamedownfrom/StaiHya,tookahnmBnfacm, 
and hved on earth for a purva-kott, or a hundred nulhon 
miUion yeais Kot only <ud he compose the Vedas, but it 
was he who divided men into castes, gave them laws and 
a form of goveimnent, and laid down the hnea of aonal order 
In short, Adiswara is to tiie Jains what Brahma » to the 
Brahmins , one of them haying most probably been model- 
led from the other. 

Tax Scsry-THBBa SaxoBA-PunusHAS. 

Besides Adiswara, who is the hohest and most perfect of 
ail beings who have appeared on the earth m human form, 
the Jams recognize sixty-three others, whom th^ describe 
by the geneno name d Sdloha-pwruduu, sod wiom they 

* These Bienot celled Tedaa but Agsnaw—^ 

* IHittaniafu meaiM those 1A0 heve •jessed over the gslf sa»B 
eejsntes htnoeo benijis from the Godhead Bs. 
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also worship. Their history is oontamed m the PraSiomanir 

yoga 

These venerahle persona^ ate subdivided into five 
classes : twenty-four Tnihavhsraa, twelve Chc^raoarUB, nine 
Vam-devatoB, nine Bala-vasu-demtas, and nine BaltMramas. 

The twenty-four TirOtankcaraa are the hoHest, and to 
them most honour is paid. position is the most 

sablime that a mortal can aspire to. They all hved m the 
most perfect state of Ntrmna. They were subject to no 
infirmity or siohness ; they felt no want, no weakness, and 
were not even subject to death. After having hved for a 
long tune on earth they voluntarily qmtted then bodies and 
went straight to mahsm, where they were umted with, and 
moorporated into, the Godhead. 

All the Tttihankcaraa oame down from Swarga and took 
human forms among the Eahatnya caste ; but they were 
subsequently incorporated mto that of the Brahmins by the 
ceremony m the dtkahaK During them hves thw were 
examples of all the virtues to other men, whom the^ ex- 
horted by their precepts and thmr aottons to conform skictly 
to the roles cd oouduot laid down by Adiswara, and to give 
themselvea up entirely to meditation and pemtence. 

Some of them hved for mini ons of years ; the last of them, 
however, only attained the age of e^ly-four. 

They were in existence dunng the period of Chaturtha- 
hdla. Some were married, but the greater number remained 
cehbate, bemg professed mimyasta 

The twelve CkidawartM, or emperors, recognized by the 
Jams were oontemporanes of the twenty-four Ttrihanmnu. 
They shared amougst them the temporal government of 
Jambit-Dmpa. They oame straight from and when 

ou earth belonged to the noble caste of Eshatnyas. Some 
were imtiated mto the Br^bmin caste by the ceremony of 
the diksha, completed their lives as Scmmyaei Nimmis, and 
after death obtained mohiiha, or supreme bappmess. Others 
returned to Swarga. But three of them, having lived ex- 
tremely wicked hves on earth, were condemned to the tor- 
tures m iVarajin. 

33ia twelve Ghahrauaiis were often at war with one 
anoiher, but they had more espeoialfy to fight against tibe 
* TIub void liteEB% tranidated meaiu ' imfeiatioii.’— OvBoiSi 
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tune Vaau-devatas, the tune Sala-vaau-devakts, and the "fan 
Bala-ramas, who all govamsd di&rent provinces m Tn(^ 1 a. t. 

The second Veda, oi Oharananyffoga, oontjujfa the civil 
laws, also relations lelaimg to socitd status, caste, &o. 

The third Veda, or Xaranani-f/oga, is a dissertation on 
(he nature, order, and component parts of the Jagat^tfa 
The fourth, or Draviant-yoga, contains the metaphjsioal 
theones of the Jams and several ocntroversial suhieots. 


TgB STATB 07 SaHIIYASI NlRVASil. 

The most holyand snhlime state to which man can possibly 
attain is that of Sonngasi Ntmiitt, which means *nahed 
pemtent ' Li embracing this state a man ceases to be a 
man ; he begins to be a part of tiie Godhead Ab soon as 
he has attained the highest degree of perfection in this 
state, he fiees hu^elf volnntanly, without any trouble or 
pain, from his own self, and obtains molsha, tiius beooimng 
mcorpoiated for ever mto the Divme Self There is no real 

jffinyip* flTiHfang in this yuyg Those who asidio to this state 
must pn-«w through twelve suooessiva degrees of meditation 
and corporal penance, each one more perfect than tto 
These degrees are a kind of novitiate, and eaoh ro them nw 
a special appellation. Having at last heoiffle a jyyw wt, m e 
pemtent no longer belongs to mis world. Tene^nal obj 
make no impression on his senses. & rerords &e go^ 
and evil, vi^e and vice, to be foi^ on 
equalindifierenoe He is freed from ^passion Hesoare^ 
the wants of nature. , He is 
hunger, thirst, and privations of all tods ^ 
uSt food of any sort for ^ 

When he is obliged to eat he partakes i^erenfly tee 

He has neither fire nor sleeping place. He always Jives 

• Rama of tho Bwhmmi u one of tee Me S 

end their Knehne ie one of the tt* 

BniliiiunB ****!? that ttotofSans tare etoton tom 

iS;as‘ssS.”S3r««y - 

tbemaelrea — DvBOia 
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the open on the baie ground, Thon^ ahsolntdy naked 
from head to foot, he is insensihle to oold aood heat, -wind and 
lain. Neither is he snbjeot to siohness or any bodily infir* 
mities. He feds the most profound contempt for aU other 
men, no matter how exalted their rank may be, and he takes 
no account of thdr doings, ^od or bod. He cmeaks to no 
one,looksatnoone, and IS visited by no one. His feeling, 
his affeddons, and ms thou^te are immntabfy fixed on we 
Godhead, of whom he considers himself as already a part. 
He remains absorbed m the contemplation of God’s padbc* 
tions, all earthly objects being to him as tibiough diey ^ not 
exist. 

By a long course of penance and meditation the material 
part of the Nwvani gradually dissolves, hke camphor when 
it IS put m the fire. At last all that remains of the paoitent 
is the semblance or shadow of a body, on immaterial phan- 
tom, so to say. ]^vmg amved at this pitch of perfection, 
t^ Nirvcmi quits this lower wodd and proceeds to umte 
himself inseparably with tiie Godhead, where he enjo^ 
eternal and m^fiable happmess. 

JsiH Btruis ox OoNnuoi. 

In many respects Jain rules of conduct are similar to 
those followed W otdier Hindus, and particularly the 
Brahmins. The Jains recognize the same observances with 
regard to defilement and punty. Thqy perform the same 
amutions and recite the some prescribed vaaiOrcana, Most 
of their ceremonies rating to mamage, funerals, &o., are 
the same, lii fact, all rules of social etiquette and the 
general customs in use in ordinary life form part of their 
education. 

The Jains differ from thmr compatriots in several par- 
ticulars, of which the followiim are the most remarkable : — 

ITndn no oiroumBtances they take any sohd food 
between sunset and sunrise. Thqy always take thdr meals 
while the sun is above the horizon. 

They have no Mu or anniversaries in honour of tiie dead 
As soon as one of them is dead and hm funertd is over, they 
put him out of them memories and speak of him no more. 

They never put ashes on their foreheads, as do most Hindus ; 
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they are satisfied vith maldiig vith aandidwood-paste the 
httle tonnd mark oa<lled boUu, or else a horizontal line 
Some devotees put these marb on their fcn^ead, neok, 
stomach, and both shoulders m the form of a otosa, m 
honour of their five pnnoipal Ttr&anbanu. 

The Jams are even stricter than the Brahmins m regard 
to their food Not only do they abstain from all onunal 
food, and from vegetables the stalks or roots of vbioh groir 
in a bulbous shape, such as omons, mushrooms, &o , but 
they also t^ram from eatmg many of the firmts which the 
Brahmins allow on their tables, such as the hain^bn, or 
bnnjd, called benngda in Portuguese, the puddan-hai, &o 
Thflir motive IS the fear of taking the hfe of some of the 
insects which ate generally to be found m these vegetables 
and fmits. The principal, and mdeed almost the only, 
articles of food used by &e Jams ate noe, milk, things made 
■wilh TniHr, and peas of vanons kmds They partionlarly 
(lialilfA asafoetida, to which Brahmins ate so partial^, and 
honey is absolutely forbidden. 

Whilst they tae eatmg their food some P^on site b^de 
them and lings a bell, or stnkos a gong The object of hub 
IS to prevent the posabih^ of their hearing the uapm 


street. Both they and that food would bo defiled if any 
impure words reached them ears while they wore 
Thpir fear of destroymg life is earned to such a Jragth tm 
the women, before smeaimg the floo r wit h cow-dc^, ^ 

very different motive, might he advantageously introduced 


almost di -n.. 

be possesaed of an agreeable p8^e andM ^ mbatMioe, 
aniwt Oieefcs and BomaM abared of {ha 

fer it eeema cerfam that 
latter were nothing more w less than Baaiootiaa 
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into Enrope, is to 'wipe m<»t oarefoUy anyiMog that is to be 
used for food, so as to exolnde as tenderly as possible any of 
the tiny hving oreatores whioh mi^t be found in or on it. 

The month of the vessel in wmch 'wa'ter for household 
purposes is dror'wn is always ooveied with a |neee of hnen, 
through which the water filters. This prevents the animal , 
oulae, whioh float or swim on the surface of the 'well, from 
gettmg into the vessel and being afterwords s'wallowed 
When a Jain traveller 'wishes to qnmich his thirst at a too^ 
or sixeam, he covers his monlh with a obth, stoops down, 
and thus drinks by suction. QSus oleimly custom is highly 
to be recommended everywhere, apart from the superstition 
whioh prompts the Jams to practise it. 

The Jams form a perfeotly distmot class. Brahmins 
never attend any of their rdigious or mvil oaremomes, while 
th^, on their part, never attend those of the Brahmins. 
Tbi^ have their own temples, and the pnestly office is filled 
ly men professing the same tenets as themselves. 

Amon^t these temples there are some which are richly 
endowed and very famous. Ihe Jains make pilgrimages 
to them, sometimes from great distances There is a very 
remarkable onem Mysore, at Sravona Belgola, a 'village near 
Seimgapatam. It is between three mountams, on one of 
whioh 18 on enonnons statue, about seventy feet hi^, 
sculptured out of one sohd piece of rook. It must have 
been a txemmidous piece of work; for to execute it, it was 
iMoessaiy to level the ground from the top of the monntam 
to below the base of ito statue, and there form a sort of 
terrace, leaving m the centre this mass of rook which was 
to be carved mto the shape of the idol. It is a very fine 
piece of Eindn sonlptuie. Many Europeans who have seen 
it have greatly admired the oorreotness of its proportions. 
It represents a celebrated Nirvant called Qnmatfca, a son of 
Adiswaia. The figure la absolutely nude, as are moat of the 
idols to which tlie Jains offer oration, and which are 
always likenesses of ancient penitents bdongmg to this 
sect. In those days it would have shocked th^ to rqiie* 
sent these pemtents as wearing garments, smce tiiey znade 
itapoint of duty to go absoluwy naked. Childless 'women 
nuy often be seen praying to these indecent idols, in order 
that they may become mothers. 
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Tius temple of Selgola, being onty a day’s jontney from 
Senngapatam, has b^n frequently visited by Enropeans. 
It was a great sotnoe of grief to the devotees of the sect to 
see this pwnyasthaki (holy place) defiled by a orowd of nn- 
behoving visitore. And wmit was still worse, these inquisi- 
tive foraigneis wwe often accompanied by their dogs suid 
their Panah servants. In one restmg-plaoe they would 
cook a stew, in another they wonld roast a piece of beef 
under the very nose, as it were, of tiie idol, whose sense of 
smell, the Jams thou^t, was infimtdy disgusted by the 
smoke ^ this abominable style of cooking Atlastthepuru 
attached to the temple, shocked at all tois desecration, fled 
from the unhallowed spot, and retired to some sohta^ place 
on the Malabar coast. Aftor three years of this vohmtary 
eale, he returned to his former abode on the assurance riiirt 
Europeans had ceased to visit the place, and that the temple 
linii been thorooghly purified, aow, I ask yon whether it 
is not the duty of any well-eondnoted man, even if he does 






dicesi feelings, and eostoms of any people amongst wnom 
he may happen to be thrown, no matto how peouhtt « 
ndiculoiis they may appear to him. What ptoasuro 
be derived, or what good eonld bo gained, by enating the 
BTi gwr and contempt of those from whom one has nothing 
to fear, and who oannot retaliate f i. 

An mvalid European officer, who was goiiw to the Malabw 

coast for change d air, on passing ^ 

±x. o. in fiVkfi tenDie. wniCui ne QUl* 




says arterwaroB mo oBwot — — r? . 

dehght of all the natives, who, of 


bution from their outraged dei^. 
pumshment. amd they, wonld inspire 
othere who might be tempted to try a 
^ idols of^e Jams differ m 


ornaments. 
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APPENDIX n 

The Shchiati, or Elerenth Day o{ the Moon. 

Thb elevfflith day of the moon is leligionsly observed, not 
only by Brahmins, but by aU those castes which have the 
nght to wear the triple cord. They keep a strict fast on 
this day, abstain entirely from rice, do no servile work, and 
mve thexnselves np wholly to devotional exercises. The 
followup is what toe Vzahmt-jmram says on the subject : — 

The Ska-dasi is a day specially set apart for toe worship 
of Vishnn ; those who ofiEra him ptija on this day ensnie for 
themselves immortahty. Even bmore the creation of the 
world toe * Man of Sin ' was created 1^ Vishnn to panito 
mankmd ^ Hie is of enormom statnie, with a temfio conn* 
tenance and a body absolntely black ; his eyes are wild and 
rianng with rage; he is toe ezeontioner of mankind^ 
Eiish^, having seen this ‘Man of Sm,‘ became toou^tfol 
and pensive Tonched by the woes with which numkmd 
was overwhelmed, Erislma resolved to remedy toe evil. 
With this end in view he monnted toe bird Gomda, son of 
Binota, and went in search of Yama, toe Song of EeQ. Ttoe 
CiiQd of the Son, dshghted at this visit of Narayana, who 
WHS master and gum of the world, hastened to ofbr him 
^a, and placed bon on a massive tirone of gold. No boodsc 
had Erishna seated himself thereon than he heard toe most 
piteous and plaintive cries. Moved with compassion, he 
asked toe £i^ of Narohu whence these lamentations pro- 
ceeded, and what caused them. 

' The lamentations that yon hear, 0 Lord of the World,' 
rephed Yama, ‘ axe toe teais and groans of the nnfortanate 
bemgs who, having spent their whole hves in sm, axe now 
saffming tto tortures nA Hell, where th^ ore treated 
according to their deserts.' 

‘ Then,’ said Krishna, * let os go to this place of tocment, 
that I may see for mys^ what these sinners ate enduring.' 

And he did see, and his heart was softened. 

‘ What I ' oried he, overcome with grief, * is it possible 
that men, who are oreatnies and ohiluen of mine, axe en- 
during such cruel agony I Shah I be a witness <d tomi 
^ See tbe deeonpUon u the oliapter on the Sandiiia. 
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BnffenngB and do nothing to help them f Cannot I give them 
some means of avoidme them in the fnttae 1 * 

Thereupon he considered hov he mi^t bring the ragn 
of the * Man of Sm ' to an end, he ^ing the scde cause of all 
mankind’s misfortnne. Accoi^gly, to preserve henceforih 
the human race from the torments of NaraLa, he transformed 
himself mto the Eho-dosi, or eleventh day of the moon. This 
is, therefore, the blessed day that Vishnn has sdected m 
hu mercy to redeem and save mankind It is the happ 7 
day that procures the pardon of one’s sms , it is the day of 
days, smce one must look upon it as beiim Elnshna himself 
The inhabitants of Hell, full of gratitu& for the ki n d n e ss 
that Vishnn had shoived towanu them, vorshipped him 
and aliBTited his praises lon^y. Thereupon Vishnn, bang 
mnoh pleased by their prayers and praises, mshed to give 
them an immediate proof ot his goodness. T^oning to the 
‘ Man of Sm,’ he addressed lum m the follovnng words •— 
'Begone, wretched bemg, begone I Thy reign is over. 
Till now thon hast been the tormentor of mankind ; I rom- 
thfiO tO lot thODl llV0 ID p6EC0 fOT tho fntUM 

acre my children, and I desne them to be hapOT. I T Wto, 
nevertheless, to assign to thee a place where tlm 
hve, but thy place toall he unique , it shaJl he here Ine 
Eha-dasi, or eleventh day of the moon, is mysdf m anotoa 
form It IB the day that I have chosen, m my mero :^;, to 
save men and dehver them from their sms Neverthdess, 
m order that they may bo worthy of so ^t 
pressly forbid them to eat nee on this day I oi^^ 

Siou^tdweUmthisnoe 

to thee. Whoever shaQ have the ^e ntyto wt tto ^ 
thus deffled by thy presence, ^ iMoq^te thee with 
himself, and wdl forfeit all hope of pardon. _ f 

Thus spake Vishnu ; and toe following is 


VVUX H'^’****'"* — — — — 


la to Vishnn is to 
■■ one B 
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vishes. Moreover these further observances must be fol* 
lorred. On tbe tenth day the eandhya must be performed, 
and only one med must be eaten, and that without salt or 
any kind of peas or vegetables. It must only be seasoned 
with a small quantity of melted butter, and it must be eaten 
quickly. In the evemng <me moat visit a temple dedicated 
to Vishnu, and, holding some dcarbha grass in one’s hands, 
must meditate for some time on the greatness of the deity, 
addiessmg to him the following pray^ . — 

‘ Behold me in thy presence, great god I I prostrate my* 
sdf at thy feet. Holdontahejpingh^dtomeandremove 
the obstacles which I encounter at each step My feeble 
will is often led astray by i^e passions that influence me. 
Thou alone oanst ^ve it strength to resist such wei^esses, 
and keep it straighb m the pa& of virtue ’ 

This prayer being ended, some darbha grassmustbe oEsred 
to Narayana, and the worsliiiqier mart prostrate himsrtf 
before him with his face to the ground 
Makmg a bed of this same grass at the feet of Vishnu, 
he must pass the night upon it. On rising in the mormng 
he must wash his month out twelve tames and perform the 
usual ablutions. Dunns the day he must fulfil his ordinary 
rehgions duties, the ohim of which is the sactifice to Vishnu. 
He rnust fast for the whole of the day, eatmg and drinking 
nothing. The nii^t of the eleventh day must also be spent 
in a temple dedicated to Vishnu. The whole family — ^fatiier, 
mother, wife, brothers, and children— must remain togetiier 
in the presence of Vis^n, and renudn awake. 

The vnfe who performs this act of devotion along with bar 
husband will, on her remcamation, have a husband who w^ 
make her very happy, and by whom she will have a numerous 
family. Afto hw dmth she wiB be oonveyed to VaiJcwnlha, 
and be reunited to her first husband. 

Whoever during this night shall occupy himself in drawing 
the emblems of the cAokra and eanlAa, which Vishnu oarnes 
m hiB hand, wiU obtam the remission of his sms committed 
in former generationB Whoever shall make a model of 
these two weapons with dough of rice flour, m several colours, 
shall recdve a much greater reward, for his sons and his 
grandsons shall enjoy prosperity on earth, and occupy after 
their death a lu|^ pltuie m Vmmnfha. 
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MEDITATING ON VISHNU 

If eay one places little flags at vonoos ooloois in Vishno' 
templehetnll eventnaOybe b^om again king of a fine oountr}'' 
Ana if any one oUonrs the cloths and fl^ that have be^' 
ottered to Vishnu to flatter freely in the wind, he will teceiTf' 
pardon for all his sins, however hemoiis they may have beoi 
Any one who places an nmbrella over Visbnn’s head will bi: 
reborn noh and powerful, and will himself have the x^ht t( ‘ 
nseone. t 

To employ oneself dnnng this same mght m making a 
httle house of flowers for Viumn is as mentonons a work as 
if one had saonfioed a horse a hundred tunes over. And if 
any one should make this house in cloth, he will himself have 
a house of bnoks in Vaiinmiha. 

On the adagrama stone or on the image of Vishnu must 
then be ponira some pancha-omrtto, ihiat is to say milk, . 
mdted batter, otuds, noney, and sugar mixed togeiher 


jewels, and a fan mnst be fflaced before it Having pe^ 
formed the and pnnfied by the aanto-yoga^ the 

five elements of which man is composed, the woishippers 
most fix their thoughts on Vishnu, and, holdmg flowers m 
their hon^, must mutate for some time on tiie perfeclaonB 
of the deity. They mnst picture him to themselves m mar 
mind’s eye as seated on a golden throne with his donate 
by his side, easting around the effulgent light that enomto 
jinn, having sometimes two and sometimes four arms, xo 
this Supreme Lord of the Umverse must Iheir homage M 

^^iSsMt of meditation ended, the worstappers must off« 
him pujo, begmning with the Smgaia ; ^t is to say, t^ 
Mst 1 ^ thel^whether he is in good health, and has 

accomplished Ins journey s^^ Ms feet, and 


mey mu ww. preseuii w uuu ^ 

to refresh him after the fatignw of bis 

eay: ‘ God of Gods, receive this water to 

it 18 pure and sweet, and will te&e^ yoOi ^ 

JTtlirat! 
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and various Usdgctf food to BatiBfybjs appetite. Itiste, 
at intervals of tibree honrs, tiiat they must ctlter ^ to 
Vishim. Everytiung tiiat is offered to him must he the 
ven best that can he procured. 

Jhave already said &at they must pass the ni^t vntiiout 
olosmg an eye for a moment ; they must spend it m danomg 
and singing to tiie sound of mustoal instruments. It is 
suffioient to repeat Vishnu’s nam«, or even to hear them 
r^ted, to ohtam the remission d all one’s sins and the 
accomplishment of all one’s desires. It is considered a 
mentoiious actum even to go and look at persona rrho are 
spending Ihe midit in the rmormuioe of these tnous esm* 


any one who is not a tme worshipper of Vishnu. lUo address 
even one word to unh^evers would cause Vishnu’s wo^ 


rho on tins day hears the sound of musioal instruments 
in honour of Vishnu and is not enchanted, is like a 
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ADVANTAGES TO BE GAINED 

Ordinaiy food may be taken on the twelfth day in the 
oltetnoon, but not b^oie, on pain of fodeitaiu for a hundred 
generations all the blessings whioh should mnr from these 
ceremonies 

Those who faithfully obserre the fast of the Ela4ta\ in 
the manner desonbed will make sure of salvation If any 
one has killed a Brahmm or a cow, taken away the wife or 
proper^ of another, committed fornication wim the wife of 
his gum, drunk mtosicatmg hqnors, caused abortion m a 
pregnant womBn ; all these and other similar sms, no matter 
now numerous or hemous they may be, will be entuely ab- 
solved by the fast of t^ Ela-dasi, and by sacnfiees offered 
to Vishnu on that day. 


Such, in brief, is what Markandeja teaches u. 

Before leavmg this subject I on^t to mention that the 
precepts contamed m these instructions are not strictly kept, 
except by a very small number of devotees. The Eiordasi, 


persons who have the right to wear the triple cenri, and even 
byafewSudraa of good position, but they content themsdvM 


nee. Towards ovaoing, however, they have a meal 


the seven 
puruna. 


APPENDIX m 

Stta-SeM, et Sin’s Kigbt. 

Tbb feast of Bivo-Satri is celebrated inth great 
eroecially by the Sivaites This is what we read m tue 

sCdnda-purana on tl» subject . name 

There is m JombwDwipoa large toTO taoro^tten^ 
of Varanasi, where dwelt a ^ 6^ 

huntsman caste, who was short of stature, O-p 

pterion, and of a most violent and passionate 

toy when out huntmg in the woods, as was his wont, 

. The » meocteot Tbon who fast on to deventh toy break theuf 
fut before rmnse on to twdlai toy — 
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SIVA-BATEI, OR SIVA’S mGHT 

anoli an enoimons quantity of bizda of all kinds tiiat he vaa 
hardly able to cany them, and -ms obhged to ait doum and 
lesb at almost ev^ step. Bosk was ooming on ^rhile he 
vas stiU in the miduUe m a thick foreat, and anmons not to 
lose the spoil of his day’s hunting or to become a prejr to the 
irild beasts that infested the place, he went up to a vepu ^ or 
margosa-tree, hung his game upon one of the branches, and 
climbed up into the tree, intending to spend the ni^t there 
Now that mght happened to be t^ mght of the new moon 
of the month of PJuUguna (March), a time of year when dew 
falls heavily and the nights are chilly. The hunter, benumbed 
with cold, tormented by hunger (for he had eaten nothmg 
during the day),andhalf dead with tenor, passedaverymiser- 
able mght At the foot of the tree was a hngam, and this 
cironm^nce proved to be the salvation of the hunter. The 
discomforts that he was enduring obliged him to change his 
position frequently, and the sha^g of the branches m the 
vepu ^ caused some drops of dew, together with some leaves, 
flowers, and finiit, to fall on the hngam. This fortunate 
accident was sufficient to wm Siva’s favour and to obtain 
for the hunter absolution for all his sms For Siva, to whose 
worship this mght was specially consecrated, was much 
gratified at the ofiermg thus made to his adored ^mbol , 
and he ordained that he vho had made it, mvoluntarj 
though his oSermg was, should be rewarded, and that his 
long fast and attendant anxieties should be reckoned m 
Ins favour. The hunter regamed his house the following 
morning, and died a few da^ afterwards Yama, Emg of 
Hell, on hearing of his death, immediately sent his emissaries 
to secure bim and bni^ him away. But Siva, on hearing 
of this, also sent his own emissaries to oppose those of Yama 
and to claim the dead Tnan Yoma’s messengers deolmed 
to yield, and a violent quarrel ensued between wem and Ae 
emissaries of Siva. From insults they qmckly proceeded to 
violence Siva’s party, beixig the stronger, put the agents of 
NaraLa to fli^t, after severmy pnmshmg th^. The latter, 
in shame and^ttemess, went and told their story to their 
master, and to excite his wrath showed him the wounds 
that they had received in the combat Yama, beside him- 
self with iTiiligna.<nnTi , went ot once to EaUasa to make com* 

* It Bhodld be the hileo, not the vepu . — Es 
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A SAVmO ACT 


E laint to Siva in penon. At the gate of the duty's palace 
e found Nandi, the prime minister, to whom he espkmed 
the object of his visit, at the same tune expressing hu sar> 
prise that Siva should thns declare bimsdf the protector of 
a common boya, a hardened siimer, whose trade necessitated 
the slau^ter of many living creatures 
' King of Hell,' replied Nandi, ' it is tme that this man has 
been a great mnner and that he has not scrupled to shed 
blood ; but before be died he, fortunately for hi^elf , fasted, 
watohed,aiid offered a saoridcetothe hngam dnimg&e night 
oonsecrated to Siva. This meritorious aorion has obtamed 
for him the remission of all his sins, the protection of Siva, 
and an honourable place m KaUasa* 

When Yama heard Nandi's words, he became thon^tfnl, 
and withdrew without uttering another word. 

This is the oti^n of the feast of Stva-Satfi, or K^{^t of 
Siva In commemoration of the fortunate boya tiie devotees 
of Siva spend the night and the precedme ^y m &8tuig and 
without sleep, entirely absorbed in worwipping the god, m 
offering him sacrifices, mid presenting with fee bito 
leaves of the oqm * or margosa-tree as neiveddya, which they 
afterwards eat. 


APPENDIX IV 

Buies of Gondoet for Women donng their Periodicel Undeeimesi. 
Whek a woman is in a state of periodical undeanness, ahc 
is isolated in some place apart, and may 
cation with any one dnimg the thrw daw that her 
ment is supposed to last The first day she must look u^ 
hersdf as a Pariah. The second day sto 

herseff asundesniwif shehadkilledaBHihmm. 

day she is supposed to be in an int^ediate d»to te^ 
fhJtwoprece^ones. The fourth day she p^a^ 
bv ablutons, Observing all the ceremoniBS required on 
SSm Unta then®she must nei^er bajo n«ws^ 
part of her body, nor shed teats She must he v^ 

Sot to IdU any insect, or any oth« hvi^ Sr 

must not ride on a horse, an dqihm^OT a bugdCj^ 
hravd m a palanqum, a dooly, or a oamagp. on 
» It ihonld be the Sifiw, not the vepv—'Bo. 
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not anoint her head trith oil, or play at dice and other games, 
or use sandalwood, mask, or pemmes oE any hind. She 
must not he on a bed or sleep during the day. She must not 
brush her tee1& or rmae out her mouth. 73>e mere trish to 
oohaMt wilji her husband would be a senons She 
must not tbmlt of the gods or of the sun, or of the sacrifices 
and worship doe to them She is forbidden to salute persons 
of high rank. If sevmal women in tiiisnnolran state should 
find tiiemselves together m one place, th^ must not speak 
to or touch each ^er. A woman in tiim condition must 
not go near her children, touch them, or play with them. 
After li^g thus m retirement for three days, on the fourth 
she must take ofi the garments that she hw been wearing, 
and these must be immediately gjven to the washeiman. 
She must then put on a clean cloth and anothm over it, and 
go to the nver to pnnfy herstif by bathine. On her way 
there she must walk witn hm head bent, and mnst take the 
greatest care to glanoe at nobody, for her looks would defile 
any person on whom they lest^ When she has reached 
the nver she must first enter the water and fill the copper 
vessel, or cAembu, which she has brought with her from the 
house. Then, letunimg to the bank, she must thoroughly 
cleanse her trath, nnse ont her month twelve times, and 
wadi her hands and feet. 6he must then enter the water 
and plu^ twelve times into it, immersing the whole of her 
body &e must take the meatM care while doing this 
not to bok at any hvii^ soul, and to this end eaoh time her 
head liaea above the water she mnst tom her eyes towards 
the sun. On ooming out of the water she must take a httie 
fresh cow-dung, some tuiaei, wd some earth. These she 
must mix together in a httie water, until they make a tiiin 
paste, and w^ this she must thoroughly mb her hands and 
feet and then her whole body. After tins die must re-enter 
the water, and oompletdy immerse herself twenty-four 
times when she seam wives the water she must mb 
hersdf over with samon, and again dip three times in the 
water. Then mixmg ssfiron in a httb water, she must 
drink some and pour the rest on her head, after which die 
must put on a pure obth freshly wash^ and the httie 
bodice called rcmbai She may then pamt the little round 
red mark on her forehead callea huakama and letum home. 
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On entering the honse she mnsttabe specie! caie tiiat her eyes 
do not rest on her ohildren, for they vonld thereby be ex* 
posed to the greatest danger. She must unmedlsray send 
for a Brahmin purohita so that he may complete her non* 
fioation. On his amTal this renetable person first plaits 
toother tlurty-tiro stalhs of iarbha grass, to make &e ring 
oaJIed pavitram, irhich he dips in consecrated aater that 
he has bron^t aith him. !Z£e troman then takes another 
bath, drinks a httle of the consecrated vater, places the 
pavitram on the ring finger of the right hand, and dnnks 
some patu^a-gavia or some cow’s miik. After these cere* 
monies her purifioation is complete. 


APPEJJDIX V 

Remarks on the Ongm ol the Emmons Temple of JagannatlL 

TVb Province of Onssa, in which the temple of Jagannath 
is sitnated, ia called in Emdu hooks 'Dikala-desa India- 
mena, say these books, reigned over the country. Inflamed 
with desire to save his soul, the prince saw widi ^may^thst 
he had as yet done nothing whicn wonld ensure his happmea 
after death. This thought troubled him exceedingly, end 
he confided his aarioty to Brahma with thePOur Paces, wto 
waa his favourite dwiidtfy. Brahma, bring grea^ towhed 
by the smcere regrets and fervent piety of th e pri nce, 
addressed him one day in the following consolatory terms ^ 
'Cease, great king, from tronblmg toysdf about toy 
fature state ; I will point out to thee a way 

salvation. On the sea-coast is a country called 

and therem rises the mountam sometimes oallw .Mila an 
sometimes Purushottama, which is a yojanam toee 

in length. It is caUed by the latter name after the wd who 

formerly took up his abode there This mortem is ^ J 

place, d the sight of it has the vi^e of 

In former yvgaa there was a temple ^sohd 

dedicated to Vishnu This temple 

has been buried in the sand oast up by the 

it invisible at the present time Kestoro this tem p , 

its ancient glory to he revived. 

TTOte fomerly ofered there, and thon dmlt thus ensure tty- 
self a place of felicity after death. 
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The king, India-mena, ddighted with irhat he had heard, 
asked Brdiina who was the founder of this magnificent 
temple, and where the esaot spot was on which it bad been 
built Brahma responded : — 

' It was thy ancestors, great king, who erected it in the 
preceding yuira,and who by this means procured for mankind 
t^ mefiable happiness of seeing the Supreme Bemg on this 
earth. Go, then, and leclann this venerable qiot from 
obhvion; cause tl^ deity to descend there anew, and thou 
shait procure a similsr happiness for the human race.' 

‘ But how,' agam asked the prmce, ' can I discover a 
temple which is completely bnrira in ^e sand, unless yon 
yourself help me to md it ^ * 

Thereupon Brahma gave him a few directions, and added 
that he would find, not far finim the mountain of Nila, a 
tank wherem hved a turtle as old as tiie world, who would 
pve him more defimte particulars. 

Lidrarmena thanked Brahma and at once set forth to 
find the tank Hardly had he arrived on its banks when 
a turtle of enormous size ap^ached him, and asked who 
he was and what he wanted in that desert place. 

* 1 am,' replied the prince, * by birth a Eshatriya and 
sovereign of a great kingdom, but the enormity of my sins 
and the remorse that I feel oppress me and make me the 
most miserable of men Braluna with the Four Faces has 
Spven me some vague information reqieotmg a holy place 
near tiie mountain of Nila, assuring me that I shs^ be 
able to obtain from yon all the necessary dizeotums to 
guide me m my search.’ 

* I am debated, 0 prince,* rephed the turtle, * to have 
an opportumty of contributing to your happmess. 'Un- 
fortunately, however, I am unable to satisfy yon np<m all 
the pomts about which you seek information, for m;|^ great 
age has caused a partial loss of memory ; yet tiie indioa- 
tms that I can give may, perhaps, be ns^ul to yon. It is 
quite true that in former days there existed a t^ple near 
the mountain of Nila, which was famous for its wealth. 
The God with Four Arms, the God of Gods, the Great 
Vishnu, had taken up his abode there. All the other gods 
resorted to it regularly to do him honour, and it was i^o 
a spot which ti^ greatly affected for indolgmg in tiieor 
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amonxB. But for a long time past the sand thicnm tqi by 
the sea has oorered this sacred pile, and the god, finding 
Giat he no longer received the accustomed marks of xei^eat, 
left it and xetmned to Vailintntha. AH that I knov is that 
this e^ce is fanned a yojana (three leagnes) de^ in this 
sandy soil. I have lost all trace of the site that it fotmerly 
occupied. Nevertheless there is another and a certain tray 
fay which yon can disoovmr it. Go to the tank called 
Markandera ; on its banks 3^n will find a orow which has 
been giftm rrith immortali^, and which can recall eveiy- 
thmg that happened in the most distant times. Go am 
inquire of it and yon wffl obtain all the information you 
want.* 

king hastened to the tank Markand^ya and there 
found the orow, which from its ezixeme age had become 
qmte white Jtestcating himself before it, he joined his 
hands in a snpphcatmg manner and said * 

‘ 0 crow, who enjoyest the gift of immortahty 1 yon ^ 
before you a king who is a prey to the deep^ deqsair ; 
ftfiil onfy yon can comfort him I ' 

‘ What,* said the orow, * is the cause of your sorrow I 

What can I do for you ’ * . , , ^ vj 

* 1 tdl you,’ replied Indra-mena ; but do not hide 
from me, I implore you, anythmg that I want to knoi^ 
Tell me first of aU, who was the first king who ever rei^ 
over tfafa country, and what he did that was remar^ne I 
The crow, well versed in andent history, had no dfficnlty 
in satisfying the monarch, and answered in the foiUowing 


* The first Kng of this country was called Cbatnianana. 
He had a son called Visva-Bahu, who in turn had a sm 
called Xndia-mena, a prmoe 
great devotion to Brahma with the Pour ^ces, was 
^y after death to he admitted to the 
dmty. The reign of Ghatotanaim a penod d ^ 

happinese. He^ealt with his snbj^ as a tende^w 
d^ with hie ohildron. Amongst the many pramew^ 

bis name will be for ever lemrab^. « 

hoDonr wid ^lojy of indooiogjfio God of God .^ ^ 
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place at the foot of the moontahi of Nila, a magnificent 
temple, the walls of which were of massive gold, while the 
mterior was embellished with most pieoions stones. Time, 
that oniveisal destroyer, has respected this edifice, and it 
IS still in existence perfectly nmninied. But fox a long 
time past it has been swallowed up oy ihe sands of Ihe sea. 
It 18 true that the god who inhabit^ the sacred qiot has 
ceased to dwell there ; nevertheless, he could not entirely 
forsake a mountain that had once been consecrated by his 
presence, and he has taken up ha abode there in the ^pe 
of a or margosa*tree. One day the f^ous penitwt 
Markandeya, who for many centuries did penance on this 
mountain, perceiving that this tree gave no shade, was 
roused to indignation, and breathmg upon it he partially 
reduced it to adies. This tree, however, was Vishnn, the 
Supreme Bemg, and consequen'dy immortal The pemtent 
could not, theraore, entirely destroy it, and the trunk still 
remams. The only thing that 1 do not know is the exact 
spot where tius tree grew.* 

Here Indra-mena interrupted the crow, and asked if it 
could recognize the spot where the temple stood. The 
crow replied m the affirmative. So they both set out 
together to find the rate At the place where they stopped 
the crow set to work to dig into w sand with his bei^ to 
the d^th of a yo^ria, and at last succeeded in disclosing 
in its entarety Ihe magnificent temple which had formerly 
been the abode of Narayana, the God of Gods. Having 
shown it to the kmg, the crow covered it up agam as before. 

The king, convmced of the truth of w ^t the crow 
had told him, and enraptured at havmg found that fox 
winch he had been seemng so earnestly, questioned his 
guide as to what steps he should take to restore to its 
former state of rolendour and fame a place which had 
been so venerated 

‘ What you now ask of me,’ the crow relied, ' is beyond 
my ^vinoe. Go and find Brdhma with the Four Eues, 
and he will tdl you how to accomplish your desire.* 

Indra-mena followed this advice. He agam sought 
Brahma, and having offered him worship several times, 
he said: — 

' I have now seen with my own qyes near the mountam 
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NUa that sn^b temple which was formerly the abode of 
the great and am come to consult yon, grrat god, 

cm we conise that I shonld poisne in order to te^d» m 
the heart of the people the holy ferronr which this sacred 
place inspired m former tunes. If I build a town, what 
same sh^ 1 give to it 1 Vishnu, I know, will return and 
honour the place with his presence under the form of the 
trunk of a t^, but bow w^ he come, and what saoiifices 
and oiSeiings must be made to him * JDeign to enhgbten 
me, great gpd, and hdp me m this difficulty.* 

* & accomplish the praiseworthy object tiist is in thy 
mind,’ said Srahma, *thon most erect a new temple on 
the very spot where the old one is now bnned Ihon 
ghnlt g^ve it the name of SndehuL It is not necessaiy to 
make it as costly as the former one, becanse the present 
inhabitants of the country, beum reduced to great poverty, 
would remove it piecemeal, ana thy labour would ^ lost. 
It need only he htdlt of stone. In order to provide the 
necessary accommodation for the crowd of devotees who 
will visit it, thou must build near the temple a town which 
will receive the name of Purushottama The mor^t mo 
work is finished the trank of a tree, that is to say Knshns 
himself, will appear on the sea-shore Shis thon must 
remove with much pomp and ceremony into tte new 
temple. The carpenter Visvnkanna will come and worn 
at It and wifl feshion it into the face and the g^ 

Thou Shalt place beside this god his aster 
brother Balarama. Thou must offer sacnficBS to the god 
day and night, but especially m the mommg, at noon, ana 

seeming for thyself, and for 

exampli, a place in Foifainfka, the Abode of ^ 

Vishnu wfll not be able to consume the S 

of food that will be ofcred to him 
multitude of .his devotees, 


lifting themselves anu 

by eating the remnants. Baj^y is k® _ 
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some fragments shonld fall to the gpconnd, tiie very gods 
themselves Trould strive for them, even if the dogs had 
already devoured a portion. In short, if a Ponah were to 
take some rice destmed for Krishna from the month of 
a dog and pat it mto that of a Brahmin, this rice Tronld be 
so pure, and would possess so many virtues, that it would 
immediately punfy that Brahmin. goddess Lakihmi 
cooks and prepares the food destmed for Slnshna, and the 
mddess Ai^pnrm waits npon him. A portion of tiie tree 
will come down from Swarga ana tehe toot m the 
centre of thy new city. Thou knowest that tl^ tree is 
immortal, and that thon bast only to a^ it for what thon 
desuest to be sure of obtoming it. The mere sight of the 
temple that thou art about to erect will be sufficient to 
procure inestimable blessing. Even to be beaten with 
sticks there by the priests who serve the temple will be 
reihoned of peouhar merit. Indra, and the gods who 
follow m his train, will come and hve in thy new city, and 
will be company for the md Krishna. The side of the city 
which faces the sea Tnll be much more sacred than the 
other parts. Those who live on this side of it will daily 
increase in virtue. The sand which the sea deposits there 
tl^ shalt call hamha, or gold dust Any one who shall 
die on this sand will assiu^y go to VaikutUha, Hus, 
prmce, is my answer to thy requests. Go at once mid 
execute all my commands. In the meantime Viabna, under 
the guise of the toee which is to form the trunk of which 
I have spoken, will grow and become fitted for the purpose 
for whu^ it is destined.' 

ladra-mena, having ofiered thanks to Brahma, set about 
to obey bhri- The temple and tiie new city were built 
with the utmost celenly. Yet when the work was com- 
pleted the god did not appear. This dday began to cause 
the prince some uneasiness, when one day, bavmg risen 
very early, he perceived on the sea-shore the trunk of the 
tree for which he was watching so impatiently. He 
prostrated bboisdf severed times before it with ms face 
to the ground, and m the fufiness of his }oy cried : ' O 
happiest day ^ my fife 1 I now have certam proofe that 
I was bom under a lucky star, and that my samifices have 
been pleasmg to the gom. Nothing can equal the happi- 
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ness that 1 deiiye from this ; for witti my own eyes I see 
the Supreme Bong, him whom the most faTouied and the 
most viitnoua among men are not permitted to see.’ 

Having thus tendered to the trunk of the tree 
prehmina^ acts of worship, the bang put himmlf at tiis 
head of a hundred thousand men, who maiohed to tiie new 
deity and placed him on them shoulders. He was thus 
removed to the temple with the greatest pomp. 

The famous oarpenter, Viavokarma, speedily arrived and 
undertook to carve the face and figure of the god TTriwlma 
on the tree which hod just been deposited in the temple. 
He promised to finish the work m one night ; but only on 
condition that no one looked on while he performed his 
task. A single inquisitive glance, he said, would be suffi- 
cient to make him abandon it, never to return. 

This was agreed upon, and Visvakarma at onoe set to 
trork. As he made no noise about it. the king, who was 
in a constant state of aimeiy, imagined that he had run 
away and was not gomg to fulfil his promise ; so to make 
sure, he crept softly up to the temple and pe^d throu^ 
the cracks in the door. To his great deh^t he saw me 
carpenter qmotly at work, so he letncd at once. But 
Visvakarma bad caught sight of him ; and, angered at tl^ 
breach of oimfidenoe, he left the work as it was, roughly 
hewn out, with ouJy an indistinot indication of a humra 
form. And BO the trunk of the tree remamed muob as it 
was in its onginal state, and just as it may be seen at the 
present dUiy. , . . 

India-mona was vexed at this untoward ooourwnoe, out 
m spite of it the tree-tnmk became his god, and ho gave it 
hiB daughter in mama^ ; the wedding being oelebratea 
with the utmost magmficenoe. . , 

This, then, is the fistory of the foundation of the 
Furushottama, now oallra Jogannath, and w Uie 
trunk which is wor^pped under the name of Jagaonat , 
or Lord of tiie Umverse. 
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APPENDIX VI 

Xtisl by OzdeaL— Its Bifierent lorms. 

Webn fihe endence agunst a man aooused of eitbac 
a civil at onminal offence is not snfSnently strong to 
coDviot him, the Hmdns often have xecouise to trial liy 
ordeal, this method of settling doubtful cases b^g a 
regular part dl their judicial S 3 mtem. The principal ordeals 
are those by scales and wei^ts, by fixe, by water, and by 
poison ^ The following axe the rules to be observ^. The 
months of Oheitra, Vakaka, and Margaatra (April, Hay, 
and December) are the most favourable for ordeals, thou^ 
that of the semes can take place at any time when there is 
not too much wind. The oraeal by fire should be praotiBed 
duiu^ the ramy season, that by water in the hot weather 
and in autumn, that by poison in winter and in foggy 
weather. If careful attention is not paid to these pomta 
grave errors are liable to occur. An ordeal which took 
place at an unfavourable moment would be of no assistance 
m asceitaming the truth. The accused who is to be tned 
by ordeal premxes himself by fastmg and ablutions. Be 
then goes to a Brahmin purohita, explains tiie mroumstaaoes 
of the case, and receives his advice and instruction. After 
this he oBem a sacrifice to all the Brahmins present, asks 
for their asirvadam (blessing), and then ^eahs as follows ' — 
' Sa^r that this day diall be a fortunate one for me, a day 
of virtue, a day on which it will be reoogmzed that 1 am 
innocent of the crime of which I am accused, a day on 
which I shall receive many blessings.’ 

To this the Brahmins reply three times : — 

‘May this day be a fortunate one for thee, a day of 
yirtue, a day on which thy innocence will be proved, a day 
on which thou shalb receive many blesemgs.^ 

‘71^ are ten fotmi of trial ordeal' — Tida, 'the balance* | 

^*1 a^oia, ‘'water* i Fiafto, 'poison* ; Jfwn, 'dnnkisg wito 
u nam an idol has been ’washed ' ; IPandvIa, * ejectuig oher^ rice 
; Vagia tmtha, ‘tslong a nmiha weight of gold ont of heated 
vu ; PAafa, ‘hnldiiua hotplonghriim*; BAorma dAormo, ‘drawing 
onutesl^uoagea of Virtne and rae ont of a ‘vessel filled with earth * ; 
l^ug the lea'ves of holy basiL* This hdiy basil u sacred to 
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This prelmunaiy ceremony, which is called the tasU- 
vassa, being endei^ they offer hmam in honour of 
nine planets. The scales are then brought in. Over riigm 
IS a httle white dag, and a stake is driven into the ground 
to snpport them. The purohUa presiding over the oeie- 
mony takes a vessel oontaunng water, nee, and flowras, 
and tinning towards the east, says — 

* Glory to the three worl^* ! 

‘Goddess of Virtue, approadi this plaoe^ come nein, 
accompanied by the ei^t divine guarmans of the ei^t 
comers of the world, a^ by the gods of wealth and of 
winds ' 

He ofFers puja to the goddess of Virtne ; thm tmning 
successively to tiie eight ptinc^al points of the globe, he 


To the east, * Glory to Ihdta ! ' (the hi^ of the gods). 
To the south, ' Glory to Yama * * (the Hmdn Pinto) 

To the west, ‘ Glory to Vamna 1 ' (the Hindn Il^qihme) 
To the north, ‘ Glory to Kubera ' ’ (the Hmdn Plutns) 
To the south-east, * Glory to Agni • * (fire). 

To the south-west, * Glory to Hairuta 1 ' (the Chief of the 
Devils). 

To the north-west, * Glory to Vaya » * (the wind). 

To the north-east, * Glory to Isana • ’ (flie Destreysr). 
He then ofifers piija to these ei^t deities. He abo oBot 
it to the gods of ■wealth., to the twdv© sans *, to the 
twelve Bu£^, to the sixteen mothers, to Gane^, and 
fln|i.lly to the ei^t winds *. He ofiEers to Vntne the msBet 
puja, t^t IS to say, sandalwood, flowers, moense, a tenqi. 


Then fohows the honuim. The fire having b^ oot- 
seorated and purified by the pvroMa woonJmg to 
rites, and the gajfBfri* mantram haTmgJjeett 
throw into the fire a hundred and ei^, or twealy-^h^ 
or at least eight peoes of the viOt tree, dipped in a mixture 

> The three wrlde, eelfcd the fritoto 
Bwm. Bk* toto. and /'efato-heaven, eexttv 

M one of the most common name* for ^ 

Ptoeian name far th» laimnwy, which pecohanly ttnfcec me ae now 

■TteSS. «.a. a«™ 1. * 

aim wwthirotiomg — DoaoH. 
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of butter and rice. At this juncture presents must be 
given to tbs BrabminB 

Then the accused, who must be fasting and be wearing 
veiy damp clothes, is placed on that side of the scale which 
18 towards the west. They then put bnoks and daaVha 
grass on the other side until a perfectly just balance has 
been obtained. The accused then leaves his scale and is 
sent to perform his ablutions without taking ofi his gai^ 
ments During this interval the pwrohtta writes m two 
hues of equal length, and each containing an equal number 
of letters, the manirim of which the following is a transla- 
tion* — 

‘Sun, moon, wind, fire, Svoarga, earth, water, virtue, 
Yama, day, mght, dusk, and dawn, you Imow this man’s 
deeds, and whether the accusation is true or false.’ 

He then specifies below the offence which the accused 
IB supposed to have committed. This wntmg must not be 
m black ink ; ink of some different colour mast be used. 

The purolitto places the writmg on the head of the 
accused, and addresses the scales m these words — ' Scales, 
you know everything that is in the hearts of men ; you 
know their vices and their virtues. What escapes man’s 
perspicacity is not hidden from you. Behold a person who 
18 accused of a onme of which he declares himself to be 
innocent, and who desnes to prove his innocence to the 
pnbho If he is not guilty, justice demands that you 
should pronounce m his favour.’ 

The duty of watching the movements of the scales must 
be left neither to a rehgious recluse, nor yet to a person of 
doubtful honesty. The former wo^d be too hkdy to be 
influenced by compassion; the latter would not scruj^e 
to tii& with his conscience A Brahmin of tried wisdom 
and virtue is therefore chosen to fiU the office, and he in 
his turn makes ibis speech to the scales ; — 

' Scales, the gods have appointed you to dispense jusrioe 
to mahkmd and to reveal the truth. Show it, therefore, 
on this occasion ; and if the man yon are about to try is 
i^y guilty, do not allow him to preserve his equihbnnm, 
but make the wei^t of his sm turn the scale against him. 

The purokifo then puts the accused agam m the scales. 
He chants five times a stanza suitable to the occasion. If 
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the scale on which tiie acensed is standing forthwlih drops, 
he IS dedaied gnilly ; if &e contrary is tlw case, he u 
declared innocent. If the scales remain eg^nal, he is con- 
sidered to be partially gtulfy, and if the rope breaks, he 
is reckoned altogether guilty. 

The oeremopy, as nsw, teminates with a distnbntion 
of presents to (he assemble Bndiinins. 


£i the ordeal by fire they first of aU draw a^t codes 
on the groimd, each sizteea fingers m diameter, leaving die 
same amount of space between each. Eire is the presiding 
mnius of the tot oircle Vanins, the wmd, Tama, Bidra, 
Kabera, the moon, and Savi^ preside ov& the seven 
others. 

These dght dreles are arranged in two paralid hnes. 
A nmth, placed by itself, is defeated to all me gods. All 
the circles are purified by bemg smeared over with cow- 
dung, on the top of which they scatter dafM0 grass. They 
then offer pt^a in turn to the deity presidmg over each 
oirde. 

Meanwhile the person about to undergo the ordeal bathes 
without removing his olodun^^ and i^e std quite ^ 
places himself m the first drdo of the line on the west sine, 
to face towards the east. They (hen dip his hands mto 
wheat Soar mixed with ourdted milk, and cover (hem ovw 
with seven leaves of the ojawtto (aree, seven leaves of Omt, 
and seven stalks of darMa grass. ,, 

A blacksmith then heats a small iron rod m the fire to 
a ted heat The rod should be about ei^t inehes long, 
and the weight of fifty rupees. Thra ft 

some fire punhed aoooiding to the ntes of his Veto to fee 
south of the mnth circle and performe the " 

invokes the goddess of Virtue in the same words » 
used m the ^eal by scales. He throw the «drbd non 
into water ; and aftCT it has been re-heated to the same 

tmim. 

are also the countenance of all learned men. x 
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this man vho is about to undergo this ordeal is really 
nmocent, refrain for his sake from making use of your 
natural power of burning, and do him no harm.’ 

He filches his discourse by doing homage to the power 
iriucsh this demmit possesses of penetratmg into the mmost 
recesses of the human heart and discorering the truth. 
Then he says : — 

'Gkny to the three worlds 1* and finally pronounces 
this evocation : ‘ 0 fire, come near I come near and stay 
here I stay here I * and he offem paja The accusfHl places 
himself m the first circle, and the purohxia, taking up the 
bar of hot iron with some tongs, saw again : ‘ 0 fire, you 
know the secrets of men I reve;^ the tamth to us on tins 
occasion * * At the same moment he puts the red-hot iron 
on the bonds of the accused, who then, still ke^mg hold 
of the uron, runs over oU the oizoles, in such a manner as 
to place his feet alternate^ on Arrived at the ei^th 
cic^ he throws the iron mto the ninth on to some straw, 
which should be set on fire by the contact. 

In the case of the accused droppmg the uron before he 
has covered the whole distance, ue tnal would have to 
be^ over ag^. If, on on infection of his hands, it is 
seen that the iron has not injured the skm, he is considered 
nmocent. An accidental bum on any other part of his 
body would not oonnt. To make quite sore t^t contact 
vith the red-hot iron has produced no sensible e&ot on 
^ skm, the accused is given some unhusked nee, which 
he ^ to rub vigorously between his hands to separate the 
Erslns from the husk. 

The preparatory formalities for the ordeal by water are 
much the same as the preceding ones. For this they draw 
a cude in which they place flowers and incense. 
A stake is also driven mto a tank or a nver where the onrient 
Knot too strong. Near this ste^e the aooused must place 
bun^, the water being up to his waist. The pxtrMila, 
with^ &ce to the east, tl^ spedcs these words 

Water, you are the life of w Giat baa life ; you create 
«nd destn^ at will ; you purify everything, and we may 
w^ys be sure to team tbe truth whmi we talte yon for 
judgs. Settle the doubtful question which now oonoenia 

and tell us whether thia man is guilty or not.' 
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Some one is then told to go a certain distance and to 
retam. Dtmng the tune so occupied the accused must 
immerse hhnsw completely, holdmg on to the bottom d 
the stake fixed close to him. If he raises his head above 
the vvater before the person returns, he is accounted goilly ; 
if he comes up after^rds, he is d^ared innocent. 

If both accuser and accused are condemned to undergo 
the ordeal, they must both go under the water at the same 
time, and he who finst comes to the surface to breathe is 


oonsideied gully. 

The otdem ly poison is preceded bjr all the usual cere* 
monies. A Ume powdered arsenic is mixed in some melted 
butter The pitroiUa tiien says * — 

* Poison, you axe a harmhil substance, created to destroy 
the giulty and impure. You were vomited by the great 
snake Yasuld to cause the death of guiliy giants. Behold 
a person who is accused of a crime of which he declares 
himatilf to be innocent. If in reality he is not guilty, 
divest yourself of your injnnons qualities and become to 

him as amrita (nectar).* , . .v t. 

The accused then swallows the poison ( and if, tnongn 
he may feel nnwell, he sumves for three days, he is pro- 
claimed mnooent. . , , i i 

There are also several other kinds of tiiol W ordeal 
Amongst the number is that of boilmg oil, which is nuxeo 
rrith cow-dung, and into ^e 


wnion nas oeen piaucu u iuig » r— ” * ’i. a . 

accused must find and brmg ort wift his 

if. in the former case, he is not scalded, and m the latter 

IS not bitten, his innocence is cmupletely proved. 
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ijuoii, GZtn. 

AUotwn&eereinoidoaa, 185-6,194- 
6. 487, 498, 520, 624, 625, 627, 
629,660,700 

Abod« ot BIu 8, 483, 487, 493, 494, 
666, 693, 611, 613, 033, 634, 636, 
690,691,714 
AbnOuun, 20^ 536, 

Abvmnia, 208. 

AebMiania corenumy, 258-9. 

Aflton, ttsveUing, 74. 

Adbvfoka, or imeiiot world, 690, 
691 

AdiSakti,543 
Adlnmia, 694, 696, 696. 

Aditi,634. 

Adofition, nilsi r^idmg, 308 et 

90q 

Adolteiy, 32-3, 211, 308 eb aeq , 
657. 

AdrontiiiM oi ihe Bishmo Siila- 
8smia,441et«eqi 
Adimtoseot, 402, 403 n , 407 
AiHop, 486 0,449. 

Agutya, 248, 274, 275 n , 426. 
Agiii,24633 
A^dika,146 
A^Iiwam,146. 

Annhana, or Brahmin 'nOasM^ 
174,176 

Agnonltnnsta, 83 et BM. 
dfmihida Pankilm, w, 386 
Aaamta,617. 

Akshataa, ot oolontod doe, 160, 
158,225,226. 

AIaidbadi,69e 
Albinoei, 317-8. 

Abxandet the Great, 430, 601, 618, 
622,670,681 

Ahnanao, the Ihndo, 135 et nq , 


Anantaveda, 299. 

Andia, the, 112, 120 
Angiraai, 173, 384 n 
Animal- worship, 636 et seg. 
Animals, nnolean, 185 
Animddba, 626, 636 
Ansa-prasana ceremony, 166 et 
■eq 

Aniuo^^ 643-4. 

Aphonras, popidar, 480 et seq. 
Aphrodite, NO 
Appaji, story of, 465 et seq 
Appn (Vidinn), 663 
Arabs, the, 32, 101, 208, 311, ti». 
Am-sam, th^ 838 
Aratti ceremony, the, 148 et seq 
167,109,228.230 
Aristotle, 401, 435 n , 669 
Ar]nna,016 

Armies, Hindu, 668 et seq 
Artisaas, five castes of, 16, 23, 63 
Arts and indnstnes, Hindn, 84 et 
seq., 63, 94-5 
Amndhati, 224, 228 
AficotioSy 500 Be^ p 689p 637* 575 
ABbta-Xhlc-PsIakas, 638-4 

Ashta-yoga, the penances of, 534-6 

Aswtic ASseantes, 377 
AsuTadam, the, 132. 

Asrunas, or penances, 124> 
ABS3maoa,696 _ _ . 
Astrology, Hindn, 379 et seq , 600. 
Astronomy, Hindn, 99, 136 et seq , 
378-0 

Asvainedba saoiifios, 271, 614 et 
seq 

Aswatta, or sacred fig-tree, 617, 


^p^bets, Ih^n, 427 eteeq. 
Amber, King 0^613. 


Athamo, 384 n. 

Afharia‘7€ia, 108, 178, 38^ 649, 
Athens, 32, 647, 038 
Athletio eontests, 670. 

Atman, 613 n. 

Atn,88. 

Angnstine, St., 654. 
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' Awn,’ the myatoiiinia vorfl, 141, 
633, 017 

Avatara, or ineamationa, 74, 113, 
121, 144, 146, 271, 426, 616, 010, 
618,086 
Ayodhya, 021 
i^da-pnja aaonfleo, 670, 

Baal-peor, 631 
Babyloniaiia, 600 
Badoti aianm, 124 
Badra*kali, 020, 632 
Bahuava, 047. 

Baidera, uie, 601 
Samoa, J A , zxrii, 688 n. 
Baitagta, tho, 112, 120, 334, 610- 
20,002 

Bala-Badn, 271 

Sala-rama, 010, 020, 006, 000, 714 
Sala-Taau'devatai^ 60% 006. 

Ball, 610, 607. 

Sana, 036 

Banaaoia, Kiob 020. 
Bangani-iiadf,T4&. 

BanmoU, 03 
Barbora, 02 

Bartolommeo, Baolmo do 8 , id 
Basava, or bull, mralup oi tbe, 20, 
120 038 O- 

Baad plant, mrabip of tho, 040-61 
Baasmam eoremoiiy, 228 
Bathmg, mlea aa to^ 186, 19^ 
241 ^ 

Battua, eaeto of, 278 
Beef, Hindu repugnance for, 190-L 
B^ira, xeligiona, 113-14, 117. 
BdcolB, tempio at, 099, 700 
Bdtapnram, 631. 

Bellannln, Oatdmal, 800 
Benares, 101, 124 222, SIQ, 300, 
699. 

Benesento, Oonncil of, 626 n. 
Beogal,xxvn,286n,867n 
Bentmok, l/nd Wilham, tu, nr, 
XT, 357 n 

EhagavaXa, 2, 109, 121, 401, 416, 
666,616,024 073 
068 n. 

^airava, 260, 636 
Bhab bbetovaxti, 271. 
Bbuadmja, 08. 


Bharata Varaba, 223, 624 
Bbaamaania, 617. 
BbaTan],410n. 

BbimB,036. 

Bbootama, or emd i^ta, 644-6. 
Btoota-raatran, 124 
Bhtign, 617. 

Bbuta-karma, 260 
Bbuta-Karta, 260l 
Bikabnkaa, 6^. 

Bmota, 701. 

Birth eetemoniei^ 167 etaeq. 
Birth dmnation, 382. 

Birth-rate, moreumg 94 
Biahana,260 
Bodily eleanlmea^ 200 
Boln'iJangamai^ the, 122. 
Bombay, zit. 

Boidcbmdmg, Hindn, 431. 
Boaane481n,208. 
Booddha-avatar, 016 
Bonddhaaeot,406,41& 

Boyaa, flie, 601 
Biaohmanea, 601. 

Brahma, hiatory and attribntei o^ 
613-6; 47,98,103,144,108,174 
108, 207, 219, 221, 224 236, 
241-3, 248, 251-3, 260-7, 260, 
204-7, 270, 887, 425-6, 478, 48L 
603,616,6260,633,640,642-4 
645-0, 649, 652, 664, 664 614 
010, 624-6, 027-9, 038, 634 684 
094710-16 

Brahmaidian, 161, 174 236 ; 
f (dlowed tiuk 160 et nq , 170 

etaeq 

Brahman, 013 n. 

Brahmana, 384 n. 

Btahmanai, 687. 

Hrai.irninii, abstmenee from m> 
toBCBtmghqnraa, 288, bWE^ 
by, 176 ; cetemoniei m, 24 
et seq, 161, ITO 
oharaotOTsbca d, 14 31® 

etaeq, 322; chief oaat^ 14 ^ 

24^ 84 W S . 

416 etaeq ! 

onatema76etM.808etaeq; 

dageneiatKm <4 104; ddfaw^ 
kinds 108 etaeq.; doetnnal 
diapntes, 121, 122; 
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Ghaldeani, tbs, 4S, 46. 
Cbampenoi^ Mgr , jq. 

CShaodag, 3M 

Chandta>padikaraiii, the, 124. 
Ohamium-yoga, b94» 666. 
0harvaka8eot,405 
Chatnntnana, King, 713. 

Clwiila, or tonsiire oeremoajv 18^ 

tSucamaTfl, the, 68 n 
(31688, the ongu 67&-1. 
(3ibaya,224 

(Sudi-man, torture o^ 607-8 
C9uld>mam^4 S12 
Obildren, a Hindu's desire far, 668 
eteeq ; oeiemoues oonceEuing, 
165 et aeq , 161. 

Cbild-vndowB, 354. 
auua, SS, 104 311, 424 436 a. 
ChnmeiTspat^ 182 
(Suttarata, 617. 

(Molia Brahmins, 110 
Chonata, 634. 

COmstun era, 418, 419, 480 
CSinstiamiy m India, xrr et aeq., 
10, 311-13, 636, 606, 609, 610; 
Brahmin atbtnde toinuid4 294, 
299 et aeq , efieot on mamage 
oi, 211 , former aacendensy of, 
800 ; £^dn objeotiona to, 209 , 
its retarded proffsee, 301 
Chronology, Hindu, 416 et aeq 
Cbncldeia, or leather-worhera^ 26, 
27, 49, 61, 118, 12L 
CihntiamB, or ah^onaes, 236. 
Clement, St , 664 
CSimate, inBuenee of, 321. 

(3othin& Bindn, 323 
donda, f our pnnapal, 380i. 

Coohm China, 106 
Omardoui^ Pits, r. 

(hnmbatoi^ 93, 196 
Colchis 200 

Cole, Hon. Arthur Hieniy, 6. 
Oolehroohe, H. T , t, 410 n. 
Ckdendge^S T,ziz; 

ColnmeUa, 638 n. 

OoatbaeouuBi, 196. 

Oondoleiiee, mode of ofieniig, S2B, 
881. 

ConjeoTeraxo, 32, 124. 


Cootg, 317. 

Goiea, 106 

Cotton indnstiy, 80-1, 96 
Oow-killmg, B^n hotnr oL 191- 
2,706 

Cov.rroiahip, 673-4, 686 
Cnniinal jtttisnrndenea, 667 etaeo : 

tnbm,66etaeq 
(how^ aimratition as to, 487. 
Curtins, Qurntu^ 434 681 n. 
Curzon,Lord,xv:. 

Qpclei^ Bmdn and Chmea^ 4191 


Bakshina (fee), 180 
l>Bla^LamB, 6^ 

Pancmg-girla. laeTampIa 
Baudakaammra, 124, 

Baudamis, 61& 

Barbha greasy m eenmomal use, 
167, 217, 218, 226, 266, 259, 482, 
484, 487, 402-4, 611-12 651-% 
703,710,720 
Harahana, 636 
Ikutt^potanxm 40D 
BasaMl^rW <92, <93, 496, 
497 

Daaara, feast of, 669-7% 822 n, 
Baaaradha, King of Ayodhya, 61ft 
Basarha, King S Madara, ISft 
BasBii^lBO 
Baaarns, 602. 

David, ^6 

De^ bath of thev 487, <88; de- 
filement by tha 179 1 food for 
the, 490-1; montaing for th^ 
860 et aeq 

Death, ceremomesafter,4S2et an , 
489 et aeq., nnlooky days for, 
499-500 

Debt, 88 etaeo, 666-7; improan- 
meatfor,666 
Daoean, tbs, 15. 
DeepsrabfeaB%671. 

Dwementa and pnafioationar 178 
et aeq , 188 et aeq , 194 et aeq 


Ddi»,Di»jiii*i««wi«i-^ 
JTbiqodb BOd dowl-worMuPf 0*4^6^ 
Deaoalioog 420 
Deufiseiiy 409 o* 

Deridcir 271, 6^ 
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Derandis, 168, 219, 503, 647, 032, 


Dhannaijtun, 284. 

Diiarma Siutms, 124, 236, 666. 
Mtba, or initiation, 104, 118, 695. 
Bilipa, King of, 602. 

Smdinie, 618 
Siodonu^ 103. 

Dwgsne^ 619 
Dmnatuiii, 381-2. 

Di70Ke,211. 

Divnligu, f^stof, 86 
Oomben ot Dombatus, 74. 
Domatio animala^ ptintionB of, 
86-7. 

Domeitio qnaiieU^ 338. 

DnmiMtjn saiwima KO <^4 «, 


Mwuuisiau vaxYvsOf Os seq* 

^vidian oonnt^, 16, 146. 

Mawant-lioira, 694, 696 

Omfcinfc tnlea aa to, 183, 187-8. 

Dnshti-aoshft. ot evil eyeu 

Oi^a.tha,606.688 

Ihiboi% Abh^ Jo Aa, lifo ofg t-tiI 
vm-mt aa a Qtirn, 202$ Id 
omef work, H%ndu ilfonnerf, <te. 

Tf Ti, xu-xxYui » tnndatioi 
of tno PancAa*(anfrog ti, zznii 
ietfew on (Ae iSfaiie qf CAnafiantf i 

iha&iT**'"**"®’""- 

0^,629.682. 

Db^SMub, or foitFasse^ 881. 
‘twioo-bom,’ 08, 169 

IJwta (twofold) aeot^ 402 et aeq. 

Dwataka,627, 

Sttth, tin, deiScation of, 649 v 


—^anwar* yeaaeila, 184 . 

«Mt Indiaa CcHntMuqTfl 30# anv 
^.XXTOl. 

Wing, care in, 183 ot aeq , rii 
towm, 272-3 , tnlsa about, If 
M88 ot aeq , 246 ot aeq , 6( 

Edncatwnal qvtenu, E^n, 37 


668, 679, 681. 680, 618 n., 631, 
640, 643 n, 648. 

Bka-^i eeiomony, 701 et aeq. 
Elomenta, worabip of the, 649 et 
aeq 

Elopuuta in war, 671 et aeq. 
Elijah, 637, 638. 

Eliaha, 626 n. 

Elptunatone, M , 686 n. 

Eneelodna, MS 
Enohantmenta, 386 
Epica, Emdo, 401, 669-70 
I^tolaiy atyle of the Hindna, 420 
etaeq. 

Eiakme, lb. W , xiT. 

EssenoB, the, 605 

Etiquette, Hmdn inlea o^ 326 et 
aeq 

Enropeana, aa adminiatratora in 
In^ 8, 06-7, 291, 647 , Hmdn 
oontem^ for, zxii, 41, 192, 194, 
201, 238 n , 873, 275, 800 ot aeq , 
610, 700; judicial qratem of, 
662^,607, nuhtaiy aoienoe 0 ^ 
680, 670, 679 ot aeq. ; anpenot 
phyaiqne of, 320 

Era eye, influence of the, 149-60, 
228. 

Evd apintB, worafaip of, 644-6. 

Eablea, Hindu, 433 et aeq 
Eaetiona, Bight-hand and Left- 
hand, 24 etaeq , 60, 164 n. 
Eabara, 118, 176 
Family oounrala, 373-4. 

Easting and fast-days, 269 et aeq., 
5254, 706 

Fate, Hindu conception o^ 614-6. 
Feaata, cebgionB, 276 et aeq , 567 
etaeq 

Females, exeeaB of, 208 et eeq. 
F^-tiee, the aaoted, 243, 6524 
F^ d^cation of, 649 et aeq. ( 
ordeal by. 717, 720 
FTxe-bath, the, 598 
Fish- worship, 642 
Flattery, HindnloTB of,168,423-4. 
FlooiL the, alluatona to, 100, 102, 
103, 189, 109, 200-1, 631, 636; 
Hindu tiaditiona aa to, 47, 98, 
261-2, 416 et aeq , 426, 603 
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Food, forbidden nrtlolos of, 282-3, 
660 , jungle pioduets ns, 88-3 s 
modorAtion m eating, 670-80; 
OTor>cating, S7Z-3 ; prejudice 
nminet animal, 100 ct eeq, 
600-1 ; nitoa about eating, 18^ 
4, IBSoteeq., S46otBeq 
EorliTicationB, Hindu, 081 
EortSt Oeoi;^. XIV, zn, SIX. 
Four Deaf Men, etory of, 430 et eeq. 
Four Foolish Brahmins, story of, 
463otseq 

SHineral ceremonies, 482 et eeq^, 
480 etBeq,638etscq 


Gandharras, 034. 

Ganese, the god of obsiadei, 102, 
031,032,036,718 
Gances, the, 100, 108, 118, 124, 
130, 105, 200, 241, 242, S'lG, 
366-7 n. 371, 406, 487, 400, 
600a , 602, 620, 640 n , 660, 000, 
617,024.030,602 
Garga, 13(b 

Garnda, or bte^ worship of the, 
183. 260. 646, 617, 030-41, 701. 
Garndo-basaTia, 133. 

Gann, feast of, 668 
Gautama, 08, 102, 400, 019. 
Gautoma-asrama, 124 
Gayatri prayer, the, 140-1, 266 et 
MO, 20^, 017 
Gorbilion, Father, 604. 

Gentlefolk, Hindu, 00-1. 

Ghauts, Western, 70. 

Ghebtes, the, 604 
Giants, Hindu, 610-17. 

Glutt^, Brahmin, 272-3. 
G^-aranya, 124 . . ^ 

God, Christian idea of, 008-8; 
Hindu ideas of. 207 at seq.,401, 
637,600.080-90, natmChru- 
turn name for, 202 
Goduvad, the, 124, 106, m 2« 
Goddessofl^ principal Hindai 207« 
Gods, rnevaronco for the, 298 et 
Bcq. ; principal Hindu, 646 et 
aoq,612etsoq 

G<^Tna]n,124 . „ 

Gollavarns^ or shopherdi^ 28, 38, 
48, 7L 


Ooshois, ISO, BOS, 

GoTindo, 237 n , 277. 

Gnhastha, the, 161, 100, 236 et 
seq , 270, 623 
Grand Lama tii^lOO, 

Groeee, ancient, 670, 670, 682 a , 
008n,; deities of, 6^ 647, 633, 
fables of, 436 n ; its indebted, 
ness to the Hindns^ 603-4, 
ipytholo^ of, 647 ; raaeles oL 
600, philosoidfy of, 604, 603, 
624 n. 654, 655, 661, 616 
Greeting, modes oL 326 etseq. 
Gujerat, 202 
Gumatla, 000 
Gnndiek, Cie, 648 a. 
Guni'dakshina, the, 130 
Gurus, or pnests, 117, 118, 123 et 
seq. ; blessings and ontsss of, 
12^ , illicit connexion^ 131 , 
magniOceneo of, 129, pastoral 
Tisito, 130 , temporal and spin- 
tual poirer^ 126 etseq 
Guy of Arezzo, 680. 
Gymnosopbista^ 410 n, 420, 601, 
604.618,658-0 
Gypsies^ 06. 


Hanuman, or Hannmanta (moa 
roreranee paid to, 113, 18(^ 
271, 680, 617, im 028, 637.« 
Hara (Sira), 277. 
HBn(ViBlinn),287n. 

Han smarana eetemopy, 237, 248, 
016 

HaTdock,BirArtlim,275n 
Heavens, tba Ebndn, 632 •* 
seq. 

Horeulos, 100, 103 
Bonaitosesp IS** 

Herodotus^ 435 n., 69& 

Hdl tribes, 76 etseq. 

ns, the, ancient bstoiy Of, c : 
■ -,14r48, eonsetv^ 


of. 00 i enstonia, 

201, fables, Ma-w? 
Is. 667-77; funeral cue- 
^ 481^. 

36; learning 

naec oMtomSp 1ft * * i 

,84740, 46, 206.36; mental 
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eharaoteiiBtuw, 821 ; monJ 
oharaoteiutuia, 306 ; oatwatd 
ameuance, 316 ; phdosc^y, 
Ml-16, poetiy off 302-Ml; 
poverty, 80-07 , pxiviloges, 26 ; 
idigion, 11, 23, 106, 642-663, 
BectB, Sit 111-^, 406; vuea, 
306-16 ; 'malthy daesei, 00-1. 
Aeabolndiii 
KaumM-kashiapa, 121. 

Enannya, 614 
EiiannynJcsha, 145 
Buhtn Oinirale de BPeua let 
Peoples, 377. 

EitopnlMa, 436 n. 

Eoblala, 100 

Homam, or aaori&ee to 6te, 166, 
167, 160, 171, 176, 221, 226-8, 
248, 484, 406, 600, 611, 620. 624, 
638.660,718,720. 
Hook-awineing, 608. 

Horace^ 380, ^0 
Horoaeqpea, 167, 370 
Hota^ aaonfice of tho, 614 et aeq. 
HoraeB, Indian, 673. 

Honaea, Hindu atyle of, 324. 
Human aaonfioea, 646-8 
Hualianda, defetenoe to’narda, 330, 
347et8eq 

Hygiene, mlea of, 237 et 

aeq. 


Idols and idol-trorahip, 644-5, 648, 
668, 673-6, 678 et aeg , 600 et 
aeq , 600, 700 

Immortality, Hindu belief in, 
483-8. 

ImjdemeiitB and tooda^ vrorahip of, 
668 

Inanimate objeeta, urotahqp of, 648 
etaeq 

Ingaittationa, 386 

India, arts and manufaetniea o^ 84 
et aeq , 80-1 ; government o^ 
tee dominion i honaea, 

style of, 324; ]nBtiee,admmiBtra- 
tion o^ 664r>67 ; langoagaa o^ 
^4, 427 et aeq. ; mibtaiy eye. 
tern, former, 667-84; poverty of, 
7 ; vrealtb, hdae ideas of ita, 60 
et aeq Set aUo Hindus 


Indian Jtfimr, SVle, 610 n. 

Indian Hemd Code, 660 n 
Indra, or Sevendr^ 221, 224, 242, 
267, 362, 481, 614^ 636, 666, 617, 
632-4,718,720 
Indra-mena, 710 et aeq. 
Indm-puimia, 665 
Indra-pnahkarani, the, 124 
Indus, th^ 124, 106, 200, 242, 600, 
681,602 

Infantioide, 600, 605 
Inhentanoe, mlos of, 368 et aeq. 
Insenptiona, ancient, 432 
Intennamage, 20 etaeq. 
Intozicanta, nee of, 19, 187-8, 
280-2, 287, 610, 635, 646, 670- 
80 

Imlora, the, 77, 646 
laaae, 636 
laana, 242, 633, 718 
lahta devata (tntdary deity), m- 
anguration of the, 164. 
lahvmia, 627. 

laraelitea, tiie^ 193, 108, 312 
678 

Jaeob, 108, 213. 

Jagannath, 646; temple of, 296, 
621, 600, 602-3, 710 et aeq. 
Jagat-trwa, 600, 691. 

Jsunini, 173. 

Jama, 685 

Jaina-baasam aeet, 688. 

Jama, the, difietences mth the 
Biahmma, 13, 23, 106 et aeq , 
414, 685 et atn ; food o^ 698 , 
idols 0 ^ 700, feaming of, 694 et 
aeq ; mark ’worn by, 24, 169 ; 
reugiona system and obaerv- 
anoes o^ 269, 642, 689 et aeq ; 
tales of conduct, 697 et acq ; 
sects 688 ; temples o^ 690- 
700 

146^ 624, 602, 693, 

696,706. 

Jambn-vrokaha, 146 
Janaka, Hum, 619, 622 
Jangamaa, the, 117, 120, 122, 129, 
132,133,602 
Japan, 106, 811. 
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Japhotb, sapposad Hindn descent 
from, 101, 102, 103, 003 
Jata^karmn oeromony, 16S-0 
Jottioaste, 670 

Jewellery and onumonta, 332 et 
Boq 

Jews, the, 212 n , 214 n , 226 n , 
277 n, 3190., 410, 624 n. 

Jkia, 085 n. 

Jlvatme, 273, 407. 

Joel, Babbi, 436 n. 

Jons, the, 122 
John de Mean, 680. 

John of Capua, 435 n 
John the Baptist, 637-8 
Johnson, Professor P., 436 n 
Jones, sir William, r, n, 435 n 
Joshno, 610, 007 

Jnmna, the, 1^4, 242, 600 
Jnnginantto, 500 
Jangle dwellers, 76 et seq , 160, 
6w et seq 
Jano, 640, 647, 

Jupiter, 646, 640, 647 
Jnpiter, the planet, 230, 370, 381 
Jn^ttoe, British administration of, 
003 et seq , Ifmda administra- 
tion of, 6M at seq. 

Jnstin, St , 654 
Jwale (Situ), 653 
JyoMha sasiram, 124. 

Kodrupala, 260 

EAdn-Kurambars, the, 70-7, 646 
JbduTgita, 035 
Enompfer, 311. 

Ejiiki^a, 010 

EoilasB (Sairn’e paradise), 107, 
634, 500, 020, 630, 033, 035, 000, 
707, 708 
E3llahasti, 124 
Ealarati, Princess, 130. 
Eali.388,647 
EaZi-puRina, 047 
Eoliya, the serpent, 627 
^h-yuga ora, 140, 146, 347, 416 
et seq , 60^ 617, 018 
Ealki avatar, or horse incarnation, 
010,617 

Kalla bantrns, or thieves, 07-8 


Kolpo-troe, 634 
Kamodhonn, the oow, 634 
Eamso, Emg. 625-6 
Eamtohatka, 100 
Konams, the, 11 
Kandnlas,the, 122 
Eanm-dana ceremony, 223, 226 
Kankana ceremony, 222, 2^ 
Eanojis, the, 68 
Kapalika scot, 405 
Kapilmi, 260 

Eapilo, the teaehmg o( 408 et seq, 
Eapila-Mmu, 617 
Eam-modai, 606 
Saranani yoga, 004, 690. 
Earcloks, 318 
Karma-Veia, 174 
Earona, the, 036. 

Kartika, 617, 635 
Kashmir, 102 n 

Eeshtaehenda Swetombara sect, 


Easi, 922, 300 
Easyapa, 08, 250, 267, 033. 
Kamatm-Uxbim, 124 
Eodaram, 124 
Eesava, S!37 a. 

Ectnka, 260 
Ebtu, 230 
Ehumbakarno, 248 
* Kinnahm,’ the, 65. 

Eirohor, A., v 

Kistna, the, Kk 121, 122, 124 
Kitoki,61B 

Eomatty (Vaisya) easte^ 361. 
Eonkams, the, 11, 110 
Eonsalyn, 019 

TTwhnu- 224, 258, 271, 401, 016, 
624-7, 696 n, 701, 714 715 
Enshno-pakdio, 140 
Kxishna King, 466 et seq 
Eropaohano, 271 
Eshatrrms, or Bajahs, one « ™ 
four mom castes, 14r-15, 22, 6OT, 

096. fnnetsleeremomesof,4Wi 

mark worn by, 24, 109 , 170, 

msmage among, 23M , nmtw 

duties ptOBOnbed fw, »4 
234-6, 668 , origin ot 47, OM j 
religions obligatSins, 170, 269, 
saonfieeB o^ MO, M7. 
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Kihetiftjft, 2&0i 

EBliavU2,481,817,e93,nS,m 

Eiiiliinii,tlM,7Sa. 

Eiidliig(njiii,132 

Knlltra (loUwraito], 17, 

Siiiiun,63i 

EtmlidBaim,603. 

Knami ot Knnmmu^ ibg, 6$ 
atMf. 

EmguorKsdaau,!!, 

EuiiMTOtaiUS, 

619, 621-1 

2D7, 221, 366, 388, 646-7, 
636,716 

U liiilitiiiMwy gm, 410 B. 
UL(niUEg,106 

luhdu^ 01 pUtgen^ 88 «t leq , 
678 

I«iii]ii,(eutof,S71. 


li(C9loii),619etieq 
I«i,106 ^ 

l^XBuyiUozB. 

bv, odmiiditnticm ot 661 st seq 
Uani»,607. 

I«uiiug, Bndo, 376 et m; 
uoun, Bmdi npggiuaes to, 


lAttR-vutiiig, Hnidii, 420 et nq. 
lago-1iuaTu,133 
wOoni, loot oj. 111. 
u^tho. 111 117-19, 121, 631 
^,661 680, 626-31, 681 707, 
708 

fwjo-pumno, 629 
l''°8Wta, tho^ tdigurao ooitoma 
Witenots 01,80,114,116-11 
161,190,191 660,661^ 
Ifflgii,410n. 

, Badn jcopouiit; loi^ 


liimuXl,606n. 

Lot outei oontemiit tor, et 
seq 

LToiugiit, 103, 377, 426, 601 

Uaohotosh, Sii James, xa. 
Ma&^lo^ at middle worid, 
690-2 

Madl^Vaodeiis, ihe, 261 
Hedns, m, 376 n , 696 o 
Hadiat OoTemment, nv et leq 
lIadiin,17,e0,300,698s,6(S 


MagioaBt, mmn attnbnted to, 
861 tel ; anby amoont, 
391, stook-in-tisdeot389,641 
IhgoE, 101 163, 
ifMS6aRi(ii,1361 
Jlaba-damai-mTai, 69L 
Uaba^deva, w, 

Uaba-gons, 121 
Uaba-mka, 266 
Jilaha-maluiam festiral, 196 
Uahameni, blomit, 146, 633, 692 
Maba-mTomi festinl, 669-70. 
MabsnaTO,47,48n 


^id omen, 216 

"Vga, W , JKonwiI q/ Jfolsisr, 
, 17 h,68b. 

WO, stody 01,409, 401 
Wayatbs Ssata seat aid doo* 
time, 414. 


Mftbcnnedcnit^ eoodQOt m pobuoy 
76, dnss, mode ot 321 341 , 
Hilda attatode tointds, 304, 
mihtszy semee ot 675-6, 676-1 
681, yroniytizmg efforts ots, 
610, mfo^ eSeots of tbeii, 187, 
194, 366, 647, 667; salatationB 
ot326, BiyerstitioaByrsctibeB 

ot3816n, tyiaimarmetbods 
a, ITS, 290, 299, 301 691 669, 
6te, sices ot 311, 812, 673 
Hiiimttai, the; enl proyenotne 
ot69, mditaiypravessot661 
6744,679, 

Malabar, 11 17 1 , 66 et seq., 71 
71817,323,841,641701 
Malacca Stmits, 106 
Ma]at-Kondi{^ the, 71 
Malcolm, Sir Jobi, 663 o. 

Maloynr, 688 
Maidaldaktbe,634 
Maodara, Mont, 101, 661. 
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Hndisft, fits 

Um^aabto eateiaoaf,SS3-t, 230. 
Mounpam, fhe, 220. 

Ifontiadam^ 

ilMjttruaa, otmyen, oonunltted 
ioanmujftlO, offioaoyo^lSS 
et Rcq I 107t 260, 668 ; ftmentl, 
t83, 185-7. 490-1, 494-fi, 497 , 
imtiatoiv, 118, 624-fi , m^eal, 
333, 38^ 388^ i of nudviveB, 
142; of pl^ufliana, 141, of 
■oKfiittnL 142, paoulurtooa^ 
sect, 122; ptopslaatoip, 134, 
Baonfloia], 612 ; to vsnona dei* 
ties, 250 et sea 

Mann, 146, 176 n , 416, 486 n. 
Ibuin, Laws of, 601 n , 622 n 
Ibbnniaotiires, 34 et seq, 63; 

effoots of nutohinety on, mS. 
Uanv^ttdrat, 666 
Msnosflnnts, Hindn, 432, 

Hanna Don, 388 
Hanva county, 17 
Ibtnsiralu, 617. 

MatMnuna, 682, 697-9 
Markandaya, 71% 713 
Marlatulei/a-pwana, 416 
Macnage oenmomes, 217 et aaq. ; 
child, 212, oonauininatioii o^ 
231,337, danaing-^lBat,685; 
entenaea, 21^, 217, 230 ; 
feaatB,2)MetBeq , gainer 220, 
importance o^ 206, indiaaoln- 
lii]nyof,811: intecmamMe, 20 
at aeq , 84, 46 , months onoaen 
for, n3-4. of trees, 663{ pro- 
bnunanea oi^ 218 et aeq. , pro- 
OBasion,230i naoltingciuitoms, 
16, 17; ntoa, 217 et aeq , tott 
( the Arandhati}, 230, \ndow 
KBoaniage, 24, 40, nfithin the 


|U6IMaiMa MW 

Mms, the planet, 236, 380, 381. 
Mater^iatw philoaopny, 410-11 
Mathnia (Muttra), 624 
MBtBaa.ayBtsr, 426, 616 
Mattas or MattanidianB, the, 122 
Maya, or lUnsion, 402 et aeq , 407 
et aeq., 413, 617. ^ ^ 

tfaditftuoiip tlid pnotiCQ w$ ^ 

aeq . 620. 629 et aeq , 636 at aeq 


MeOnta, temple of, 683 
IfimomidefJeadlmuilettSsuiieet, 
877. 

Harodiv, the planet, 236, 370, SSL 
Mara, Monnt (Great h^], 101, 
617. 

Me4empayidiOBiSb 666 et seq , 661- 
8,690 

Midinvas, 143 

Mditaiy ^tem of the Hindai^ 667 
etaeq. 

Milk aaa beverage, 187 
Mill, Oamea, SIX. 

Mimamaa j^oaophy, 406, 410 
ifimamnMaatnm, ISi. 

Muadee, 662 

Missionary lahonra m India, zxv 
et aeq, 300 et seq filee oln 
Obnatunity 
Mitia, 269, 718 
Moabitea, 631 
Magii}8,489,673,674. 

Mosnr. tain jle at, 696. 
MohinLOSL 

Mbkaba. or anpieina bleesedoeaa, 
688,698. 

MokBl^BaAiaka, 619-20, 638 
Money'lendera, 686-7, 666-6 
MoffieiyM lillmnny Sir Mw 191 n, 
486 n, 842 n, 613 n 
Monkey vorebip, 118, 120, 271, 
680,617,620,^,687^ 
MonteBomen, 191 n, 206 n., 676, 
610,612 ^ 

Mooehia, or tsnnen, 63. 

Moral atanaas, 474-82 
3f q niin g ftldotion^ 238 ot 

Mottet,M,joi. 

Mournera, hired, 382 

Mourning for the dead, 484 et seq , 

489 etaeq 
ModU'^osai, 696 

Mnhiirtsoetenioiiy,22W 
Mmr,I>r,OM«aMW2Wa,f^ 
MOller, Erofessor lla% I*”-! 

lQ2n.,403n,6«m 
Maniaavniy Iyer, II v., *»”“• 
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etaeo.TOS ^ 497 Nabndd^ 15». ^ 

“ster* 

«®ss^ la ■” 

Mutts, or hernntagB*.«l* IBb 

llhUtta,B08 . 


M5.1ogy.Hmd..B18-17.6«e. 

Btaauaa* 11. 16 U seo , ea’’“P* 

^SS2®«my,818,3S». 

SrA.Ul.U 7 . 

nISi.. partainww 

at. 894.696. 0"**?!l^?. 

NamsugnJ ^P"-*% ^r37. 

Maiada, *« 687, 

Manka, or hdU 197. W. 

668 et aeq , «B9, «»*• 

I,rA««nfi«o.M6. 

MBian!idia,181 

® ’^663, 

*'®S.701>9.U»- 

Satuialobjwta,' 

seq. 



,124. 

neiiui».«7-“v-a,_' 

S^^ii«Mlkrinsoasri«g.l«- 

’**So®S? 668 . 708 . 714 . 


[,864, 

j^aKaonwa. ■“-»^- 

PabtoBB»*BV“' 

;^«»,the ,60 

A-. 

16, 23, 24, 169, l?w 


Podfno-jpw®*®* 

Pailafe 
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FbnoluuigBffi, or Eindn oalesdar, 
186 ^ 

FaneAo-tonfni ({aUes), <n, xma, 
iSietaeq 

Fanohayai^ or arbitration tnbiinal, 
655 

Fandala, or panbon^ 154, 162, 
232 , 233,338 

Bandanuna^ or beggm 117i 120, 
129,132 

Fando, King, 860. 

Panjab, xzvu 

Fapw, mannfaotnre ol, 429. 

Pambrabma, or Snpnma Being, 
140, 297, 406, 506, 509, 618, 66^ 
666 

Paramannam, tite, 6M 

Parainatma, or SnpioniB Spirit^ 
297, 402 n., 406, 407. 


Pavadam 8aonfio^ 114 etnqi , 608L 
Pantram amulet, 160-1. 
Penancei, 517 et eeq , ^ at aeo , 
536, SOietieq. 

Pomtent^ xeligioni^ 331^ 619, 622 
at sag 

Penitently the eaven, 88-0, 108, 
107, lOB, 219, 41^ 417, 426, 60!; 
603,636 

PUjniy, pieratenae o( 662, 
Poteia, 4w n , 604, 606 
Peraian langnage, 449 
Pemmal ( viahnu}, 61& 

Pballtti mtfllupk 631. 

Pbaraofa, 198. 

Phanseea, tbe, 269 n. 

PbaaiB, the, 200 

Pbiloeoidiy, Eindn qvtenu 274, 
207 at 401 at aeq , 600 at 


Parameemta, 627. 

Paraen-rama, 234 n , 271. 

Parasn-nma-aTatar, 616. 

PataTati,668 

Patanta and their (duldran, 307-8 

Panahs, or ontcaatea, 16, 82, 393 , 
ab]eot oondition ^ 20, 49 et 
aeq, 187, 668, damee^ eer- 
vanta, 62-8 ; feaeta o^ 280 , 
fleeb-eateny 60; 192, food eatw 
by, 66 ; game of, 61-2 ; Hindu 
oontampt for, 306,470, hnteo^ 
69, unpioTidenoe 69; 
tozieantB need 188 , mark 
aroni by, 121; marriage amongst, 
^62,338, menial ooonpatione, 
64 , origin of, 62 ; pnvuegw of, 
82, 118, 683 , semtnda 66 
et aeq ; ooldier^ 64; enp- 
porters of Bigbt-hand faction, 
26, 60 ; Tioe and undeanlmesB 
of, 66 

Pwrata, 628, 638 

Parvati. 207, 224, 64% 613, 628, 
636 

Patala (hen). 866, 260, 516, 664, 
691 

Patauiala philosophy, 408. 

Patitas, or neretifia, 688 

Patna, 406 

PCttanattn-piIlai, 874, 276 n. 

Paul,St,29& 


seq. 

Pillay, the, 28 

FilIayar,162,249,68L 

Atn-lnl^ the, 496 

Plato, 298, 436n ,664,669.668,683. 

Plotmos, 664, 661. 

Plntaroh, 435 n. 

Pinto, 646,647,71a 
Plntae, 718 

Poet hutonans of India, 8 
Poetry, Eindn, 808 et seq , dif 
ferent tonde of, 893 , epw^ % 
401 ; feet in versey 396, low 
short ^nsntitissi^ 894 p 
metres, 307 ; nohness of meta. 

S ore, 899; 

$-6, taste and sfyM, 890, 
400; TBtsesy 808-9 
Poison, ordeal by, 717, 722 
Foligany or ohiale, 6W 
Polygamy, 207, 210, 368 
Pomnthne; Ifnma, 32 
Ponwbeiiy, 301. 

Pondicherry Mission, n 
Jtangnl fwst, the, 671 et seq. 
Pone, Father, 86% 377. 

Pootbana, 627 
Popnlation, inersase w 
Porphyty, 6S4» 661. 

j^^.^’Wdn, 7, 80 et seq. 

eanses of , 93 et seq 
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PndTiurmB, 636 
FlnUada,121,6n. 

Ptanava, the, S33, 638 
Fnsadftm, the, 126, 128, 182. 
Pmlhmam^y<V<h 6S4, 6^. 

Etavws, «ee Mantrame. 
FMoestmation, 481, 614r-l& 
Fmdictione, 381-2 
Ftegnani^, behanonr daring 338, 
347. 

Preta-Vahana, 250 
Pnde, apuitotJ, 804, 618. 

Pneeti, 683 oua Gnnu 
PneitesMa^ 133 

Ftoeesaona, tdinon^ 697, 604-6 
PiamstheiM, 10^. 


Preperfy, dmaum 872 et aeq.; 
posBearioa of, 666; Bacces> 
aion to, 869, 372 et aeq. 

Propnety, ontmxd, 313. 

Ptowrpme, 646. 

PraabtotuHi, 305, 310, 312, 831, 
685 et aeq 

pBhho bnddinga, 326 ; feaata, 270 
etaeq 

Padqpettah, SOL 

Paja, or aaenfice, 147 et aeq , 163, 
167, 168, 217, 218, 222, 2», 232, 
244, 248, 249, 266, 271, 490, 493, 
624, 668, 684, 630, 649, 704, 718, 
720 

Palnlia, tbs, 60-1. 

Poloma,604. 

Pamah^'nudiana eaEsnumv, 151- 
2,492 

Paaubmsnifor erimea, 28^ 667 et 
aeq. 

FiUBBa, the, 44 n., 109, 126, 108, 
%2, 643, 644, 624, 629. 688, 684. 

Pi^theJagaiiiiatiitaB]^si621, 

^7l0et8eq. 


“tpnat 186 etaeq.; ofpbeea, 
J®-4; of the bos!, 194 etaeq. 


P^^fla-Atrama-Kanm, 268 
cwbsiM, or offimatn^ pdeata, 
134 etaeq 

"“MJmttaxaa (Jagaonath), 714 

ll6e 


Poabhaia, the olosd, 880. 


Pat (hoU), 206 n., 486 n. 

Putn, meaning oL 205 n 
Pythtigotas,377,604, 624 n ,556 n., 
658 etaeq. 

Badne, 663 n. 

Ba^veiengar.Hon Deirstt Baba* 
dur S SnnieaBe, xxt, 84 n. 
Bahn,238 
Bemta, 145 
Bajaba, tee EshatnTaa. 
Bajputana, 606. 

Ba]pat8,6W 

Bam, sacnfioe of the, 610 et aeq., 
509,887. 

Bam Mohnn Boy, vu, 857 n 
Bama, 224, 270, 388, 401, 616, 607, 
616, 618-24, 637, 682, 683, 
696 n. 

Bama-avatar, 616 
Bamanjogia, the, 118 
Samayana, 2, 401, 618, 622 a , 637, 
683 

Bameamtam, 124 ; tem]^oL296, 
603 

B8mo}nB,tbo,122 
Baaade, Mr. Jnatice, vr. 

BaTana, 616, 607, 614, 619, 621. 

Becbatataa, the, 60S 

Bednae, the Vanaptaatha, 600 et 

Beinceination, 108 
Beligion end pobty, Ebsdn, 674 et 
aeq, 607. 

Bebgtona bebefa, incoheieni^ 608; 

tolerance, 296 et aeq. 
Betmupwrai, the, 691. 

Biee, L , Myiofe and Ooerg, 20 a. 
Biy-Peda.l08,m,634. 

Biabia^ &e seven, 9^ 416, 648, 
8tt also Pemtenta 
Bobber castes, 17, 66 et aeq. 
]^gera, Abraban^ 65L 
Bobui,224,271. 

Bomen Catbobraam in Lidia, xxv 
eteeq. 

Bomana, the, 670, 638, 68811., 
693 n.; eaate diviaiona of, 32; 
deibee of, 546, 647, 671 ; pbilo* 
8op]» of, 616. 

Bo^a.v 
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Bndn, 168. 219. 221, 24!^ 267, 26& 
646,627. 

BndnkeihaB, 118 
Badiaa, the twidve, 718 
Bekmiuu, 224, 271, 620, 

Sabines, Che, 82. 

Sacred animals, 191, 103 } ol^eats 
innatiin),106, iiTersandtanka 
105 

Bttertd BooLa tff tAe .Sloai^ 656 n 
Baonfices^ Bnuumn, 609 et seq.; 

human, 646 et seq. 

Sodasiva, 627. 

Sagam, 418 
SsMna, 380 

Suva sect, 405, 410 n. } dootrmes 
held ^,406-7. 

Bahha.reda, 174 
Sakta sect, 405, 410. 
Saktii.ll4n,2B7. 

Sakti-pnia, nte oL 114, 286 et seq.. 
410 

SaktiB, the fonr, 411 et seq. 
Salaam, the, 826 

Salogcama atone, vrorship of the, 
648-9 

Sahva, the defilement 184 
Sabvaliano, 223, 418 
Baloka-pomsbas, or hofy men, 689, 
694-6. 

Salvatran Army, zi 
Samatadhanas, or pnUio feasts, 
276 et seq 

Bama-7eda, 108, 178, 266, 617. 
Sam-kalpa oeremony, the, 144 et 
seq , 102, 104 160, 218, 220, 222, 
223, 241, 484 400. 492, 704 
Samson, 607. 

Sandhya ceremony, 108, 270, 660, 
651, 676, 668, 708, evening, 
263^ t morning, 251-7; noon- 
day, 268-63; roles to be ob- 
serve 241-60 ; what the cere- 
mony is, 200; who may per- 
form i4 ^9. 

Sankara Acharya, 407, 017. 
Sankhya philosoj^y, 406, 408. 
SaninniBi, or state of p^tence, 
1^160, 622 et seq. 

Sannyasi Kirvani, state of, 696-7. 


Sannyasi Nirrami^ 696. 
Sann^Sl^ uj^tents, 164 628 
et seq. ; edibaqy o^ 204 60S, 
623, 624 696; dntiea, 628 at 
seq. ; foneial eeremomes, 638 
et soq ; imtiation ceremonies 
624; marks worn by, 3^, 
pnanoes, 631 et seq. ; mles to 
be observed, 626-7 ; vices of, 
206. 

Sanskrit erios, 2; langoBee, r, 
108, 174 392, 429VpaeSy, 2 . 
893,444474; study of, vi, vu, 
174 

Santa, 260 

Santi-yoga oeremony, 246, 638, 
638,704 

Sapta-knla-parvata, 225 
Sarasvati, the goddess 207, 224, 
646,013,636. 

Sarasvati, the saored nver, 124, 
242 

Sarovignaimnrts 275 n 
SarveswBia, 202. 

Saiditaiiga salntation, 41-4 327, 
673 

Sasti-vassa oeremony, 718 
Sa8tras094 
SatoniB, the, 122 
Sariialb, B, zxvu 
Sathi, 224 

Sattya-lokojorparaducof Brahms 
IDS, 248, 268, 600, 633, 636, 690 
Satnm, 234 880, 381, 646. 

Sa^ Bboma, 271. 

&vitm, the 141, 720 
Sectarian sqnabbles 120, nb- 
division, 122 , tdhcation, 118 
Seeta, 610 

Sd4tortare, 697 et seq. 
fonaar, dams of, 201 _ 

SenngBpatam, zi, 694 647, 699, 
700. 

Ssaha ceremony, ths 226-6 
Besostns 100 

SsTBDg the mystio DiiiBooff 
SSO-lp 624-611. ^ 

SezBS proportion of ths 208 et^- 

Shat Itota, or six sects lUi 
Shem, 103 
Shobgars645. 
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Ban, 106, 

Siamese bagnage, 4324 
SilMna,10B 
SieelnB,I)iadonia,6Z2 
Sidd^VatDiZSO 
Simliaean ae, X09, 127 
But, Eindn theoiy ai ie, 194 at 
sea I the man of, 2S5, @44, 
701, 702; nuifieatnn {torn, 
1944,620 
Bmgen,109 

Sms, of former eaatenoes, 198; 
temiBBon of, 196; nuwrdon- 
able, 197. 

Susa, 670-1 n 
8ita,^619eieeg. 

SiTa, biatoiv and ottnbntea of, 
62741; 111,11841, 124, 127-8, 
133, 139, 143, 190, 197, 202 n, 
207, 224, 236, 241-3, 249-60, 
263, 2674, 264^7, 270, 334, 887, 
410 n, 412, 478, 493, 499, 603, 
617, 626 IL, 633-6, 640, 6424, 
646-6, 649, 661-4, 660, 664, 660, 
668, 672, 680, 601-^ 612-13,616, 
619, 626, 6324, 635, 638-9, 
6630,690,706-8. 

SiTa-bb^tai, or Bnaite^ 111-12, 
Bimtea, divuian uto aeeta, 24, 
117, 122; feast-days, 270, 278, 
668,7064; food and dnnk, 110, 
118, fanetaIonBtom,361; he^ 
mita, 641; onzm of, 121, 
117, 123 et leq, 
imeatesse^ 133, rahgioaB ob- 
aerrancea, 20, 116, 1^ 6384, 
rales and rrawtuma, 116 , leo- 
tanan Bgnabbhs, 119-20 , signs 
vom by, 118-19, 1214; iror- 
BbpperBoftbebnIl,20,6384 
wra-rato, or Stva’s n^t, 270, 
668,7084. 

Stando-DWana, 648 n , 708 
Sbrns of antelope and tiger, pnnfy 
of, 162 n 

SlaTety amongst lov oastes, 66 ei 
seg. 

61^^ faonlty of, 88 ; raba as 

Sbkas, or moral atansaa, 474 et 
sag. 

tn use Bb 


Smartba Brahsdna, 109, 127, 
Sn^ebarmera, 74-6. 
Snabe-worabip; 671, 6414 
Sooratea, 298, 436 n , 664, 659. 
Bobgnnia,tbe,77. 

Solomon, 636 
Solon, 32 

Sorcerers, 142, 3834, 681. 

Eonl, Hmidn ideas as to the, 404 et 
seg , pnnfioation of the, 194 et 
seg, 620, 628 et seg , trana 
migmtion of the, 666 et aeg , 
^,690 
Spmosa,409, 

Sraddha saonfiee, 269, 486 n 
SraTsna Belgola, temple at, 699, 
700 

Sravennr, 109. 

Stmgen,124 

Snn^m,lZ4. 

Sn-Tauhnavas, the, 127 
Stamtmn, bo^land of, 86 
Bteroobna, 671 
Stdas,nseoftbe,430. 

StoioB, the, 606 
Stnbo, 696 
Snbadn, 714. 

Sebtsmaniah, temple at, 642 
Sncceeaion, rules regarding, 369, 
372 et seg 
Snddhodana, 412 

Sndias, one of the four mab 
oaates, 14, 22, 32, 82, 267, 322, 
687; abbtions of, 269, ab- 
atmenee from meat, 189, 160; 
adoption, oeremoin of, 371; 
artisans, 16, 16, 32; Biabmm 
contem]^ br, 186, 187, 668, 
618, endnUy 0 ^ 297; onlti- 
TStora, 14, 16, 22, 84 ; domestic 
regnbtians,19; etignetto, rales 
of, 188, 380; feasts and bsts, 
274, 278 et seg, 706; fnneial 
oecemonies, 861, 497 et s« ; 
headmen of -nlb^ 88, fw; 
lomc ibBtesof,Z4,^48eisM , 
190, matnage onsfaims, 213, 
230 et seg, 280, 338; menials, 
14, 624, 62, nomads, 62, 
oc^ of, 47, 614; pemtents, 
641; pa^of,393; aeotanan 
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divuioDB, 111 ; telf'tortnte Ire, 
600 , snb-oaB6«, 16, 23, 26, 
temple offieen, 6B3, vutotion 
of oaste^ 283, 661, xrealtliy 
olaeses, 90-2, 118, 121 , mdowa, 
362 

SngriTa, 620, 

Smeides, religions, 621, 608 
Sukalers, or piUagm, 68, 678, 
Bnkla-paJcsha, 146 
Siiinantn,172 

Snperstition, effeots at, 622, 675-6 
643-4. 

Snrabbi, 617 
Snrakara, 260 
l^rappana, 282 
^ipimakha, 610 
goiya-pnahkarani, the, 124 
Snttee, or widov-biuning, mi, 366 
et leg. , 605 
Sroroonisha, 146 
Srajamhhnva, 146 
Swagata, 704 

Svaina, or paradise of India, 234, 
26fr868, 269. 263. 636, 647, 666, 
667, 666, 624, 633-6, 649, 660, 
689-02, 606, 716 


Tales, Hindn, 460 et seq 
Tab, or mamage^ord, 224, 220, 
363, 492 
Tamasa, 146 

Tamil ooontiy, 16 ; langnage, 392, 
472 et seq , 497 ; poetw, 893. 
Tanjon, 196, 282, 861, 603, 888 
Tapasas, or penanoes, 636 
Tapo-Io^ 268 
Taria-mttnm, 124. 

Taipana ceremony, 266 
Tartars, the, 32, 083 
Tartams, 647 
Tartary, 102, 103, 106, 60S 
Thttoomg, 333 et seoj^Sfi 
Tatnvadi Brahmins, 109, 122, 127 
Tavernier, 694 

Tteeth, rules for cleansing, 2^1. 
Telngn langnage, 392, 396, 427 et 
seq ; poetiy, 303 
Tdngns, the, 11-12 
Tbmple car festivals, 602, 604, 608 ; 
carags, 682, dancmg-girli. 


149, 337, 674, 684 et seq.i 
feasts, 567, 676-6 , idols, 678, 
eSOetseq , mnsioianB^684,687, 
706; omnngs, 600, 603, offi- 
cials, 683 ; oigna, 696 , proces- 
sions^ 601, 60 m , revennes, 689 
et ; women, 133, 684 et 
seq , worshippers, 690 et seq 
Temples, arohiteotnnd appearance 
0 ^ 679; bniltonmoiintains, 678, 
oeremoniee perfoimed in, 584 et 
seq ; dedicated to the elements, 
661 , fomone, 683, 691, 694, 696, 
001-^ , intenor of, 680 et seq , 
nmnerons^ 677, strangers ex- 
elnded fnim, 302 , stmotoTe of, 
570 

Theodoret, St , 664 
TherapentioB, the, 606. 

Thyestea^ 659 
Tibet, 106,4360,694. 

Titwa, Jem enoeasBion and diranoo 


Ipumna, 696-6 

Ippn Sdtan, m, 78, 386 

!iiBt,406 

Mhankaia^ or samts^ 69^ 696, 

098 u j. 

limpati, iBsidenoe of the bigb 
pnest^ 128 , tem^e a^ 295, 691, 
693,601-2 

limv^nvar, 274, 276 n. 

Uans, 546 

bnenre ceremony, the, 168-9. 
loianaaiB, or wreaths, ICT 
torture, of prisoners, 669-60; 
religions, 697 et seq. 
tot^BTS^ the, 17 

leq • 690 

Vm by ordeal, 661-2, 

Vimni^ or Hindn Tr^ty, lOOt 
107, 243, 626 n., 642 etseq , 649, 
fill fil2 

tanily, the, Hindu knowledge d, 
Siftote cord, th^ ^ 


870 n 

IVitons, 646, 647 
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Tnlaa plant, wdUp of the, 610- 
61 

Tolas, the, 11> 

XanrabndM, the, 622 
Tatmiy deities, inraeation of, 
164 

Tmce-boin, the, 28, 169 

U^di, 01 Sew Yeat’e day, 137, 

Ugiaseaa, Ku^, 624, 626 
Unclean objeots, 181 et seq. 
Dpanayana, or tiqde cotd cere- 
mony, 160 et seq, 170, 360, 
370 n 

Cpanulods, or Tedic conunen- 
taiies,174 

S “ *’sia, 174, 
cm, the, 22 
wa-loka,the 690-1. 
'Daha,636 

XIsiiiy,83,85,65&-7 663-0 
Dtkala-desa, 710 
Utcassa Biaimdns, 109 

Vachaiada, 626. 

Vadmntha, or paia£se of Tishnn, 
197, 237, 6«, 633, 635-0, 690, 
703,704,712,714,716 
Vaiaediika philosqpny, 406. 
VantmaTas, sect of, 122, 129, 133, 
403, 410 n, 610 

VaishiiaTvtnamalae, sob-sect of, 
122 

TaieTa-Babo,712 
Vaisyas (Undholdecs and mer- 
chants), one of the fonr mam 
castes, 14, 22} feast of, 170; 
foneral ceteBK^, 496; oi^m 
of, 47, 614; r^ons obsOT- 
ances, 269 , seotamn dispotes, 
687-8, anbdmslon of,16, triple 
cord worn by, 24, 169, 170; 
wealthy claBses of, 90, 91; 
women, fbar lock of beanty, 22 . 
raUngabllongatlai, 26 
VanoTas, 'the Brahmins of tbs 
_ Bands,’ 6M. 

Valmiici,e22n 
Vamaidisns,286n 
Vamana 616 


Vamana-asrama, 124. 
Tamana-avatar, 610 
Vanaprasthas, or jnngle-dwdlets, 
161, 160, 600 et seq, 623, 
on^ol^ 603-4, penances, 617 
et seq ; rehgionB observances, 
609 et seq ; roles, 606-6; 
eacnfices, 609 et seq ; stndies, 
60S, virtnes, 608-9, 
VaTshMvatar,616 
Vamna, 168, 242, 267, 259, 266, 
614,647,633,718,720 
Vasishta, 98, 224, 228, 344, 347 n , 
637,622,623 
Vasuhta-asrama, 124. 

Vasn-Seva, 271, 496, 625 
Vasn-devatas, the nine; 696, 696 
Vasnb, the snake, 722 
Vatn, 250 
Vayn,»2,633,718 
Vaangat, the six, 124. 

Vedanta phdosophy, 406 et seq 
688 

Vedonts-Bara, 123 
Veds-VyasB, 140, 271. 

Vedas, or Bacred Boobs, 124, 170, 
267, 266, 384 n., 413, 610 n, 
611, 618, 628,634, 665 n, 686; 
694,720, Bntiqmtyaf,140,173, 
426; attnbntedtoBrahma, 103, 
172, 266, 426-6 ; Btabmm pn- 
vilege (d reading, 172, 668; 
commentaries on, 109, 174; 
contents of, 173 ; divuion into 
fonr boiAs, 108^, 172-3; m- 
fs]libiblyc{,406, obssanWo^ 
109; study of, 178-4, 289, 636; 
teaidling of, 173, 267-8, 384, 409, 
633 

Vegetarian diet, 188-9 ; fcrbidden 
articles, 189 

Veidikaa, or learned men, 173 
Velaynda, 603 
Vestuuia IMh 274i> 

Tenkateswarap mA, 601-2 
Venns, the piraet, 236, 257, 266, 
376 

Versifying, Eindn, 392 et eeq 
Vibhwiana, 271, 621 
Vice, nnnatntai, 312 
Vidatta, 250 
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W2. 163, 

«?• *®®> 6™. 680. 
681 -« 

Vi^ge headmen, 88^; miml>i. 
o2 

Vi]lagw^pIano{,32fi. 

Vina, thei, 0S. 

Vmata, 2S0. 

Tinajaka, 631. 

Vitaja, the, 636 
Vuaktaa, (he, ISS 
Vita-seiva^ the^ 117 , lag, 
VugiI,430,S26tt 
‘yirpn,attottbB,’m 
vugin vndnvra, 364, 366 n. 

Virtne. goddess of, 718. 720 
Vishnamte^ the, 84, 111 et seq, 
641, 683, eenmomes 132, 
650 B ; flostome, 112 ; festiToli 
of, 870 n , 278 ; imtaitoiy ntes, 
118, mtempeianee of, 114; 

* namam,’ wearers of the, 108, 
1 12, 119, 334 , objeots of veaern* 
(ion (o, 114, OM-1 , peooliar 
onstom 0^ 849; iniesis, 127, 
128, 132; pnestesses, 138; te> 
ligiona hegmxs^ 113, rehmons 
squabbles; 120 ; tac^ee (']»• 
Tadam’) by, 114-0, 608, see* 
tanoo toleration of, 119 ; atigma 
attached to; 181, 192 , snb sects 
of, 122 

Vishnn, * avatars’ or incarnations 
of, 74, 118, 121, 144, 146, 271, 
486, 616, 616-8, 086; histo^ 
and attnbntes of, 616-8; 98, 
103, 111-4, lie; 119-8% 127-8, 
133, 147, 168, 173, 197, m, 
219, 221, 228, 232, 234 n , 236-7, 
240-3, 245, 248-60, 252-8, 260- 
8, 263-4, 266, 270-1, 286, 829, 
887-8, 400-1, 418, 416, 478, 
617, 626 b, 633-0, 639, 642-8, 
646-7, 549 661-4, 666, 664, 866, 
681, 601-8, 012, 619, 624-6, 627, 
629, 633, 636-7, 641, 648-63, 
669. 682, 680, 701-6, 710, 
713-5 


Vishnu-bhaktas; sect of. Ill et seq. 
ViAnu-mawia, 637, 701, 706 
Tishnn-Sanaa. 436, 449. 


■ -o-vo, wuBiuonioilS; 83 

vi8vatatiBa,714,7ie 
Viswaimtia, 98, 619, 
Vodetns,the,U7,122. 

Yolt^, 193 n., 697, 61% 048. 
Vossini; 680. 

Vyaea, 109, 174. 


Wandenag tnbes, 65 et seq 
warfare, anment and modem, 667 
ttifseq 

Washameny 63 
Washing, mles for, 241 et soq 
Water, deification of, 549 et son . 
ordeal by, 717, 721 

Watflffa dtinfang , X87 

Weslth, owners oE, 01 ; rcoldesi 
sqnandenBgol,^ 

Weaning ceremony, 166-8 
Weapons, enehaated. 386-7, 388, 
modem, 682-4, old-fasbioned, 
662 

Weavers, 81. 

Weigbing, ordesl by, 718-9. 
Wellesley, Lord, 600 n 
Wellington, Soke of, xi 
Widowhood, condition and tokem 
oL 360 eteeq 

Widows bnmins o^ vn, 366 et 
seq, 605; ^dien (% 861; 
eontes^t for, 352 et seq ; de- 
barred from domestic ceremo- 
nies, 148, fniieml cennionles, 
(bar pert m, 496 , moiabfyof, 
809 , monramg ceremonies cl, 
350 et seq, 491 et seq , re 
mamsge ^hted, 24, 40, 210. 
212, 3w; aed fate 364-6, 
vugm, 354,36611. 

Wilb^ Sir Charles, v, 436 n 
Wilks, Colonel, x, xtr, xnSOln. 
Wiisoa, Professor, xa. 

Wives, Qmdn, S&l, 338 ot seq, 
3B et seq ; of the ged^ 133. 
Women, and children, 94, 692 et 
■eq,609; cetemoniea after eon 
finement, 166 et seq ; ohastiW 
of. 813-4, 364; cosmetie nseo 
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836-7; foneid eeremomes of, 
498, Hindn ideas as to, 207, 
231-2; 886 et seq ; moomBis, 
852, 485, 491 et seq. . oconpa. 
bona of, 337; ont\;m decoram 
id, S87; tespect shown to, 340 , 
roles of eon&ct for, 180, 708 et 
seq. ; sayings about, 479. 

invention of, 421 et seq ; 
natensls for, 429 ; xaethod ot, 
428 et seq. 

WnddaTB,tbe,70. 

Wynaad,696. 

Semb 669. 

Sagnam saeiifiee, 108, 175, 610 et 
seq., 650, 623, 646, 036, 687. 


rajtir-Fedo, the, 108, 172, 266, 
650 

Yama, 242, 260, 267, 479, 481, 483, 
496, 514, 647, 666, 665, 633, 647, 
701,707,708,718,720 
Yania.Iola (heU), 258, 483, 487 
Yasoda, 62^ 

Yedqyets, the, 22 
Yeravaro tnb^ tiie, 78-0. 

Yogam, dootnne o^ 629 et seq. 
Yogis, 620. 

Yojana, the, 146 n 
* Young men’s feasV 166. 

Zeno, 6U‘i 619 
Zodiac, the, 381, 409 
Zoroaster, 604 





